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EXPLANATORY. 


The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  represent  by  pictures  the 
most  important  features  of  Colusa  county,  as  presented  in  resi- 
dences, farms  and  business.  It  is  conceded  that  every  hand- 
some residence,  good  business  block,  or  improved  farm  is  a  mon- 
ument to  the  taste  and  prosperity  of  the  community  in  Avhich 
they  are  situated,  and  no  written  de.scription  alone  can  ade- 
quately portray  them  to  the  world.  Our  task  has  been  to 
endeavor  to  reproduce  these  features;  to  make  l«story  hy  pict- 
ures as  well  as  by  words. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Will  S.  Green, 
editor  of  the  Sim,  to  prepare  historical  reminiscences  of  tlie 
county.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  no  other  pei-son 
was  prepared  to  give  a  correct  history  of  the  events  of  thirty 
years  as  he  who  had  been  conversant  with  them  during  this 
long  period.  We  are  under  obligations  for  the  able  and  impai- 
tiarmanner  in  which  he  ha-s  represented  the  important  features 

of  the  county. 

To  this  history  has  been  added  contributions  from  other  citi- 
zens on  the  climate,  geology,  botany  and  other  features  of  the 
county  A  well  written  article  on  the  schools  was  furnished 
by  Samuel  Houchins.  Superintendent.  To  all  of  these  contri- 
butors our  thanks  are  due. 

We  have  been  in  many  cases  unable  to  give  proper  credit 
for  articles  found  floating  about,  or  .sent  to  us,  and  have  there- 
fore transferred  them  boldly  to  these  columns.  All  history  is 
made  up  from  the  statements  and  records  of  others.  There 
can  be  no  originality  in  the  facts  of  history. 

To  these  have  been  added  "Personal  Notices"  of  citizens, 
which  contain  matter  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  county,  but 
generally  explanatory  of  matters  incidental  to  early  times  m  Cal- 
ifornia and  first  settling  of  Colusa.  These  articles  give  state- 
ments of  the  variety  of  crops  produced  on  different  farms,  as 
well  as  manner  of  cultivation  and  harvesting. 

Our  work  is  not  free  from  en-ors.  Few  persons  without 
actual  experience  can  comprehend  the  care  and  pains  necessary 
to  complete  a  work  of  this  description.  Articles  were  prmted 
from  more  than  a  hundi-ed  different  handwritings,  and  often  as 
to  dates  and  names  very  difficult  to  decipher. 

Every  picture  was  made  from  fresh,  new  and  original  designs, 
and  passed  through  various  processes  by  different  persons  before 
completion.     In  ord.r  f.  arrive  at  accuracy  in  our  sketches,  we 
have  required   the   written   approval  of  every  sketch  by  the 
owner  of  the  property  before  being  lithographed,  so  as  to  best 
represent  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested     This  sketching  point  has  often  been  one  from  which  the 
place  has  seldom  been  seen  by  the  public  and  rarely  by  the 
owner      Hence  it  Is  often  remarked  about  a  scene  or  picture, 
that  "it  don't  look  a  bit  like  the  place."     Before  this  hasty 
criticism  is  made,  it  would  be  well  to  occupy  the  artisfs  stand- 


point, where  he  carefully  noted  everything  with  his  pencil.    In 
these  sketches  we  consulted  the  parties  interested  and  not  the 

general  public. 

Miles,  the  great  English  artist,  says :  "  The  object  in  sketch- 
"  ing  from  nature  is  to  obtain  such  a  reminiscence  of  a  scene  aa 
"  wUl  serve,  at  a  future  time,  to  recall  its  beauties.  It  is  the 
"  peculiar  privilege  of  the  artist  to  leave  out  that  which  is  not 
"  agreeable  to  the  eye  nor  essential  to  the  subject  It  does  not 
"follow  in  sketching  from  nature  we  should  copy  all  we  see 
•■  before  us.  for  this  is  not  only  impossible  but  quite  beneath  the 
"  object  of  the  picture."  Pictures  at  best  are  but  attempts  to 
reproduce  works  of  nature  or  art  on  paper,  and  are  always 
subjects  of  adverse  criticism. 

We  hope  our  efforts  to  represent  Colusa  county  may  cause  its 
inhabitants  to  understand  more  fully  its  resources;  to  know 
more  about  its  grand  scenery,  healing  springs,  broad  productive 
wheat  fields,  excellent  public  and  private  schools,  fine  churches, 
and  in  fact  "every  needed  requisite  for  desirable  residence  or 
business",  the  truth  of  which  need  only  to  be  known  to  attract 
attention  from  everywhere. 

It  has  been  our  sincere  wish  and  conscientious  aim  to  make 
a  work  that  citizens  of  Colusa  county  may  feel  proud  to  show 
to  their  friends,  or  the  people  who  yearly  visit  the  county  m 
search  of  health,  pleasure  or  profit  as  truthfully  representmg 
its  true  condition. 

We  especiaUy  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  newspapers  of  the  county,  who  have  at  all  times 
aided  us  by  giving  access  to  the  files  of  their  several  papers 
We  also  are  under  obligations  for  their  cordial  support  and 
patronage,  they  being  among  the  first  to  encourage  us. 

We  must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  many  acts  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  several  county  officers  and  Board  of  Supervisoi-s. 
who  have  assisted  us  in  many  ways. 

To  many  old  settlers,  whose  yeai-s  of  honorable  toU  have 
transferred  the  wild  lands  into  harvest-laden  fields,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  obligations  for  historical  and  biographical  incidents 
connected,  with  the  early  history  of  the  county. 

A  few  more  years  and  all  pioneers  will  have  passed  over  the 
river.  Many  now  lie  among  the  golden  sands  that  allured  them 
hither.  Let  no  unmerited  blot  be  cast  upon  the  giand  army 
of  adventurers  who  covered  these  western  shores,  and  brought 
with  them  the  foundation  of  oiu-  society,  schools  and  homes. 

Our  thanlcs  are  due  to  the  citi^iens  of  Colusa  county  for  the 
cordial  good  feeling  manifested  toward  our  enterprise.  In  an 
experience  of  years  we  never  found  a  more  hospitable  or  ener- 
getic people  than  the  citizens  of  Colusa  county,  and  have 
received  from  them  that  aid  and  support  which  can  only  be 
expected  among  prosperous  and  intelligent  people. 

The  Publishers. 
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THE  MISSIONS— BEAR  FLAG— DISCOVERT  OF  GOLD— AGRICULTURE 
—COMMERCE— AREA— RESOURCES— VOTES— FIRST  SETTLERS. 

One  hundred  years  ago— almost  withia  the  memory  of  men 
now  Uving— hut  very  httle  of  California's  Koil  had  been  trod 
by  the  foot  of  civilized  man.  Even  up  to  the  dlscoveiy  of  gold 
in  1S4S.  it  was  an  afar  oft'  land,  even  to  those  on  the  western 
border  of  civilization"  School-boys  then  looked  upon  their 
maps  and  wondered  if  they  might  ever  be  permitted  to  traverse 
the  " unexplored  regions"  marked  thereon.  About  that  time, 
when  Thomas  H.  Benton  said  that  the  child  was  then  born  that 
would  see  a  railroad  connecting  ocean  with  ocean,  most  people 
smiled,  and  thought  that  the  day-dream  of  the  old  man  had 
somewhat  unsettled  his  hitherto  stalwart  intellect.  No  dream 
of  forty  years  ago,  no  matter  how  bright  the  colors  that  may 
have  been  placed  before  the  imagination,  ever  pictured  the 
California  of  to-day— our  own,  our  loved  California. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1542,  Juan  Rodiriguez  Cabrillo,  who 
had  been  one  of  Cortezs  pilots,  left  Navidad.  in  Mexico,  under 
instructions  from  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Spain,  on  a 
voya:^e  of  discovery.  He  passed  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  reached 
latitude  44°  on  the  10th  of  March.  1543.  The  cold  became  so 
intense  that  he  heatled  liis  ship  again  for  Navidad.  Cabrillo 
landed  at  Cape  Mendocino,  which  he  called  Mendoza,  in  honor 
of  the  Viceroy.  Whatever  discoveries  may  have  been  made 
by  this  navigator  was  followed  with  no  practical  results. 

The  next  expedition  along  the  coast  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  English  buccaneer,  Francis  Drake,  afterwa'rds  knighted 
by  QueenElizabeth  for  his  success  in  capturing  and  destroying 
the  rich  Spanish  ships.  There  long  existed  a  popular  belief 
that  Drake  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  that 
the  bay  was  name.l  fur  him.  but  it  is  now  well  settle.!  that  the 


bay  he  entered  was  that  of  Tomales,  on  the  coast  of  Marin 
county.     This  once  bore  the  name  San  Francisco. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   NATIVES. 

The  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  quoting  from  "  an  old  chroni- 
cler of  the  time,"  gives  the  followmg  curious  and  interesting 
description  of  the  natives  as  found  by  Drake: 

These  people  bringing  the  admiral  (Drake)  a  present  of 
feathers  and  cauls  of  net-work,  he  entertained  them  so  kindly 
and  generously,  that  they  were  extremely  pleased,  and  soon 
afterwards  they  sent  him  a  present  of  feathei^  and  bags  of  to- 
bacco. A  number  of  them  coming  to  deliver  it,  gathered  them- 
selves together  at  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  from  the  highest  point 
of  which  one  of  them  harangued  the  admiral,  whose  tent  was 
placed  at  the  bottom.  Wlien  the  speech  was  ended,  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  came  down,  offering  their  presents,  at  the 
same  time  returning  what  the  admiral  had  given  them.  The 
women  remaining  on  the  hilh  tearing  their  hair  and  making 
dreadful  bowlings,  the  admiral  supposed  them  engaged  in  mak- 
ing sacrifices,  and  thereupon  ordered  divine  service  to  be  per- 
formed at  his  tent,  at  which  these  people  attended  with  aston- 
ishment. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  in  Califovjiia  being  soon  known 
through  the  country,  two  persons  in  the  character  of  ambas- 
sadors came  to  the  admhal,  and  informed  hin.,  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  were  able,  that  the  king  would  visit  him,  if  he  might 
be  assured  of  coming  in  safety.  Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  a 
numerous  company  soon  appeared,  in  front  of  which  was  a  very 
comely  person,  hearing  a  kind  of  sceptre,  on  which  liung  two 
ero\yns,  and  three  chains  of  great  length.  The  chains  were  of 
bones,  and  the  crowns  of  net-work,  curiously  wrought  with 
feathers  of  many  colors. 
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pevson,  sun-ounded  by  a  number  of  tall  --'^-^'^'^J^^ 
.vho  we  followed  by  the  common  F^P'^' '^'^l'' *" . "" 
g.aadev  appearance,  bad  painted  tbcn  faces  of  vanous  co  o    , 
Ld  all  of  Ln>,  even  tbe  ebildven,  being  loaded  -«',P-"  ^^ 
The  n,en  bemg  drawn  np  in  line  of  battle,  the  ad^ral  sto  d 
ready  to  receive  the  king  within  the  fences  of  h,s  tent.     The 
conrpany  havhrg  baited  at  a  distance,  the  sceptre-bearer  mad 
■a  spLk  baU  an  hour  long,  at  the  end  of  -'-'^  ^^  >'f  ^^  7f^ 
tag  and  dancing,  in  whieb  he  was  followed  by  the  Umg  and  aU 
th!  people,  who,  continuing  to  sing  and  dance,  came  qurte  up 
to  the  tent;  when  sitting  dawn,  tbe  king  took  off  b,s  crown  of 
feathers,  placed  it  on  the  admiral's  head,  and  pnt  on  h,m  the 
other  ensigns  of  royalty;  and  it  is  said  that  he  made  hrm  a 
solemn  tender  of  bis  whole  kingdom;  aU  winch  the  admua 
accepted  in  tbe  name  of  the  queen,  his  sovereign,  m  hopes  that 
these  proceedings  might,  one  time  or  other,  contribute  to  tbe 

advantage  of  England.  . 

The  common  people,  dispersing  themselves  among  the  admi- 
ral's tent.,  professed  the  utmost  admiration  and  esteem  for  the 
Knglish.  whom  they  considered  as  more  than  mortal;  and  ac- 
cordingly prepa.-ed  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  which  the  English 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  directmg  them,  by  signs,  that  their 
xeligious-worship  was  alone  due  to  the  Supreme  Maker  and 

Preserver  of  all  things. 

The  admiral  and  some  of  his  people,  traveling  to  a  distance 
in  the  country,  saw  such  a  quantity  of  rabbits,  that  it  appeared 
an  entu-e  warren;  they  also  saw  deer  in  such  plenty  as  to  run  a 
thousand  in  a  herd.  The  earth  of  the  country  seemed  to 
promise  rich  vems  of  gold  and  silver,  some  of  the  ore  bemg 
constantly  found  on  digging. 

In  1595  a  vessel  called  the  San  Agustin  was  sunk  iaTomales 
bay  and  the  week  afterwards  drifted  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    According  to  Gen.  il.  S.  Vallejo.  in  1603  the  admiral 
Sebastian  Vbxayno,  having  on  board  of  his  tiag-sliip  one  of  the 
pilots  of  the  San  Agustin.  sailed  up  and  down  the  coast,  stop- 
ping.'without  landing  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  (not  the  pres- 
ent one),  which  was  that. of  Tomales,  near  Point  lleyes.     Viz- 
cayno  took  very  extensive  and  correct  geographical  observa- 
tions; but  the  only  copy  of  his  chart  in  existence  is  made  on 
such  a  small  scale  that  very  little  information  can  be  derived 
from  it  concerning  this  portion  of  the  coast. 

In  subsequent  yeai-s  several  ves-stils  from  the  Philippine  Jslanils 
came  down  the  coast  on  their  way   to  Acapulco;  no  UH-ntiun. 
however,  is  made  that  any  of  them  ever  touched  at  any  point 
on  the  coast  of  California,  although  it  is  certahi  thatfrom  the 
voyages  in  question  we  have  notes  concerning  its  coast.     Hy 
some  data  obtained  therefrom,  and  particularly  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Vizcayno,  the  first  pilot  of  the  Pliihppincs.  Don  Jos6 
UonzalcH  (Jabrera  Bueno,  made  Kevoral  sea  charts  which,  to- 
gether with  a  theoretical  treatise  on  navigation,  was  publishod 
in  Manilla  in  the  year  17:M-.     Tlii-  work  gives  a  dt-Hciijitiou  of 


the  coast  from  Point  Eeyes  to  Point  Pinos  wrth  the  same  degree 

fa    ley  as  can  be  given  in  the  present  day,  wrHr  the  excep- 

on    f  what  appertains  to  tbe  Golden  Gate  and  the  unknown 

uon  oi  "  1 J^  iTrancisco      In    t  there  is  described 

interior  of  the  bay  of  San  I  rancisco. 

perfectly  the  ancient  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  Point  Keyes, 
peiieci,  y  ^^        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

as  tbe  present  one  was  not  Known  a 

covered  until  thirty-five  years  later.  c,„  re.an 

On  tbe  31st  of  October,  1769,  the  expedition  from  San  Diego 
was  tbe  first  that  made  explorations  in  Califoi^ia  overland     In 
it  came  PortoU,  Bivera  y  Moncada,  Pages  and  Father  Ci^pl^ 
They  ascended  the  hills  now  called  Point  San  Pedro  (county  of 
L  Mateo),  from  whence  they  ,saw  the  bay  of  the  Fara  ones 
which  extends  from  Point  San  Pedro  to  Pomt  Reyes;  and  they 
also  noticed  Cabrera  Bueno's  bay  of  San  Francco,  and  the 
Farallones.     On  the  1st  of  November  they  sent  a  party  to  Point 
Reyes      On  the  2d  of  the  same  month  several  hunters  of  the 
expedition  ascended  the  high  mountains  more  towards  the  east; 
and.  although  we  have  no  correct  information  as  to  the  names 
of  those  hunter.,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  the  first  white  m- 
habitanU  who  saw  the  large  arm  of  tbe  sea  known  at  present 
as  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.     The  portion  that  was  seen  by 
them  was  that  which  lies  between  the  San  Bruno  mountains 
and  the  estuary  or  creek  of  San  Antonio  (Oakland).    They  dis- 
covered tbe  bay,  unle,ss  tbe  honor  is  accorded  to  the  exploring 
party  that  returned  on  tbe  3d  of  November,  who  also  had  dis- 
covered tbe  branch  of  the  sea,  by  which  they  were  prevented 
from  reaching  Point  Reyes,  and  the  primitive  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    On  tbe  ith  of  November  tbe  whole  of  the  expeclition  saw 
the  newlv  discovered  bay,  and  they  trie<l  to  go  around  it  by  the 
south;  but  not  being  able  to  do  so,  they  returned  to  Monterey. 


flBST  SETTLEMEKT — THE  MISSIONS. 

The  first  .<*ttlement  in  California  was  at  San  Diego  in  1769. 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Other  missions  fol- 
lowed, and  in  iai)2  there  were  eighteen,  with  populations- 
mostly  Christianized  Indians— as  follows:— 


n«to  o( 

FdiiiiiUiiK: 


17(59 

17!lfi 
177(1 
1771 
17'.I7 

I7Sli 

17S7 

177:i 

17H7 

17!t1 

1771 

1771J 

17117 

17111 

1777 

17H7 

17711 


San  Diego, 

San  r.iiis  Roy  de  1^-anoia,. 

Sail  ,lii:in  (_'iiitistruno, 

S.1I1  liiilirii'l,.  — 

S;.n  1'\tiiuik1i), 

Si. II  Ihu'iiiivi-'iilurn, 

Sivnla  Uiirl>iira, -  - .  - 

1j»  riiiisimii  t'oneopeion,. 

San  Luiw  Obispo 

Sun    Miguel. ■ 

Snli'dad, 

Sun  Aiih'iiio  do    I'tidiui, 
Sun  Ciirlos  do  Muntovey,. 

Sun  Juiin  UuuUstil, 

Sunlji   ''rii/. 

Suulu    Climi, 

Sun    ,)orti", - 

Sun    Kranoisco, 

_Totiilft,^  -  ^^^--r^AJ-- 

""•001^  Viillojo-»Ta.li-<«B  (lot,  «.  \m.  ut  tlu.  UHHli 
MiHBiou  "f  Sim  KnuK'iHi'o.      . 


iiuiiivi'ranry  i>t  foHniUws  ot 


TRINITY      M 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MISSIONS. 

At  the  end  of  sixty-five  years,  1834,  Hon.  John  W.  Dwinelle 
tells  us,  in  Centennial  Memoirs,  page  89,  that  the  missionaries 
of  Upper  California  found  themselves  in  possession  of  twenty- 
one  prosperous  missions,  planted  upon  a  line  of  about  seven 
hundred  miles,  running  from  San  Diego  north  to  the  latitude 
of  Sonoma.     More  than  thirty  thousand  Indian  con\'erts  were 
lodged   in  the   mission  buildings,  receiving  religious   culture, 
asskting  at  divine  worship,  and  cheerfully  performing  their  easy 
tasks.     Over  seven  hundred  thousand  cattle,  of  various  species, 
pastured   upon  the  plains,  as  well   as  sixty  thousand  horses. 
One  hundi-ed  and  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised 
annually,  which,  with  maize,  beans,  peas,  and  the  like,  made 
up  an  annual  crop  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  bushels; 
while,  according  to  the  climate,  the  different  missions  rivaled 
each  other  in  the  production  of  wine,  brandy,  soap,  leather, 
hides,  wool,  oil,  cotton,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  salt,  and  soda.     Of 
two  hundred  thousand  horned  cattle  annually  slaughtered,  the 
missions  furnished  about  one-half,  whose  hides,  hoofs,  horns  and 
tallow  were  sold  at  a  net  result  of  about  ten  dollars  each,  mak- 
ing a  million  dollars  from  that  source  alone;  while  the  other 
articles,    of    which    no   definite    statistics   can    be    obtained, 
doubtless  reached  an  equal  value,  making  a  total  production 
by  the  missions  themselves  of  two  million  doUai-s.     Gardens, 
vineyards,  and  orchards  surrounded  all  the  missions,  except  the 
three  northernmost— Dolores,  San  Rafael,  and  San  Francisco 
Solano— the  climate  of  the  fii-sfc  being  too  inlmspitable  for  tliat 
purpose,  and  the  two  latter,  born  near  the  advent  of  the  Mexi- 
can revolution,  being  stifled  in  their  infancy.     The  other  Mis- 
sions, according  to  their  latitude,  were  ornamented  and  enriched 
with  plantations  of  palm-trees,  bananas,  oranges  and  figs,  with 
orchards  of  European  fruits ;  and  with  vast  and  fertile  vineyards, 
whose  products  were  equally  valuable  for  sale  and  exchange, 
and  for  the  diet  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  missions. 
Aside   from  these  valuable  properties,  and  from  the  mission 
buildings,  the  five  stock  of  the  missions,  valued  at  their  current 
rates,  amounted  to  three  million  dollars  of  the  most  active  cap- 
ital, brmging  enormous  annual  returns  upon  its  aggregate  value, 
and,  owing  to  the  great  fertiUty  of  animals  in  California,  more 
than  repairing  its  annual  waste  by  slaughter. 

The  extinction  of  the  missions  was  decreed  by  act  of  the 
Spanish  Cortez  in  1813,  and  agam  in  1828;  also,  by  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  in  1833.  Year  after  year  they  were  despoiled  of 
their  property,  until  their  final  overthrow  about  the  year  1845. 
Each  successive  revolution  ui  Mexico  had  recourse  to  the  rich 
California  missions  for  plunder. 

WHITE  PEOPLE  BEQEH  TO  COME. 

During  these  years  there  had  gathered  around  the  missions 
a  number  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  laymen.     In  1812,  the  Rus- 


sians made  a  settlement  at  Bodega,  and  afterwards  extended 
their  settlements  to  other  portions  of  the  State.     There  was 
always  a  jealousy,  however,  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
population,  and  in  1841,  the  Russians  sold  out  their  entire  pos- 
sessions to  Captain  John  A.  Sutter.     Previous  to   1826,  there 
were  but  few  of  the  white  race  in  California  other  than  Span- 
iards and  Russians;  but,  in  that  year,  the  Columbia  and  North 
American  Fur  Companies  united  their  mterests,  and  after  that 
trappers  wandered  around  the  borders,  and  occasionally  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  ports  of  the  sea  shore.     In  1840,  Governor 
Juan  B.  Alvarado  had  a  number  of  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners arrested  and  put  into  prison.     In  1842,  Commodore 
Thomas  ap  Oatsby  Jones,  being  on  this  coast  in  command  of 
the  United  States  squadron,  and  hearing  that  war  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  took  possession  of  Mon- 
terey, and  hoisted  the  stare  and  stripes;  but  finding  himself  m 
error,  he  next  day  surrendered  the  place  to  the  Mexican  author- 
ities and  made  an  apology.     This  event  tended  to  further  prej- 
udice the  Californians  against  the  Americans.     From  1843  tff 
1846,  a  great  number  of  people  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains 
for  settlement  in  California  and  Ofegon.    The  Mex-ican  Congress, 
feeling  that  California  was  about  to  slip  from  their  country  as 
Texas  had  done  before,  passed  laws  against  the  inti-usion  of 
these  foreigners ;  hut  there  was  no  power  hi  the  State  competent 
to  put  these  edicts  into  execution. 

BEAR    FLAG   WAR. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  known  ha  the  Bear  Flag  War,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  promment  in  the  history  of  Colusa 
county  were  central  figures.  In  1846,  the  American  settlers, 
many  of  whom  had  married  Spanish  ladies,  learned  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  General  Castro,  then  Governor  of 
California,  to  take  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
element,  and  more  especially  of  the  Americans.  Lieutenant 
John  C.Fremont,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
was  then  camped  at  the  north  end  of  the  Buttes,  being  on  his 
way  to  Oregon.  The  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to  hun,  asking 
him  to  remain  and  give  them  the  protection  of  his  presence. 
He  was  afraid  of  a  court-martial;  hut  they  argued  with  him 
that  if  he  would  take  back  to  Washington  his  broken  Lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  one  hand  and  Califoinia  in  the  other,  he 
would  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  nation.  The  bait  was  a 
tempting  one.  Fremont  hesitated,  but  they  kept  allurmg  him 
nearer  the  scene  of  action.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1S4G.  there  were 
some  thirteen  settlers  in  his  camp  at  the  month  of_  Feather 
river,  when  "\^'illiam  Knight,  who  had  arrived  in  the  country 
from  Missouri  in  1841,  and  had  married  a  Spanish  lady,  came 
and  informed  them  that  Lieuteutant  Arci  had  passed  his  place 
—now  Knight's  Landing— that  morning,  gamg  south,  witli  a 
band  -of  horses  to  be  used  against  the  Americans  in  California. 
The  settlei-s  organized  a  company  with  Ezekiel  Merritt,  the 


,„3T0UT  0.  oo...J^J^o^^^rrj^f^ 


They  overtook  him  on  the  °—  ";'^,,_  ,,d  theve  wa., 
and  Ms  houses.  The  »"«-  ^  Wh I  LTy  got  back  to  F.o- 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  ahead.  e  y  „„^„itatioB 

.ont.  camp  they  fonndothe.sett^«-;^^  ^^^^^^_^^^^^,^^_,^  „, 
it  Tvas  determined  to  captuie  bonoma.  jjorthom 

Genera,  M.  G.  Valleio,  ^-^^f -;':::^  .  hed  aiong, 
Callta-nia.     They  g^*heved^trcngttr  a.  they  ^^ 

.nd^hentheygottoJohnGn^y.    a  -^^^^ 

CAPTURE   OF   GENERAL  VALLEJO. 


,„y  residence  at   Sonoma,  and  -*"\h„  northern  frontier, 
,„oMnysei.then^™^^^^^^^^ 

:;.5  I  td  maltled  at  my  o.n  expense  a  respectable  garr. 
:::rma,.hieho.er.in^^—;^;--^ 
.„.e  in  eampar^^^«^^-_^  „_,,,„„,,,, 

::r::^:"ne^--Hr 

^hout  defense  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  tins 
rrand^gouttheirplans.    Years  before,  1  had  nr^.tly 
:;:  Id  Jth'e  Government  of  Mexico  the  ueces.ty  of  sta^ 
2ing  a  sufficient  force  on  the  frontier,  else  Sonoma  would  be 
r^ich  would  be  equivalent  to  leaving  the  rest  o.  the  eoun- 
1  an  easy  prey  io  the  invader.     What  think  you,  my  fr>end  , 
:L  thXluLon,  sent  n.e  in  reply  to  my  repeated  demands 
for  means  to  fortify  the  country  )     These  instruct.ons  were, 
that  I  should  at  onee  force  the  immigrant  to  recross  the  S.erra 
Nevada,  and  depart  fro.n  the  territory  of  the  repubhc.     lo  say 
nothing  of  the  inhu,„anity  of  these  orders,  the.r  oxoeut.on  was 
physically  impossible-first,  because  the  imm.grants  ean.e    n 
Ltumn,  when  snow  covered  the  Sierra  so  ,,u>ekly  as  to  make 
^  return 'impraeticahlc.     Under  the  circu.nstanees,  not  only  1, 
hut  Con.mandante-Gcneral  Ca.str„,  resolved  U.  prov.de  the  nn- 
,„i,„.a„ts  with  letters  of  security,  that  they  nnght  remain  tem- 
porarily in  the  country.    We  always  n.adu  a  show  of  aulhonly 
but  well  convinced  all  the  tunc  that  we  had  no  power  to«s,B 
the  inv^on  which  wo*  con.ing  upon  us,     NS'dh  the  IranUncss 


^m„t  the  American  immigrants  never 
of  a  soldier  I  — ,  =[°"f  ^t.eatmcnt  they  received  at  the 
had  cause  to  complam  o  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

hands  of  either  »'»  "  f  ^'a  calaboose  for  sixty  days 
o™r,s  to  Sacramento,  and  kep      ■  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^^^,j 

returned  us  to  our  hearths. 

,         ■      e  of  their  prisoners,  the  revolutionists  at  once 
On  the  scure  of  P  .^  ^^^  j,,,,„„ 

took  steps  to  ;in--;2  --;;;  ^,„,,,  ,„t  to  retahr  the 
of  Jolnr  Or,gsby.  f-  »  ,_^„  ^^  ...en  called  at  the  bar- 
permanent  command.     A  mee  ,,,,,u,der  the 

presidency  of  WiUmin  t^.        ,  independence  of 

.etary.     ^*  ";V-=°'^:;:::S*:ee%ommenced  they  must 
the  country,  stating  that  havin„  on  ^^_ 

proceed,  for  to  turn  back  was  certain  '^J'^  ^^^^, 

[ntion  of  the  -mention  however.^um™^'^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

-=r:er^:^:SrrL:r- 

which  will  appear  in  the  amiexed  doenn^n..^  ^ 
English,  signed  by  the  principal  actoi.  in  the 
reads: — 


.,  We,  the  undesigned,  having  reived  -^-bhsh  a  gc^ 
,„entupon  republican  principle,  in  — ^^^^^T^e 
o„v  tellow-citi.ens,  and  having  taken  up  -"- '^   J        ^^    ^ 

„,„,/or  government,  feel  it  our  duty  ^'^;^^;Z.^  in 
„te,ition  U,  take  or  injure  any  pei^on  ^''>" J^"  ,,.,, 

opposition  to  the  cause,  nor  wll,  we  -^o  -  —  «"  ^^  ^^^ 
,,  p,,va..  individuals  further  than  is  «cce^.y_^^_  ^^^^^^_ 
diate  sui.port.  ^  Semm-E, 

■Wii.uAM  Fallon. 

Samuel  Kei.sky." 

,,,„„  ,„,,„„,  ,  .„,  the  Spanish  language  and  ..ads  a3  follo.s:- 

..aonstopr.laprest«.<ie.hal,iei.do.idosorpr.iu.ido^-2 

n cu,saf.ier.aai.iiiada,,e.,uet.,,.p.--^>-; 

y  odiciale,  HMO.  estahan  de  gnarmeion  on   »  a     ■ 

•,„.Hrnsa,t.anl.o.vo,<'omuln.S,  ^.'Mlumi      i 
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prometemos  nue  stra  palabra  de  honor,  de  qe.  estando  bajo  las 
garantias  de  pvisionero  da  guerra,  no  tomaremos  las  avmas  ni  a 
favor  ni  contra  repetida  fuerza  armada  de  quien  hemos  reclbiro 
la  intimacion  del  momto.  y  un  escrito  fuinado  qe.  garantiza 
nuestras  vidas,  faniilias  dd  intereses,  y  los  de  toto  el  vecindario 
de  esta  jurisdn.  mientras  no  hagamos  oposicion.  Sonoma,  Junio 
14.,  de  184G.  M.  G.  Vallejo, 

VcR.  Prtjdon.  Salvador  Vallejo." 

W.  B.  IDE's  PROCLAMATION. 


It  was  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  president  of  the  meet- 
ing above  referred  to  that  Ide  issued  the  foUowing  proclama- 
tion:— 

"  A  proclamation  to  all  persons  and  dtisens  of  the  District  of 
Sonoma,  requesting  tJiem  to  remain  at  peace,  and  follow 
tUir  mghtful  occupations  without  fear  of  molestation. 
"The   Commander-in-chief  of   the  troops  assembled  at   the 
fortress  of  Sonoma,  gives  his  inviolable  pledge  to  all  persons  in 
California,  not  found  under  arms,  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  persons,  their  property,  or  social  relations,  one 
with  another,  by  men  under  his  command. 

"  He  also  solemnly  declares  his  object  to  be :  first,  to  defend 
himself  and  companions  in  arms,  who  were  invited  to  this  coun- 
try by  a  promise  of  lands  on  which  to  settle  themselves  and 
famines;  who  were  also  promised  a  republican  government; 
when  having  arrived  in  California  they  -^vere  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  or  renting  lands  of  their  friends;  who,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  or  being  protected  by  a  re- 
publican government,  were  oppressed  by  a  mihtary  despotism  ; 
who  were  even  threatened  by  proclamation,  by  the  chief  officers 
of  the  aforesaid  despotism,  with  extermination,  if  they  should 
not  depart  out  of  the  country,  leaving  all  their  property,  arms, 
and  beasts  of  burden;  and  thus  deprived  of  their  means  of  flight 
or  defense,  were  to  be  driven  through  deserts  inhabited  by  hos- 
tile Indians  to  certain  destruction. 

"  To  overthrow  a  government  which  has  seized  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  missions  for  its  individual  aggran<lizement;  which 
has  ruined  and  shamefully  oppressed  the  labormg  people  of 
Cahfornia,  by  enormoxis  exactions  on  goods  imported  into  the 
country,  is  the  determined  purpose  of  the  brave  men  wlio  are 
associated  under  my  command. 

"I  also  solemnly  declare  my  object,  in  the  second  place,  to  be 
to  invite  all  peaceable  and  good  citizens  of  California,  who  are 
friendly  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  equal  rights,  and 
I  do  hereby  invite  them  to  repair  to  my  camp  at  Sonoma,  with- 
out delay,  to  assist  us  m  establishing  and  perpetuating  a  re- 
publican government,  which  shall  secure  to  all  civil  and  religious 
hberty  which  shall  encourage  virtue  and  literature;  which 
shall  leave  uashackled  by  fetters,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 

manufactures. 

I  further  declare,  that  T  rely  upon  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 


tions, the  favor  of  heaven,  and  the  bravery  of  those  who  are 
bound  and  associated  with  me,  by  the  principles  of  self-preserv- 
ation, by  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  hatred  of  tyi-anny.  for  my 
hopes  of  success. 

"I  furthermore  declare,  that  I  believe  that  a  government  to 
be  prosperous  and  happy,  must  originate  with  the  people  who 
are  friendly  to  its  existence;  that  the  citizens  are  its  guardians, 
the  officers  its  servants,  its  glory  its  reward. 

"William  B.  Ide. 

"  Head-quarters  Sor\oma,  June  ISth,  ISJiG." 

A  guard  consistnig  of  W.  B.  Ide,  Jolni  Grigsby,  Capt.  Merritt, 
Wm.  Hargrave  and  five  others,  conveyed  the  prisoners  to  Sut- 
ter's fort.  Sutter  received  the  prisoners,  and  Lieutenant  Fre- 
mont, who  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  remon- 
strated with  him  for  so  doing. 


THE  BEAR  FLAG. 

It  had  become  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  flag,  and 
Henry  L.  Ford,  the  first  Assemblyman  from  Colusa  county 
after  its  organization,  suggested  the  hear  flag.  The  flag,  ac- 
cording to  Judge  Ide,  was  a  piece  of  plam  cotton  cloth,  orna- 
mented with  some  red  flannel  taken  from  the  shirt  of  one  of  the 
men.  In  addition  to  the  bear,  which,  by  the  way  was  not  the 
most  artistic  drawing  of  the  animal  that  has  been  made,  it  con- 
tained a  star  and  the  words  "California  Republic." 

The  garrison  left  in  charge  of  Sonoma  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Henry  L.  Ford  was  elected  First  Lieutenant, 
Uranville  P.  Swift,  Fu-st  Sergeant,  and  Samuel  Gibson,  Second 
Sergeant.  All  these,  together  with  Judge  Ide,  were  at  that  date 
residents  of  the  territory  af  tenvard  formed  into  Colusa  county. 
Lieutenant  Ford,  on  taking  command,  said: 

"My  countrymen!  We  have  taken  upon  oui-selves  a  very 
responsible  duty.  We  have  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Mexi- 
can nation.  We  are  bound  to  defend  each  other  or  be  shot! 
There's  no  half-way  place  about  it.  To  defend  ourselves,  we 
must  have  disciplme.  Each  of  you  has  had  a  voice  m  choosing 
your  officers.     Now  they  are  chosen,  they  must  he  obeyed  !" 

To  which  the  enthe  band  responded  that  the  authority  of  the 
officers  should  he  supported.  For  point  and  brevity  this  is 
almost  equal  to  the  speech  put  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  his 
military  heroes  by  Tacitus,  tlie  gieat  Roman  historian. 

The  words  of  William  B.  Ide,  m  continuation  of  the  letter 
quoted  above,  throw  further  light  upon  the  maehuiery  of  tlie 
civil-military  force:  "The  men  were  divided  into  two  com- 
panilcs  of  ten  men  each.  The  Fii-st  Artillery  were  busily 
engaged  in  putting  the  cannons  in  ordei",  which  were  charged 
doubly  with  grape  and  canister.  The  First  Rifle  Company 
were  busied  in  cleaning,  repairing  and  loading  the  small 
arms.  The  Commander,  after  setting  a  guard  and  posting 
a  sentinel  on  one  of  the  highest  buddings  to  watch  the  approach 
of  any  persons  who  might  feel  a  curiosity  to  inspect  our  opera- 
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tions  directed  iis  leiauro  to  the  establishment  of  some  system  of 
firjcewLeby  all  the  defenders' families  might  ho  brough 
"^l  1  Jof  ou.  gan-ison  and  snppovted     Ten  — 
;oundsof  Hour  weve  puvehased  on  the  ceditof  tl^^go-— 

----r:r::p,^"--if:r::; 

banded  Igetho.  Aftev  the  first  round  of  dufes  was  p  - 
formed,  as  ma.y  as  eould  be  spared  off  guard  were  cahed  o- 
gether  and  our  situation  fuUy  explained  to  the  men  by  the 
commanders  of  the  garrison."  Onntxin 

We  have  seen   it  stated   by   some  vpr.ters.  that  Captam 
John  Grigsby  was  chosen  to  the  command  after  the  capture  o 
Sonoma,  and  also  that  Ide  was  so  chosen,  but  both  of  them  went 
^ith  the  prisoners  to  Sutter's  fort.    We  have  talked  w,th  both 
Ide  and  Semple  about  the  bear  flag  war,  and  we  are  certam  tha 
Ide  was  not  the  mihtary  commander,  hut  that  it  was  m  a  cvrl 
capacity  that  he  issued  the  proclamation  above  g.ven.    Ford, 
altho-ugh  nominally  a  lieutenant,  wa.  the  real  mihtary  leader 
of  the  bear  flag  party.     He  ha<l  served  four  yea.,  as  Sergeant 
in  the  U.  S.  Dragoons,  aiid  understood  the  drill  and  d.scplme 
better  than  those  more  able  to  direct  the  policy  to  be  pu^ued. 
Ide  and  Semple  were  the  leaders  in  that. 

FIGHT   USDER   THE  BEAK   FLAG. 


The  only  real  fight  of  the  war  occurred  on  the  25th  of  June, 
between  a  body  of  about  eighty  Californias  and  some  twenty 
men  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Ford.  These  few  men 
were  put  to  flight,  and  continued  their  march  across  the  bay. 
Fremont  arrived  at  Sonoma  two  days  after  the  fight,  st.ll  hesi- 
tating He  wanted,  so  we  are  told  by  Semple  and  Ide,  to  occupy 
a  position  where  he  might  reap  the  benefit  of  a  victory  and  not 
sufler  from  defeat. 

After  the  return  of  the  Califomians  across  the  bay,  the  Bear 
Flag  party  urged  Fremont  to  capture  the  ship  Moscow,  then 
lying  at  SauceUto,  cross  the  bay.  capture  Castro  and  by  one 
bold  stroke  end  the  war.  Capt.  Phelp.  of  the  Moscow,  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  movera(.nt,  and  even  went  so  far  aa  to 
put  a  lot  of  provisions  on  a  launch  near  enough  to  them  to  be 
captured  by  the  party  of  revolutionists. 

On  the  7th  of  July.  Commodore  John  D.  Sloat  took  posses- 
sion of  Monterey,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  Bear  Flag 
party  heard  of  it,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  took  the  place  of 
the  Bear. 

CAl'TURE  OF   MONTEREY. 

Concerning  the  capture  of  Monterey,  wo  wore  fortunate 
enough  U>  hear  the  recital  by  Commodore  Sioat  himself.  War 
waB  anticipated  between  tin;  XJnitrd  States  and  Mexico  long 
before  it  occurred,  and.Connnodoro  -Junt^H,  then  in  comnian.l  on 
this  coa«t,  was  instructed  to  takoMontoroy,  the  capital  nl*  Cal- 


„  be  heard  that  hostilities  had  commenced.    As 
i(o™a,as  soona.  he  heard  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^^^^^  ^^^ 

we  have  seen  he  ^*^f  ™  J^  ^^^  j  ^Xo^t.  who  succeeded, 
American  Minister,  he  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,  'm,,,,,,,  ,;,,  , 
had  the  same  instructions,  and  was  lying 

Mgateand  sloop-of-war,  anxiously  watching  'h-g™  "'J^ 
tmes     It  was  known  that  there  was  an  ai^ngement  with 
e"  land  to  take  possession  of  Califo™ia-and  hold  it  for  Mex- 
'^n  le  of  war.     Admiral  Seymour,  of  the  British  Navy, 
with  the  ime-o'-battle  ship  ColUng^vood  was  also  at  Maza  Ian 
waiting  orders.     One  day  Seymour  got  dispatches  and  feloa 
„ot  none.     Sloat  set  a  watch  on  the  admiral's  movements  and 
Lnd  him  in  close  consultation  with  the  '-'^-8  ""^^J 
avoided  the  American  commander.     He  guessed  that  hostihty 
had  commenced,  and  when  Seymour  went  on  board  his  ve^l 
and  began  to  make  ready  for  departure,  he  felt  eertam  of  th 
fact  and  the  white  sails  oE  the  CoUingwood  had  not  disappeared 
in  the  distance  before  the  two  small  American  vessels  were  un- 
der way  for  Monterey.     Every  possible  inch  of  canvass  was 
spread  and  a  quick  voyage  was  made.     On  arriving  at  Mon- 
terey a  demand  was  made  for  the  surremler  of  the  place,  which 
was  complied  with  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.    In  a  day  or  so 
tlie  lookout  announced  the  approach  of  the  CoUingwood.     Mt 
knowinc  how  the  admiral  would  interpret  his  order  to  take 
possession  of  Monterey,  the  Commodore  had  his  two  small  ves- 
sels got  m  readiness  for  action.     The  huge  EngUshman  sailed 
up  between  the  two  American   vessels  and  dropped  anchor. 
Sloat  sent   an  oflicer  on  board  with  his  compUments  to  the 
•  admiral,  and  the  latter  came  in  person  to  see  the  Commodore. 
He  told  Sloat  that  he  knew  that  he  had  receive<l  no  oflicial  m- 
formation  of  the  existence  of  war.  and  added  that  no  othcer  in 
the  British  nav7  would  have  taken  the  responsibUity  he  had 
done.     He  then  asked  Sloat  in  a  sort  of  bantering  way  what 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  come  into  port  and  found  the 
British  flag  aving.    "  I  would  have  had  you  sink  these  two  ht- 
tlc  ships  for  me,"    was  the  Commodore's  reply.     It  was  thus 
owing  to  the  prompt  action  and  the  courage  of  Commodore  Sloat 
that  wo  became  possessed  of  California. 


I 


FIRST  A^tERlCAN    (10VKHN0R. 

Sloat  proclaimed  himself  Govornor  of  Cftlifox-nia.  and  acted  as 
such  until  the  17th  of  August.  184U,  when  he  was  supoi-seded 
by  Commodore  11,  F.  Stockton,  who  commeuccl  at  once  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  Mexicans  under  Floi-es,  whom  he 
defeated  Jauuai-y  S  and  i).  1847.  In  -buumry.  1847.  Stockton 
appuintcl  Fremont  Governor,  but  this  of  right  bekn,g.Hl  lo 
G.n.ral  S,  W.  ICearny.  who.  on  Mai-ch  1.  assumed  that  othcc^ 
He  W.US  succeeded  by  Colonel  Mason  in  May.  and  on  the  loth 
uf  April.  IS-M).  General  Bennett  Uiley  u-a-  appoint..!  Goveruoi. 
and  ...mtinued  in  utlico  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Polor  U.  Un- 
wil,  nndor  the  Stato  Constitution, 


4h 


..i..^Jk. 


^^SA    STAGE    COMpZiivS     STABLE     COLUSA,    CAU.  eX^^^NOTON  ,   SUPT. 
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LIST  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOVEBNORS. 
The  Governors  of  California  since  its  settlement  to  the  present 
time  were  as  follows: — 

SPANISH  RULE. 

J    T,    ,  1  1767-1771 

Caspar  de  Portala 

Felipe  de  Barri 

Felipe  de  Neve 

Pedro  Fajes 

Jose  Antonio  Romea 

.^       ^   ,     ,     .,,  1792-1794 

•JoseJ.deArnllaga ^^^^^^^^ 

Diego  de  Borica 

Jose  J.  de  Arrillaga r  ■  •  ■ 

*Jose  Arguello 

Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola 

*Adinleriin.  ,  „ 

MEXICAN  RULE. 

Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola 

Luis  Arguello 

Jose  Maria  de  Echeandia 3nne,  1825-Jan.,  1831 

,  V  »    •  .Jan.,  1831— Jan.,  1832 

Manuel  Victona "'^'^ ' 

■,   ■  ^    ■  Jan    1832— Jan.,  1833 

Pio  Pico,  ad  interim ^^'^■'  ^"^^^ 

.Jan.,  1833— Aug.,  183o 

1836 


.1771-1774 
.1774-1782 
.1782-1890 
.1790-1192 


.  1800-1814 
.1814-1815 
.1815-1822 

.1822-1823 
.1823-1825 


DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD. 

In  February,  1848,  gold  was  discovered  at  Ooloina.    J  W. 
Marshall  was  in  d>arge  o£  a  mill  being  eonstruoted  for  Captarn 
Sutter;  a  race  bad  been  dug  to  lead  the  wat.r  to  the  n,iU,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  boy  first  picked  up  a  small  piece  m  the  race ; 
but  the  people  at  the  miU  did  not  think  anythmg  oi  rt  nntd 
Mrs.Sweezy,  who  was  cookmg  for  the  hands,  found  a  large 
piece  a  few  days  afterwards.    An  idea  is  generally  pvevalen^ 
that  the  gold  excitement  spread  very  rapidly;  but  the  news  d.d 
not  reach  Monterey.so  we  are  informed  by  Eev.  Walter  Colton. 
until  the  29th  of  May.    A  party  of  Americans,  of  whom  Jonas 
Speet.  now  ot  Colusa,  was  one,  had  made  up  a  party  aometme 
in  May  to  go  back  to  « the  States,"  and  had  got  on  the.r  way 
to  about  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  river  when  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  Spaniards  who  had  heard  of  the  discovery 
and  who  assured  them  there  wa^  ■■  muncho  plata     to  be  haxl 
for  the  digging  of  it  up.    The  whole  party  then  turned  then: 
steps  towards  Coloma.    It  was  considered  there  that  the  mines 
had  been  worked  out,  and  after  looking  around  a  few  days  the 
party  concluded  to  continue  their  journey  across  the  plains;  but 


Jose  Figuerla 

Jose  Castro,  ad  intm^im Aug..  1835-Jan.. 

,.    ,      r.   *•  Jan.,  1836— Apr.,  1836 

Nicolas  Gutierrez ""^-  J 

^,    .        p,.  Apr.,  1836-Aug.,  1836 

Mariano  Chico ^  ' 

,      ^  ,.  Aue.,1836— Nov.,1836 

Nicolas  Gutierrez -^"S' 

-D  .1    1.  .  .Nov.,  1836— Dec,  1842 

jQan  B.  Alvarado -^  "  ' 

r.  -,    ,^  Dec    1S42— Feb.,  184o 

Manuel  Micheltorreno ■^'ec-  ^^  ^  ,\^,r, 

^.  Feb.,  1845— July,  1846 

Pio  Pico 

AMERICAN  RULE— TERRITORIAL. 

Com.  John  D.  Sloat J"ly    V,  18«-Aug.  17,  1846 

Com.  R.  F.  Stockton Aug.  17, 1846-Jan  847 

Col.  John  C.  Fremont Jan.,        1847-Mch.      ,    847 

n       q  W  Kearny      Mch.    1,  1847-May  31,  1847 

SBirardT^Ln May  31,  lS47-Apr.  IS,  1840 

^  -n-i    r  Apr.  13,  1849— Dec,         1849 

Gen.  Bennet  Riley ^V*-  '■•'' 

•     i^TATE — GOVERNORS. 

SAWB-  Dec  20, 1849 

•Peter  H.  Burnett ^^^     ^.^^^^ 

John  McDougall ^^^     ^^  ^^^^ 

JohnBigler ^^^     g  .^g^^ 

JohnBigler j^^     p_  ^g^g 

J.  Neely  Johnson ^^^     ^^  ^g.g 

JohnB.Weller ^^^     ^.^^^^ 

*MiltonS.  Latham Jan.  14,  1860 

JohnG.Downey ^^^     ^.^^^2 

Leland  Stanford ^^^    ^^  ^^^^ 

tFrederickF.Low ^^^    ^.^^^^ 

Henry  H.Haight..... ^^^    ^.^^^^ 

•Newton  Booth ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

BomnaldoPacheco '.^^.Dec    9'.  1875 

William  Irwin 


a  party  of  Mormons  "  struck  it  rich"  at  the  island  afterwards 
known  as  Mormon  Island,  and  this  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
e:ccitement.     Spect  went  from  the  American  over  on  to  the 
Yuba  and  discovered  gold  there     ^bout  the  fi.st  of  June,  the 
gold  excitement  was  running  high  m  California.     It  soonspread 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountams,  and  the  consequence  was  a  rush 
for  the  gold  mines-over  the  plains,  around  the  Horn,  and  across 
the  Isthmus,  came  a  perfect  stream  of  excited  gold  hunte^. 
These  men  found  no  governmental  machinery  competent  to 
protect  their  lives  or  thei.  property,  and  hence  each  mrnrng 
camp  made  a  law  unto  itself.     The  punishment  of  coui-se  w^ 
sure  and  swift,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  but  httle  of  it. 
Gold  was  left  in  deep  canons  with  no  one  to  wateh  it,  and  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  theft;  but  if  there  were  any  dis- 
posed to  take  what  did  not  belong  to  them,  the  knowledge  that 
their  lives  would  pay  the  forfeit  if  detected  deten-ed  them  from 
it     The  excitement  of  the  times  led  to  gambling.     It  seemed 
that  almost  everybody,  even  those  who  had  been  leadmg  church 
members  at  the  East,  were  seized  with  the  mama  for  gamblmg. 
Tables  for  this  purpose  were  set  cut  in  every  hotel,  and  one 
comer  of  many  of  the  stores,  both  in  mines  and  cities,  were  set 
apart  for  the  monte  table. 


George  C.Perkins. 

■  lluHiuiiii'l- 


Jan.    5,  n 

t  Term  iiiorcMud  from  two  to  lour  years. 


CONSTITUTION  FORMED. 

NOTE  BY  PUBLISHERS.  The  convention  met  at  Monterey  on 
the  1st  of  September,  to  form  a  State  Constitution.  Dr.  Robert 
Semple.  then  of  Benicia,  but  afterwards  of  Colusa,  waa  elected 
President.  Particulars  of  early  legislation,  and  of  removal  of 
capital  at  various  times  and  of  its  present  location  are  fully 
described  on  the  next  three  pages,  taken  from  another  county 
history  published  by  us. 
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THS  CAPITALS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
The  more  mtelUgent  settlTr^California  saw  afc  aa  eaily 
day  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  regular  constitution  and  laws. 
The  provisional  government  existing  since  tl^-^°7^f^^.f„f,f^ 
wa^bnt  a  temporary  affair  and  by  no  means  ^^^  *«  ^f^J^^^^^ 
want,  of  a  great,  growing  and  dangerous  P^P^l^^-^.^^^^^^J 
now  so  strangely  a.d  -ddenly  gathered  together.     The  inhab 
itant.    could  not    wait  the    slow  movements  of    Cong     s- 
Attempts    were    made    by  the    citizens    of    San  Francisco. 
Sonoma    and    San    Jose    to    form    legislatures    for     them- 
selves, which  they  invested  with  supreme  authority     it  was 
quickly  found  that  these  independent  legislative  bodies  came 
iiito  collision  with  each  other,  and  nothing  less  than  a  general 
constitution  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

Great  meetings  for  these  purposes  were  held  at  ban  Jose, 
San  Francisco.  Montei-ey.  Sonoma,  and  other  place.s,  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  1848-9.  It  was  resolved 
that  delegates  be  chosen  by  popular  election  from  all  parts  ot 
the  State  to  meet  at  San  Jose.  These  delegates  were  to  form 
a  Constitution.  These  movements  were  general  on'  the  part  ot 
all  citizens  and  no  partisan  feeling  was  show  in  the  matter. 
While  the  people  were  thus  working  out  for  themselves  this 
great  problem,  the  then  great  Military  Governor,  Gen.  RUey, 
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saw  fit  to  issue  on  the  3d  of  June,  1849,  a  proclamation  calling 
a  Convention  to  meet  at  Monterey  on  the  1st  of  September  to 
frame  a  Constitution. 

These  delegates  were  forty-eight  in  number  and  while  they 
represented  all  parts  of  the  State  they  were  also  representatives 
of  every  State  in  the  Union.  They  were  men  not  much  used 
to  tbose  deliberations  expected  of  such  a  body,  but  they  de- 
termined to  do  their  duty  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  delegates,  at  their  first  regular  meeting  .on  the  4th  of 
September,  cbose,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes.  Dr.  lloberfc 
Semple  as  President  of  the  Convention ;  Captain  William  G. 
Marcy  was  then  appointed  Secretary,  and  the  other  necessary 
offices  were  properly  filled  up.  After  rather  moro  than  a 
month's  constant  labor  and  discussion,  tlio  existing  Con.stitution 
of  California  was  drafted  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion. This  document  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  must 
approved  State  eonatitutiona  of  the  Union,  and  was  frainud  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  moat  liberal  and  independent  opin- 
ions of  the  age. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  delegates  wigncd  the  instrument, 
and  a  salute  of  tkWiy-orie  guns  wa-s  (irud.    The  house  in  which 


the  delegates  met  was  a  large,  handsome  two-story  ston. 
erection,  called  "  Colton  Hall."  and  wa.s  perhaps  the  best  fitted 
for  their  purposes  of  any  buUding  in  the  country.  It  wa. 
erected  by  witor  Colton.  who  wa.  the  first  Alcalde  of  Monte- 
rey under  the  new  Constitution.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Sem- 
ple he  established  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  m 
California  and  called  the  C'a^i/ommT..  The  first  number  was 
issued  Aug  15,  1846.  Our  illustration  shows  Colton  HaU, 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  well  as  Monterey 
and  part  of  the  Bay  on  which  it  is  situated. 

On  Saturday,  the  loth  of  December,  1849,  the  first  Le^la- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Calif  oi-nia  met  at  San  Jose.     The  Assembly 
occupied  the  second  story  of  the  State  House-a  cut  of  whicb 
we  herein  present-but  the  lower  portion,    which    was  de- 
signed for  the  Senate  Chamber,  not  being  ready,  the  latter 
body  held  their  sittings,  for  a  short  period,  in  the  house  of 
Isaac  Branham.  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Market  Plaza.    TLc 
State  House  proper  was  a  building  CO  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high,  and  adorned  with  a  piazza  in  front.     The 
upper  stoi7  was  simply  a  large  room  with  a  stairway  leading 
thereto.     This  was  the  Assembly  Chamber.     The  lower  story 
was  divided  into  fom-  rooms;  the  largest.  20x40  feet,  was  de- 
signed for  the  Senate  Cliamber,  and  the  others  were  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  various  committees.     The  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  tire  on  the  29th  of  April,  1853,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     On  the  fii-st  day  of  the  first  Legisla- 
tive session  only  six  Senators  were  present,  and  perhaps  twice 
as  many  Assemblymen.     On  Sunday,  Governor  Riley  and  Sec- 
retary Halleck  arrived,  and  by  Monday  nearly  all  the  members 
were  present.     Number  of  membei-s:     Senate.  IC ;  Assembly, 
36.    Total,  52.     No  sooner  was  the  Legislature  faurly  organ- 
ized than  the  membei-s  began  to  growl  about  their  accommoda- 
tions.    They  didn't  like  the  Legislative  building,  and  swore 
terribly  between  drinks  at  the  accommodations  of  the  town 
generally.     Many  of  the  Solons  expressed  a  desire  to  remove 
the  Capital  from  San  Jose  immediately.     On  the  19th  instant 
Geo.   B.  Tiugley,  a  meml)er  of  the  House  from   Sacramento, 
ottered  a  bill  to  the  efiect  that  the  Legislature  remove  the  Capi- 
tal at  once  to  Montei*ey.     The  bill  passed  its  tirstreading  and  was 
laid  over  for  further  action.     On  the  20th  Gov.  Riley  resigned 
hLs  gubernatorial  oftice,  and  by  bis  oi-der.  dat^d  Headquarters 
Tenth  Military  Department,  San  Jose,  Cal..  Dea  20.  1849  (Or- 
der No.  41),  Captain  H.  H.  Halleck  was  rePn-ved  as  Secretary 
of  State.     On  the  same  day  Governor  Peter  Burnett  was  sworn 
by  K.  H.  Dimick.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Firet  Instance.     The 
same  day,  also.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont  received  a  majority  of  six 
votes,  and  Dr.  M.  Gwiu  a  majority  of  two  for  Senators  of  the 
United  States.     On  the  evening  of  the  27th,   the  citizens   of 
San  Jose  having  become  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  continued 
griiiubling  of  the  stiungoi's  within  their  gates,  determined  that 
it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  content  the  assembled  wis- 
dom of  the  State,  and  accordingly  ftii-auged  fi>r  a  grand  bail, 
which  was  given  in  the  Assembly  Chamber.     As  la^lios  were 
very  scarce,  the  country  about  was  literally  "  luked,"  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  historian  of  that  period,  "for  souoritas."  and 
their  red  and  yellow  llanuel  petticoiiU  so  variogatod  the  whiri 
of  the  dance  that  the  Aiiierican-drossnd  ladies  and  in   fact  the 
Solons  themselves  wore  actually  bewiUloivd.  and  finally  capti- 
vated, for,  as   the  record  further  states,  "now  and  thru   was 
given  a  aly  wink  of  tho.oyo  botwoon  .somo  Amoiiean  ladios,  and 
between  thom  and  a  iriond  of  the  other  sex  as  Uio  ^(onoritas, 
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bewitching  and  graceful  in  motion,  gUdp.d  by  with  a  captured 
member."     But,  notwithstanding  this  rivalry,  the  first  Califor- 
nia inaugural  ball  was  a  success.     "  The  dance  went   on   as 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.     All  wei-e  in  high  glee.     Spirits  were 
plenty,     Some  hovered  where  you  saw  them  not,  but  the  .•'ound 
thereof  was  not  lost."     Speaking  of  the  appellation  applied  to 
the  first  body  of  California  law-makers,  i.  e.,    "  The  Legislature 
of  a  thousand  drinks,"  the  same  quaint  writer  says,  "with  no 
disrespect  for  the  members  of  that  body,  I  never  heard  one  of 
them  deny  that  the  baptismal  name  was  improperly  bestowed 
upon  them.     They  were  good  drinkers — they  drank  like  men. 
If  they  could  not  stand  the  ceremony  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion they  would  lie  down  to  it  with  becoming  grace.     I  knew 
one  to  be  laid  out  with  a  white  sheet  spread  over  him,  and  six 
lighted  candles  around  him.     He  appeared  to  be  in  thespiiit 
land.     He  was  really  on  land  with  the  spirits  in  him — too  full 
for  utterance.     But  to  do  justice  to  this  body  of  men,  there 
were  but  a  very  few  amnng  them  who  were  given  to  drinking 
habitually,  and  as  for  olHcial  labor,  they  performed  probably 
more   than   any   subsequent  legislative    body    of    the    State 
in  the  same  given  time.     In  the  State  House  there  was  many 
a  trick  played,  many  a  joke  passed,  the  recoUecti'm  of  whith 
produces  a  smile  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  witnessed  them. 


STATE   HOUSE  AT   SAN   JOSE,    ISli). 

It  was  not  nnfrequently  that  as  a  person  was  walking  up  stairs 
with  a  lighted  candle,  a  shot  from  a  revolver  would  extinguish 
it  Then  what  shouts  of  laughter  rang  through  the  building  at 
the  scared  individual.  Those  who  fired  were  marksmen;  their 
aim  was  true  and  they  knew  it.  The  respective  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate  kept  ranches,  as  they  were  termed ; 
that  is  they  kept  open  house.  All  who  entered  drank  free  and 
freely  Under  the  circumstances  they  could  afford  to.  Every 
man  who  drank  of  course  wished  that  the  owner  of  the  estab- 
lishment might  be  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Senate. 
That  wish  w°ould  be  expressed  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  as 
many  different  houses.  A  great  deal  of  solicitude  would  be  in- 
dicated iust  about  the  time  for  drinks.  Speakmg  of  the  way 
in  which  these  gay  and  festive  Legislators  passed  their  evenmgs. 
the  writer  says:  "The  almost  nightly  amusement  was  the 
fandan^ro  There  were  some  respectable  ones  and  some  which 
at  this  day  would  not  be  called  respectable.  The  term  might 
be  considered  relative  in  its  signification.  It  depended  a  good 
deal  on  the  spirit  of  the  times  (not  Boruck's  newspaper)  and 
the  notion  of  the  attendant  of  such  places.  Those  fandangos, 
where  the  members  kept  their  hats  on  and  treated  their  part- 
ners  after   each  dance,  were  not  considered  of  a  high-toned 


character   (modern   members  will  please  bear   this  in  mind). 
There  were  frequent  parties  where  a  little  more  gentility  was 
exhibited.     In  truth,  considering  the  times  and  the  country, 
they  were  very  agreeable.     The  difference  in  language,  in  some 
degree  prohibited  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  two 
sexes   when  -be  Americans  were  in  excess.     But  then,  what 
one  could  not  say  in  so  many  words  he  imagined,  guessed,  or 
made  signs,  and  on  the  whole,  the'  parties  were  novel  and  in- 
teresting.    The  grand  out-door  amusements  were  the  bull  and 
bear  fights.     They  took   place   sometimes  on  St.   James  and 
sometimes  on  Market  Square.     Sunday  was  the  usual  day  for 
bull  fights.     On  the  3d  of  February  the  Legislators  were  enter- 
tained by  a  great  exhibition  of  a  fellow-man  putting  himself  on 
a  level  with  a  beast.     In  the  month  of  March  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement.     It 
was  reported  all  over  the  Capital  that  gold  had  been  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  Coyote  Creek.     There  was  a  general  rush.   Picks 
shovels,  crowbars  and  pans  had  a  large  sale.     Members   of  the 
Legislature,  officials,  clerks  and  lobbyists,   conclnded  suddenly 
to  change  their  vocation.     Even  the   sixteen  dollars  per   day 
which  they  had  voted  themselves  was  no  inducement  to  keep 
them   away  from  Coyote  Creek.     But  they  soon  came  back 
again,  and  half  of  those  who  went  away  would  never  own  it 
after  the  excitement  was  over."     Beyond  the  above  interesting 
and  presumably  prominent  facts,  history  gives  us  very  little 
concerning  the  meeting  of  our  tii'st  Legislature,  except  that  the 
session  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days,  an  adjourn- 
ment having  been  effected  on  the  22d  of  April,  1850. 

The  second  Legislature  assembled  on  the  6th  of  January, 
13.51.  On  the  8th  the  Governor  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Legislature,  and  John  McDougal  was  sworn  in  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Capitol  from  San 
Jose  was  one  of  the  important  ones  of  the  session,  so  much  so 
that  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  were  remarkably  active  in  cater- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  body.  They 
offered  extravagant  bids  of  land  foi;  the  Capitol  grounds,  prom- 
ised all  manner  of  buildings  and  accommodations,  and  even 
took  the  State  scrip  in  payment  for  Legislators'  board.  But 
it  was  of  no  use.  Vallejo  was  determined  to  have  the  Capitol, 
and  began  bribing  members  right  and  left  with  all  the  city  lots 
they  wanted.  The  Act  of  removal  was  passed  Februaiy  14th, 
and  after  that  date  the  Legislators  had  to  sufier.  The  people 
refused  to  take  State  scrip  for  San  Jose  board,  charged  double 
prices  for  everything,  and  when,  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  Solons 
finally  pulled  up  stakes  and  left,  there  was  not  thrown  after 
them  the  traditional  old  shoe,  but  an  assorted  lot  of  mongrel 
oaths  and  Mexican  maledictions. 

Third  Session — Convened  at  Vallejo,  the  new  Capitol,  Janu- 
ary 5th,  18.52.  Number  of  members  :  Senate,  27 ;  Assembly, 
62 ;  total,  89. 

Fourth  Session— Convened  at  Vallejo  January  2d,  1853 ;  re- 
moved to  Benicia,  February  4th,  1853. 

Fifth  Session — Convened  at  Benicia,  January  2d,  1854,  re- 
moved to  Sacramento,  February  25th,  1854,  where  it  has  sinoe 
remained. 

In  the  beginning  of  1860  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  deeded 
to  the  State  lots  of  land  in  the  city  on  which  a  new  State  Cap- 
ital could  be  built.  Work  commenced  the  15th  day  of  May, 
1861,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies, 
conducted  by  N.  Green  Curtis,  then  Grand  Master  of  the  Or- 
der.    In  a  few  years  other  blocks  were  added,  so  that  now  the 
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For  this  addition  the  citizens  ™^'"*°"f  jT^,,,  i,„d,  The 
p.opriati„n  not  being  sufficient  to  fuUy  Wj  ^^'^^^  , 

original  architect  w^  Keuben  f;'"-*;  ™  ^^^f^i  ^iiafng  that 
meed  of  praise  should  be  g.veu  for  ti"'';^"'  ^f^  a, 

now  adorns  the  ^^^y  ^^^^^  ^^i::^.'!!  it  for  son>e 
dedication  ceremonies,  ^"^J^'^  ^  ^  ^^  reeommcnced  in 
time,  and  it  wa.  not  mitd  188"  *l^;^f  ^^  ,,ded  to  the 

of  the  surrounding  streets.  .    ^.     ^        ;„„  ^^aj,A.  in 

The  State  Capitol,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Amenca  stands  in 
a  park  of  eight  blocks,  terraced  and  ornamented  with  .^Iks 
dilt  trees'shrubs  and  plants,  forming  one  o    t^^^^^^^^^^ 
.r.M.  in  thP  country     This  fine  structure  cost  about  b2,oOU,UUU. 

Tdl^HnTaL.^ 

of  Liberty,  rises  240  feet,  and  is  the  ^-^  f  ^^  ^^^m 
view  in  the  dUtance  a^  the  traveler  approaches  the  city  from 

almost  every  direction.  .    i  xi,„  Panif/il 

The  State  Capitol  Park,  in  which  are  located  the  Capitol 
building,  the  State  Armory  and  the  SUite  Printing  Office  em- 
braces t^n  fuU  blocks  of  land,  and  the  breadth  of  four  street 
rumiing  north  a^d  south.     It  is  therefore  upon  it.  longitudma 
sides  1  920  feet  by  780  feet  in  width,  and  is  thus   rom  stree 
center  to  street  center  over  three-eights  of  a  mde  in  length.    It 
has  heretofore  been  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as     Ihe 
Park  ■■  and  "  The  Park  Extension."     The  former  is  raised  m  two 
terraces   and  in  the  middle  is  situated  the   Capitol  building. 
The  latter  is  an  even  grade  from  just  below  Twelfth  street  up 
to  Fifteenth  street,  and  upon  the  northeast  corner  is  situated 
the  Armory  and  PHnting  pffice.     Recent  improvements  upon 
the  extension  are  of  a  character  which  wUl  obviate  any  neces- 
sity for  distinguishing  between  the  sections  of  the  grounds  and 
hereafter  the  entire  plat  will  be  best  designated  aa  the  State 
Capitol  Park.    The  Legislature  in   1878  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $20  000  for  the  improvement  of  the  new  grounds,  to  be  ex- 
pended  under  the  directions   of  the  Capitol  Commissioners. 
Early  in  October  the  preliminary  steps  toward  tho  improve- 
ment were  taken,  and  the  State  Capitol  Gardener,  .Mr.  William 
O'Brien, 'surveyed  the  grounds  and  sot  his  stakes.     The  plan 
adopted  by  the  Capitol  Commissioners  is  one  drawn  by  him. 
and  is  in  excellent  ta.ste.    The  plan  lays  out  tho  grounds  in  a 
graceful  landscape  style,  of  extensive  lawn  and  clumps  ot  trees, 
and  arranges  them  more  especially  as  a  drive.     The  m  tin  dnvo 
is  in  the  form  of  an  elipso,  the  roadway  being  40  feet  m  width, 
and  estimated  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length.     It 
will  be  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  trees,  and  the  grounds  in- 
tervening between   the   roadway   and   tho  fences  are   being 
taatefuUy  laid  out  in  the  beat  style  of  landscape  gardening. 
The  spacious  center  plat  will  be  planted  with  forest  trues,  in 
clumps,  while  beneath    them  will  bo  an  extonsivo  lawn,  the 
freshness  of  which  will  Ijo  exceedingly  greatful  to  tho  eye.    The 
center  feature  of  this  plat  will  bo  a  grove  of  serpmia  (or  Wiwh- 
ington)  gigantea — tho  "big  trees"   of  Oalaveriw  and  Maripnua 
counties.     Other  little  groves  will  indudo  Um  (Jaiilbrnia  arlnjr 
vitie,  from  tlie  mountains;  the  Lawsiui  cyi)re.4s,   from  Port  Ui- 


r  ,r.rol  kind^  and,  what  will  be  gratifying  to 
ford ;  cedars  of  several  ^^^''^^  {^^-....t  trees  familiar  to  peo- 
.verybody,  a  ^-ge  variety  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.^ping  birch. 

purple-leafed  beach,  iin        ,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

l°e1  •:  XSTsentlr .::^-el/an,l  select  varieties  of 
*enn  elms  alternated  with  appropriate  evergreen  trees,  so 
Zrthe  drive  will  present  a  refreshing  aspect,  even  through 

n:::e":';:ur  entrances  to  the  .ro^f';'"^^^^ 
Capitol  Park,   another  at  Fifteenth   and   M  streets,  and  the 
others  on  Thirteenth  street,  one  on  each  s.de    m.dway  of  the 
.rands.     At  the  tour  entrances  to  the  grounds  wdl  atemate 
fmrdiately  at  the  four  points  of  entrance    palms  with  the 
av  nue  elms  such  as  Chamerops-palmetto,  Pr.tchard.a  ^amen- 
osa    Brahia  and  Seaforthia,  etc,  and  it  rs  the  n,tent,on  t^ 
ntriduce  a  few  more  of  the  most  des.rable  var.et.e    of  the 
palm  family,  as  they  can  he  obtained,  to  sUnd  as  smgle  spec, 
mens,  not  only  at  the  new  grounds,  but  f »  »"  "j^  °  ^™' 
Capitol  Park,  immediately  surroundmg  the  Cap-tol  bu.  d,.^^ 
Some  Pritchardias,  Seaforthias  and  Araucarias  were  planted  m 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  1878.     (For  view  of  Capitol,  see  front  of 
this  book.) 


LIST   OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS   PLANTED  IN  THE  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS,  COMMON  NA3IES: 


Acacins. 
Adiini's  needle. 
Afrifun  cedar. 
Arbor  vitiio. 
Alder  (cut  leaved). 
Amerii-nn  Linden, 
Arnucauos. 
Arbutus  onedo. 

Bustard  indigo. 
Broad-lt'iivod  InnreL 
Birch  (Amoricuu  cher- 
ry). 
BracycliitOD. 

California  nutmeg. 
Culif  Tnin  evergtceu 

oak. 
Ciilifornia  hay  troo. 
ralilurnia  redwood. 
C«li(oruia  fir. 
(JiiHsia. 

Carutiiia  laurtO. 
Oaliivoras  aud  Moripo- 

aii  Hiy  Troos. 
Cimiphor  laurtd. 

Ulianthuij, 

Coryyha. 

CliinoflO   torvoya    (yow 
family). 

Chilean  oudar. 

(JititiiK.  ■ 

tlraiio  myrtle. 

U,it-li'avcd  beech. 

(.Ij'[jres8. 

CyliHUB. 

Dato  palm. 
Dcudiii:  oodnr, 
DiiiHUia. 

Uuublo  ro8o  lloweriug 
thurn. 

Kid.  v. 

KiihUhU  yew. 
l^ii^UHh  laurol, 
Kiinlinli  HWii.'l  liiiy. 
Kn^liHli  hidly. 
lliiiniii'iiii  lliiilim. 
Kiinnieiui  luri'h, 
I'iupatoriniii. 
Kvur({reuu  oalc. 


Fftbiana. 
Fem-leiwed  beech. 

Golden  aibcr  vitflJ. 
Golden-tip  arbor  vitae. 
Grevillea. 
Gaavo. 


HabrothanmoB. 
Hawthorn. 

Itahan  cypress. 

Japan  jnoiper. 
Japan  ixuiuce. 
Japan  tree  of  the  cedar 

order. 
Juniper. 

Kentuclsy  coffee  tree. 

Labnnmui. 
Larch  treit. 
Luurels. 
Lanrua-tiuus. 
Lavender, 
LawHun'a  oypniss. 
Lonion  verbena. 
Lilacu. 

Maidenhair,  salishviria. 

Maple,  silver-leaved. 

Mwllar. 

Mexican  popper  tree. 

MelalelK-a. 

Mock  orange, 

.Muutercy  cypress. 

Munnlain  auU, 

Ml.  Lebanon  oudar. 

Mjrlles. 

Now  Zi'uhind  llax. 
Norfolk  Islimd  I'iue. 
Norway  wpiuee. 

Oakland  cypress. 
Olive. 

Ornamental  ha«i'l. 
Oranye  tieos. 

raliii. 

ridnicMn  iialni. 
1'iUi'^.iuirninrt, 
I'oitnual  lauivl. 
I'lirlilKiil  i-ypriWH, 


Polygftlfl. 
Pomegranat*. 
Privet. 

Purple  beech. 
Purple-leaved  maple. 
Purple-leaved  beeeh. 
Fynunidal  JTiniper. 
Pyramidal  growing  ju- 
niper. 
Rhododendron. 
Roman  pine. 
KoBe  acacia. 
Rose  of  Sharon. 

Scarlet  floworinK  thorn. 

Silver  fir. 

Siberian  arbor  vitie. 

Snowball. 

Snowy  pyrua. 

Spirea. 

Speedwell. 

Spindle  tree. 

St.  John's  wort. 

Strawberry  and  Indian 

currant. 
Sngur  maple. 
Sweet  hays. 
Sweet  glim. 

Tulip  tree. 
Tyrone  berry. 

Upright  yew. 
Upright  cypress. 
Upright  cypress. 
Upright  jumper. 

Vari.gatcd  Virsinift  j«- 

11  i  per.  _  . 

Vari.'gatcd      moanUm 

ash. 
Varit-gatcd  holly- 
Virginia  eediLT. 

Weeping  ash 

Weeping  cypress. 

Weopiug  trwiv 

Weeping        ottt-leave.l 
bir,'h. 

Wcin»iii«  arbor  vita>. 

\Veigah>, 

Willow-lcavwl  varie- 
gated aM>. 

Yellow  wood. 
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CALFORNIA  ADJUTTED. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California  was  completed 
October  13,  1849,  and  submitted  for  ratification  by  the  people 
November  15.  At  that  election  12,064  votes  were  polled  in 
favor  of  it  and  only  11  against  it.  California  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  September  9,  1850. 

MEMBERS  OF  FIRST  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE. 

As  the  following  from  the  Colusa  Sun  of  April  26,  IS — ,  has 
never  appeared  in  book  form,  and  as  it  is  matter  of  curiosity 
and  interest,  we  reproduce  it  here : — 

Hon.  John  S.  Bradford,  of  Springfield,  111.,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  California  Legislature,  procured  from  some  of 
his  colleague.s  a  short  biographical  sketch.  Thinking  it  might 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people  of  California  at  the  present 
time,  he  sends  it  to  us.  We  have  the  original  document,  with 
the  sketches  in  the  handwriting  of  each  member.  Most  of  these 
gentlemen  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the 
State  since,  but  we  believe  there  are  but  few  now  living. 
Three  of  these  sketches,  Jose  M.  Covarrubias,  M.  G.  Vallejo, 
and  Pablo  de  la  Guerra,  are  written  in  Spanish,  but  we  have 
had  them  translated. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  FIRST  SENATORS. 


Hon.  David  F.  Douglass— Born  in  Sumner  county,  Ten- 
nessee, the  8th  of  January,  1821.  Went  to  Arkansas  with 
Fulton,  in  1836.  On  l7th  March,  1839,  had  a  fight  with  Dr. 
Wm.  Howell,  in  which  H.  was  kiUed;  imprisoned  14  months  ; 
returned  home  in  1842;  immigrated  to  Mississippi;  engaged  in 
the  Choctaw  speculation;  moved  with  the  Choctaws  west  as  a 
clerk;  left  there  for  Texas  in  winter  of  1845-46.  War  broke 
out;  joined  Hay's  regiment;  from  Mexico  immigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  arrived  here  as  wagoner  in  December,  1S4S. M. 

G.  A^llejo— Born  in  Monterey,  Upper  California,  July  7th, 
1807.  On  the  fii-st  of  January,  1825,  he  commenced  his  mili- 
tary career  in  the  capacity  of  cadet  He  served  successfully  in 
the  capacity  of  Lieutenant,  Captain  of  Cavalry,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  General  Commandant  of  Upper  California.  In 
1835  he  went  to  Sonoma  county  and  founded  the  town  of 
Sonoma,  giving  land  for  the  same.  He  was  a  member  of  Conven- 
tion in  1849  and  Senator  in  1850. Elcan  Heydenfelt-Born 

in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  September  15, 1821;  immigrated 
to  Alabama  in  1841 ;  from  thence  to  Louisiana  in  1844;  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1849.     Lawyer  by  profession. Pablo  de  la  Guerra 

-Born  in  Santa  Barbara,  Upper  California,  November  29, 
1819  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  public  service. 
He  was  appointed  Administrator-General  "  dc  la  rentas,"  which 
position  he  held  when  California  was  taken  by  the  American 
forces      From  that  time  he  lived  a  private  life  until  he  was 


named  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State.     Represents  the  District  of  Santa  Barbara 

and  San  Luis  Obispo  in  the  Senate. S.  E.  Woodworth— Bom 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  15,  1815 ;  commenced 
career  as  a  sailor,  A.  D.  1832.  Sailed  from  New  York  March  9, 
1834.  Entered  the  navy  of  the  United  States  June  14,  1838. 
Immigrated  to  California,  via  Rocky  Mountains  and  Oregon, 
April  1,  1846.  Resignation  accepted  by  Navy  Department, 
October  29,  1849.  Elected  to  represent  the  District  of  Monterey 
in  the  first  Senate  of  the  First  Legislature  of  California  for  the 

term  of  two  years. Thomas  L.  Vermeule— Born  ui  New 

Jersey  on  the  11th  of  June,  1814;  immigrated  to  California  No- 
vember 12,  1846.     Did  represent  San  Joaquin  District  in  the 

Senate.      Resigned. W.   D.   Fair— Senator   from   the   San 

Joaquin  District,  California;  native  of  Virginia;  immigrated 
to  California  from  Mississippi  in  February,  1849.  as  "  President 
of  the  Mississippi  Rangers;"  settled  in  Stockton,  San  Joaquin 

District,  as  an  attorney  at  law. Elisha  0.  Crosby— Senator 

from  Sacramento  District ;  native  of  New  York  State;  immi- 
grated from  New  York  December  25,  1848;  aged  34. D.  C. 

Broderick— Senator  from  San  Francisco;  born  in  Washington 
City,  D.  C,  February  4,  1813;  immigrated  from  Washington 
to  New  York  City,  March,  1824 ;  left  New  York  for  California, 

April   17,  1849. E.  Kirby  Chamberlain,  M.  D.— President 

'pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  from  the  District  of  San  Diego ;  born  in 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  AprU  24,  1805 ;  immigrated 
from  Connecticut  to  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  in  1815; 
thence  to  Beaver,  Penn.,  m  1829 ;  thence  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1842;  served  as  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  A.  during  the  war  with 
Mexico;  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Boundary  Line  Commission, 
February  10, 1840 ;  embarked  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February 
15;   arrived  in   San  Diego,  June  1,  1849,  and  m  San  Jose, 

December    12,    1849. J.    Bidwell— Born    in    Chautauqua 

county,  N.  Y.,  5th  of  August,  1819 ;  immigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania; thence  to  Ohio ;  thence  to  Missouri;  thence  in  1841  to 

California;  term  in  Senate,  one  year. H.  C.  Rohmson— Sen. 

ator  from  Sacramento ;  elected  November  15, 1849 ;  horn  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut;  immigrated  at  an  early  age  to  Louisiana; 
educated  as  a  lawyer,  but  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits; 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  February,  1849,  per  steamer  "  CaU- 

fornia,"  the  first  that  ever  entered  said  port. Benjamin  S. 

Lippincott^Senator  from  San  Joaquin;  born  in  New  York; 
immigrated  February.  1846,  from  New  Jersey;  by  pursuit  a 
merchant,  and  elected  for  two  years. 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  ASSEMBLYBIEN. 

Hon.  Elam  Brown,  of  Contra  Costa— born  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1797;  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1805;  to  Illi- 
nois in  1818;  to  Missouri,  1837;  and  from  Platte  county,  in 

Missouri,   1846,   to   California. J.    S.    K,    Ogier— Born    m 

Charleston,  South  Carolina;  immigrated  to  New  Orleans,  1845, 
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and  from  there  to  California,  December  18,  1848. E.  B. 

Bateman,  M.  D.— Emigrated  from  Missouri,  April,  1837  ;  resi- 
dence, StocktoD.  Alta  California. Edmund  Randolph— Bora 

in  Richmond,   Virginia;  immigrated  to    New  Orleans.  1843; 

thence  to  California,  1849 ;  residence,  San  Francisco. E.  P. 

Baldwin— Born  in  Alabama ;  emigrated  from  thence  in  January, 
1840;   arrived  in   California,  May    1.    1850;   represents   San 

Joaquin  District;  resides  in  Sonera,  Tuolumne  county. A. 

P.  Crittenden— Born  in  Lexington,  Ky.;  educated  in  Ohio,  Ala- 
bama, New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  settled  in  Texas  in  1839 ; 
came  to  California  in  1849;  represents  the  county  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Alfred  AVheeler— Born  in  the  city  of  New   York,  the 

30th  day  of  April,  1820;  resided  in  New  York  City  until  the 
21st  of  May,  1849,  when  he  left  for  California.     Citizen  and 

resident  of  San  Francisco,  which  district  he  represents. Jas. 

A.  Gray,  Philadelphia— Monterey,  California;  immigi-ated  in 

1846  in  the  firet  New  York  Regiment  of  Volunteers. Joseph 

Aram— Native  of  State  of  New  York ;  immigrated  to  Califor- 
nia, 1846;  present  residence,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  county. 

Joseph  C.  Morehead— Born  in  Kentucky ;  immigrated  to 

California  in  1846;  reside?  at  present  in  the  county  of  Cala- 
veras, San  Joaquin  District. Benjamin  Cory,  M.  D.— Born 

November  12,  1822  ;  immigrated  to  the  Golden  State  in  1847 ; 

residence  in  the  valley  of  San  Jo.se. Thos.  J.  Henley— Born 

in  Indiana;  family  now  reside  in  Charle-stown,  in  that  State; 
immigrated  to  California  in  1849,  through  the  South  Pass;  res- 
idence at  Sacramento. Jose   M.   Covarrubias — Native   of 

France;  came  to  California  in  1834;  residence  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  and    Representative    for   that    district. Elisha    W. 

McKinstry — Bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan ;  immigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia in  March,  1 849 ;  residence  in  Sacramento  District,  city 
of  Sutter. George  B.  Tingley — Born  August  15,  1815,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio  ;  immigrated  to  Ruahville,  Indiana,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1834 ;  started  to  California  April  4,  1849 ;  reached  there 
October  16th;  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  November  13th, 
from  Sacramento  District,  and  is  now  in  Pueblo  de  San  Jose, 

Santa  Clara  county Mr.  Bradford,  himself,  represented  our 

(Sonoma)  district  in  the  Assembly. 

JONAS   SPECX   FIRST  SENATOR. 

Gen.  Vallejo's  seat  was  first  given  to  Jonas  Spcct  who  was 
Hwom  in,  but  on  the  22d  December,  the  committee  reported 
that  the  official  return  from  Larkin's  Rancli  gave  Spect  but 
two  votes  instead  of  twenty-eiglit,  a  total  of  but  one  hiimlred 
and  eighty-one  votes  against  General  Vallejo's  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  Mr.  Speet  then  gave  up  hi«  seat  to  Ooneral 
Vallejo. 

MINING    INTliHKST. 
l''or  the   lirst  Jift^jr-n   or   twenty  ytiarH,  Um  mining   iiiUirest 


predominated  over  all  others.  The  production  of  the  precious 
metals  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  has  been  e-stimated  by  the 
best  authorities,  in  round  numbers,  a-s  follows:— 

PRODUCT  OF  GOLD. 


YEARS.  AMOUNT. 

1848 SI  0,000,000 

184.9 40,000,000 

1850 50,000,000 

1851 5.5,000,000 

1852 60,000,000 

1853 0.5,000,000 

1854 60,000,000 

1855 55,000,000 

1850 5.5,000.000 

1857 55,000,000 

1858 50.000.000 

1851) 50,000,000 

I860 45,000,000 


YEARS.  AMOCKT. 

18GI S4O,()00,000 

18G2 34,700,000 

1863 30,000,000 

18G4 26,600,000 

1865 28,-500.000 

1866 26,500,000 

1867 2-5.000,000 

1868 28.000,000 

1860 27,800,000 

1870 28,500,000 

1871 25,000,000 

1872 20.000,000 


PRODUCTION   OF  WoOT,. 

The  -wool  production  of  the  State  since  1854 
the  best  authnritie-s  estimated  as  409.345.201 
follows : — 


Date. 
1854.-- 

1855 

185t;,--. 

1857.-.. 

1858..-. 

1859... 

I860.. 

18G1.. 

I8(i2.. 

18G3... 

18U4... 

1SG5.. 

180(J.. 


Ko.  of  pounds. 

175,000 

300,000 

i;ni),liilU 

i.KKi.noo 

1,12H,351 

.     2,378,250 

3.055.325 

.     3,721,998 

5.9i»n,3(l0 

)i.2ti8,480 

7.923,IJ7n 

.      7.949.931 

8,.')32,0-(7 


Dnte. 

1867. 

1808.    . 

18G9.-. 

1870.--, 

1871... 

1872... 

1873.   . 

1874. 

1875. 

187U... 

1877.. 

1S7S. 

IS79... 


has  been  by 
pounds,    as 

Nu.ofpounds^ 
.  10,28S,U0O 
.  14,202.657 
.   15.413.970 

..  20,1)72,660 

..  22,187,188 

..  24.255,408 
.   32,155.169 

._  39,356.781 
_  43.532.223 

,  _  56,550.970 
53.11(1,742 

.  .  40.862,061 
_  40.903,360 


wisv:  j'noDurnoN. 


There  hits  been  received  at  the  ptu-t  of  San  Francisco  during 
lS7i).  3,364.(108  gallons  of  Cidifoiniu  wino. 

Avi-;nA(ii-:  vuiri'.  ok  wiuut. 

The  average  price  for  wheat  at  San  Francisco  during  each 
month  for  iU'teou  yeai-shius  bi'cu  antini,n>d  by  M»".  Alhort  Mont- 
polliur,  eniihier  of  the  Grangov  liank,  and  is  hero  ivprmhiml  in 
connection  witli  tlio  above  on  tho  next  inxgo: — 


■A^.ti\JV.\AV\-\   ^t'S.V.V^>f.    ?.V\\  TW»s\^<:\^.>   CVv, 


RESIDENCE   AND   ^^^^ cm 

UNION    nwN^'  • 


s^.TvCv-H^  ■s:i't,x-. 


gslCH   OF  ELIJAH    M^DANIEL. 


^St^ 


/  COLUSA  CO.CAL. 


SUN    BUILDING.  COLUSA. CAL. 
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SHOWING   THE 

Fluctuation  of  Prices  in  the  San  Franeiseo  Wheat  Market, 


.ocordin,  to  the  .onthly  ave.,e  .--iLTGpSrWHeat^     Fjo.  June,    ,864,  to  June,  ,8,„ 

Each  column  showing  the  price  of  each  years  crop. 


June. 


MONTHS. 


Higliest 
Lowest . 
Average, 


July. 


C  Highest 
.  -|  Lowest, 
t  Average 


C  Highest 
A.UGUST.  ...\  Lowest. 
1^  Average, 


C  Highest 
September. -I  Lowest. 
(^  Average 


C  Highest 

October  -A  Lowest. 

(^  Average 


C  Highest 
November..-!  Lowest.. 
(^Average, 


r  Highest 
December..^  Lowest. 
(^Average, 


(-Highest. . 
January...^  Lowest. 
(^Average 

r  Highest, 

February.  .  \  Lowest. . 
(^Average 


March  , 


r  Highest 

.  )  Lowest. 

(Average 


k 


C  Highest 

April i  Lowest, 

(^Average 

{Highest 
Lowest, 
Average, 
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AGRICULTUnAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

It  is  as  an  agricultural  State  now,  however,  that  California 
is  attracting  attention,  and  to  show  what  we  ai«  doing  m  that 
line  we  append  a  table  of  receipt  and  exports  from  San  Fran- 
cisco of  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oate,  beans  and  potatoes  since 
1856. 

Each  year  terminates  with  June  30th  : 

WHEAT   AND   FLOUR. 


BEANS   AND   POTATOES. 


RECEIPTS. 


_,  .  Equal  to 

Date.  bbig  Flour. 

1857 151,470 

1858 116,474 

1859 212.888 

1860 419.749 

1861 ».  834,020 

1862  560,304 

1863 781,138 

1864 715.975 

1865 310,691 

1866 917,217 

1867 1,967,197 

1868 1,878,508 

1869  2,238,800 

1870  2,244,061 

1871 1,597.756 

1872 937,203 

1873 3,815.911 

1874 3,079,473 

1875 3,731,104 

1876 2,652,461 

1877 4,115,554 

1878 1,864,644 

1879. 3,839,180 

1880.... 2,891,660 


EXPORTS. 


Equal  to 
Date.  bbla.  Flour. 

1857 ^3.960 

1858 6,6o4 

18.59.... 20,618 

1860 186,182 

1861 707,156 

1862      385,600 

1863 492.724 

1HG4    509.730 

1865 99.932 

1806 620.060 

1S67 1,697,402 

1868 1.691,115 

1869 1,912,095 

1870   1.974,259 

1871 1,3«6.834 

1872 738,206 

1873 3,537,874 

1874 3,069,123 

1875  3,413,669 

1876   2,490.633 

1877 4,029,253 

1878 1.765,304 

1879 3,867,055 

1880 2,591,545 


BARLEY   AND   UATf. 


BARLEY. 


Uweiptfl, 

in  centals. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

ISlJl 

1862 

1803 

1864 

1805 

1800 

1807 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 


455.823 

637,568 

779.870 

549,293 

677,455 

611,227 

432,203 

611,143 

438,432 

1,037,209 

730,112 

638.020 

608,988 

752.418 

701.68!) 

792,198 

981,028 

1,127,390 

1,243,657 

1.142,154 

1,552,765 

858,907 

1.752,712 

1.1  ill. 451 


Exports, 
in  cuntule. 


66,368 

142,612 

295,836 

69.240 

339,536 

188,617 

49,809 

40,320 

13.920 

349,990 

142.154 

31,342 

91,202 

30f).528 

138,008 

16,707 

226,028 

243,752 

182,146 

204,131 

282,875 

88,887 

408,:};t;. 

411,145 


OATS. 


Ileivipts, 
in  contnls. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1803 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1808 

1869 

1870 

I.S7I 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1H77 

1M78 

l«79 

1880 


157,344 
186,039 
320,248 
216ii9K 
315,078 
351,633 
177,105 
304.044 
273,973 
343,042 
328.47.S 
221,811 
234,498 
290,143 
i  304,1  5:J 
358,531 
200,545 
243,400 
30.J.844 
233,!I60 
2lO,2.')7 
145,413 
253,802 
1 43.360 


Exports, 
ill  centals. 


BEANS. 


Keceipta, 
in   Backs. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1804 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


55.268 

65,076 

69.682 

38.714 

34,188 

58.294 

59,620 

83,568 

47,822 

45.717 

50,678 

.50,638 

53.711 

99,585 

85,618 

.56,390 

70,048 

89,091 

113,577 

115,128 

1I7.80O 

80.116 

207.193 

198,240 


Exports, 
in  8/.c!i8. 

638 

6,721 

22,953 

8,300 

4.675 

11,789 

2,863 

21,619 

4.244 

6,662 

2,921 

12,917 

1,899 

7.890 

21,800 

7,479 

5,997 

5,739 

8.156 

17.296 

10.512 

12,705 

17.871 

28.740 


POTATOP-S. 


Receipts, 
in   Hacks. 


Exports, 
in   sacks. 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1801 

1862 

1803 

1804 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


343,681 

330,307 

292,458 

326,973 

317,419 

293,074 

364,423 

376,046 

346,654 

515,807 

543,193 

632,086 

604,392 

701.960 

700,122 

720  077 

770,379 

781,049 

752,456 

731.207 

810.576 

024,353 

750,211 

590,611 


11,955 
40,997 

5,815 
14.952 
22,101 

5,976 
16,984 

7.378 
19,133 
24.360 
24,710 
18,880 
36,578 
27,986 
33,772 
29,441 
25,684 
36.818 
18.840 
23,440 
36,200 


8,370 

107,659 

218.647 

00,682 

116.467 

154.58.'> 

39.080 

91.086 

3,:UiO 

113.il00 

80,331 

5,685 

21.934 

13,5^7 

13,227 

11.707 

5.437 

27.040 

50.023 

3.101 

4.479 

10,750 

29,253 

5,:i72 


STATE   LANDS  AND   HOW  DIVIDED. 

State  Surveyor-General.   William    Minis,   places 
the  State  at  100,500,000  acres,  divideil  as  follows  :- 
Agricultural  and  mineral  lauds  surveyed  to  June 

30,  1879 

Agricultural  aud  uiineral  lands  nusurveyed 

Private  grants  surveyed  to  June  30,  1879 

Mission  Church  pi-operty 

Pueblo  Lands 

Private  grants  unsvii-\-eyed 

Indian  and  unlitary  reservations 

Lake.s,  Islamls.  bays  and  navijrable  rj\X'io 

Swamp  and  overHuwed  lands  imsurveyetl 

Salt  marsh  and  tidelandsarouud  San  t'i-ancisi;u  bay 
Salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  avoimd  Humlwldt  bay. 


the  area  of 


40,054.114 

39.065,754 

8.459.094 

40,707 

188.049 

15.000 

318.631 

1,561,700 

110,714 

100.000 

5,000 


Aggregate. 100,500.000 

OWNERSHIP  AND   rULTIVATIOX   OF    LAND. 

From  various  oJlicial  sources  we  have  coiiipil*xl  the  subjoined 
table,  showing  the  total  area,  the  area  sold  by  tlie  Government 
( that  is,  heUl  by  private  ownei^hip  }.  the  area  enclosetl,  and  the 
area  cultivated,  in  every  county  ot*  the  Statt — all  in  square 
miles.  The  figures  jiro  not  exaet.  nor  is  it  possible  to  make 
them  so  from  any  oflicial  records  now  in  iwisteuee.  The  area 
"solil"  is  that  treated  as  subj.H-t  to  taxation  in  the  several 
counties,  and  the  areas  enckisvd  and  cultivateil  are  reported 
annually  in  the  Assessor's  reports. 

In  some  cases,  considerable  qimntities  of  land  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  in  such  a  mnnnei- 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  Thus,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Uailron.M'ompany  ha-s  Uiilt  150  miles  of  its  i-oad  in  San 
IHfgu  county,  and  is  entitled  to  twenty  squai-e  miles  of  land  as 
subsidy  for  each  mile  of  the  roail,  making  a  total  of  3.000 
siiuare  miles;  but  this  land  has  not  yet  Ura  eonveytnl  by  patent, 
luid  imluidy  is  authorized  to  say  precisely  which  sw-tiou  will 
pass  under  the  grant.  The  total  area-s,  as  given  in  the  following 
table,  iiro  taken  IVom  ealeulatiotis  uiade  by  J.  U.  U  il'le.  I'-^'l- 


k 


St:  m^^;J^  ,q^^^^  pastor. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  COUNTIES. 

Prepared  for  Elliott  &  Moore's  County  Hiatory. 
Arranged  in  square  mite,  each  square  represents  50  square  mite  land. 
Eaeli  black  ■  square  represents  50  rniuare  miles  cuUivat^l,  fraction,  omitted. 
Each  dotted  rTl    square  represents  50  square  miles  sold  bat  not  cultivated. 
Each  open  Q  «<l«a«  represents  50  square  mite  unsold  land,  not  a^se^sed. 
The  areas  in  the  table  are  not  •^^'^t.    Tl.e  cultivated  and  ass<^-dlan^^^^^ 
valuations  aro  from  Assessor's  reports.     About  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  bfite 
cultivated,  and  about  one-fourth  belongs  to  mdividuals, 

ABEA.  CULTIVATED. 


n 


3,161.177 


LLU 

mmMmmmm 


QIcrpM-U' 


JJ 


'tDirri  i_LLa ' ' ' ' ' 

Tehdmn- 


wggg^-ttt^-irn 


7nO  4.H)2.&1S 

nxannrnir 


u 

SJBkiyo" 


■i^^HBSiiitiitbl 


Total iei.031  «'^^ 


IJ 


41.350 


$578,839,21.1 


Hcnlo,  to  show  the  vast  size  of  California,  we 


Bv  way  of  comparison,  on  same  scale  to  snow  tiio  va. 
vepr^cnt^be  State  of  Rhode  lal and.     1.300  square  miles 
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Vote  Of  California  Cast  for  President,  Governor  and  Members  of  Congress. 


COMl'ILEU   ritOM   OFFlcrAI.    ItEL'QUDS. 

FIRST    DISTRICT. 


Votes  east  for  President  and  Monibeis  of  Congress  at  the  election 
liold  November,  187G.  ^ 


Counties. 


San  Francisco . 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Calavei-as 

Contra  Costa. 
EI  Dorado... 

Nevada 

Placer  

Sacramento  . . 
San  Joaquin . . 
Tuolumne 


Totals - 


President. 


H.iye.s. 


21,165 


Tilden. 


20,395 


Consress. 


Davis. 


22,134 


Piper. 


19,363 


.Votes  cast  for  Members  of 

Congress  at  the  election 

hold  Sept..  1879. 


Davis. 


20,074 


Sumner- 


2,942 


Barbour. 


18,460 


Votes  cast  for  Governor  at  the  election 
held  September,  1879. 


Perkina, 


18, 958 


Glenn. 


3,916 


\Vliile. 


18,008 


SECOND    DISTRICT. 


Hayes.   Tilden.    Page.  Carpenter   Page. 


4938 

110 

1172 

SS5 

1184 

1331 

2300 

1610 

3837 

2272 

808 


3348 

65 

1315 

936 

837 

1441 

1905 

1278 

2484 

1850 

917 


5005 

110 

1191 

916 

1188 

1357 

2318 

1668 

3873 

2310 

879 


20,815 


3258 

65 

1292 

903 

834 

1362 

1886 

1220 

2449 

1806 

841 


15,916 


Clnnie. 


Williams. 


5351 

118 

1108 

1019 

937 

1157 

1663 

1185 

3579 

2486 

783 


2961 
43 

1160 
754 
841 

1058 
963 
919 

1516 

1909 
723 


19,386   12,847 


772 
4 
128 
266 
209 
339 

1339 
693 

1106 

20 

203 


PerkinH.   Glenn. 


5,139 


White. 


5179 

111 

1033 

770 

919 

1163 

1755 

1213 

3.504 

2078 

728 


1418 
59 

1136 
748 
576 

1126 
824 
759 

1370 

1838 
579 


3007 
9 
325 
654 
558 
402 

1496 
828 

1422 
606 
400 


Total. 


41,482 


Total. 


9604 
179 
2494 
2172 
2053 
2091 
4075 
2800 
6296 
4525 
1307 


38,296 


THIRD    DISTRICT 

Counties. 

Hayes. 

Tilden. 

McKenna 

Luttrell.  1 

McKenna 

Betry. 

Perkins. 

Glenn. 

White. 

Total. 

Butte 

1665 
766 
186 

1637 
379 
256 
651 
929 
208 

1153 
583 
625 
917 
71.^ 

1952 

2432 
550 
646 
388 

1233 

1250. 

1635 

1468 

229 

1127 

703 

227 

619 

1282 

322 

963 

501 

641 

509 

861 

1752 

2907 

553 

675 

408 

1360 

1077 

1641 
764 
185 

1614 
374 
255 
650 
919 
215 

1149 
580 
624 
888 
719 

1972 

2420 

543 

626 

391 

1239 

1222 

1058 

1469 

229 

1141 

707 

229 

611 

1279 

311 

962 

507 

635 

536 

845 

1708 

•2913 

563 

694 

400 

1349 

1100 

1836 
669 
255 

1419 
412 
416 
823 
904 
302 

1524 
740 
708 
923 
718 

2142 

1800 
678 
659 
457 

1169 

1127 

1575 

1567 
295 

1575 
909 
301 
408 

1425 
503 
802 
540 
762 
504 
950 

1334 

2476 
586 
850 
387 

1205 

1064 

1715 

659 

2G9 

1317 

340 

287 

658 

752 

272 

960 

702 

576 

826 

666 

1625 

1611 

670 

517 

430 

1027 

1073 

1474 

1506 
102 
365 
789 
424 
322 

1398 
565 
833 
500 
808 
457 
917 
918 

2523 
470 
864 
307 

lUM 
594 

233 
102 
184 

1327 
182 
21 
387 
176 
6 
529 
100 
240 
225 
116 

1162 
620 
121 
112 
152 
3.32 
525 

3422 

2264 

Del  Norte 

000 

3009 

1311 

732 

1367 

2326 

843 

2322 

1302 

1624 

1508 

1699 

3705 

4754 

Sutter - . 

1261 

1493 

Ti-inity 

889 

Yolo 

2520 

Yuba 

2192 

Totals 

19,010 

19,846 

19,770 

20,018 

41,088 

FOURTH 

DISTRICT. 

Counties; 

Hayes. 

Tilden. 

Pacheco. 

Wiggiutoii 

Paoheco. 

Loach. 

Ayere. 

Pei-kins. 

Gleun. 

Wliita 

Total. 

338 

968 

349 

937 

364 

871 

93 

285 

Or,0 

951 

295 

114 

1350 

343 

375 

340 

373 

300 

263 

;i 

19 

566 

556 

844 

555 

831 

400 

79 
2355 

20 

328 

1930 

317 

58 

1163 

3040 

3614 

3187 

3453 

2363 

2743 
tiJ5 

•1093 

6676 

Mariposa .    .  -    . 

365 

554 

410 

490 

278 

566 

86 

1020 

558 

804 

572 

776 

425 

511 

146 

343 

578 

162 

1083 

153 

125 

151 

126 

770 

591 
613 

307 

798 

786 
839 

494 
750 

391 

1671 

Monterey 

1183 

mil 

1208 

986 

862 

767 

2356 

Han  Beiiit<i 

4S5 

663 

424 

668 

298 

299 

400 

229 

621 

247 

1097 

Han  Beniardino 

673 

607 

720 

557 

627 

517 

385 

509 

636 

383 

1528 

Han  Diego 

794 

068 

815 

623 

5li8 

623 

178 

627 

678 

108 

1413 

Han  LuiH  Obixpo 

771 

944 

879 

834 

85 1 

321 

758 

631 

646 

665 

1942 

Hart  Mateo  . .  - 

871 

696 

8S5 

079 

(UKi 

162 

741 

647 

424 

022 

1593 

Hanta  Barbara . . 

117'l 

713 

1263 

65(1 

853 

34  S 

846 

755 

586 

689 

2030 

Santa  Olani      .      . 

333f; 

3(165 

.      3:t32 

.305 '.I 

2737 

1171 

1965 

2*03 

1329 

1988 

6020 

Hanta  Cniz. 

ir.:i7 

1132 

1531 

1 1  li5 

972 

439 

872 

901 

soo 

750 

2451 

HtaniHiaiiH 

HOI 

11)97 

805 

1  (185 

(i5 1 

1006 

273 

593 

991 

74 

1661 

Tuluro  . 

9Kli 

1370 

loM 

1319 

718 

1054 

611 

1259 

186 

2056 

Ventura 

60H 

591 

6  64 
19,104 

532 
19.103 

438 
15,171 

356 

la.oo'y' 

3U6 
"10,029" 

321 

67,970 

737 
47,063 

148 

1206 

Totah* 

79,308 

76,466 

44.630 

160,101 

IDENCE   OF     J.  FURTH,     M 


HISTORICAL  REMINISCENCES 


-OF" 


Colusa  County,  California. 


■Bv  Will.  S.  Green.^^^ 


To  RESCUE,  fi-om  oblivion  the  incidents  of  former  times  and 
to  make  a  record  of  those  transpiring  around  one.  especially 
those   of   one's   own   immediate  country,  has  been  considered 
worthy  even  of  the  pen  of  a  Tacitus.     The  scope  of  the  follow- 
ing pa^es  must  of  necessity  be  more  circumscribed  than  the  his- 
tory of  a  country,  the  pages  of  which  can  be  filled  with  mar- 
tial deeds  and  the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  men,  butit  is  natural 
that  all  should  wish  to  know  something  about  the  particular 
section  they  occupy,  and  common  place  incidents,  the  serious 
and  the  comic,  often  have  a  peculiar  charm.     There  is  much 
about  the    early  days  of  a  county  that  must  pass  from   the 
memory  of  man  in  a  few  years,  because  there  are  so  few  actoi-s 
in  the  scenes  to  record  them.      It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  to 
place  upon  record  as  much  of  the  unwritten  history  of  Colusa 
county  as  we  can  drag  from  the  storehouse  of  our  memory,  aad 
the  memories  of  those  who  participated  with  us  in  the  stirnng 
scenes  of  early  days.     First,  however,  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
the 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


Colusa  county  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  great  Sac  a- 
„.ento  valley.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tehama,  on   he 
east  by  Butl  and   Sutter,  on  the   south  by  Yolo,  and  on  the 
^est  by  Lake  and  Mendocino.     The  southern  boundary  corres- 
;nds  very  nearly  with  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  n..h  a.- 
tude    and  runs  on  the  line  between  townships  12  and  13  no    h 
Ifthe  Mount  Diablo  base,  from  the  Sacramento  river  to   he 
Immit  of   that  spur  of   the  Coast  Range  which  divides  the 
wal-sof  Cache  3reek  from  those  of  Bear  creek  and  Stony 
e^eek      The  north  boundary  runs  upon  the  hoe  between  t.wn- 
^'22  and  23,  and  hence  it  is  just  sixty  miles  from  north  to 
Jth      The  Sacramento  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary  to  a 
"  ntsome  nineteen  miles-in  a  right  line  fi-om  the  northern 
b  undary,  and  then  it  follows  the  line  of  the  Llano  Seco  grant 
a^d  the   hne  between  townships  19   and  20  to  Butte  creek; 
^iTdown  that  creek  to   its  junction  with   Butte  slough; 


thence  to  the  river,  which  point  is  eighteen  mUes  in  a  right  hue 
above  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  river  then  divides  it  from 
Sutter.     The  western   boundary  is  the  summit  of  the  Coast 
Range  and  the  spur  above  mentioned.     The  southern  line  is 
eighty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  north  line  from  that 
city  would  run  through  the  county  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
the  county-seat     The  county  averages  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west  and  consequently  contains  between 
9  SOO  and  3.000  square  miles.    Of  this  about  1.500  square  miles 
lay  in  the  Sacramento  valley.     As  the  "  Summit  of  the  Coast 
Range"  forms  the  western  boundary,  the  balance  of  the  area  is 
composed  of   mountains,  low  hills  and   smaller  valleys.     The 
valley  portion  of  this  balance  we  have  estimated  at  200  square 
miles,  the  low  hills  at  700  to  800  square  miles,  and  the  moun- 
tains at  400  to  500  square  miles.     The  mountams  have,  m  this 
estimate,  an   apparently  small   area  assigned   them;   but  al- 
though the  line  calls  for  the  "  summit."  it  really  runs  from  the 
southern  boundary  on  a  low  spur,  aa  we  have  seen  above,  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  county,  from  north  to  south,  where  the 
spur  connects  with  the  mountain  proper-the  absolute  "sum- 
mit "  there  being  west  of  Clear  Lake. 


MOUNTAIN    RANGES   AND   STREAMS. 

The  mountain  ranges  run  north  and  south.  Through  the 
entire  length  of  the  county  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills  ranging, 
perhaps,  up  to  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  elevation  in  places,  cut 
off  entirely  from  the  coast  mountain  proper,  by  the  waters  ot 
Stony  creek  running  north,  and  of  Bear  creek-a  branch  o 
Cache  creek-running  south.  Stony  creek  heads  in  the  Coast 
Ranc^e  and  runs  northerly  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  some 
thirty  miles,  turns  more  to  the  east  and  begms  to  break  through 
the  ran-e  of  low  hills  dr  mountains,  and  finally  enters  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  about  a  mile  north  of  the  north  line  of  the 
county      Thence  it  takes  a  southeasterly  coui-se  to  the  river, 
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entei^ng  that  stream  seven  miles  below  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  county.  Indian  creek,  the  most  easterly  branch  of  Stony 
creek,  heads  about  due  west  of  the  town  of  Colusa,  and  an 
ahnost  imperceptible  elevation  divides  its  water-s  from  those  of 
Bear  creek. 

STONY   CREEK. 

This  stream  drains  the  entire  eastern  slope  of  the  CoaBt  Range 
for  about  fifty  miles,  and,  consequently,  carries  off  an  immense 
deal  of  water  during  the  rainy  season.     It  does  not  run  mto  the 
valley,  however,  in  the  summer,  but  is  swallowed  up  by  the  im- 
mense beds  of  gi-avel  that  forms  its  bed.    It  is  from  an  eighth  to 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  ami  its  banks  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high.     Before  it  entei-s  the  Sacramento  valley  proper,  it  ha„s 
formed  but  few  rich  valleys.     It  is  so  rapid  that  its  deposits  have 
been  principally  boulders  and  sand.     Near  its  mouth,  however 
it  has  formed  some  of  the  richest  laud  in  the  world.     No  creek 
empties  duectly  mto  the  river  between  Stony  creek  and  the  bay. 
The  small  streams  that  have  theii-  rise  in  the  low  mountains  or 
hills  run  easterly  into  the  plains  and  empty  into  the  "  trough  " 
described  further  on.     Most  of  them  contain  living  water  in  the 
foot-hills,  and  the  water  of  a  few  extends  a  short  distance  into 
the  plains,  but  they  arc  generally  dry  in  the  plains  except  dur- 
ing a  wet  winter,  when  an  avalanche  of  water  is  sent  down  into 
the  trough  and  the  tuk-.s  below.    Each  creek  has  formed  a  ridge 
for  itself,  with  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  above  the 
lowest  land  between  them,  the  hight  of  the  ridge  gradually 
descending  as  thoy  approach  the  "  trough." 

THK    SACUAMKNTU   RIVElt. 


This  beautiful  stream,  as  yet  uninj  ured  by  the  hydraulic  miner, 
is  the. pride  of  every  resident  of  the  valley.     So  far  as  the 
transportation  question  is  concerned,  it  is  our  Legi.s!ature,  our 
Railroa.l  Commission,  our  everythiug.     As  no  body  or  company 
can  monopolize  it.  it  regulates  with  unerring  precision  the  whole 
question  of  freights— not  only  upon  the  river,  but  upon  the  two 
lines  of  railroad  running  u])  L-itlier  side  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley.    Tlie  river  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  for 
eiffhteeu  or  nineteen  miles,  runs  through  the  county  for  about 
twenty-four   miles— in  a  straight  lino- and   again  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  to  the  lower  end.     The  general  course  of  the 
river  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  tlie  county  is  a  little 
east  of  south— making  twelve  miles  of  easting  to  sixty  miles  of 
southing.     It  i.s  navigable  all  tlm  year   round  to  the  vqiper  end 
of  the  county,  and  from  the  town  of  Colusa— twonty-two  miles 
above  tlie  south  boundary  of  the  county— steamora  tow  barges 
carrying  six  and  seven  hundred  tons.     Abnvn   (Vtlusa  three 
hundred  t<jna  is  considercil  a  fair  load.     This  being  the  case, 
freight  from  Colusa  to  San  Francisco  can  only  vary  between 
one  dollar  and  two  dollars  a  tun  on  heavy  avtick-s  of  proiluco. 
'!'he  fall  of  the  i-ivi:i-  from  the  upjji'r  riid  ol'  tlm  county  to  the 


town  of  Colusa  is  from  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  to  the  mile, 
and  below  that  point  it  is  six  inches  and  less.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  upper  river  has  more  rapids  and  bars,  and  it  also 
washes  its  banks  and  changes  its  position  more,  thereby  wash- 
ing in  trees  which,  unless  cleared  out,  impede  navigation.  The 
average  width  of  the  river  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Feather  is  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  the  hight  of  the  banks 
at  low  water  is  about  twenty-three  feet. 

THE  "TROUGH,"  AXD  BASIK. 


Stony  creek  enters  the  river  seven  miles  below  the  north 
boundary,  and  about  six  miles  below  that  the  natural  overflow 
of  the  river  bank  runs  back  from  the  river  into  a  "trough." 
and  irom  that  point  to  its  mouth  the  river  runs  on  a  ridge  like 
the  Mississippi.     The  land  falls  gradually  back  from  the  river 
for  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  very  gradually  rises  to  the 
foot-hills.     It  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  except  that  on  the  east 
side  Butte  creek,  a  living  stream  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county,  runs  do-\vn  the  bottom  of  the  "  trough,"  until,  at 
the  lower  end  of  that  portion  of  the  county  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  it  loses  itself  in  the  tules.     The  average  width  of 
the  "  trough  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  into  which  the 
river  overflows  and  the  streams  from  the  foot-hills  run  m  win- 
ter, is  about  two  miles,  from  its  head  as  above  given,  for  about 
twenty-five  miles.     The  trough  then  widens  out  into  a  regular 
tule.     The  tule  land  of  the  county  consisted  of  a  strip  in  this 
trough  averaging  about  sis  miles  wide  and  eighteen  miles  long, 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  county  north,  and  of  about  15.000 
acres  on  Butte  crock,  at  the  lower  eml  of  the  county,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.     Numerous  sloughs  run  out  of  the  river, 
during  floods,  either  way  into  this  trough.     Those  on  the  east 
side  run  back  into  Butte  creek  an.l  fill  up  the  tules  of  Sutter 
county.     The  Feather  river,  putting  in  to  the  Sacramento  on 
the  east  side  and  also  having  high  banks,  makes  a  basm.    There 
is  also  a  point  of  high  land  running  from  the  foot-hills  clear  on 
down  to  the  river  at  Knight's  Landing,  in  Yolo  county,  some 
fifteen  miles  below  the  Colusa  lino,  thus  cutting  the  western 
trough  in  two  and  also  forming  a  basin.     These  basins  form 
immense  resurvoirs  for  the  rt- ception  of  the  Hoods.     \\  hen  the 
flood  continues  for  a  very  long  while,  Iiowever,  the  reservoira 
g.!t  full  and  the  water  rushes  with  more  force  to  the  river 
liL-low,  and  over  the  banks  of  the  river  on  either  side  below  the 
points  abovo  montioued.     Tho  soil  of  these  overflowed  lands  luv 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  iiivich  money  has  been  spent  ni  at- 
tempted reelamatiuu.  a  hisUn-y  of  which  will  be  given  further 
on. 


KINDS  OK  TIMREU. 

The  river  is  skirted  on  oitluM-  si.lo  with  a  growth  of  timhi>r. 
averaging  a  milo  in  width,  principally  oaks,  intoi-spersinl  with 
sycamore,  cottanwooil,  willow,  and  »sh.     Mui-h  of  this  along 
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the  lower  end  of  the  county  has  been  cut  oflF  and  sold  in  the 
shape  of  cordwood — supplying  the  steamers  on  the  river  and 
the  city  of  Sacramento;  some  of  it,  in  fact,  gomg  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  timber  is  not  used  for  building  purposes.  Some  of 
the  low  hills  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  post  oak  and  digger 
pine  while  the  others  are  bald.  Along  the  Coast  Kange  there 
is  much  very  fine  pine  timber,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  but 
little  of  it  used— lumber  of  the  same  kind  being  more  accessible 
in  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  In  fact  most 
of  our  building  and  fencing  lumber  comes  from  Puget  Sound 
by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

People  m  the  valley,  away  from  the  river,  have  to  depend 
upon  wells  for  water.     The  average  depth  of  wells  is,  perhaps, 
about  twenty  feet.     All  along  the  river  lands  water  is  found  in 
the  wells  when  a  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  reached. 
The  depth  on  the  plains  varies  somewhat  with  the  localities, 
but  in  over  nine-tenths  of  the  county  it  is  reached  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet.     There  is  one  place  extending  along  the  foot- 
hills from  Arbuckle  to  Dunigan  where  it  is  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  to  water,  and  it  is  not  per- 
ceptibly higher  than  other  lands  along  the  foot-hills.    This  dis- 
trict has  a  queer  geological  formation.     In  digging  wells  there 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  bones  £nd  timber  at  a  depth  of 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  feet.     One  man  took  up  most  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  deer,  and  another  found  chunks  and  coals  lying 
around  as  though  a  camp-fire  had  just   been   extinguished. 
Very  good  water  can  be  had  by  digging  almost  alt  over  the 
valley,  but  in  many  districts  the  surface  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alkali;  but  bored  wells  are  both  cheaper  and 
bettor,  and  are  now  in  general  use.     In  the  alkali  dist.-ict  very 
,ood  water  is  nearly  always  had  by  boring  down  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  and  either  putting  down  a  galvanized  iron  casmg 
to  keep  the  surface  water  out  or  extendmg  the  suction  pipe 
below  the  bed  water.     There  are  springs  of  water  all  ttirough 
the  foot-hills,  but  many  settlers  there  get  the  water  they  use 
Lm    wells.     Stony   creek   and   two   or   three   o  her   smaller 
streams,  offer  opportunities  for  water-power,  but  at  present 
thrpiaces  are  out  of  the  line  of   trade,  and  have  not  been 
utilized  to  any  great  extent. 

CHAEACTER  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  land  tetween  the  river  and  the  "  trough,"  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  has  been  forn,ed  by  the  things  °  ,"-  ™.  -^ 
is  called  ..  river  land ;"  that  between  the  "  trough  and  he  foot^ 
hil  s  formed,  in  most  part,  by  the  streams  runnn^g  from  the 

foot-hUls  into  the  ™"'=y' "^  ;;'^'    ^^„j,  „    to  fully  appreciate 
to  the  mountains  proper,"  foot-hill  land.s.  \  ,  „^„ 

1  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Sacramento  valley  one  must  have 


Keen  it  in  its  wild  state,  as  we  saw  it  in  1850.     All  along  the 
river,  the  timber  lands   were   covered  with  pea-vine  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  the  open  lands  with  wild  oats  from  four 
to  seven  feet  high,  varied  with  an  occasional  patch  of  clover  so 
matted   and  thick  that  one  could  scarcely  travel  through  it 
The  soil,  as  we  have  said,  was  made  by  the  sediment  of  the 
river,  in  ^\'hich  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter.     The 
soil  of  the  plains  is  more  varied  in  character.     The  creeks  that 
we  have  mentioned  as  rising  in  the  low  hills  and  runnmg  out 
into  the  plains,  have  each  formed  a  ridge  and  runs  aboye  the 
land  on  each  side.     Thus  a  person  traveling  parallel  with  the 
river  would  encounter  a  succession  of  rises  and  depressions- 
These  vary  from  five  to  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  hight.     Gener- 
ally along  and  near  these  creeks  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  sandy 
loam.     Between  these,  the  lower  land  is  generally  composed 
more  of  clay,  and  is  colder  and  harder.     In  fact,  sometimes 
basins  have  been  formed  by  these  creeks  throwing  up  ridges  to 
run  upon,  so  that  the  water  could  not  run  off  freely,  and  it 
caused  the  land  to  become  close  and  packed,  and  the  water 
drawing  all  the  alkalme  matter  from  the  land  and  then  evap- 
orating%aused  the  land  to  become  crusted  with  alkali,  and  to 
become  entirely  unproductive.     This  occurs,  however,  only  in 
spots,  and  forty  square  miles  would  perhaps  have  embraced  it 
all  at  any  time,  but  the  alkali  spots  are  now  fast  disappearing. 
In  fact,  the  very  worst  of  it  has  been  plowed  up  and  sowed  to 
wheat  in  the  last  year  or  so.      When  we  get   within  about 
fifteen  miles  of  the  noithern  line  of  the  county  we  meet  with 
more  or  les.s  red  rolling  land,  upon  which  bunch  grass  grew  in 
a  wild  state,  and  which  was  classed  as  too  poor  for  cultivation 
until  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but  it  is  now  considered  very 
fine  wheat  land.     The  valleys  in  the  hills  are  all  very  fine  agri- 
cultural land,  and  in  the  la*t  few  years  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  hills  themselves  produce  excellent  wheat. 

AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE. 


The  averacre  summer  heat-taking  the  hottest  part  of  each 
day-is  about  90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  The  average  temper- 
ature in  winter  is  about  60  degrees.  The  extreme  heat  is 
about  115  degrees,  the  extreme  cold  in  the  valley  29  degrees 
above  zero.  It  is  very  seldom  that  ice  is  formed,  and  never 
over  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Snow  has  fallen  twice  smce 
1849  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  in  the  valley.  The  mountams 
are  covered  with  snow  every  winter.  The  effect  of  the  heat 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  States,  that  after  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty  years  in  Colusa,  we  happened  to  be  m  Sprmg- 
ficld  Illinois,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  thermometer 
marked  90  degrees,  and  the  heat  became  so  intolerably  oppres- 
sive that  we  started  at  once  for  the  Sacramento  valley.  The 
summit  of  the  coast  mountains  is  said  to  have  the  best  climate 
for  invalids  in  the  world,  and  every  summer  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple flock  thither  and  camp  out. 
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Indians  of  Colusa  County. 


Number,  Mode  of  Life,  Government,  Marriage, 
Dress,  Food,  Hunting,  etc. 


TRinKS   ANll   VIIJ.AnKS. 

While  there  were  many  small  tribes,  or  villages,  of  Indians 
inhabiting' the  territory  now  comprising  the  county  of  Colusa, 
there  were  throe  belts,  as  it  were,  of  tliem,  tlie  tribes  in  each 
havin'^  more  or  less  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  beuig  gene- 
rally  on  friendly  terms.   Those  occupying  either  side  of  the  river 
formed  one,  those  occupying  the  foot-hills— along  Bear  valley 
and  Stony  creek— another,  and  those  occupying  the  pmo  tim- 
ber region  of  the  mountains  the  tlm-d.     Many  of  these  tribes 
have  died  out  entirely,  and  their  names  have  passed  entirely 
from  the  memory  of  man.     Many  persons  have  supposed  that 
each  village  was  a  tribe  of  itself,  bnt  most  of  these  were  the 
temporary  residences  of  families  of  the  same  tribe,  and  while 
all  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  principal  Chief,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  villages  were  largely  patriarchial.     For  example, 
there  were  of  the  "  Co'-lus  "  Indians  a  nun'iber  of  camps,  the  names 
of  some  of  whieli  we  can  remember,  as  follows  :     The  Loch- 
Loch,  signifying  big  red-tailed  hawk,  was  at  the  head  of  Syca- 
more slough,  and  was  the   lowest  down  the  river  of  any  of  the 
Co-ru,  or  Co'-lus  tribe.     The  Doc-doc  was  just  below  town,  and 
Coo-coo'-a  was  the  next  below.     Colusa  is  built  on  thu  ruins  of 
Co-ru,  the  capital  of  the  nation.     The  Cow'-peck  was  opposite 
Colusa,  on  Colonel  Wilkins'  farm.    The  Tat'-no  is  now  occupied 
and  is  on  Colonel  Hagar's  land,  some  four  miles  above  Colusa. 
The  Si'cope  was  in  the  bend  of  tlie  river  east  of  the  Five-mile 
House.    The  Cah'-cheal  was  at  the  old  Seven-mile  House.    Cah, 
pronounced  with  a  strong  aspiration  of  the  h  and  a  short  is  the 
Indian  for  antelope.     The  Si-ee  (view)  was  at  the  bend  at  tlie 
upper  end  of  Judge  Hastings'  liuid.  and  was  so-called  because 
there  was  no  timber  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  plains.     The 
Wy-terre  (turn  to  the  nortli)  is  now  inhabited  and  is  on  tlie 
upper  end  of  the  Jiineno  grant.     The  Cha  (a.spirato  h  ami  pro- 
nounce a  very  short)  was  at  John  Hfiggs'.    The  Ket-tce'  (Indian 
for  wild  worinwood)  wa-s  at  Princeton,  and  Tu-tu',  tho  upper 
village  of  the  (.'o-iu  tribe  woh  some  two  mili^s  above  Princeton. 

TIM':    COMiS    TlilMK. 

"Co'-lus"  was  not  tin;  exact  ])i'(]iiunciatiuii  of  tlui  word,  o-h 
given  Ity  the  liidiaiiK,  It  wiih  nearer  "( 'n-i'ii',"  with  «.h  mu'jh 
of  a  rolling  sijuiid  of  the  r  a^t  it  Is  iklshHiIu  to  givu  it.      We  wovli 


told,  many  years  ago,  by  very  intelligent  Indians,  that  this 
word  originally  meant  "scratch."  an.l  that  the  Indians  were  so 
named  from  the  propeasity  of  tho  young  .sc^uaws  to  scratch  the 
faces  of  the  bridegrooms,  on  the  occasion  of  the  consummation 
of  marriage.  Yuba,  the  "  captain  "  of  the  Wy-terre,  and  about 
the  most  intelligent  Indian  now  remaining,  says,  however,  that 
"  Co-re' "  (same  rolling  sound  of  the  r,  and  sharp  Iiissing  aspu-a- 
tion  of  the  c)  is  scratch,  and  that  Co-ru  was  simply  the  name 
of  a  tribe,  without  any  meaning.  We  are  inclined,  however, 
to  the  first  theory.  All  Indian  names  had  a  significance 
once,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  meaning  scratch  was 
probably  gradually  changed,  as  must  happen  with  all  unwritten 
languages.  As  they  were  early  called  "  Colus  "  by  the  whites, 
the  Indians  themselves  <lropping  into  using  that  name,  and 
hence  we  always  speak  of  them  as  the  Colus  Indians. 

Tlie  river  Indiaas  were,  of  course,  the  first  to  come  in  contact 
with  American  civilization.  The  largest  and  most  noted  tribe 
of  them  were  the  Cc51us,  with  the  principal  rancheria,  or  village, 
where  the  town  of  Colusa  is  now  located.  As  the  writer  came 
to  Colusa  in  IS.iO,  and  has  seen  them  gradually  die  out  to  a 
small  handful,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  that  tribe  than  any 
other.  Tho  Colus  Indian,  however,  was  a  perfect  type  of  both 
the  river  ami  foot-hill  Indian,  so  that  if  we  shall  succeed  in  giv- 
in<T  tlie  reader  an  itU-a  of  the*,  he  will  see  all  the  othei-s. 

NUMB  Kll— BOUNDARY — GO  V  EBSMEST. 

There  were,  perliaps,  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  Colus  In- 
dians in  18.30.  The  territory  of  the  Colus  tribe  extended  from 
the  head  of  Sycamore  slough  to  some  point  above  Princeton 
probably  some  of  the  large  sloughs  up  that  way  making  the 
boundary.  On  the  east  it  extended  to  Butte  creek,  and  on  the 
west  to  the  center  of  the  plains.  There  were  bounds  set  to  for- 
aging territory  between  tribes  and  villages,  and,  we  tliink,  for 
families.  The  Willows,  a  buncli  of  eldere  on  P.  S.  Penlue's 
land,  near  Maxwell,  and  some  other  murks  about  midway  of 
the  plains,  formed  tho  boundary  between  tho  river  and  the  hill 
Indians.  Certain  sloughs  nuirked  the  boundary  bt-tWeen  vil- 
lages and  families  of  the  river  Indians.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment was  an  aUsolute  monarchy,  and  Sioc,  a  man  of  quick  per- 
ception, and  a  remarkably  strong  intellect,  for  an  entii-ely  un- 
tutored .savage,  was  the  ruler. 

intKSS    AN1»    UHNAMKSTS, 

Tho  climate  being  mild,  they  had  never  couceivtHl  tin-  idea  of 
a  dims  of  any  kind;  even  th'3  traditional  lig-leavos  our  liret 
parents  improvised,  wlion  thoy  luul  learned  good  fi-om  evil,  K- 
iiig  entirely  wanting  with  the  mule  portion  of  thorn.  'Uie 
HtiuuwH  hung  a  fringe  of  small  cords,  made  of  wild  hemp,  fivm  tlio 
waist  to  near  tho  knees.  This  was  called  a  tunica.  These  wore 
sometimes  worn  init   until  a  very  few  eoids  sutVietHlto  ivnniid 
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them  of  the  modasfcy  of  Mother  Eve."    Sometimes  a  bunch  of 
tules,  hung  down  in  front,  constituted  the  ball  dress  of  a  belle. 
"When  we  first  came  to  Colusa,  all  the  clothes  the  male  portion 
of  the  tribe  had  was  one  stovepipe  hat  and  one  vest.     The  lat- 
ter was  turned  upside  down,  the  legs  thrust  through  the  axm- 
holes,  and  buttoned  up  behind.     A  person  who  has  never  tried 
it,  has  no  idea  how  well  a  vest  will  fit  worn  in  that  way.    Both 
men  and  women  were  fond  of  ornament.     The  favorite  orna- 
ment of  the  men  was  a  head-gear  made  of  the  scalp  of  wood- 
peckers, trimmed  off  with  small  pieces  of  shells.     They  also 
wore  beads  around  the  neck  and  the  chief  merit  of  these  con- 
sisted in-  the  quantity.     The  women  peirced  their  eai-s  and  put 
through  bones  of  different  animals,  sometimes  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.     These  bones  were  always  checkered  with 
alternate  spots  or  squares.of  black  and  white.     Then  a  profu- 
sion of  beads,  intermixed  with  small  bits  of  shells  set  off  the 
charms  of  the  village  belle.     We  have  seen  babies  literally  cov- 
ered over  with  beads  and  shells.     The  female  child  wore  no 
tunica  until  about  three  years  of  age. 

BEADS  AND  SHELLS  AS  MONEY. 

Beads  and  ocean  shells  were  to  them  what  gold  and  silver  are 
to  us-they  were  the  standard  of  all  values.  The  Indians  were 
inveterate  gamblei-s,  and  would  sit  for  days  throwing  a  handfu 
of  sticks  and  guessing  at  the  number-even  or  odd.  The  spiral 
fossil  shells,  of  which  the  heads  were  made,  as  well  as  large  aba- 
lone  shells,  were  purchased  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  Coast, 
and  as  they  had  to  pass  through  several  tribes  to  get  a.  far  as 
Colusa,  their  acquisition  must  have  been  attended  with  consid- 
erable difficulty,  and  we  have  no  idea  what  could  have  been 
.iven  in  return,  unless  it  may  have  been  dried  salmon.  After 
the  whites  got  stores  here,  the  trade  in  beads  was  very  exten- 


sive. 


AREANGEMENT  OF  THE  HAIB. 


The  cornea  let  their  hair  giw  nearly  down  to  the  shovlde.s, 

H  ™t  it  off  square  in  front,  after  the  style  whieh  the  Amen- 
andeutrtoff    au  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

rr:::  y^  U^The  h^r  .^  r...  around  or  pressed 

Zi^a^Jundst'lc  so.e  inch  in  ^i---"^  '^»:    - 
Xk  about  a  quarter  in  diameter,  was  stuck  m  the  flze  un  a 

\.  n.l  „n  the  end  and  this  coal  was  drawn  rapidly 

ithaaasharpcoa  onth.end,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.. 

OSS  the  1;-  «-  P;;;       ^^^,,  ,,,  „,,.  ,,„,arkably  rapid 
thus  burned  oB     An  e.e  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^_ 

and  smooth  m  Hus  w  J  ^^^  ,^^.^ 

fZ^brr"™- ------- 

tache, 

FOOD  AND  ITS  PREPARATION. 

The  principal  living  of  the  Indians  was  gra.,  seeds,  acorns. 


and  fish.     The  men  were  sometimes  enterprising  enough  to  kill 
an  antelope,  deer,  or  other  game.  but.  as  this  usually  required 
some  considerable  labor,  fi-esh  meat  was  not  on  the  daUy  bill  of 
fare.     The  squaws  did  aU  the  hard  work,  and  even  had  to  carry 
in  the  fish  caught  by  the  lords  of  creation.     The  wife  or  mother 
of  a  family  was  expected  to  provide  all  the  food  necessary  for 
her  lord  and  the  children.     They  made  water-tight  baskets  of 
willow  twigs,  in  which  they  collected  and  prepared  their  food,  car- 
ried water,  etc.     The  acorns  were  dried,  and  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  into  a  very  fine  flour.     A  basin  was  then  made  in  the 
sand  on  the  river  bank,  about  twenty  inches  across  and  four 
inches  deep,  into  which    a 'coating  of  this  meal,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  was  put,  and  water  poured  on  until  both  meal  and 
sand  were  perfectly  saturated.     This  being  left  to  stand  several 
hours,  took  the  bitter  taste  of  the  acorn  entirely  away.     The 
squaws  understood  then  just  how  to  take  tliis  up.  without  in 
the  least  mixmg  it  with  the  sand.     It  was  then  put  into  a  bas- 
ket, and  a  kind  of  soup  made  of  it.     Grass  seeds  were  pounded 
up  and  made  into  soup,  but  did  not  have  to  go  through  the 
purifying  process  of  the  sand  basms.     The  river,  Butte  creek, 
and  several  sloughs,  were  full  of  fish,  and  these  were  caught  by 
means  of  nets  made  of  wUd  hemp.     The  nets  were  generally 
made  by  the  men.     Every  spring,  when  the  salmon  were  run- 
nmg  up  the  river,  enough  were  caught  and  dried  to  last  nearly 
all  the  year. 

DAM   ACROSS  THE  SACRAMENTO. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  salmon  were  returning  to 
the  bay,  they  were  caught  by  means  of  a  dam  or  weir  across 
the  river.     The  dam  was  made  by  driving  piles  close  together 
across  the  river.     The  piles  were  cut  by  means  of  sharp  stones. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  work  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Digger  Indian.     We  saw  them  rebuilding  the  fish  dam  m 
the  fall  of  1 850-     Some  Indians  would  bring  in  the  poles— from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt-some  hold  them  in 
position,  while  another  would  strike  with  a  large  billet  of  wood 
_a  sort  of  primitive  pile  driver.     Every  lick  struck  upon  it 
had  to  be  charmed  by  the  medicine  man.     The  man  with  the 
hammer  would  raise  it  up  and  hold  it  for  perhaps  half  a  mmute, 
.vhile  the  medicine  man  was  uttering  his  incantations.     This 
^eir-was  across  the  river  at  the  upper  end  of  town,  and  caused 
the  early  teamsters  to  call  the  place  Salmon  Bend.  When  salmon 
.vere  running,  the  men  would  dress  their  heads  up  in  feathers^ 
Id  have  a  big^nedicine  dance  on  the  bank  of  the  nver.  to 
make  the  fish  come  into  the  net. 


A  FRIENDLY  VISIT. 

Sioc  the  Indian  Chief,  with  most  of  his  tribe,  had  made  a 
camp  just  across  the  river  from  Colusa,  but  when  we  came  here 
he  showed  his  friendship  by  coming  over  every  day  and  taking 
dinner  with  us.     In  a  week  or  so,  at  his  earnest  solicitation, 
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we  swam  the  rivev  and  went  over  to  see  him.  This  pleased 
him  very  much,  and  he  offered  us  a  pipe,  filled  with  wild  to- 
bacco, to  smoke,  but  never  having  learned  how  to  smoke,  we 
had  to  decline.  He  then  offered  us  a  mussel  shell,  with  which 
to  eat  some  acorn  soup,  but  this  did  not  look  like  it  would  go 
down.  We  could  see  the  temper  rising  in  the  old  man's  face, 
but  fortunately  for  us,  an  Indian  at  that  moment  drew  out  of 
the  ashes  some  very  nice  perch,  and  we  ate  very  heartily  of 
them,  which  set  the  old  Chief's  mind  at  i-est.  Fish  were 
cooked  by  being  covered  up  in  hot  ashes  or  coals— the  same  as 
we  used  to  cook  "  ash  cakes,"  of  corn  meal,  when  a  boy— with- 
out cleaning,  until  roasted  perfectly  through.  We  have  eaten 
them  very  often  cooked  in  this  way,  and  it  is  about  as  good  a 
way  as  we  ever  saw  a  fish  cooked.  We  should  have  been  in 
an  awkward  fix,  one  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  fish 
cooked  in  this  way. 

GATHERINn   ACORN  CROP. 

When  the  acorn  crop  was  a  failure  on  the  river,  from  drouth 
or  any  other  cause,  the  bill  Indians  often  gave  permission  to 
gather  them  in  the  mountains,  and  vice  versa.  In  1851  there 
was  a  short  crop  of  acorns  on  the  river,  and  a  number  of 
squaws,  escorted  by  a  few  braves,  went  to  the  hills  after  some, 
but  the  Cortina  Indians  objected,  and  tliL^y  came  home  with 
empty  baskets.  Old  Sioc  was  wrathy,  and  gathering  up  about 
a  hundred  of  his  best  men  started  out  in  person  to  see  about 
the  matter.  He  came  back  next  day  with  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements made.  Then  bands  of  squaws  could  be  seen  cross- 
ing the  plains  with  baskets  of  acorns.  These  baskets  were 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  with  a  cord  fa.stened  around 
about  the  middle,  and  would  hold  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
acorns.  The  squaw  would  place  the  basket  on  her  back  with 
the  top  nearly,  but  not  quite,  even  with  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  then  bring  the  string  across  her  foreliL-ad,  lean  slightly  for- 
ward, and  start  off.  There  was  always  a  padding  of  leaves  or 
tules  between  the  forehead  and  tlic  string.  The  principal 
weight  camo  on  the  forehead.  They  would  bring  these  packs 
across  the  plains  much  faster  than  a  white  man  would  ears  to 
walk.  Small  boys  would  sonifitimcs  bring  in  fi.sh,  and  occasion- 
ally a  "buck"  would  condescend  to  bring  in  any  game  lie 
might  chance  to  kill,  but  the  ci-ab-ii  was  the  regular  pack- 
horse.  We  never  saw  one  of  the  men  carry  acorns,  grass  seed, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  Sometimes  the  food  was  stored  in 
the  houBes,  but  as  a  rule  a  kind  of  bin  wa.s  made  on  a  scaflijld, 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  tulo. 

HousFS  on  HUTS, 

Summer  residoncee  were  built  of  hi  uhIi  or  LuIch,  placed  on  a 
kind  of  Hcaffold  madi-  of  poh'H,  and  Ih-uhIi  Hot  on  end  to  close  it 
in  around;  for,  while  tin;  malcH  soioDi-d  t^have  no  idnaof  sliiiiiu'. 


the  females  always  wanted  to  have  some  kind  of  screen  between 
them  and  the  vulgar  gaze  when  they  retired.  The  winter 
dwellinc's  were  of  a  more  substantial  sorb.  An  excavation  was 
made  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  in  a  circular  form,  and  some 
eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter — according  to  the  size  of  the 
family— and  in  this  a  net  work  of  poles  was  made,  bent  over, 
roundintr  at  the  top,  by  bringing  all  the  poles  to  a  common 
center.  On  the  outside  of  the  poles  a  covering  of  grass  or  tule 
was  made,  and  then  the  whole  covered  about  a  foot  thick  with 
earth.  A  small  hole  was  left  at  the  top  for  the  smoke  to 
escape,  and  an  opening  some  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter 
on  the  north  aide-^the  beating  rains  generally  coming  from  the 
south  and  east — was  made  for  a  door.  A  fire  wa-s  built  iii  the 
center  of  this  house  and  the  occupants  circled  around.  If  com- 
fort was  to  be  measured  by  tlie  height  of  the  thermometer,  then 
such  a  house  was  a  success,  for  in  the  coldest  weather  they  were 
warm,  even  to  suffocation.  The  furniture  was  not  the  moat 
elaborate.  Mats  made  of  tulea  were  laid  around  the  edges  to 
sleep  upon,  but  they  had  never  dreamed  of  covering  of  any 
kind.  Kvery  rancheria  of  any  considerable  size  had  a  "  town 
hall,"  or  by  some  called  a  "sweat  house."  All  the  men  would 
assist  in  making  a  large  house  after  the  pattern  above  described, 
which  was  used  for  dancing  and  all  nmnner  of  public  gather- 
ings. 

HUNTING  AXn  TRAPPING. 

The  Indians  had  bows  and  arrows,  but  did  very  little  execu- 
tion with  them.  The  bow?;  were  made  of  a  laurel,  or  some 
other  fine-grained  wood  found  in  tlic  mountaius,  and  to  give 
them  strength  and  elasticity,  the  backs  were  covered  with  the 
sinews  of  deer  and  other  animal,  chewed  into  a  sort  of  paste  or 
gum.  When  put  on  and  ilriod,  it  gave  the  appearance,  as  well 
as  strength,  of  a  continuous  sinew.  Catching  wild  geese  in 
nets,  was  great  sj)ort  for  the  braves.  They  could  skin  and 
stulf  a  goose  as  well  as  any  natumlist,  and  placing  them  in  all 
conceivable  attitudes,  the.sc  were  used  as  decoys  for  live  geese. 
To  hunt  antelope,  an  Indian  would  fa-^ten  a  pair  of  horns  on 
his  head,  pauit  his  sides  and  rump  white,  with  clay,  take  his 
bow  and  arrows  in  his  hands,  and  \wilk  on  all-foui-s  through 
the  high  grass  out  among  the  anteto^^H'.  until,  getting  near 
enough,  he  would  got  one;  but,  as  we  lia^e  roniarkcd,  this  was 
like  work,  and  your  genuine  bravo  did  not  like  anything  in  the 
simpo  of  work      it  was  so  much  easier  to  let  the  s(|uaws  do  it, 

markiaoe:  relation. 

We  do  not  know  that  w"  ever  thoiwighly  underatood  the 
marriage  relatiim  among  them.  Monogamy  previiiled  among 
them,  and  as  wo  have  befom  statt*  dadultery,  on  the  part  of  the 
fomalu  was  punished  witli  death,  but  for  what  causes  one  of  tlio 
lords  of  creation  could  put  away  IiIh  wife,  wo  are  not  able  to 
siiy.      We  are  witislieil   lliut  the  woman  had  no  cause  tliat  was 
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sufficient  for  leaviDg  her  husband.  When  a  maiden  became  of 
proper  age  to  marry,  all  the  eligible  bucks  of  the  tribe  would 
bring  in  their  presents  of  beads,  shells,  etc..  and  make  an  offer- 
ing, and  as  a  rule  the  largest  pile  took  off  the  prize.  We  think, 
however,  that  they  were  left  tolerably  free  in  the  choice  of  their 
future  masters— and  they  were  masters  not  only  in  theory  but 
in  practice.     A  wedding  was  always  the  occasion  of  a  grand 

assembling  of  the  village,  and  often  of  outside  Indians,  in  the 

"sweat  house,"  and  dancing  and  singing  would  continue  for  a 

whole  night  and  sometimes  much  longer. 

Sioe  punished  adultery,  on  the  part  of  the  female,  with  death. 

and  Bs  long  as  he  held  authority,  the  women  were  virtuous. 

THEFT  AHD  BREACH  OF  TRUST. 


even  at  the  highest  times,  and  carry  across  a  large  basket  of 
acorns  or  other  food;  but  they  usually  made  a  sort  of  float  of 
tules.  when  they  had  much  U>  carry  over.  They  ha.1  no  con- 
ception of  making  any  kind  of  boat  except  of  a  bunch  of  tule. 
which  one  of  them  would  propel  with  a  pole,  caught  m  the 
middle,  and  with  which  he  would  give  quick  successive  strokes, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  Indian  baby, 
male  or  female,  could  swim  by  the  time  it  could  walk.  The 
mothers  would  take  their  ehildien  down  to  the_  sand  bar,  and 
while  they  were  preparing  the  acorn  floor,  as  above  described, 
the  children  would  swim  like  so  many  young  sea  lions. 


The  Indians  would  steal,  but  would  never  commit  a  breach 
of  trust.     When  wagons  used  to  break  down  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colusa,  and  the  teamster  had  to  get  back  to  Sacramento-for 
blacksmiths  were  not  plenty  in  those  days-we  used  often  to 
get  an  Indian  to  watch  the  goods,  and  thus  watched,  nothing 
was  ever  lost.     And  when  anything  was  stolen,  we  never  failed 
to  recover  it  by  appealing  to  Sioc.     Holding  in  his  hands  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  no  Indian  ever  dared  to  t^ll  him  a  he. 
Anmcident  happened  in  1851,  which   put  a   stop   to   the 
recovery  of  stolen  goods,  in  this  way:     V.  P.  Monroe  stayed  aU 
nieht  at  Colusa,  and  in  the  morning  missed  a  coat  which  he  had 
left  tied  on  his  saddle  on  the   outside  of  the  house.     In  the 
socket  of  the  coat  there  was  gold  dust  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  dollars.     We  sent  a  boy  for  Sioc.  and  when  he  came 
we  stated  the  case  to  hho.     Hemade  a  little  talk  among  the 
Indians  present,  and  in  a  few  minntes  one  of  them  went  down 
into  the  brush  and  brought  out  the  coat  all  right      Monroe  put 
Ms  hand  in  the  pocket  and  took  out  the  go  d  dust  all  ngh  . 
sL  then  took  up  a  raw-hide  rope,  gave  it  to  Monroe,  and  wi  h 
L  fingers  made  signs  that  he  should  give  the  tlnef  twen^ 
lashes      The  old  Chief  stood  by  and  counted  aloud:     A-ta-ta, 
pt-p^ta,  pe-moo-ta,  a-moo-sta.  etc..  up  to  et-ti-cie,  but  Mon^e 
d  d  not  stop.     Then  Sioc  raised  the  long  spear  he  always  car- 
r^d  ^  strike  the  executioner,  but  the  Indian  had  counted  a  so^ 
and  when  he  received  .be  last  stroke  he  started  to  run.  and 
MonrTe  after  him.  giving  him  several   severe  cuts  as  he  ra. 
^ "was  furious.     He  had  attempted  justice,  and  had   been 
nluTated  in  the  presence  of  his  people.     His  sentence  had  no 
bin  regarded  by  the  man  whose  property  he  had  restored.    He 
JlusCatday  that  he  would  never  more  undei-take  to  have  a 
^en  article  returned  to  a  stranger.     We  did  afterwards  get  a 

?  rl  bv  a  reward,  but  had  to  accept  the  story  from  the 
p^tol  back  by  a     wa    .  ^^^^^^       ^  ^_^^  ,,^^^ 

^^^  '^^'  SWMING   AND  BOATING. 

,    onfl    children— swim  the  river. 
They  could— men,  women,  and    cinmre 


THE   IIAL-LE-UMT'-TI. 

The  Malleumpties,  or  Medicme  men,  of  course,  cured  all  the 
ills  to  which  fie^h  was  heir.     The  principal  metUcine  Used,  how- 
ever was  incantation.     We  remember  that  in  the  fall  of  18.0 
we  had  a  very  severe  boil  on  the  wrist.     Bokay,  the  prmcipal 
Malleumpti  of  the  village,  expressed  great  sorrow  for  the  afflic- 
tion and  had  no  faith  whatever  in  poultices,  hut  persuaded  us 
that  he  could  remove  it.     We  told  him  to  proceed.     He  went 
to  the  rancheria  and  soon  returned  with  his  head  rigged  out 
with  any  number  of  wood-pecker  scalps,  and  a  small  wand  cov- 
ered with  the  same.     He  then  commenced  his  incantation,  wav- 
ing the  wand  over  the  afflicted  wrist,  and  occasionally  takmg  a 
little  water  in  his  mouth  and  spurting  it  on  the  boil,  a  good 
deal  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  laundryman  sprmklmg 
the  table  linen  from  which  you  are  to  eat  your  dinner.     Then 
iaahalf  squatting  position,  withdiands  on  knees,  he  woidd 
iump  all  around  us,  uttering  all  the  while  his  command  for  the 
evil  iA  depart.     He  put  in  fifteen  or  twenty   minutes  m    h.s 
wav  and  assured  us  that  it  would  be  well  in  a  few  days.     And 
sui-e  enough  it  was.     He  thought  he  cured  it,  but  we  were 
rather  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  persistent  poulticmg,  al- 
though we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  as  to  which  did  the  more 
.ood°    A  man  traveling  through  with  horses,  got  one  of  the 
Indians  to  help  him  along,  and  when  down  about  where  Dun- 
niean  is  now  he  shot  the  Indian,  the  ball  entering  just  under 
the  eye  and  coming  out  at  the  back  of  the  neek-passmg^  of 
course  under  the  skull.     He  walked  home  that  night.    The 
Malleumpti  made  his  ei-ab-a  (woman)  suck  the  blood  from  the 
wound  and  keep  it  wet  with  cold  water,  while  he  jumped  around 
and  did  all  the  curing.     The  wounded  Indian  got  well,  and  the 
cure  added  much  to  Bokay's  laurels.     We  saw  him  one  day 
scarifvinc.  an  Indian's   back  with  his  teeth  and  sucking  the 
blood,  and  supposed  that  he  had  some  idea  of  "  counter  imta- 
tion"     The  -sweat  house,"  howevev,  was  the  panacea.     Ihey 
would  build  a  big  five  in  the  "sweat  house.''  close  up  the  open- 
in.  and  dance  around  until  almost  exhausted  and  run  and  jump 
in  the  river.-    Son.e  years  before  we  can.e  up.  the  small-pox  got 
among  them,  and.  with  this  "sweat  bouse"  treatment,  came  near 
depopulating  the  tribe.     The  took  it  and  died  by  the  hundred. 
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THADITION   OF  A  FLOOD. 

The  Indians  had  a  tradition  of  a  flood.     The  watei-s  covered 
the  whole  face  of  the  eavfch  and  drowned  every  living  thing, 
except  a  hawk  and  a  mud  turtle.     These  two  congenial  crea- 
tures happened  to  come  together  on  the  same  bunch  of  floating 
tule.     After  getting  tired  of  floating  around  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  the  hawk  tied  a  cord  to  the  turtle,  and  the  latter 
made  a  dive  for  the  bottom.     On  the  first  occasion  he  came  up 
wilhout  having  reached  bottom,  but  on  the  second  trial  he 
brought  up  a  lot  of  mud.     Tins  was  deposited  on  the  tule,  and 
they\ept  this  exercise  up— the  turtle  going  down  and  the 
hawk  pulling  it  up-until  they  built  the  Butte  mountains  so 
that  the  top  emerged  from  the  water.     On  this  spot  of  ground 
a  bunch  of  elders  sprung  up,  and  out  of  pieces  of  them  the 
hawk  and  the  turtle,  or  one  of  them,  made  a  couple  of  Indians, 
male  and  female,  and  they  populated  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys.     We  leave  it  to  scientists  to  say  which  was  the   most 
difficult  feat,  building  the  Buttes  on  a  bunch  of  tule  with  mud 
taken  fi-om  under  it,  or  making  Indians  out  of  elders.    We  hope, 
however,  that  no  scientist  will  undertake  to  upset  this  tradition 
by  showing  up  anything  inconsistent  about  it. 

MODE  OF  BTJBTAL. 


invariably  point  with  his  lips,  by  pouting  them  out  and  turn- 
ing his  head  in  the  desired  direction— and  then  repeat  the  point 
of  the  compass,  an  idea  of  which  they  had  very  correctly.   They 
could  name  eight  points-wy-ell,  north;  wur-ell,  south ;  pwe- 
ell.   east;  no-mell,  west;    pwe-wa-rie,    northeast;  no-wa-ne. 
northwest;  pwe-wur-rie,  soatheaBt,  and  no-wur-rie,  southwest. 
The  a  in  lua  is  sounded  as  in  hah.  It  may  seem  somewhat  strange 
that  while  the  Indians  could  never  pronounce  the  r  as  in  road, 
run,  etc-invariably  saying  "  load,"  "  lun,"-they  had  many 
words  with  the  rolling  sound  of  that  letter,  that  is,  it  i.s  the 
nearest  we  can  come  to  conveying  an  idea  of  the  sound  on 
paper.    Most  of  the  Indians  of  the  valley,  and  even  the  moun- 
tains as  far  north  as  Red  Blufl",  named  the  points  of  the  compass 
with  a  good  deal  of  sameness.     The  pomts  of  the  compass  of 
the  Mem-pon-ways,  who  inhabited  the  territory  between  Stony 
creek  and  Tehama,  were  as  follows:     Wy-hi,  north;  no-a-hi. 
south;  pwe-hi,  east,  and  nura-hi,  west.     Higher  up  on  Stony 
creek,'  near  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains,  there  was  a  ranche- 
ria  called  Wy'-a-inuck,  another  No'-a-much,  and  still  another 
Pwe'-a-muck.    Mem  (water),  is  another  word  which  seemed  to 
be  common  to  all. 

"SIOC,"   CHIEF   OF  THE  CoLUS. 


When  an  Indian  died,  or,  as  some  say,  was  about  to  die,  he 
was  wrapped  up  with  twine  into 'a  round  ball,  his  head  bemg 
thrust  do-wn  between  his  legs,  untU  a  corpse  prepared  for  burial 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  large  ball  of  twine.    A  lot  of 
acorns  and  other  food  were  always  thro-ft-n  in  to  last  him  on  his 
journey  to  the  other  world.     If  a  woman  died  who  had  a  child 
not  large  enough  to  gather  its  own  acorns,  it  was  always  buried 
a]ive  with  its  mother.     After  burial,  the  females  of  the  fam- 
ily danced  around  in  a  little  circle,  stopping  about  once  a  min- 
ute to  give  vent  to  a  mournful  wail.     This  was  kept  up  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.     The  Indians  were  strong  believers 
in  ghosts,  and  were  much  afraid  of  them.    The  mourners  would 
put  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  cover  their  faces  with  tar;  and 
they  brought  pitch-pine  from  the  mountains  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  the  tar,  which  they  used  for  nothing  else.     When  an 
Indian  departed  he  had  to  run  west,  to  where  the  sky  came 
down  to  the  ground,  and  if  he  escaped  the  coyotes  he  was  all 
right,  but  the  coyote  was  tlie  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  evil, 
and  if  he  captured  the  poor  digger  he  was  in  a  had  fix.    It  was 
a  principle  to  try  to  forget  the  dead,  and  the  name  of  one  de- 
ceased was  always  spoken  in  a  whisper.     If  one  should  meet  an 
Indian  and  ask  hira  about  one  who  was  dead,  lie  would  whisper 
almost  inaudibly  "loo'-mas"— dea4l. 

POINTS  OF  'J-HR   COMPASS. 

When  one  asked   an  Indian  where  he  wa-i  going,  lie  would 


Sioc,  the  Chief  of   the  "  Colus."  was  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  man.    He  said  when  the  whites  fii-st  began  to  settle 
in  the  valley,  that  the  Indians  were  doomed,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  avoid  it.    He  was  full  six  feet  high,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  he  was  "  every  inch  a  king."     He  always  car- 
ried a  spear,  the  staff  of  which  was  about  six  feet  long,  with  an 
arrow-head,  some  four  inches  long,  made  of  glass.    We  suppose 
originally  that  these  were  made  of  flint.     This  was  the  insignia 
of  his  office.     When,  in  18.51,  the  Indian  Agent  brought  some 
three  wild  Spanish  cattle  from  Sterlmg's  ranch,  and  wanted  to 
hold  a  parley  with  the  Indians,  Sioc  did  not  see  the  point  the 
agent  was  drivmg  at.     He  did  not  know,  perhaps,  how  much 
those  wild  bullocks  cost  the  United  States.     After  the  Indians 
had  devoured  the  beef-whicli  did  not  take  long-Sioc  rose  and 
made  them  a  speech.     No  Indian  stu-red  from  the  position  he 
held  when  the  old  man  arose.     Standing  before  them,  perfectly 
naked,  with  no  attempt  at  ornament  about  him,  and  with  the 
staft-  in  one  haiid,  his  every  motion  and  every  mtonation  of  voice 
was  one  of  eloquence.     He  warned  them  oF  the  vices  of  the 
white  man.     He  did  not  believe  that  the  agent  camo  with  any 
commission  from  the  great  American  "  See-too  "  (Chief),  for  all 
he  wa-s  doing  or  saying  was  mere  boy's  play.     The  wlute  man 
was  encroaching  on  their  territory,  and  debauehmg  the  people, 
but  be  knew  no  remedy.     His  position  was  isolated.     There 
were  great  numbers  of  the  whites,  and  they  could  eonm  m  on 
all  sidus.  and  with  f.reat  guns,  and  destroy  them;  hence  they 
must  seek  his  friundHhip,  although  that  hi  the  end  nnght  load 
to  destruction.     Ho  acknowledged  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  and 
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deplored  his  inability  to  control  the  course  of  events.    We  then 
knew  enough  of  the  language  to  catch  the  drift  of  his  speech. 

For  several  months  after  we  came  to  Colusa,  the  women  and 
children  would  all  run  for  the  brush  on  the  approach  of  a  white 
man.  but  one  day  when  we  went  across  the  river  to  the  ranche- 
ria,  Sioc  made  them  all  keep  their  places,  but  they  set  up  a  ter- 
rible yell.     We  -flrent  up  to  where  Sioc.  his  squaw,  and  a  chUd 
some  six  months  old,  were  sitting.    To  please  the  old  man,  we 
started  to  take  the  baby,  but  the  mother  gave  an  unearthly 
yell  and  grabbed  it.   Sioc  took  it  from  her  and  gave  it  to  us.    The 
child  held  out  its  little  hands  to  come,  which  pleased  Sioc  very 
much,  but  the  poor  mother  sank  to  the  ground  and  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  ^B  though  she  expected  the  child  to  be  eaten 
before  her  eyes.     After  the  town  began  to  grow,  in  the  fall  of 
1851   Sioc  became  very  much  depressed  in  sph-its,  and  stayed 
^ost    of    the    time    at   the   rancheria.      We    remember    one 
occasion.-  after  we    had   not  seen   him    for  months,  he    eame 
across   and    met   us   on    the   street  in   front   of    the   Colusa 
House,  and  was  so  gla^  t^  see  us  that  he  threw  his  arms  aro.nd 
our  neck,  and  gave  a  hearty  embrace.     He  then  told  us  thaUus 
people  wore  all  going  t.  the  ba.1 ;  that  his  authority  v,a3  broken; 
that  his  women  were  no  longer  virtuous,  and  that  he  was  s.clc, 
and  would  not  live  loug.     His  squaw,  the  mother  of  the  baby 
that  had  come  to  see  us  so  readily,  was  dead,  and  he  asked  us   o 
Lto  the  child,  whenhe  W.S  gone-all  his  other  dnldren  Id 
Ted      He  died  in  18-52.  broken-heaHed.     After  hrs  death  the 
irdians  knew  no  restraint,  and  indulging  in  all  sort,  ot  v.es 
did  otf  very  rapidly.     We  paid  a  squaw    or  eanng    o 
child,  until  Dr.  Semples  family  came  to  Colusa,  m  18.3,  .hen 
they  took  her  to  raise. 

THE   CORTINAS,  OR  WY-COWS. 


The  Indians  that  inhabit  the  country  along  Cortina  ereek 
Je  always-even  in  1850-been  called  by  the  name  of  tha 
r  hntWv-cow  is  the  proper  name.     It  seems  some  of 

!  T  iJ  ,1  un  a  few  Spanish  phrases,  and  tried  to  ape  Spanish 
'^'  'T  It  a^o  a^^^^^^  that'it  was  considered  a  good  hiding 
T  ■  hoi"  at  an  early  date,  and  these  Spanish  horse 

place  for  horse  tluev  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ot  the  Wy  cows  c  i  ^^  ^.^         ^j^^^ 

faat  Mend,.    Jot  ^va3  the  ■    c,  o-^  ^^  ^^  ^^^._ 

tory.    It  could  not  have  b  ^^^  .^  ^,^,^.^^ 

thin.,  hecause  the  y™.s  <^ ^^^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^_^^^^ 

'  '"'  T:  ::;:  o    y  CoaL  .no^tain  Indian,  with  whon.  the 
seemed  to  be  tht  only  mountain 

C„,.he,d«.— -^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Indians  belonged  to  the  iNomt, 

the  u.ountains  they  were  ealh-d  Nome  Cult. 


FKW    INDIANS  REaiAINING. 

There  are  but  few  Indians  left  in  the  county-perhaps  not 
half  as  many  as  there  were  of  the  Colus  in  1849.     Some  of  the 
men  have  taken  somewhat  to  work,  and  a  few  of  them  make 
tolerable  harvest  hands.     The  Cortinas.  or  more  properly.the 
Wy-cows,in  the  foot-hills  on  Cortina  creek,  have  tried  to  do 
more  in  an  agricultural  way  than  any  others,  and  tried  to  hold 
a  small  tract  of  land,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  law  for.^it  and 
they  are  entirely  homeless-that  is,  what  they  have  is  by  suf- 
ferance only.      It  is  so.  too,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Colus. 
Colonel  George  Hagar  permits  them  to  live  upon  his  land,  and 
as  long  as  he  lives  or  owns  the  land,  they  will  probably  have  a 
home  °but  m  another  decade  there  will  nob,  in  all  probability, 
be  enough  left  to  require  a  rancheria." 

INDIANS  DESTROYED  BT  PLAGUE. 

Col.  J.  J.  Warner,  at  present  residing  in  Los  Angeles,  was 
one  of  the  Ewing  Young  party,  who.  while  on  a  trapping  ex- 
pedition, pa-ssed  up  through  the  Sacramento  valley  in  1832, 
and  returned  in  1833.  His  description  of  the  Indians  is  as  fol- 
lows:—  , 

"The  banks  of  the  Sacramento  river,  in  its  whole  course 
through   its   valley,   were   studded  with   Indian    villages,  the 
houses  of  which,  m  the  spring,  during  the  day-time,  were  red 
with  the  salmon  the  aborigines  were  curing.     At    this  time 
there  were  not.  upon  the  San  Joaquin  or  Sacramento  rivers,  or 
any  one  of  their  tributaries,  nor  within  the  valleys  of  the  two 
rivers  any  inhabitants  but  Indians.     At  the  mouth  of  Kings 
river  we  encountered  the  Brst  and  only  village  of  the  stncken 
race  that  we  had  seen  after  entering  the  great  valley;  this  vil- 
lacre  contained  a  large  number  of  Indians,  temporariUy  stoppmg 
at°that  place.     We  were  encamped  near  the  village  one  mght 
only  and  during  that  time,  the  death  angel,  passing  over  the 
eampm--a-ound  of  these  plague-stricken  fugitives,  waved  his 
wand  smumoning  from  the  little  remnant  of  a  once  numerous 
people  a  score  of  victims,  to  muster  to  the  land  of  the  iVamtoic; 
and   the   cries   of  the  dying,   mingled  with  the  wails  of  the 
bereaved,  made  the  night  hideous,  in  that  veritable  valley  of 

"^'"On  our  return,  late  in  the  summer  of  1833.  we  found 
the  valley,  depopulated.  From  the  head  of  the  Sacramento,  to 
the  great  bend  and  slough  of  the  San  Joaquin,  we  did  not  see 
more  than  six  or  eight  live  Indians,  while  largenumbers  of  then- 
skulls  and  dead  bodies  were  to  be  seen  under  almost  every  shade 
tree  near  water,  where  the  uninhabited  and  deserted  vdlages 
haxl  been  converted  into  graveyards;  and,  on  the  San  Joaqum 
river  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  larger  class  of 
villages,  we  found  nob  only  many  graves,  but  the  vestiges  of  a 
funeral  pyre." 
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Early  Settlement  of  Colusa 
County. 


General  Bidwell's  Narrative,  Pioneers,  Land 
Grants,  Early  Farming,  First  Buildings, 
Mines,   etc. 


It  seems  proper  that  a  chapter  on  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county  should  be  commenced  with  the  following  letter  from 
Gen.  John  Bidwell,  published  in  the  Colusa  Sun  of  January  6, 

1S77:— 

"  I  fii-st  saw  that  portion  of  Colusa  county  lying  west  of  the 
Sacramento  river,  in  1843,  at  which  time  I  passed  through  its 
entire  length.  It  did  not  then  contain  a  white  inhabitant.  No 
one  had  ever  thought  then  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  there. 
No  Mexican  had  ever  lived  there,  and  I  have  some  doubts  if 
one  had  ever  been  there.  The  territory  comprising  the  present 
county  of  Colusa,  so  far  as  settlement,  or  tlie  least  sign  of  civil- 
ization was  concerned,  was  as  new  as  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

SUTTER'S   SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Sacramento  valley  was  made  by 
John  A.  Sutter,  at  a  place  which  he  named  New  Helvetia  (now 
Sacramento  city)  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1840.  In  the  fall  of 
1841  I  arrived  thei'e.  '  Sutter's  fort '  had  not  then  been  begun. 
His  embryo  settlement  consisted  at  that  time' of  half  a  dozen 
adobe  hute,  and  a  dozen  or  so  made  of  poles,  and  one  larger 
house  roofed  in  but  not  finished;  and,  by  the  way,  this  la/i-ge 
house  is  still  standing  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Except 
Sufcter'a  improvements  there  was  but  one  other  house  in  the 
Sacramento  valley — that  of  John  Sinclair,  on  the  American 
river,  about  two  miles  from  Sutter's. 

"In  the  fall  of  1842  the  following  settlements  were  made  by 
Sutter  at  what  is  known  as  Hock  farm,  on  Feather  river,  about 
eight  miles  below  Yuba  city:  By  Theodore  Cordua,  who  had 
leased  a  farm  of  Sutter  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Marys- 
ville;  by  Wm.  Gordon,  on  Cache  creek;  by  Manuel  Vaca  and 
Felcpe  Pena,  on  what  is  now  Vacaville;  and  by  Nicolaus  Alt- 
gier,  at  the  present  tovm  of  Nicolaus,  in  Sutter  county. 

*  In  my  trip  up  the  valley,  in  1843, 1  went  as  fai-  as  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Red  Bluft".  I  was  in  pursuit  of  some  stolen  animals, 
and  was  in  haste  to  overtake  a  party  going  to  Oregon,  which  I 
did,  and  recovered  the  animals.  My  party  consisted  of  Peter 
Lassen,  James  Bruham,  and  an  Indian.  In  the  summer  of  1843 
a  company  arrived  from  '  the  Statc^i '  via  Oregon,  where  they 
had  winterer].  This  party  was  under  the  lead  of  L.  "W.  Hast- 
ings, and  N.  Coomls.s,  of  Napa,  was  of  the  party.  Hastings  was 
HO  well  pleased  with  the  land  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the 


Sacramento  river  just  below  the  present  town  of  Colusa,  that 
he  got  me  to  make  a  map  of  it,  intending  to  apply  for  a  grant. 
He  did  not  succeed,  however.  Some  two  or  three  of  Hastings, 
party— their  names  I  do  not  now  recall— were  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  at  Indians,  and  killed  two  or  three  before  reaching  the 
Colusa  village,  which  was  the  only  known  point  withm  about 
40  miles  above  and  30  miles  below  where  horsey  could  be  watered 
from  the  river.  At  last  the  Indians  became  alarmed,  and  the 
tribe  ahead  had  notice  of  the  coming  Oregon  party.  On  at- 
tempting to  approach  the  river  at  Colusa  the  Indians  attacked 
them.  For  this  they  were  reported  hostile,  and  Sutter  went 
with  about  40  men — mo.stly  Indians  whom  he  had  taught  the 
use  of  fire-arms  and  whom  he  employed  as  huntera  and  trap- 
pers—and punished  them  severely.     Many  Indians  were  killed 

mostly  of  the  Willy  tribe.     Sutter's  forces  crossed  the  river 

six  or  seven  miles  above  Colusa  on  a  bridge  built  by  the  In- 
dians—the Due  Dues,  I  believe — for  fishing  purposes.  This 
bridge  was  about  six  feet  wide  and  very  long,  for  the  river  was 
wide  but  not  deep. 

"  On  my  return  from  Red  Blufi'  in  March,  1843, 1  made  a  map 
of  this  upper  Sacramento  valley,  on  which  most  of  the  streams 
were  laid  down,  and  they  have  since  borne  the  names  then  given 
them. 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT  NORTH  OF  SUTTER. 

"  Peter  La'sen  then  selected  what  became  his  grant  on  Deer 
creek  (now  in  Tehama  county),  and  it  was  the  first  place 
selected  and  settled  north  of  Sutter's  grant.  He  started  there 
in  December,  1843,  but  camped  at  Sutter's  Buttes  (now  called 
Marysville  Butt«s  or  Butte  uiountains)  till  January  or  Febru- 
ary, 1844,  before  proceeding  to  his  destination.  Several  other 
places  were  examined  and  mapped  in  1843,  but  little  wa.s  done 
in  this  line  till  184-4,  because  thi-se  who  wanted  the  land  had 
not  been  here  long  enough  to  become  citizens  and  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  gi'ant. 

THE  PARTY  OF  1843 — LAND  GRANTS. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1843,  a  party  arrived  across  the  plains,  via  Fort 
Boise  and  Pitt  river.  They  came  down  tlie  west  bank  of  the 
Sacramento  river  into  what  is  now  Colusa  county,  and  ci-os.<ietl 
the  river  below  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek  and  went  over  to 
Feather  river,  where  I  chanced  tu  meet  them.  Major  P.  B. 
Redding,  wlio  was  with  this  party,  sketched  the  land  about  the 
mouth  of  Stony  creek,  and  not  buing  entitled  to  receive  a  grant 
himself,  gave  the  ma]i  to  the  \v\iv  of  Di'.  Stoken.  of  Monterey, 
who  was  a  "Mexican  woman,  and  she  obtained  a  grant,  giving 
Redding  two  leagues  or  perhaps  half  the  grant  for  his  locations. 
TliiH  was  the  first  grant  made  within  theUmit.'iof  Colusacounty, 
and  the  first  settloi'  on  the  grant  was  a  man  by  tlio  name  of 
Bryant,  who  built  a  house  and  raised  some  corn  in  184(1.  The 
ne.\t  grant  ill  Colusa  i-nunty  was  made  to  thuehiMn-nof  'I'lmmns 
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O  Larkin  In  ISU,  Larkin  employed  me  to  find  him  a  tract 
of  ten  leagues  for  that  purpose.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment I  set  out,  mth  an  Indian  vaquero  a.  an  escort,  to  explore. 
On  the  night  of  July  2d  we  camped  on  a  'laguna'  m  the 
plains,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Colus  Indian  village. 

TRIP  TO  STONT  CREEK. 

..  Next  day,  seemg  the  range  of  foot-hills  east  o£  Stony  creek 
and  helievlug  that  a  valley  of  good  land  f  S-;' ^;  •'^"f- J 
and  the  high  n,oontain3  heyond,  I  cvossed  n.  o  the  h.l.s.bu 
failed  to  reaeh  water  tiR  nearly  noon  the  day  after.      The 
lather  was  the  hottest  I  have  ever  experienee  ,  the  su,nn,er 
being  not  only  a  hot  one,  bnt  it  followed  an  almost  ra.nes 
It'er.     Indii  villages  had  heen  deserted  ^==-0  *-.^  ad 
dried  up;  bnt  the  main  south  fork  of  Stony  creek  hadwate.  m 
ndaL.    So  to  ns  and  onr  almost  famished  horses  >   w=.  a 
glorious  sight,  and  weplnnged  into  the  stream  under  the  a  ton 
led  gaze  of  thousands  of  Indians,  who  had  congregated  there 
Tn  tl'porary  villages.    These  Indians,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
had  never  before  seen  a  white  man. 

EARLT  SETTLEMENTS  IN  COLUSA. 


..  On  the  6th  of  July  I  reached  the  Sacramento  -e.  wh- I 

X ,      ,1  4  Harwell  and  Thomas  Fallon  (now  of  San  Jose), 

r  the  r      ay  u'n  canoes  to  settle  the  grant  of  the  former  in 
on  their  way    P  ^^^  ^j^^^^^,^  t,,„  t„,,„ 

"thiral'd  til  i:—  then  ^ade  was  the  ilrst  in  Butte 
of  Chieo,  antt  _^^^^^^^^  ^^^   ,^^j,j,3,l 

county.    On  the  6th  of  Ju^,  1       -  ^^       j^,^^  g 

parkin's  ^^;^^^^,  .nd  extensively  stocked 
Williams,  under  the  employ  .^  ^^^^^ 

-^'^^^"l  rielf    ll'e;exicanwar_thatis,fro. 

.,a  C.  B.  ^^^^  ^'::;  ,,„3settled  onStony  ereck, 

■■'^'•^"^."\8«     TCobtainedno  grant  of  land,  but  they 

I  beheve,  -  «"^    ^^  ^^^  „f  j^,-,,^  („„,  there  and  makmg 

?ri:tr"Xr  river  mines.     Sears  now  resides  m 

Sonoma  county.     Swift  is  ^'^^''-  ^^^  ,^t  ,ide  of  the 

"  S-->  '"^  ^r  ;:;  r To  lltian  Kag..  Cled  the 
Sacramento  nvcr  m  1      ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^^  g^,,, 

Llano  Scco;  one  to  John  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,,,,i.     Heath  hved 

^  Juan  *-°;;  ;    tm  ,ot  sure  of  the  date;  think  it  was 

^trn^e^ria ----::;- ^--°"^"' 

^We  the  town  of  Colusa  now  is,  m  1845. 

THE   FIKST  OBINDSTONES. 

..,   ,  .t  ■  Moon's  ranch;  Tehama  county,  in 
■■  W.  C.  Moon  settled  at    »<«» 


^-irtf-i;:"-"---^- 

Z:f—es»-ycr^,hr  ...ande- 
an mules  over  twenty  miles  to  the  nver.     They  sold  a 
Sutter's  Fort,  and  peddled  the  rest  out  all  '^^"^^T^^l^ 
San  Francisco     When  the  canoe  left  Sacramento,  rt  was  laden 
I :":  inches  of  the  top.    As  they  V^".^^^^^^ 
to  point,  the  canoe  became  lighter,  of  course    but  atji  3.  . 

Jn,ed-asl  saw  it  leave  S«»'°-^°^*'"%"    the 
for  inland  navigation.    These  grindstones  were,  doubtless, 
first  civilized  manufacture  in  Colusa  county. 

THE   COLUS  VILLAGE. 

..  The  Oolus  Indian  village  was  large-the  very  largest  oHhe 
,,h„lly  wild  tribes  I  had  seen  in  1844.  I  estunated  the  number 
:  I'thousand.  Theremighthavebeenaslargevi^gesele 
,vhere  previous  to  the  great  scourge,  in  the  form  "^  -^  P^' 
Ihich  nearly  depopulated  the  Sacramento  valley  beto.e  I  came 
here  in  1841- 

OTHER  SETTLEMENTS. 

..  I  might  have  mentioned  the  settlement  of  the  Neal  pant,  in 

::S?l;"Xt"^-eredtbego,dinmS;and 
rh::l,oftheHuhergrant^.Ch-B^^^^^^^^^ 

:X:-r::rL:^r:ounty^--:; 

tm:  al»,  the  Redding  grant,  in  Shasta  county,  m  184,,  by 
Julian. 

FIRST    SETTLERS   TN  COLUSA. 


..  The  first  settler  in  Colusa  county  was  Bryant  at  the  mou* 

,  S^nv  creek-  the  next,  Jolm  S.  Williams,  at  what  .s  now  the 

of  Stony  cieelc  ^^^^^^,  ^^^^^^^, 

Boggs  place;  the  nex,C^.arl  ^^_^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^ 

'°  T  .T'f°stl     e^k'and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
south  sulc  of  Stony  ceek,  .^  ^^^^^^ 

the  Sacramento  river     The  numb  ^^^  ^,  ,„„„ted 

at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  could 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand-surely  on  both. 
INDIANS. 

'  u     nf  TrifUans  and  the  names  of  tribes,— each 

,.  As  to  the  number  0^  In  h  ns,  ^         ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_ 

.„,.gc  was  gene..Uy^  UM  ^^^^  ^  ^^^_^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

„„,y  .ecall  a  f-"    ^    ^    ^^,^^  „,  ^,^,  „p  stream,  I  will 
of  numbers.     But  bcgmn    „  ^^^ 

mention  -ch  v-dlages  as  I  -  t-.^ J  ^^■^  ^^  _^^  ^^^^^ 
Due,  Sohole,  Chary;  but  there  w  .^  ^^^^_ 

ia  now  Colusa  county. 
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JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS. 


ConcemioK  the  settlement  of  Bryant  we  know  nothing  fur- 
tl  "Z  mention  :nade  by  Gene.al  Bidwell;  but  we  ge 
1  Urs.  Lindsey  Cavson.of  Lake  county,  who  wa.  the  w^^^^^^ 
of  John  S.  Williams,  some  of  the  particulars  of  Ins  set^  ment. 
e  got  a  hand  of  eight  hundred  cattie  on  the  sha^-es  of  — 
O  Larkin.  and  in  June.  1847.  brought  them  to  Colusa  county. 
He  then  built  the  old  adobe,  which  stood  for  a  good  many  yea.-s 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  Hon.  John  Boggs  fann^    He  had 
n^arried,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  of  that  year.  Miss  Mana 
Louisa  Gordon,  daughter  of  Joseph  Gordon,  of  Russian  Kiver, 
Sonoma  county,  and  she  came  with  him  up  to  the  "ranch. 
She  was  therefore  the  first  white  woman  that  ever  took  up  a 
residence  in  Colusa  county.    They  were  married  at  Wilham 
Gordon's,  on  Cache  creek,  by  Judge  Ide,  who  had  been  appointed 
an  Alcalde  under  the  Mexican  Government.     They  had  one  son 
born  to  them  on  the  Uth  of  December,  1848.  at  her  father's 
house,  on  Russian  river.    This  son.  whose  name  is  John  S.  also, 
married  a  Miss  Bovee.  in  Texas,  in  1S70,  and  now  resides  in 
Monroe  county,  Missouri.     Mr.  WUhams  came  to  California  in 
1843.  ii-om  Cape  Girardeau  county,  Missouri.     Three  brothers, 
James.  Isaac  and  Squire,  came  with  him.     Squire  died  in  the 
mines  in  1848,  James  died  at  Santa  Cruz  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  Isaac  died  at  Anaheim  about  thirteen  years  ago.     Mr. 
Williams  left  the  Larkin  ranch  in  March,  1849,  when  he  settled 
on  Butte  creek,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Oregon  railroad,  where 
he  died  on  the  19th  of  May  followmg.    His  widow  then  went 
to  her  father's  and  remained  until  her  marriage  with  Hon.  Lind- 
sey Carson,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1850,  with  whom  she  is  now 
living.    The  cattle  brought  into  the  county  by  Mr.  Williams 
were  branded  T ,  and  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years 
they  covered  the  plains  between  Stony  and  Cache  creeks.     All 
the  old  stock  men  m  tlie  northern  part  of  the  State-  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  that  brand.    Tlie  brand,  with  all  the  cattle 
that  carried  it.  were  sold  in  1850.  we  think,  to  G.  P.  Swift, who 
not  only  had  his  place  on  Stony  creek,  near  Orland,  but  he  had 
to  locate  a  cattle  ranch  at  the  Willows,  and  one  on  what  was 
known  to  old  settlera  as  the  'Dobie,  on  William  Murdoch's  plac^ 
itt  the  foot-hills,  west  of  the  W^illows. 

C.  B.  STBRLTNG. 


Charles  B.  Sterling  came  up  to  the  "ranch"  in  1848,  we 
think,  while  Mi'.  Williams  was  off  at  the  gold  mines.  He 
remained  there  until  after  the  cattle  were  sold  to  Swift.  He 
sold,  early  in  1S50.  a  half  interest  in  the  hotel  stand  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Taylor,  and  Taylor  sold  to  D.  C.  Huntoon,  after- 
wards for  many  years  of  Cottonwood,  Tehama  county.  Mr. 
Sterling  married  Miss  Lucinda  Stewart,  at  Fremont,  in  Yolo 
county,  in  1849.  She  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Harris  and  Mrs. 
E.  Chapin,  both  now  of  this  county.     Mr.  Sterling  was  born  in 


«  tn  fhis  coast  in  1846  as  purser  on  a 
New  Orleans.  ^f^ZlToZ^^^'^  -etary  while  that 
.an-of-war,andwa.lhom^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

gentleman  was  acting  as  Unitea  o  ,  ,     ^ ,  -    ,     .^     w. 

He  isdead.butwedonotremember  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
^nce  told  u  that  in  the  spring  of  1849,  he  wanted  to  go  over 
to  the  lines  on  Feather  river,and  notlikingto  bury    is  money 

lund  home  for  fear  of  being  -*^^^^' ^:7f  ^.;n! '" 
dollars  in  a  square  gin  bottle,  and  carried  .t  with  h  im  t 
bank  of  a  slough,  in  a  direct  line  from  his  place  to  F.euch 
Crossing  on  Butt,  creek,  and  there  buried  :t,  markmg  the  place 
by  a  bunch  of  weeds  he  would  know  again.  He  stayed  over 
there  longer  than  he  expected,  and  when  he  came  back  the 
weeds  had  been  burned,  and  he  could  notfiod  the  place;  and  so 
that  bottle  vnth  its  treasure  lies  buried  there  yet. 


OTHEE  PBE-GOLDEN   SETTLERS. 

In  addition  to  the  settlers  mentioned  by  Gen.  Bidwell  as  be- 
ing in  the  county  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  we  may  mention- 
W°att  Anderson  who  lived  on  Sycamore  slough,  and  who  after- 
ward moved  to  Anderson  valley,  in  Mendocino  county.     Hon. 
J.  B.  Lamar's  wife  is  Mr.  Anderson's  daughter.     Wm.  B.  Ide 
settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  some  three  miles  below  Mr. 
Williams,  in  1847,  and  remained  there  a  short  time,  and  Samuel 
Gibson  was  with  Swift  and  Sears,  on  Stony  creek.     These  are 
all  the  additions  we  can  make  in  the  territory  of  the  county  as 
at  present  bounded.    There  were  quite  a  number  in  the  terri- 
tory cut  off  into  Tehama  county  in  1855.     There  were  H.  L. 
Ford,  W.  C.  Moon,  L.  Seigler,  A.  G.  Tooms,  R.  H.  Thorns, 
Wm.   G.  Chard,  James  M.  Ide,  that  we  know  of.     These  all 
figure  in  the  early  history  of  Colusa  county. 

OUR   OWN   SETTLE5IENT. 

About  the  first  of  July.  1850,  the   writer,  then  a   lad  of 
eighteen,  left  Benicia  on  the  steamer  "Colusa"  for  the  future 
town  of  that  name  on  the  upper  Sacramento.     The  "  Glorious 
Fourth  "  was  spent  at  Sacramento  city,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  we  started  on  up  the  river,  and  towards  evening  (for 
the  boat  was  a  slow  one),  we  entered  the  almost  unexplored 
upper  Sacramento.     There  were  boats  then  in  the  Marysville 
trade,  but  except  a  scatteyng  one  here  and  thei'e  durmg  the 
high  water  of  the  wmter  before,  the  Sacramento  was  unkno^vn 
to  boatmen.     "  We  "  had  been  iimning  a  ferry  across  the  Straits 
at  Benicia,  and  knew  how  to  handle  a  boat,  and  acted  as  one 
of  the  pilots  of  the  "  Colusa."     We  must  have  passed  where 
Colusa  now  is,  late  on  the  6th  or  early  on  the  7th,  but  here  our 
trouble  began.     Snags  and  shoals  were  met  on  almost  eveiy 
bend.    The  town  had  been  "  laid  out "  at  what  was  afterwards 
the  Seven  Mile  House,  and  we  were  on  foot  some  four  mUes  and 
reached  that  point  first.     The  boat  being  disabled  was  a  week 
gettmg  there.     After  we  got  there  we  found  that  there  had  been 


^ 


t*5S^^j,<l 


ATTY   GEN!-    A.  L.  HART 


Hon.  a.  L.  Hart  was  bom  in  Bloomfield,  Green  county, 
Indiana,  on  October  15,  1849.  He  came  to  California  in 
1854,  when  he  was  between  four  and  five  years  of  age. 
His  father  settled  in  Santa  Clara  county  in  1856,  when 
be  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  remove  to  a  different 
climate.  He  then  removed  his  residence  to  Nicolaus, 
Sutter  county,  where  he  and  his  family  remained  until 
1866,  when  the  subject  of  this  article,  having  become 
proKcient  in  all  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  that  place,  and  in  many  other  studies, 
under  the  tutorship  of  his  fathei',  was  sent  to  San  Jose 
to  college. 

After  attending  the  San  Jose  Institute  and  Commer- 
cial College  for  a  number  of  years,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Sntter  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
teacliing  school,  until  having  acquired  sufficient  means  to 
defray  his  expenses,  he  entered  regularly  upon  the  study 
of  the  law.  Prior  to  this,  however,  and  while  teaching 
school,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  studv  of  his 


intended  profession.  His  preceptoi-s  in  the  study  of  law 
were  Hon.  A.  L.  Rhodes,  one  of  the  late  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Hon.  L.  Archer,  of  Sau  Jose. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  7th  day  of  April 
1870.  and  immediately  thereafter  settled  in  Colusa,  where 
he  has  been  practicing  in  his  profession  ever  since.  During 
his  residence  there  he  has  succeeded  in  gainmg  a  large  prac- 
tice and  has  taken  a  leading  position  at  the  bar.  He  has 
been  electa  District  Attorney  of  his  county,  where  the 
majority  against  his  ticket  is  very  large,  that  being  the 
banner  Democratic  county  of  the  State 

He  was  nominated  at  the  last  Republican  Convention 
for  the  ofhce  of  Attorney-General,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  by  a  flattering  plurality.  He  was  not  thirty  years 
of  age  when  elected,  and  of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he 
IS.  the  only  person  upon  any  Republican  ticket.  State, 
County  or  Municipal,  that  ever  carried  the  town  of  Colusa. 

cofntv'tL  r  1  '  "*'"  P^""^^'^*  P°^=^'-  ^-  Colusa 
county  than  he  whose  name  and  portrait  appear  above 
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a  mistake  in  the  location  of  the  town  and  moved  down  to  the 
present  site*     When  we  found  ourselves  located  at  Colusa,  we 
began  to  look  around  for  neighbors.     Watt  Anderson  lived  on 
Sycamore  slough,  and  that  was  the  only  settlement  to  the  south 
in  Colusa  county.     The  next  nearest  neighbor  in  that  direction 
was  an  old  pioneer  and  member  of  the  Bear  Flag  party,  by  the 
name  of  Bird,  who  lived  at  the  "  Lone  Tree,"  which  was  near 
Dunnigan  station,  in  Yolo  county.     Anderson  lived  near  the 
head  of  the  slough  near  Howell  Davis'  present  residence,  and 
then  went  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  slough  near  the  bridge  at 
M.VS.  Wallace's.     He  had  been  all  his  life  a  pioneer,  and  while 
he  liked  neighbors  he  said  he  did  not  like  to  be  crowded,  and 
,sdien  settlers  got  within  five  or  six  miles  of  him,  he  left  for 
the  mountains  of  Mendocino  county.     "Why!"  he  exclaimed 
to  a  gentleman,  shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Colusa,  "Why  they 
are  talking  about  having  a  town  up  there  at  Salmon  bend!" 

THE  NEAKEST  NEIGHBOR. 


The  nearest  neighbor  we  haxl  to  the  north  was  Sterling.     We 
do  not  think  that  Taylor  had  purchased  in  with  him  at  that 
time,  although  we  saw  him  very  soon  afterwards.     AC.  St 
John  was  living  there  or  near  there  when  we  came.     We  did 
not  go  ap  the  road  for  a  couple  of  years  further  thanSterhngs, 
but  we  are  under  the  impression  that  Monroe  &  Williamson, 
at  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  were  the  next,  ^d  only  settlers 
on  the  river  in  the  present  limits  of  the  county.     Quite  a  num- 
ber gathered  in  around MonroeviUe  during  the  fall.     Colusa  also 
received  an  increase  to  her  population  of  some  ten  or  filteen 
persons,  before  the  close  of  the.year.     Moon's  ranch  now  m  the 
owerendof  Tehama  county,  caught  a  number  of  stragglers. 
During  the  fall  of  1850  and  the  spring  of  1851  qu.te  a  number 
of  roadside  hotels  were  built.     J.  C.  Johnson  afterwards  shenff 
of  the  county,  settled  at  the  Ohio  House,  at  the  point  of    unbei 
just  south  of  College  city.    Kobert  Payne  and  James  Mbu  U 
the  Seven  Mile  House.     Ben  Payne  and  Chas.  BrookssetUed  on 
Z  tLs.  Hubbard  place,  one  mile  below  Sterhngs.     Arnett 
:ahotel  at  Princeton.  Hiram  Willetsoneaboutame^^^^^^^ 

Packer,        v     I     1  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„^,     Joseph 

.nownas  the  Bound^  ^;t'and  M  A  Kager  setL  at  the 
Monroeville,  and  ^'f  Z'^^;^^,,!,,  ,,,.j,.t  within  the  limits 
bluff  above  the  moutW^^^^^^^^ 

of  this  county.     These,  it  ou  j  ^^  ^^^^ 

either  in  the  fall  of  1850  or  early^in^S^^^ 

~.         1  „f  tha  reinoviil  of  tlie  town  appeara  in 
•A  fuller  do«=ription  of  tMs  trip  and  of  *'- ^     J 
«.  hi-tronic»l  «Ueta  of  U.  town.  furtUor  on  m  tln« 


settled  with  a  view  to  the  hotel  busmess;  as  all  the  goods 
for  the  northern  mines  were  brought  in  wagons  along  the  road 
leadin<.  up  the  river.  There  had  also  commenced  to  be,  in  the 
fall  of  1850,  some  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  and 
stock  raising. 

SETTLEMENT   OF    GRAND   ISLAND. 

From  the  Colusa  Sum  of  January  6,  1876,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  early  settlement  of  Grand  Island  :- 

"To  the  eye  of  a  practical  farmer  Grand  Island  presented,  m 
its  wild  state,  the  most  charming  attractions.  The  growth  of 
wild  oats,  clover,  and  other  wild  grasses  was  so  rank  as  to  almost 
make  one  question  the  truth  of  his  own  eye-sight.  The  'Island'  is 
all  alluvial,  and  most  of  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  formation, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  A  description  of  its  geography  has 
heretofore  been  given  twice  in  the  &'m^  but  we  will  repeat 
here  that  the  Island  is  formed  by  Sycamore  slough,  putting  out 
from  the  river  about  six  miles  below  Colusa,  running  mto  a 

tule  which  again  finds  an  outlet  by  way  of  another  large  slough 

into' the  river  at  Knight's  Landing,  some  thirty  miles  below. 

The  greatest  width  of  farming  land  is  about  six  miles. 


FIRST  SETTLERS   ON   GRAND   ISL.VND. 

"On  the  3d  of  October,  1850,  E.  R.  Graham  and  Eichard 
Welsh  made  the  first  settlement  on  the  Island  just  below  Dief- 
endorfl-s  store.  The  former  married,  has  a  family  of  e.gh 
children,  one  of  whom  is  married,  and  now  resides  near  the  first 
place  settled  by  him.  The  latter  also  lived  near  thesame  place 
until  his  death,  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 

..Next  came  a  man  by  the  name  of  Skaggs.  and  his  partner, 
.vhose    name   we  have    forgotten,   who   settled   at  the     big 
orchard.-     They  sold  this  to  Briggs.  who  planted  the  orchard 
C  a.d  D.  Grimes  came  up  the  river,  in  1851,  in  a  small  boat, 
and'  being   infatuated   with   the  country,  settled  at  Grimes 
landing      C.  Grimes  now  resides  within  forty  or  fifty  yards    f 
^le  e  he  built  his  first  log  cabin.     John  Fitch,  who  ^terwav  s 
stablished  the  first  stage  line  between  Colusa  and  Mai^svi lie 
tied  at  the  head  of  the  Island  in  1851.    Jo.  Favnsworth,  who 
now  resides  about  three  n.iles  below  the  head  of  the  Island, 
me  the.-e  in  1851.  and  lived  for  a  while  with  Fitch.     In  Jan- 
Ty     852.  Capt.  Thos.  Eddy  made  a  settlement,  which  has 
,  VA.W^  Landintr.     Capt.  Eddy  now  resides  on 

"ZZ^.::^:^  .J.O. ..%..  s.— . ... 

T  Mement  we  might  also  record  'Uncle  Jack  Long, 

:::!:"         '-  '^-^rr^- ""-'' 

"'  "°  "  ,       „  ,,^,,,  ™isev  of  Ills  day ;  but  he  has  long  smee 

Jack  ^vas  a  l.vge  stock  r«e,o  y         ^^^^  ^^   ^^_^  ^^^^ 

r'   'TnClT^n,  Bof.  Hoy  a.a  H.  C.  Bailey 
::S»;iry;ioogh,  a  rich  facing  aistHctso^e  four  .nlles 
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from  the  head  of  the  Island.  The  same  year  Col.  J.  F.  Wilkins. 
now  of  Cobsa,  settled  just  helow  what  is  known  as  Wilkms 
Blougb  Then,  about  1853.  came  Jacob  and  Andrew  Myers, 
James  Balsden,  D.H.Allen.  K  W.  Moore,  and  some  others 
whose  names  have  escaped  our  memory.  The  three  former  of 
them  now  own  farms  near  where  they  fii-sfc  settled.  Alien  is, 
recently,  dead,  and  Moore  we  think  is  in  Oregon. 

"After  this,  people  moved  in  and  out.  and  so  we  lost  the  run 
of  them.    Jack  Neal,  who  came  to  California  in  184G  and  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Bear  Flag  war,  was  a  resident  of  the  Island 
some  time  between  1851  and  1853.   He  then  resided  for  a  whUe 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  Sutter  county;  then,  in  1855 
or  1856.  went  to  African  VaUey,  on  Stony  Creek,  killed  a  man 
■with  whom  he  quarreled  about  a  squatter  claim,  and  fled  from 
j  ustice.    It  might  be  proper  here  to  state  that  one  Anderson,  an 
old  bear  hunter,  made  a  settlement,  or  rather  camped,  on  the 
head  of  the  Island,  from  1848  till  the  parties  above  mentioned 
began  to  settle  in  too  thick  to  suit  him ;  then  he  moved  out  mto 
the  mountains  to  the  west  and  settled  in  Anderson  Valley. 
The  old  man  prided  hunself  on  eating  no  other  meat  than  that  of 
bear.     He  had  his  family  with  him.     When  stock  men  began 
to  settle  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  him,  and  when  the  writer 
and  some  others  came  to  Colusa,  the  old  man  remarked  that  he 
liked  to  have  neighbors  as  well  as  any  one,  but  when  they  com- 
menced getting  in  his  front  door-yard  he  did  not  like  it;  '  and,' 
said  he, '  they  are  actually  going  to  have  a  toi,vn  up  there  to 
Salmon  Bend !' 

FIRST  PLOW  IN  COLUSA  COUNTY. 

"After  making  their  settlement,  Graham  and  Welsh  concluded 
to  try  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  soil  around  about  there,  and 
Graham  went  to  Sacramento  to  hunt  up  a  plow.  He  could  not 
find  a  plow,  but  found  a  blacksmith  who  undertook  to  make 
the  iron  part  of  it  and  Graham  stocked  it  at  home.  This  was 
the  first  plow  brought  into  Colusa  county,  and  Graham,  "Welsh, 
Grimes  and  Eddy  had  to  carry  it  around  to  their  different 
ranches  on  horseback.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  like  this 
arrangement  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  regular  '  store  plow ' 
all  through.  Everything  must  have  a  beginning,  and  it  was 
thus  that  farming  was  commenced  in  Colusa  county.  Where 
is  it  now?  Where  will  it  be  when  Time's  wheel  shall  have 
marked  off  another  quarter  of  a  century?" 

THE  RIVER  SETTLEfilENTS. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  county  followed  alongi  up  the 
river,  and  then  stock  men  ventured  out  into  the  foot-hilla.  the 
plains  coming  in  last.  O.  C.  Berkey,  Silas  Howard  and  Geo. 
M.  Carhart  took  up  a  stock  ranch  m  the  fall  of  1850  and  built 
a  cabin  at  the  first  bridge  below  Colusa  on  the  Grand  Island 
road.    In  the  spring  of  1851,  Joseph  S..  Abram,  Martin  and 


Perry  Gibson  located  in  the  bend  of  the  river  about  half  way 
between  Colusa  and  the  Island.  J.  T.  Marr  came  soon  afte. 
Then  came  James  and  Cal.  White,  S.  £-  and  Oilman  Abbe  and 
James  Keefer  in  the  same  neighborhood.  John  Rogers  and 
Marrion  Tate  settled  there  in  1851  or  18o3. 

FIRST  HOTELS   ERECTED. 

By  the  spring  of  1852,  we  had  a  Hotel  every  few  miles  up  the 
road  Those  occurring  to  our  memory  are:  Five  Mile  House, 
by  Obed  DeLong;  Seven  Mile  House,  by  James  Hill;  Nme  Mile 
House  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Cooper;  Ten  Mile  House,  by  L.  H.  Hel- 
phenstine,  where  he  now  resides;  Eleven  Mile  House,  by  Thos. 
Parton;  Sixteen  Mile  Hou.se,  at  Princeton,  by  J.  P.  J.  Hel- 
phenstine;  Seventeen  Mile  House,  by  Hiram  WiUet;  Nineteen 
Mile  House,  by  Griggs  &  Wilder;  Twenty  Mile  House,  by  - 
Tuttle;  Twenty-one  Mile  House,  by  John  and  Lee  Stephens. 
Jim  and  Chris  Riley  came  in  about  this  time  just  above  there. 

Marshall  had  a  hotel  at  the  city' of  Tours,  some  three  miles 

below  Jacinto. 

Isaac  Sparks  had  settled  where  Dr.  Glenn  now  resides,  and 
George  L.  Pratt  at  "  Placer  City,"  just  above.  John  Mcintosh 
had  built  a  hotel  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  L. 
H.  Mcintosh.  The  latter  was  there  also,  but  was  a  small  boy. 
R.  J.  Walsh,  then  a  merchant  in  Shasta,  took  up  a  "ranch"  for 
his  stock  at  the  place  where  he  afterwards  acquired  the  immense 
property  now  known  as  the  Walsh  estate.  In  1852,  Henry 
Van  Sycle,  H.  G.  Grigsby,  Joa.  Padan  and  Daniel  Griswold  set- 
tled near  Princeton. 

SETTLERS  ON   EAST   SIDE   OF    THE   RH'ER. 

In  1850,  some  one  laid  out  a  "  city  "  near  the  present  site  of 
Butte  City  and  called  it  by  that  name.  A  zinc  house  was  built 
there,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  As  this  was  off  of  any 
public  thoroughfare,  that  side  of  the  river  did  not  attract  atten- 
tion until  the  cutting  of  cordwood  for  the  steamboat,  and  the 
production  of  hay  and  barley  began  to  be  profitable ;  or  until 
men  with  families  began  looking  for  homes.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  Wm.  B.  Ide  made  a  temporary  settlement  just  below  the 
Williams'  ranch  in  1847.  Settlers  of  1852  or  1853  were  pio- 
neers for  this  side  of  the  river.  Robt.  Tucker,  Daniel  Roby  and 
James  Lord  settled  "  wood  ranches"  about  1852,  in  what  was 
afterwards  known  as  Whisky  Bend,  about  two  miles  below 
Colusa.  H.  S.  Warren,  afterwards  a  printer  of  some  promi- 
nence in  the  State,  and  who  died  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1869,  at  Colusa,  settled  just  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  town 
plat.  Thos.  Gray  owned  the  ferry  in  1852,  and  built  a  house 
opposite  the  foot  of  Sixth  street.  Glaus  Kopf,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  Supervisors  of  the  county  for  the  past  twelve  yeara, 
located  at  his  present  place  m  October  1852.  Jolui  Hollenbeck 
settled  about  a  mile  above  town  m  1851  or  1852,  we  disreniem- 
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ber  which.     A  couple  of  Germans  by  the  name  of  Schmolz  had 
a  ranch  near  by  in  1852,  but  left  early.     Jesse  Kingsbury,  who 
now  resides  in  Union  township,  settled  just  above  Kopf  s  in  1852. 
Henry  Alilf  bought  out  Schmolz  in  1853.    Robert  N.  Parkhill, 
who  went  to  the  town  of  Colusa  when  it  was  at  the  Seven 
Mile  House,  took  up  a  wood  ranch  about  three  miles  above 
town  in  1851.     He  resided  alone,  and  about  1855  mysteriously 
disappeared,  leaving  money  and  all  his  effects  in  the  house- 
Mr.  Parkhill  was  from  Pensacola,  Florida.     His  family  were 
wealthy,  and  he  had  received  a  collegiate  education.  Solution  to 
the  mystery  of  his  disappearance  has  never  been  found.     Nick 
Laux  settled  on  the  present  Jos.  McConnell  place  in  1852,  and 
A.  L.  Sherman  bought  it  of  Nick's  partner,  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten,  in  1853.     Laux  now  owns  a  place  about  two 
miles  above  where  he  first  settled.     S.  W.  and  David  Randall 
settled  just  east  of  the  Sherman  place  in  1852  or  1853,  we  are 
not  certain  which.     They  each  have  places  on  the  river  near 
their  first  settlement.     Conrad  Pfeil  settled  on  the  place  now 
occupied  by  S.  W.  Randall,  in  1853.    Dr.  R.  A.  Barnett,  the 
father  of  the  present  efficient  Treasurer  of  Colusa  county,  settled 
about  five  miles  above.    Wm.  Reynolds,  brother  of  Mrs.  A.  Wood 
of  Colusa,  and  now  deceased,  settled  the  place  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Wood,  in  1853.     Mi's.  Wood  resided  with  her  brother  soon 
after  the  place  was  located.    E.  C.  Singletary,  now  of  San  Joae, 
settled  a  little  back  from  the  river  and  about  six  miles  above 
Colusa  in  1853.     J.  W.  Jones,  father  of  E.  W.  Jones  of  Colusa, 
and  J,  Thad  Jones,  settled  on  the  place  occupied  by  the  latter 
in  1853.     Bunker  &  Goldring  came  that  year  also  to  the  place 
they  now  occupy.     Wm.  AVilliams,  —  Gupton,  Boyce  &  Lusk, 
Wm.  Wyans  and  Andy  Fowler  all  settled,  along  about  1852, 
about  opposite  John  Boggs'  place.    All  of  them,  except  the 
latter,  left  the  county  early.     Fowler  is  still  living  on  that  side 
of  the  river.    W.  F.  Goad  purchased  a  place  opposite  the  Nine 
Mile  House  in  1853  and  resided  there  until  elected  County 
Clerk  in  1857.     Capt.  Jos.  Eddy,  now  of  Chico.  made  a  settle- 
ment just  below  Princeton  in  1853.     He  bought  the  place  on 
which  Geo.  Packer  now  resides  of  T.  O.  Larkm  in  1856.     Sold 
that  in  a  few  years  after  and  moved  up  near  Chico.     Dr.  A. 
Lull,  now  of  Union  township,  made  a  settlement  opposite  Prince- 
ton in  1853  and  estabhshed  a  ferry  across  the  river.     J.  W. 
Piatt,  we  think,  settled  there  the  same  year.     Frank  Steele 
settled  the  place  on  which  he  now  resides  also  about  that  time. 
Maybery  Davis  came  to  his  present  place  m  1852.    E.  McDanie! 
arrived  at  his  present  home   in   September,  1853.     John   R, 
Perkins,  who  now  resides  near  Chico.  settled  near  McDaniel's 
in  1852   or  1853.     A.    Cooley.   now   of  Butte   county,  came 
with   Mr.   Davis.      John    Handy    is    also   a   pioneer    of   this 
side  of  the  river.     M.  C.  Nye  had  a  stock  ranch  somewhere 
near  Jos.   Bound's  present  place  about  1853.     —  Cigar d.  a 
Frenchman,  was   an  early  settler  just  above  McDaniel's.     - 
Nichols,  father-m-law  of  J.  J-  Winkler,  settled  near  where  Wink- 
ler now  lives  at  an  early  day.     John  Parker  and  Henry  Bur- 


roughs,  both  now  residing  there,  were  among  the  first  settlers. 
Jos.  McConnell,  L.  F.  Moulton,  Henry  C.  Nelson,  Jeff.  Tate, 
Thos.  Williams,  Clint  and  Jos.  McVey,  K.nt.  Piatt,  Frank 
Delaney,  J.  J.  Winkler,  all  now  residents  of  that  side  of  the 
river,  settled,  we  think,  prior  to  1854. 

FOOT-HILL  SETTLEMENT. 

In  1852,  Martin  A.  Britton,  Joseph  Bowles,  and  X.  V.  C. 
Rollins,  settled  in  Spring  valley  with  a  view  of  raising  stock. 
We  saw  that  valley  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  for  the  imagmation  of  man  to  have  pictured  a  lovelier 
scene.  To  the  west  a  timber-covered  range  of  hills  some  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  and  on  either  side  of  the  valley  low  hills 
covered  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  wild  oats,  from  three  to 
five  feet  high.  The  little  valley  itself  was  one  tangled  mass  of 
clover,  so  thick  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  horse  could 
go  through  it.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  first  foot-hill  settle- 
ments were  made  there.  The  parties  above-named  secured  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land  a  short  time  after  then-  settlement 
by  the  purchase  of  school  warrants.  They  are  all  now  resi- 
dents of  Sonoma  county.  L.  H.  Baker,  whose  ranch  is  repre- 
sented in  this  work,  who  now  resides  in  the  valley,  moved  in 
there  and  took  up  a  claim  in  1853.  Alexander  and  John  Miller 
also  went  into  the  valley  in  1853.  Thomas  A.  Botts  and  Dr. 
William  V.  Henry  settled  on  Salt  creek,  in  Antelope  valley,  in 
1853.     Mr.  Botts  now  resides  at  College  City. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  BEAR  VALLEY. 

Godfrey  C.  Ingrira  furnished  for  the  Colusa  Sun,  of  January 
6,  1877,  a  short  statement  of  the  settlement  of  Bear  valley, 
which  is  here  given  a  place : — 

"In  the  fall  of  1853,  in  company  with  old  man  Beers  and  J. 
M.  Blanchaid,  I  left  Sacramento  city  for  Bear  valley  (then  nearly 
unknown).  On  our  way  we  stopped  one  night  at  the  Ohio 
House,  kept  by  Ike  Rice;  and  the  next  night  we  stopped  at  Jo. 
Bowies',  in  Spring  valley,  who,  with  M.  A.  Britton,  had  just 
settled  in  that  pretty  little  valley.  One  thing  I  noticed  on 
entering  Spring  valley  was  the  wild  oats.  They  were  as  tall 
as  a  horse's  back,  and  as  thick  as  they  could  stand  upon  the 
ground.  From  Spring  valley  we  went  up  Salt  canon  to  Ante- 
lope valley.  T.  A.  Botts  and  Dr.  William  V.  Henry  had  settled 
there.  The  latter  still  resides  in  the  valley,  but  not  in  the  same 
place.  From  Antelope  we  went  across  the  mountains  to  Bear 
valley,  entering  the  valley  on  what  is  the  Turner  ranch  now. 
I  found  clover  in  the  valley  that  was  seven  feet  long  by  meas- 
urement. There  were  plenty  of  deer,  antelope,  bear,  and  some 
elk.  at  that  time.  I  explored  the  valley,  and  picked  out  my 
present  place.  I  then  thought  this  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
place,  and,  after  twenty-two  years'  residence,  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion. 
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"On  the  20tli  of  January,  1854,  in  company  with  John  H. 
Clark.  I  settled  where  I  now  reside.  This  valley  received  its 
name  from  a  bear  that  was  killed  just  below  my  house,  at  the 
old  crossing,  by  a  party  from  Colusa,  in  1852,  two  of  whom 
were  Dr.  Spaulding  and  Horace  Pike.  At  the  time  I  came  into 
the  valley  there  were  no  settlei-s,  nor  for  six  months  after. 
John  Royce  and  A.  T.  Noyes  came  next,  and  settled  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley.  J.  M.  Blanchard,  old  man  Beers,  and  Hull— 
the  man  that  was  killed  on  Hull's  mountain  by  a  grizzly,  and 
after  whom  it  takes  its  name— were  the  next.  Stephen  Reese. 
Stewart  Harris,  Fielding  and  Waller  Galmes  next  came  in.  AVil- 
liam  Robertson  came  about  the  same  time.  Reese,  the  Robert- 
son family,  and  myself,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old  settlers  in 
the  valley." 

DISCOVERT  OF  COPPER,  OIL,  QUICKSILVER,  ETC. 

Mr.  Ingrim  says: — 

"  In  the  fall  of  1863,  copper  was  discovered  by  J.  B.  Turner 
and  the  Rices,  west  of  Little  Stony.     A  little  town  called  Ash- 
ton  sprung  up  quite  suddenly.     Some  parties  put  up  works  to 
reduce  the  ore,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  the  mines  were  deserted, 
and  the  town  went  down  as  suddenly  as  it  sprung  up.     All  that 
is  left  of  Ashton  is  one  house.     The  mines  are  still  there  if  there 
ever  were  any.    There  is  one  claim  that  has  been  worked  lately. 
Two  years  after,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  there  was  some  oil  dis- 
covered in  this  vicinity  that  caused  some  excitement.     There 
were  some  three  or  four  wells  bored;  one  in  Fresh  Water  canon, 
about  seven  hundred  feet;  one  on  the  ranch  of  T.  A.  Botts,  in 
Antelope  valley,  about  six  hundred  feet;  one  near   Sulphur 
creek,  about  one  hundred  feet;    one  on   Bear  creek,   below 
Bear   valley,   about   seventy   feet;    but   none   of  these   found 
oil  to  pay.     Two  of  the  wells  are  flowing  wells.    After  the  oil, 
sulphur  was  discovered  near  Sulphur  Spring.     Works  were  put 
up  to  manufacture  sulphur;  but  it  did  nob  pay,  and  work  was 
stopped.    Next  comes  quicksilver,  and  there  seems  to  be  more 
of  that  article  than  anything  else  yet  discovered  in  this  neigh- 
borhood.    Four  miles  from  Bear  valley  are  what  is  called  Wil- 
bur's Springs;  but  the  right  name  for  them  isCantrall  Springs, 
for  Joshua  Cantrall  was  the  man  who  took  those  springs  up, 
and  lived  there  until  he  died.     Gill  Roberts  then  bought  them. 
They  passed  into  the  hands  of  Simmons,  and  went  by  his  name 
until  he  died.     Then  Wilbur  came  into  possession,  and   the 
springe  took  his  name  and  retained  it." 

Going  a  little  further  north,  we  find  Major  Van  Bibber  and 
John  Sites  in  Antelope  valley,  near  the" canon  of  Stone  Corral 
creek.  Their  setLlement  was  made,  we  think,  in  1853.  Gus. 
and  Ben.  Spear,  with  their  mother,  settled  at  the  Stone  Corral, 
in  1853,  and  .sold  out  shortly  to  Steele  and  McCord,  and  located 
in  Antelope  valley,  where  Peter  Peterson  now  resides.  T.  J. 
and  James  Tolbert,  in  1854  or  1855,  located  on  Funk  slough, 
near  the  plains.     They  sold  out  shortly  to  Sauuiel   Horine  and 


John  Funk,  and  went  -to  the  present  farm  of  the  latter,  where 
they  entered  a  large  body  of  land.  Dr.  D.  D,  Hunter  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  foot-hills.  The  A.  D.  Logan  place  was  settled 
early,  but  who  the  party  was  has  escaped  our  memory.  Mr. 
Logan  went  there  about  1856.  On  the  next  creek  north,  we 
had,  in  1855,  James  and  S.  D.  Young,  Oscar  Stiles,  Robt.  Eggles- 
ton,  and  on  the  creek  north  of  that,  at  the  present  U.  S.  Nye 
place,  was  Abe  Musick.  A  little  further  north  was  Jerry 
Schooling,  Charley  Brooks,  James  C.  and  S.  P.  Willson,  W.  W. 
Marshall,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hayes;  and  a  year  or  so  later, 
Pat  O'Brien,  J.  A.  Long,  William  Musick,  J.  B.  Tibbets,  Milt. 
French. 

EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  STONY  CREEK._ 

The  Stony  creek  country  did  not  begin  to  settle  up  until  1855 
and  1856;  and  the  pioneers  of  those  years  were:  J.M.Kendrick, 
J.B.  James,  Joseph  James,  Noah  Simpson,  James  Kilgore,  Dan- 
iel Johnson,  L.  L.  Felkner,  Watt  Brisco,  Jack  and  Dave  Lett. 
The  Letts  may  have  gone  there  somewhat  sooner.  W.  E. 
Greene,  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  W.  W.  Greene,  now  of  Lakeport,  Gran- 
ville Greene,  Alfred  Greene,  are  also  pioneers  of  the  upper  Stony 
creek  country. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  remember  over  so  wide  a  scope  of 
country,  and  when  each  one  settled;  but  in  our  capacity  as 
surveyor,  we  traveled  at  an  early  day  over  almost  the  whole 
territory  named. 

EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

The  settlers  of  the  plains  came  at  a  much  later  date.  In  1853, 
Dr.  R.  Semple  and  W.  S.  Green  took  up  what  is  now  the  Van 
Winkle  place,  on  Freshwater  creek.  Joseph  and  Abe  Gibson, 
Gilbert  Dodge,  and  Isaac  Laverty  settled  on  Freshwater  in  1854!, 
and  sowed  wheat.  Warren  and  H.  F.  Hyde  ptit  in  a  large  crop 
of  wheat  near  the  town  of  Williams,  the  same  year.     Charles 

Denmark,  William  Chapman,  and Dunn  settled  the  same 

year  in  that  neighborhood.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Arbuckle, 
there  was  a  German  settlement  about  1855;  but  a  dry  year  or 
two  came,  and  they  all  left.  In  that  neighborhood,  lea  F.  Rice 
came  in  1853.  Andrew  Pierce,  who  by  will  endowed  the  Pierce 
Christian  College  at  College  City,  came  in  1851  or  1852. 
Philander  Griunell,  who  still  resides  thert>,  came  about  1853  or 
1854.  Joseph  Sherer  settled  at  his  present  place,  we  think, 
in  1856,  and  his  father,  William  Sherer,  came  soon  after.  Julius 
and  Gus  Weyand  settled  in  that  neighborhood  i\s  early  as  1855. 
Charles  Elsuy  made  the  first  lai'ge  entry  of  land  on  the  plains, 
about  1857. 

North  of  a  due  west  line  from  Colusa  there  were  no  settle- 
mcntson  the  plains,  for  agrieultural  puvpusi'S,  until  about  1SG8. 
A  difterent  mode  of  farming  began  to  come  in  vogue,  winch 
made  tho  plains  land  desirablo,  and  when  it  started  the  sfetfcle- 
ment  was  rapid,  and  it  would  bo  usnloss  for  um  to  atl*"mpt  to 
keup  track  of  it. 


^^T^TtXR^STABlZj.CHENCY  PROPRIETOR. 

Ut-A     I     t-r^     J      'coL.USA.COLUSACO.CAL. 


» 


I 


i 
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From  Organization  to  Removal 
OF  Records. 


First  Officers,  Elections,  Taxes,  First  Tax-pay- 
ers,  County  Seat,  Courts,  Cur.ous  Docu- 
ments,  etc. 


ORIGIN  OE   COUNTY  NAME. 


The  na.e  o£  the  county  is  o.  ^^^^^''^^^J^^ ^Z:^ 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  valley  north  of  the  mouth  „£  Feathei 
:::  haa  it,  prmcipal  .aneheria  wWe  the  ^^^^^^ 
.tWs  The  name  o£  to  tribe  ^vas  pronounced  Colus,  oj 
r:;i:^«,as.eh.e^ea-^^;-^ 

-;::^::h!=:Tan^"Veave.eu^^s 

eariy  m  ^       .  Leffislature  a  short  time 

but  attached  it  for  judicial  purposes  to  Butte. 

of  that  year  we  find  the  ^^'J-^f-^^  ,  ,  p„i,t  on  the 

..  SECTION  2%-00,,-Bty  ofColus^aeg        g 

—  of  the  Co.t  -- --::^:rSa!:lento  iver; 
running  thence  due  ea^  to  saad^Kutt^s  ^^^^^_^^^^,  ^„„,, 

thence  down  the  m.ddle  of  sa.d  r  v  ^_^^^^^ 

„J  Sutter  county,  thence  ^^^^^^f^^^^^   "^^      _  ,,,,ee  in  a 
„t  yolo  county  to  '»^  — :^^  ,°  r^H  of  s'aid  range  to  | 
":*"^^f:  'helt::  "unty  shaU  .e  attached,  for 
the  pomt  °f  ^^"7;"=  „t         tilacounty  government 

^:'t:;!Z:^^tleithem»nertohepr.crihed 

ganizedcounUes  of  the  State  m.gl  S  ^^  ^^^  j^^.^,^, 

tion  of  the  inhabitant.  i»  the  D^^ct        S 

District  in  whicb  the  county  w.      ua   d^      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^  .^ 

of  IB^l' ^"'''-r  7  Hon    fvuLwas  equally  aspiring,  and 
dozen  inhabitants,  and  Monroej  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

eontained  exactly  the  same  number  o  g^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

''-'  ^-^rh^lltriltn  of  the  county.    The  influ^ 
Wd  get  ahead  m  th   org  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^,  ^„, 

ence  of  the  founders   f  Musa  ^^^  ^^_^^^^^.^,^  ^^„^,^ 

^^.    To  be  ahead  -  ^'^ses  ^^^^^  p„„„,,  j„d„e  of  Butte 
got  up  a  petition  to  Judge  Mo«  ^        ^^  ^^^^ 

bounty,  to  have  the  county  org-'^^_  „^„  ,„,, 

..  petition  ■■  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  pj  V ^^^  ^^^^^^..^^ 

hLg  to  say,  but  a«^*J^^^^  L  i^ued  the  following 
in  the  premises  than  the  Ozaio 


"  PROCLAMATION  FOB  FIBSI  ELECTIOS. 

..notice  is  hereby  given  that  there  will  he  ope^d  at  — . 
ranch,  on  .riday,  the  lOth  ^^^'^^^^^'^  ^^^.^.e 
election  for  the  organ,.at,on  of  Oo^.m     -  y 
will  he  elected  the  foUowmg  county  °*=-s,  -  ^ 
Judge,  Clerk,  Sheriff,  Assessor,  Recorder,  Treasurer, 
Coroner  and  County  Attorney. 

;rr:"r:.-.ri.-.,-- 

of  election  for  the  candidates  havmg  the  m, 

^'otes  -within  the  county.  „ 

"MOSES  Bean.  Judge  of  Butte  county. 


On  tliis  we  find  the  following  indorsement: 


-Ko  l.-'M-  JadgeBean'sorderfor  Election  in  organization 

''  S  lTlS'^7<^tur  *  10  hours.  5  mii^tes^ 
J  Ilea  A. -t^-  ..-g.  P.Monroe,  Clerk. 

"By  Wm.  B.  Ids,  Deputy  Clerk." 

We  found  this  valuable  State  paper  some  years  ago  in  aheap 

of  ™--  -  -  **^  :T  r  vH     oJlva  tL  His 
r:r^rr:^r;::-l^eplace,but.timatesth. 

there  might  be  others  to  count. 

FIRST   ELECTION   OFFICERS. 

We  do  not  know  at  how  many  places  polls  were  opened,  but 
..lold  ledger  kept  by  Judge  ^-.  ;*"^  ^  "^ 
we  find  that  the  following  persons  received  pay 
officers  of  election  on  the  day  named:- 

FIEST  OEFICEES  OF  ELECTION. 

JohnS.Bavis,JohnB^o,,an..ohn^Wini..^^ 
,,,,,  M.  Caves.,  U.P  Monroe,  aUJ3^,^^    Hicks,  K  C. 

Tnf^ertir^;ll^pions,  but  Chard 

Monroevillc,  H-tc.on  a^«^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^  ^^^^  „^^^^,  ,, 
,U1  at  Colusa.    H^^  J  „  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^„  ,,„,„_       ,.« 

these  pomts.       Ster  m  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^ 

to  be  taken,  was  where  Hon.  John       gg» 
two  miles  below  Princeton. 
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DIFFICULTY  IN   FILUNG  OFFICES. 

"an  r  lution  to  the  val.aUe  info^.tio.  .  cont.u.s 
nt::  us  a.  insigM  into  Judge  Ide.  character  and  n^annev  of 
doing  business,  and  hence  we  give  it  at  length  heve:- 

JUDGE  IDE's  REPORT. 


"MONROEVILLE,  COI.USI  COUNTT,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA.    | 

December  H),  18">1.  ' 

■■Stat^ent  of  tU  frea^r^  of  CoUd  County  to  tU  State 
Treasv/rer : — 
"  On  the  1st  day  of  December,  instant,  the  present  Treasurer 
of  Colusi  county  wa.  appointed  to  the  office,  by  the  Court  of 
Sessions  of  said  county,  to  supply  and  fill  the  vacancy  of  G.  Y. 
Swift.  Treasurer,  resigned  October  21st;  bond  filed  6th   o 
December,  mstant,  which  was  justified  instead  of  being  accepted 
by  the  County  Judge,  by  reason  that  said  Judge  was  pei-sonally 
interested,  and  the  said  Treasurer  this  day  enters  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  said  ofiice.  by  complying  as  tar  as  prac- 
ticable ^vith  the  recLuirements  of  Section  49.  in  the  latter  clause ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  fifty-second 
sectionof  the  Revenue  Act.     Owing  to  the  peculiar  ckcumstances 
in  which  this  county  haa  existed  during  the  six  months  paat, 
relative  to  services  rendered  by  its  officei-s,  our  officers  (present) 
will  be  detained  somewhat  (if  not  in  some  essential  cases  wholly 
impeded)  in  the  collection  of  the  State  and  county  tax  for  1851. 
Only  S73.05  has  been  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury.     Of 
this,  S11.97i  is  for  court-house;  825.95  for  county  purposes, 
and  S55.14,J  for  State  and  State  loan  on  interest  tax.     The  tax 
list  was  defivered  to  the  Sherifi",  or  to  the  Under- Sheri ft",  J.  C. 
Huls.wbo.as  near  as  I  can  learn  from  information  derived  from 
unofficial  sources,  has  collected  -some  S401, 46,  exclusive  of  hi.s 
own  fees,  and  has  resigned,  without  making  payment  thereof 
either  to  the  treasury  or  to  his  prmcipal,  December  Sth.     De- 
cember 10th  H.  P.  Bemis  was  appointed  Under- Sherifi",  and  is 
proceedmg  to  ^ve  notices  as  the  law  ilirects,  except  as  to  time, 
and  will,  it  is  expected,  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  collect  the  said 
taxes,  which  amount  m  the  aggregate  to  85,147,25,  of  which 
81,838.30i  is  for  State  purposes;  S551.49  is  interest  on  public 
State  loan  tax;  81,383.30^  is  for  county  purposes;  and  S918.15 
for  court  bouse  and  jail,     further,  there  are  101  polls  assessed 
at  $3—8202  for  State  purposes,  and  8101  for  county  purposes. 
The  State  Comptroller  has  received   the  Auditor's  duplicate, 
together  with  a  very  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  dilficulties 
under  which  we  labor. 

"^grSome  of  the  principal  tax-payers  (or  who  .should  bo  tax- 
paying  persona)  positively  ruf  ubu  Uj  pay  any  tax.     There  was  col- 


lected  by  the  former  Treasurer.  G.  P.  Swift,  some  8600  or  8700 
of  poU  and  other  tax  on  personal  property.     Of  this  I  cannot 
Bpecify  as  the  said  ex-Treasurer  has  not,  a.s  yet.  although  ordered 
so  to  do  by  the  County  Judge,  delivered  over  the  money  and 
papers  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Colusi  county. 
It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  tax  will  be  coUected  within  thirty 
or  forty  days  from  this  tir;ie,  although  it  will  be,  and  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  tax  for  this  year  will  remain 
delinquent,  from  the  fact  that  many  persons  have  removed  from 
the  county,  and  some  from   the  State.     I   am  unwiUmg  to 
trouble  you  with  so  long  a  communication,  but  it  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  interests  of  our  county,  m  this  manner 
and  at  this  time,  that  I,  their  County  Judge  and  Treasurer,  at 
pr&sent,  should  explain. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  COLUSI  COUNTY. 

■'  This  county,  as  you  probably  know,  was  organized  under  an 
order  obtained  by  the  petition  of  its   legal  votei^.  of   Judge 
Bean,  of  the  adjoining  Butte  county-election  10th  of  January, 
1851.     J.  S.  Holland  was  elected   County  Judge,  and  U.  P. 
Monroe  was  elected  Clerk  and  Recorder.     The  other   officers 
elected  either  did  not  quaUfy  or  faUed  to  give  bonds  accordmg 
to  law.     At  an  election  called  and  held  on  the  25th  of  February, 
other  officers  were  elected;  of  these  WilUam  G.  Chard,  Joseph 
C.  Huls,  the  former  Assessor  and  the  latter  County  Surveyor, 
and  John  F.  Willis,  Sherifi*.  qualified   and  gave  bonds,  which 
were  accepted  by  Judge  Holland.     The  Court  of  Sessions  was 
oiganized  on  the  8th  of  March,  by  the  election  of  WilUam  B. 
Ide  and  Newell  Hall  to  the  office  of  Associate  Justices,  being 
the  only  Justices  of  the  Peace  qualified  to  vote  at  said  election. 
Judge  Holland  was  then  quite  unwell,  and  only  able  to  super- 
intend the  said  organization,  which   completed,  he  being  quite 
sick,  left  the  newly  elected  Justices  (a  lawful  quorum)  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  county  buaness.     The  said  coui-t  divided  the  county 
into  precincts,  townships,  road  districts,  etc.,  and  ordered  Uiat 
the  tAxes  for  county  purposes  the  year  ensumg  should  be  the 
highest  rate  allowed  by  law,  which  was  then  twenty-five  cents 
to  each  8100,  this  county  tliL-u  not  being  in  debt  suW-quent  to 
the  present  year.     Judge  Holland  lingeml  in  an  inconvalescent 
state  and  died  on  the  12th  of  April.     An  election  wiu.  callevl  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  when  John  T.  Hughes  i-eceived  a  wajovity  of 
the  votes  cast  for  County  Judge.     Newell  Hall.  Esq..  removed 
from  the  township  in  which  he  was  eloct*-d.  and  the  office  of  the 
Junior  Associate  Justice  became  vacant,  and  thew  was  no  other 
qualified  Justice  within  the  county  except  the  Senior  Associate. 
An  election  was  called,  and  Justices  called  to  supply  vacancies 
-one  Justice,  vh..  J.  C.  Huls.  qualified  ami  gave  bonds,  and  lo 
boeamo  in  due  time  a  mombor  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.    Jmlgvj 
Hughes   hohl    one   term   of    tho    Court   of  Sessions    in  Co  u=;i 
only,  and  the  only  business  brought  befon-  that  ses^-yon  was  Ue 
,  appointment  of  a   road-viowing  committee.     On    the  ^t-oon 


^^-4X^,^4^^    ^^^^^^^/^'^ 


P.P'. 


'M\^ 
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Monday  of  August  the  Associate  Justices  met  in  accordance 
with  the  old  law  (Judge  Hughes  being  absent  from  the  county,) 
when  for  the  first  time  was  presented  William  G.  Chard's 
Assessor's  list^so  indefinitely  expressed,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  equalize  the  said  list,  and  the  said  Chard  and  hrs 
assistants  were  all  absent  from  the  county  ;  moreover,  at  this 
time  we  received  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  new  Act«  of 
legislation,  by  which  we  learned  that  since  May  1st  our  acta 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

..  We  had  no  longer  any  evidence,  by  the  letter  of  the  law  that 
we  the  Associate  Justices,  constituted  a  legal  quorum  ^  do 
h„;iness  ;  that  we  are  not  lawfully,  by  any  provision  o  the  sa.d 
new  law  convened,  not  being  called  by  order  of  the  Ju  ge^ 
special  term,not  yet  convened  in  general  term-trme,  and  further, 
we  f  the  opinion  that  there  existed  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 

Tsa  avacancy  in  the  ofiiceof  County  JudgeofColus.  County 

L  having  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of   Cabforma  fo 
^  gl,  we  conclude  that  if  a  vacancy  did  exist  on  the  sard 
r\  dav  of  May  it  could  only  be  filled  by  an  appomtment   of 
reo::--     An  opinion  prevailed  inthe  minds  ofsaid  Co,,.., 

..  r      „ffie.r  be  iUegal  all  his  acts,  official,  are  illegal  also; 

Ind  ;   sT  ":  hi  W,ne  disorganized  by  la*  of  a  legal 

11      In  conformity  .vith  this  opinion,  the  Junror  Just.ce 

I  havmg  been  elected  at  th   g  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

re^/in:  rtL?--<'  —  —  -ri 

of  tlie  Peace,  Dem,  ^^  g^^.^^_  ^^^^^^V, 

=""^'  tdf:r:;^^"nsactionof  criminal  business, 
T  T  ul  loeiate  was  absent,  and  the  other,  after  one 
whentheJumo,  A  a  called  session  was  ordered 

expressly  to.  the  puip  ^^^j  g^,  notices  were 

purpose  of  ^^^'^^S   ~  ^^^^^  ,,^  A,,,  „,  Oeto- 

'""-t  ':^s::l  n  -1  county,  and  was  ordered  to  go 
ber  the  ^^"^  l^^^^^  „,  ^,  ,p,3ar  and  give  sue.  informa- 
overhis  ^^--^^'°';;^Xn.t  t/equalize  the  list  or  assessment 
""-^T:  mo  eoflAssolteJustices  only  appeared, 
,„1I.     On  the  1-th,  one  ^^^  ^^^_^^_^  ^^^^  ^,^t 

and  the  vacancy  could  not  b    lU  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^. 

M  not  atundl  nor  drd  h   pic"  ^^^  ^^^^^^^, 

description  of  the  P^-™"'  J  f  J     .3,,  „j  tKe  impartiality  of 
the  assessment,  the  am  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^p^^,. 

i.  ,he  sum  total,  ^^^'^^^^Z^  'he  amount  of  persona, 
that  any  oath  w^  requned,  0^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

P"P«'y™T,iect  of  equalisation  of  the   assessment   roll, 
decision  on  the  subject  01    q  ^^  November  following. 

the  Court  WB.  ■^J^f^Vrlairedtothe  county  seat  for  the 
On  the  3rd  of  November.  I  repa.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^._ 

purpose  of  holding  the  first  County  00 


zation,  and  having  discovered  on  the  OTi  of  October  that  *e 
Probate  Court  had  previously  no  record  of  its  existence,  1  now 
I^eol^l  that  the  county  court  and  Court  of  Sessions  were 
in  the  same  condition,  a.  also  was  the  Distrie  C-'„--P* 
such  minutes  as  I  myself,  as  a  member  of  ^^/^^''/J  " [ 
had  taken,  and  excepting  the  minutes  signed  by  Judge  Sher 
wood,  of  the  District  Court,  Kinth  District. 


WHAT   JDDGE  IDE  DID. 

..  Thinking  that  these  interests  might  suffer  from  such  scat- 
tered eonditTon  of  the  only  legal  evidence  of  the  existence  ot  th^ 
Courts,  I  issued  a  special  order  ^  V.  P.  Monroe,  County  *rk^ 
ordering  him  to  perform  these  several  duties  of  the  County 
Ole  k  himself,  or  to  cause  them  to  be  duly  performed  by  some 
le  duly  app  inted  and  sworn  as  his  deputy.     And,  there  being 
no  person  ^^Uiug  ^  devote  his  whole  ti,ne  in  keeping  teoftce 
„nen  according  as  the  law  requires,  at  the  county  seat,  and  who 
r  a  ::  plure  the  requisite  bonds,  as  I  was  bound  in  c^^ 
pHauce  with  my  official  duties  to  be  at  the  county  seat  to  attend 
Wy-four  distinct  sessions  of  various  courts,  per  annum  and 
cZ^deil  I  ^^oM  save  2,000  miles  travel.  I  rented  on    my 
r  :1  an^  accepted  service  as  Deputy  County  Clerk  and  am 
Come  my  own   clerk,  in  accordance   with  ^^^ 
iJ  yon  would   have  a  good  servant  and  one   you   like,  serve 
V  oLself     But  to  resume  more  particularlyth.s  longnarrat  on 
Tom   county  affairs  In  relation   to    taxes  :  the  sai    Court  o 
Selnbeinlon  the  17th  of  October  adjourned  to  the   *th  of 

being  recovti«u  aasessments,  also  some 

-  Ttit:::;^ "— -■ »«  --  ™ 

™'";''°tftr       November  24thlrecelved  an  answer  from  the 
not  i°-  f  -  •  J;;  ;  ,,,,,„,ut  I  had  made  in  relation  to 

-rrx:-.--t:r:eri::^:: 

^'''\^:tir^iljustice  hitherto  in  attendance  on 

?°t  t  d!v  of  the  December  term.  Dr.  H.  P.  Bemis  being 
the  «"'  ^7  ;'/';;,  t„,„  leaned  up  the  deferred  business 
appointed  clerk  foi  *^ '»' '  „^^  ^^^  „f  ^oth  Associate 

of  equalization,  and  '*  --  P"^-^    y  ^^^^^^     ^^^ 

J-''- -^  7;"  ClTeslr  examined  and  an  order 
^rt:l«t«ic  Sheriff  .d  Treasurer,  w^ 
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the  order  and  execution  on  the  backs  thereof,  for  collection,  duly 
executed  and  signed  by  the  Clerk  and  presiding  Jndge. 

"  The  above  represents  our  true  state  in  relation  to  the  post  ; 
what  it  will  be.  in  future,  a  little  time  will  tell  ;  the  taxed 
swear  they  will  not  pay,  and  threaten  combination  to  prevent 

the  sale  of  property. 

"  I  shall"  be  pleased  to  receive  any  advice  or  direction  in  the 
matter  and  shall  conform  to  the  requisition  of  the  law  as  far  as 
practicable.  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"Wm.  B.  Ide,    . 
"Treasurer  of  Coluai  County,  Cal." 

ELECTION  RETURNa. 

How  many  votes  were  polled  at  the  election  held  on  the  25th 
of  February  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  Judge  Holland  died  on 
the  12th  of  April,  and  somebody— whom  it  does  not  appear— 
called  an  election  for  May  3d,  to  iiU  the  vacancy.     At  this  elec- 
tion thirty-eight  votes  were  polled  ui  the  county,  and  John  T. 
Hughes  was  elected  County  Judge.     He  held  one  court  and  left 
the  county.    There  was  no  County  Judge  then  until  September 
3d,  when  William  B.  Ide  was  elected,  and  afc  once  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  without  waiting  for  the 
term  to  expire.    At  this  election  forty-seven  votes  elected  an 
Assemblyman.     The  election  returns,  being  the  first  that  we 
find  on   file  in  the  Clerk's    office,  may  prove  of    interest    to 
some:  For  Assembly— C.  D.  Semple  23  (the  vote  of  Colusa 
precinct),  H.  L.  Ford  47.  Newell  Hall  23,  and  S.  Gwinn  5.     For 
County  Judge— William  B.  Ide  40,  L.  H.  Sanborn  35.     For 
County  Clerk— James  Yates  11,  E.D.  WheatlyT-l..     ForSherift" 
—J.  F.  Willis  84.    For  Assessor— W.  H.  Shepard  57,  W.  G. 
Chard  21.     For  Treasurer— Ben  Knight  82,  G.  P.  Swift  3. 
Monroe  was  elected  Public  Administrator,  and  John  T.  Hughes, 
then  a  resident  of  the  town   of  Colusa,  was  elected  District 
Attorney,  but  we  think  did  not  qualify.     Ben  Knight  was  also 
a  resident  of  Colusa  and  did  not  qualify  as  Treasurer.     Although 
the  county  did  not  cast  a  large  vote  in  1851,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  voters  had  a  chance  to  "vote  often,"  havmg  had  no  less  than 
five  elections:  January  10,  to  organize  the  county;  February 
25,  to  fill  vacancies;  May  3,  for"  County  Judge;    July   11,   on 
county  seat;  and  September  3,  at  the  general  election!     And 
at  the  general  election  the  big  vote  was  polled  which  we  have 
given  above. 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT  IMHUOCiMO. 


The  organizers  had  not  thought  a  word  about  the  location  of 
a  county  seat,  but  the  officers  first  elected  being  of  the  Monroe 
faction,  commenced  business  at  Monroeville,  without  any  other 
forms  of  law.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  held  during  the 
winter  of  1851,  however,  Colonel  Semple  managed  to  get  into 
the  act  eoncerniog  counties  the  folio  wing  section: — 


"  Section  ^9.—Gotmty  of  CoZusi— Beginning  at  a  pouit  in 
the  middle  of  the  Sacramento  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Red 
Bluff*  creek,  below  the  Red  Bluffs,  and  running  thence  up  the 
middle  of  said  creek  to  its  source  in  the  Coast  Range;  thence 
west  in  a  straight  line  to  thesummitof  the  Coast  Range;  thence 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  following  the  summit  of  the  Coast 
Range,  to  the  northern  boundary  Une  of  Yolo  county;  thence 
east,  along  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Yolo  county,  to  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  Sacramento  river ;  thence  up  the  mid- 
dle of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning— t^  seat  of  justke 
shall  he  at  the  Town  of  GoluBa." 

No  attention  whatever  was  paid  by  the  county  officers  to  this 
Act.  Courts  were  held  and  j  ustice  administered  at  Monroeville, 
the  same  as  though  no  such  Act  had  been  passed.  We  find, 
however,  among  the  loose  papers  in  the  Clerk's  office,  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  dated  June  2,  1851,  and  signed  by  ninety-five 
persons : — 

"  To  THE  County  Judge: — The  undersigned,  electors  of  the 
county  of  Colusi,  and  State  of  California,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  justice  of  this  county,  as  fixed  by  the 
late  Act  of  the  Legislature,  pray  your  Honor  for  the  removal, 
and  that  an  election  be  held  to  determine  to  what  place  it  shall 
be  removed." 

There  is  no  record  of  "bis  Honor's"  action  on  this  formidable 
petition ;  but  we  find  a  paper  signed  by  John  T.  Hughes,  County 
Judge,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  Monroe's  Ranch  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  was  therefore  the  county  seat. 
The  "  seat  of  justice  "  continued  to  be  held  at  '^  Monroe's  Ranch  " 
until  after  the  general  election  in  1S53,  at  which  time  another 
vote  was  taken  on  the  county  seat  question,  with  the  following 
result:  Colusa  310,  Monroeville  52,  Moon's  Ranch  7,  Twenty- 
one  Mile  House  1,  Swift's  Corral  3.  We  find,  however,  no 
record  of  any  removal,  but  we  find  in  the  records  of  the  Court 
of  Sessions  a  contract  to  Stewart  &  Morrison  for  building  a 
court-house  and  jail  for  three  thousand  dollare.  which  contract 
waa  dated  June  G,  1854'. 

L'OLUS!  OR  COLUSA. 

There  was  also  quite  a  contest  over  the  spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  county.  As  we  have  stated,  the  name  of  the  town  wa^ 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  "a"  to  the  Indian  name,  and  tiie 
influence  of  Colonel  Semple  had  tho  county  createil  and  named 
after  his  new  town;  but  General  Vallejo  made  a  report  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  names  of  counties  and  their  doi-ivatiou.  m 
which  he  contended  for  the  "  i '"  termination.  NotwitJistandiug 
this  the  people  of  Colusa  contended  tor  the  "a."  while  it  gave 
the  Monroeville  faction  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  let  it  be  known 
that  the  name  of  the  county  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  the 
little  village  at  "  Salmon  Bend,"  Thoy  ofU>n  i-iiforrwi  to  the 
place  as  "Salnmu  Bund."  and  pretendod   ni'v.-r  to  havo  howtl 
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that  there  had  been  a  city  of  magnificent  proportions  "  surveyed" 
there.  They  contended  that  of  right  there  should  be  a  difference 
between  the  names  of  the  town  and  the  county  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. In  all  the  statutes  and  records  prior  to  1854  we  find 
the  "  i "  termination  ;  but  after  the  removal  of  the  county  seat 
to  Colusa,  the  county  seals  were  changed,  and  the  records  follow 
the  present  orthography. 

THE  PERSONS   VOTED   FOH. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  some  accouat  of  the  persons 
voted  for  at  the  general  election  in  1851 :  C.  B.  Semple  is  dead 
and  is  spoken  of  further  on.  H.  L.  Ford,  the  military  leader 
of  the  Bear  Flag  party,  has  been  mentioned  in  preceding  pages. 
He  is  dead,  and  we  think  he  died  as  early  as  1855.  Newell 
Hall  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  county  until  the  formation 
of  Tehama  county,  in  which  he  held  several  offices,  and  he  is 
now  a  resident  of  Chico,  in  Butte  county.  W.  B.  Ide  died  at 
Monroeville,  Dec.  20,  1852.  L.  H.  Sanborn  was  a  prominent 
attorney  in  Tehama  county,  and,  we  think,  is  dead.  James 
Yates  now  resides  four  miles  from  Colusa.  E.  D.  "Whcatlynow 
resides  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  one  of  the  "  substantial "  men 
of  the  State.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  J.  F.  "VViHis; 
the  last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  residing  in  San  Francisco,  but 
that  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Shepard  left  this  county  as 
early  as  1854,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  him  since.  W.  G. 
Chard  had  a  large  Spanish  grant  in  Tehama  county,  and  died 
about  three  years  ago.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Lewis 
of  Tehama.  Ben.  Knight  moved  to  Mendocino  county,  and  is 
dead.  G.  P.  Swift  removed  to  Sonoma  county,  married  there, 
built  a  very  fine  residence,  and  died  some  years  ago  in  Solano 
county.  John  T.  Hughes  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ability, 
but  where  he  went  when  he  quit  Colusa  we  cannot  say. 

ELECTION   OFFICERS  FOR  1851. 

The  early  records  of  the  county  are  very  deficient;  but  while 
Judge  Ide  was  acting  as  Treasurer  he  happened  to  make  a 
record  of  those  in  whose  favor  warrants  were  drawn  for  election 
services,  and  we  give  them  for  all  the  elections  in  1851,  except 
the  first  given  above : — 

February  28:  J.F.Willis,  Sam  S.Rice,  Wm.  Eckles,  N. 
S.  Smith,  U.  P.  Monroe,  Wra.  Dobie,  0.  C.  Berkey,*  R.  N. 
Parkhill,*  E.  C.  Metheny,  John  M.  Dobie,  Newell  Halt.f  T.  C. 
Banning,  Sylvanus  White,  J.  T.  Abbott,  John  Bolman,  L.  H. 
Sanborn,  J.  J.  Fort,  Martin  Parten,  J.  S.  Winemiller,t  Wm. 
Romance.  March  22:  D.  G.  Leonard,  W.  D.  Ewing,  Pierce 
Bowman,  John  Borban,  O.  H.  Jewett,  Henry  L.  Ford,*  John 
M.  Bowman,  Ben.  Knight,*  Thos.  Morton.*  R.  N.  ParkhUl* 
May  3:  J.  C.  Hicks,*  G.  Earl,t  G.  M.  Carhart,  B.  King,  U.  P. 
Monroe,  J.  F.  Willis,  G.  W.  Bronson,  D.  S.  Langston,  M.  Medor, 
G.  M.  Stilts,  H.  G.  Cardwell,     July  11:     Nathaniel  Merrill,t 


J.  M.  Bowman,  J.  F.  Willis,  Lyman  H.  Smith,  E.D.  Wheatly,t 
Geo.  M.  Cott,  John  T.  Hughes,  M.  Meador,  J.  C.  Huls.f  Lyon 
Davis,  Wm.  B.  Ide,*  H.  G.  Cardwell.  Sept.  3:  H.  T.  Brown, 
H.  G.  Cardwell,  M.  Meador,  James  M.  Ide,  G.  W.  Bronson, 
Wm.  C.  Moon,  N.  C.  Merrill.f  J.  M.  Bowman,  Wm.  B.  Ide,* 
R.  N.  Parkhill,*  Geo.  M.  Carhart,  James  Yates,t  Ben.  Knight,* 
Newell  Hall.-j-  S.  H.  Sample,  Lyons  Davis,  A.  J.  Fort,  J.  S. 
Henderson,  J.  C.  Huls,t  E.  D.  Wheatly.f  W.  H.  Shepard,  L. 
H.  Sanborn. 

Those  marked  thus  *,  known  to  be  dead,  and  those  marked 
■f-  are  known  to  be  living.  As  to  those  unmarked,  we  are 
uncertain. 

CTJEIOtJS  DOCUMENTS. 

At  first.  Judge  Ide  had  to  perform  the  duties  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  county,  and  in  doing  so  we  find  that  it  occasionally 
became  necessary  for  him  to  administer  an  oath  to  himself! 
For  instance,  we  found  the  following  paper: — 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  collected  of  the  tax  of  Colusi 
county,  for  the  year  1851,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars and  twenty-eight  cents  in  coin.-'and  one  of  B.  H:  Thomas — 
S9.oO — exclusive  of  my  fees  of  five  per  cent,  for  collecting,  and 
other  taxes  I  have  not  collected.  To  this  I  certify  on  my  oath 
according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

"  Attest,  Wm.  B.  Ide, 

"  Treasurer. 
"V.  P.  Monroe,  Auditor,  J.  C.  Huls. 

"By  Wm.  B.  Ide,  Deputy. 
"  Sworn  and  signed  before  me  and  in  my  presence  this  25th 
day  of  December,  1851.     Colusi  county. 

"  Wm.  B.  Ide, 
"  Oounty  Judge  of  Colusi  county." 

county  COURT  AT  MONROEVILLE, 

The  first  entry  on  the  county  court  records  reads  as  follows: 
"  Minutes  of  the  county  court  held  at  Monroeville,  Nov.  3, 1851. 
The  court  was  called  at  15  mmutes  past  10  o,clock,  A.  M.,  and 
there  was  present  Wm.  B.  Ide,  Judge,  and  Joseph  C.  Huls, 
Deputy  Sheriff.  There  being  no  docket  presented  by  the  Clerk 
and  there  being  no  Clerk  present,  the  Court  consider  there  is 
no  business  legally  before  the  Court,  and  therefore  order  an  ad- 
journment to  the  next  regular  term  of  said  Court. 

"The  above  minutes  were  read  in  open  Court  and  duly  certi- 
fied to  be  correct  and  true.  Wm.  B  Ide,  County  Judge. 
"  Witness:  Joseph  G.  Huls,  Deputy  Sheriff*. 
"U.  P.  Monroe,  Clerk. 

■'  By  Wm.  B.  Ide,  Deputy  Clerk. 
"Nov.  7,  A.  D.  1851,  statement  sent  to  Governor. 
"  XT.  P.  Monroe,  Clerk, 

"  By  Wm.  B.  Ide.  Deputy  Clerk." 


„,,,0K.  0.  COL.S^  COUNTT^J^UKOKNXA. 


HOW   .mD.E  IDE  FI.XBD   VACANCIES. 

The  wiy  Oidgeiae  p^ceeded  to  fill  vac.nci^  .'^-^ 
«..onow.go.d.o.,.o.d™^.^P™^^--^^^^^ 

office  of   Sheriff  ot  CoU,si  county  as  the  law  ducct., 
"you>.  release  of  .aid  privilege  to  the  Co^ty  Ju  g e. 
^  «     -"^  ^  .=  \Vm.  B.  Idk,  County  Judge. 

..  Given  pnder  the  seal  and  signatuve  of  the  County  Court  by 
private  seal  at  Monroeville,  Oct.  29,  I80I. 

..  Kichavd  H.  Wavnev  i.  hereby  authon.ed  to  .erve  the  ^v:thm 
ovdev  Oct.  29,1851,  at  Monroeville.  .     t    1      " 

°"    •  ...\Vm.  B.  luK,  County  Judge. 


it,-   „  onHvelv  foreign  to  the  question  of 

n;t::a;r:^:-.™---— 

taxe,s.     Ill'-        11       ,.  to  explain  was  made  m  copying 

great  deal  of  t™*'  ^^^^^    ,,^  .„,,,e  in  twentynme 

n"  XClet  taL  o«-hy  .  B.Be  Wtt, 
r;lrttffleient  Audito.  which  will  he  found  furthc  o„ 
in  this  work. 

IDE   KQUAL   TO   ANY    EMERGENCY. 

Jud™  J  C,  Huls  once  told  us  a  very  good  anecdote  which 
mul  1.,  the  way  business  had  to  he  done  in  those  t™^: 
B^e  being  elected  County  Judge,  Ide  was  a  Just.ce  of  fte 
Poe  at  Tehama;  and.  as  such,  had  examined  and  comnutted 


■^. 


(C0^ 


JJJJUju 


r.UvsiMILK  0^■  THE   VlRSTTOl-NTY   TREASniKll's   BALANCB   SHKKT. 


FinST    lULANCK   HHBKT. 


a  man  for  horse  st^.aling.     After  he  ^vas  Judge  the  pai^y  «^^« 
before  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  trial.     The  Court  of  ^  ^^-  ^  ^ 

,vhich  we  found  m  the  old  ledge,    ahove  .ete  ,„„„„,,o«K.nt  of  the   county  husme^s  the 


nndouhtediy  the  -^11^,^::^^^:;::  le  .^;:i:::;:^:::i«;  ..■■--  -— 
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ing  County  Judge,  and  now  residing  at  Winters,  Yolo  county, 
arid  John  C.  Crigler,  at  present  Shoriff  of  Lake  county,  were 
the  Associate  Justices.  Ide  was  the  presiding  Judge  and 
Deputy  Clerk,  and  Huls  was  Associate  Justice  and  Deputy 
Slierift:  The  prisoner  was  brought  into  Court  by  Huls,  and 
the  indictment  read  to  him  by  Ide  as  Clerk.  Then  the  Judge 
mounted  the  bench  and  informed  the  prisoner  of  his  rights,  in- 
cluding that  of  having  counsel  assigned  him  for  his  defense. 
This  the  prisoner  asked.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  There  was  no 
licensed  attorney,  nearer  than  Butte  county,  to  be  had.  The 
Court  held  a  consultation  on  the  situation.  Ide,  however,  was 
always  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  he  suggested  that  he  him- 
self had  been  over  at  Hamilton  a  few  days  before  attending 
Judge  Sherwood's  Court  and  liad  been  admitted  as  a  practicing 
attorney,  and  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  defend  the 
prisoner.  It  was  suggested  to  the  defendant  at  the  bar,  who 
was  delighted  with  the  arrangement  of  being  defended  by  the 
presiding  Judge.  There  being  no  District  Attorney  present,  it 
was  expected  that  the  presiding  Judge  would  also  look  out  for 
the  interest  of  the  people.     With  tlie  Court  thus  organized  the 


therefore  the  judgment  of  this  Court  that  you  be  taken  by  the 

Sheriff  to  some  convenient  place,  on  the  —  day  of ,  and 

then  and  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  dead, 
dead,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

Turning  to  Associate  Huls  he  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisoner.  The  man  was  taken  to  Hamilton,  then 
the  county  seat  of  Butte  county,  for  sale  keeping.  A  day  or  .so 
before  that  set  for  the  execution  Huls  went  over  after  his 
prisoner,  but  found  that  he  had  been  pardoned  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, without  the  officers  of  Colusa  county  knowing  anything 
about  it. 

DISTRICT  COCTIT. 

The  first  term  of  the  District  Court  was  held  at  Monroeville, 
on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1852,  Judge  W.  S.  Sherwood 
presiding.  The  first  case  on  the  docket  was  Monroe  &  William- 
son vs.  D.  G.  Leonard,  and  the  original  bill  on  which  suit  was 
brought  was  found  in  the  record  book.  It  is  in  Judge  Ide's 
hand-writing  as  follows;— 


$^Z6Z.%^  ^^ 


yAC-sTsiTi,E  OK  mr,i,  ovEii  wincir  was  fiust  i.-VW-scit. 


trial  began.  Ide  would  question  the  witnesses,  raise  his  points 
of  law  on  either  side,  and  then  get  on  the  bench  to  help  decide 
them,  take  exceptions  to  his  own  ruling,  and  then  as  Clerk 
make  the  entries.  When  the  testimony  was  all  in  Ide  ad- 
dressed the  jury  presenting  first  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and 
then  of  the  defense,  winding  up  with  a  plea  for  mercy.  Then 
he  got  on  the  bench  again  and  instructed  the  jury  calndy  and 
impartially  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  The  jury  retired  and  in 
a  few  moments  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "guilty."  When  the 
time  for  sentence  came,  the  Judge  ordered  the  prisoner  to  staud 
up  and  he  addressed  him  in  substance  as  follows;  "You  have 
liad  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of  your  peers.  You 
have  been  ably  defended  by  counsel  appointed  by  this  Court. 
The  jury  have  found  you  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  the  penalty 
of  wliich,  under  tlie  benign  laws  of  this  State,  is  death.     It  is 


Leonard  kept  a  hotel  at  Tehama,  and  we  think  left  there  at 
an  early  day.  He  was  a  small,  well-built  man,  and  prided  him- 
self on  his  equestrianism.  He  had  a  horse  that  he  used  to  ride 
froui  Tehama  to  Sacramento  in  a  day,  and  back  in  a  day. 
Colusa  being  about  half  way  he  made  dinner  there  each  way. 
The  road  from  Tehama  to  Colusa  was  about  as  traveled  now, 
but  it  was  nearly  straight  from  Colusa  to  Sacramento.  The 
whole  distance  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Leonard  thought  he  had  the  best  saddle  horse  in  the  State. 

The  idea  may  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  some,  tliat  he 
might  have  expected  a  suit  when  he  gave  thirty  cents  a  pound 
for  mutton  for  his  table.  WiI|iamson  is  now  living  at  San 
Jusc,  is  a  justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  prominent  citizen,  Monroe, 
after  running  the  county  government  for  sometime,  went  oli" 
into  some  uf  the  Territories. 
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EAItLY    BUSINESS    MES   OF    COLUSA. 

We  find  the  following  persons  credited  with  money  paid  into 
the  Treasury  in  1851  for  licenses:  Hiram  "Willetts,  U.  P.  Monroe, 
John  C.  Crigler,  Carhart  &  Co.,  Vincent  &  Berkey,  Newell  Hall, 
Jesse  M.  Sheppard,  Tharp  &  Co.,  Baird  &  Co.,  Moon,  Ford  & 
Co.,  J.  H.  Liening,  Knox  &  Shannon,  Carpenter,  Hamilton  & 
Spalding,  Alderman  &  Co.,  La  Croix,  M.Meador,  K.  H.  Maltby, 
D.  Blodgett,  Hatch  &  Co.,  Julius  Ort,  Obed  De  Long,  R.  H. 
Black,  J.  M.  Swift,  Van  Wie  &  Co.,  Geo.  Patch,  H.  Dean, 
Montgomery  &  Co.,  N.  Proctor  Smith,  Case  &  Greer,  Hoope  & 
L'Aemmeroux,  G.  H.  Sandy,  John  Bills.  John  McGinley,  Gil- 
bert &  Bettis,  S.  Noble.",  Kimball  &  Bullock,  James  M.  Ide, 
Clark  &  Murray. 

LAND   AND    OTHER   ASSESSMENTS. 

In  1852  we  find  that  the  Larkin's  children's  grant  was 
assessed  as  follows  :  33.330  acres  tillable  land  at  Sl.25  per  acre, 
and  11,110  grazing  land  at  SI  per  acre.  In  1855  Larkin  .sold 
the  south  half  of  it  to  the  settlers  at  about  SI. 25  per  acre,  and 
in  1866  A.  Montgomery  purchased  the  residue  at  about  90  cents 
an  acre,  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  valuation  was  high 
.  enough.  The  Jimeno  grant  was  assessed  in  the  same  way  and 
the  settlers  on  it  were  offered  their  land  at  SI. 25.  Judge  Ide 
was  assessed  on  30,114f  acres  of  land  at  the  rates  above,  and 
allowed  a  deduction  of  S8,050  on  account  of  a  mortgage  to  Sal- 
vador Munrass,  and  immediately  following  Munrass  was 
assessed  with  the  mortgage.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  our  pi-esent  Constitution.  Other  property  seemed 
to  have  been  assessed  equally  as  high  in  proportion  to  value. 
Hay  was  assessed  at  S15  per  ton,  and  barley  in  the  stack  at 
S1.25  per  bushel,  and  the  bushels  estimated;  threshed  barley 
was  put  at  S2  per  bushel.  Wild  cattle  at  S12  per  head.  Except 
the  large  land  owners  Granville  P.  Swift  had  the  largest  assess- 
ment, §38,285.  His  principal  items  in  the  count  were  2,000 
head  of  cattle  at  S12;  100 horses  at  S30;  300  hoi-ses  at  Sl2;  500 
head  of  sheep  at  S8 ;  200  bushels  of  wheat  at  S2.  Chickens  were 
assessed  at  S3  a  head — four  cliickens  as  much  as  one  Spanish 
horse.  We  find  that  Mart.  Eager,  now  of  Stony  Creek,  was 
assessed  that  year  on  "2,000  bushels  of  barley  in  the  straw," 
S3,0()0.  E.  G.  Burger  gave  in  a  sworn  statement  to  the 
assessor  as  follows  :  "Improvements  in  Yolo  county,  on  Cache 
Creek,  near  the  Dutchman's,  SlOO  ;  1  hoi-se,  $60."  Those 
assessed  on  over  S5,000  in  1852  are  as  follows  :  J.  T.  Bailey 
S5,630;  Baxter  &  Co.,  (Stage  hne),  S1S,700;  Wm.  G.  Chard, 
$21,282  ;  Thos.  U  Gray,  $5,570;  Hill  &  Payne.  $fi,7l5 ;  Newell 
Hall,  $12,345;  James  M.  Ide,  $22,140;  Wm.  B.  Itle,  $43,869; 
Johnson,  Eastman  &  Co.,  $9,980;  Lewis  Johnson,  $5,000,  (all 
cash);  Thos.  O.  Larkin,  on  children's  grant,  $52,770,  and  on 
Jimeno  grant,  $24,071;  Wm.  H.  McKeo,  $10,610;  Salvador 
Munrass,  (mortgage)  $8,050;  Moon  &  Fonl,  $16,850;     Nelson  & 


McClanahan,  .$11,119;  L.  H.  Sanborn,  $11,400;  GranvUle  P. 
Swift  $38,285  ;  James  Stokes  and  Joseffa  De  Sota,  his  wife, 
$24,071;  R.  h!  Thoms,  $47,901;  R.  J.  Walsh,  $15,520.  We 
do  not  find  a  footing  to  the  assessment  roll  for  1852,  but  the 
persons  named  paid  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  taxes  of  the 
county.  In  1851  the  entire  assessment  footed  up  only 
$378,206.  In  1852  the  as-^essor  was  charged  with  510  poll-tax 
receipts,  and  credited  with  the  return  of  34 ;  hence  he  sold 
476.     In  1853  there  were  only  143  poll-tax  receipts  sold. 

THE  BOWMAN   TKIAL   AND   EXECUTION. 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  1851,  Nathaniel  Bowman 
killed  Levi  Seigler,  at  Moon's  ranch,  by  beating  him  over  the 
head  with  a  bottle.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Merrill,  of  Tehama  county, 
in  giving  us  a  description  of  the  murder,  says  that  he  slept  with 
Bowman  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  that  the  murderer  slept 
as  .soundly  as  he  ever  saw  a  man  sleep;  but  he  did  not.  He 
says  that  after  lying  in  bed  until  after  Bowman  was  asleep,  he 
began  to  think  of  being  in  bed  with  a  murderer  and  a  desper- 
ado, and  got  very  uneasy.  He  got  up,  dressed  himself,  and 
started  to  go  out,  but  found  a  man  on  the  outside  who  refused 
to  let  him  out,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it  he  returned  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep.  Bowman  was  taken  to  Monroeville  and  put 
under  guard.  The  records  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  are  singu- 
larly meagre  in  regard  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Bowman. 
We  find  that  on  the  22d  of  March,  1852,  the  follo\ving  jurors 
were  empaneled  as  a  Grand  Jury  :  Dr.  Robt.  Salisbury,  0.  Nel- 
son, E.  G.  Alderman,  H.  P.  Hulburt,  A.  S.  Cleek.  Benjamm 
Hambright,  E.  P.  Inger.soI,  A.  Rnssell,  Kimball  Bullock,  Ben. 
Knight,  Henry  Dean,  R.  H.  Warner,  Thos.  Gray,  0.  C.  Berkey, 
Supraie  Billon  and  A.  G.  Stiffey.  We  find  that  this  jury 
indicted  Nathaniel  Bowman  for  the  murder  of  Levi  Seigler. 
This  is  the  last  record  in  reeard  to  Bowman  until  the  25th  of 
May,  when  the  following  order  appeare:  "  The  Court  orders  the 
Clerk  to  sum  up  and  put  together  all  the  costs  and  expenses  to 
which  the  county  has  been  subjected  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  Levi  Seigler  by  N.  Bo\vman,  and  the  consequent 
conviction  and  execution  of  the  said  Bowman,  and  deliver 
the  account  of  tlie  same  to  the  District  Attorney  of  this 
county." 

On  the  date  of  the  empanncling  of  the  Grand  Jury,  this 
order  appeai-s:  "  This  Court  onlei-s  that  the  act  of  the  County 
Judge  in  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  N.  Bowman 
be  confirmed." 

Bowman  was  executed,  of  coui-se,  some  time  prior  to  the 
order  of  May  25,  above  quoted.  Mart.  Kager  says  he  was 
on  the  jury  that  tried  and  convicted  him,  and  can  jvmeml>er 
only  Thomas  Shannon,  now  Collector  of  the  port  of  San  Fitui- 
cisco,  Gus.  Eastman.  Thos.  McClanahan  and  Gi\.i.  M.  Carhart  as 
the  others.  After  conviction.  Bowman  esi-aped  with  Ins  irons 
on,  and  went  into  Shepard's  hous.-  and  ask.'d   hiui   to  take  his 
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irons  off,  but  instead.  Shepard  took  him  back  to  MonroeviUe. 
The  date  of  the  execution  is  nowhere  on  record,  and  none  of 
the  old  settlers  can  remember  it.  Mr.  Merrill  tliought  it  was 
about  the  first  of  June,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  records  show 
that  it  must  have  been  prior  to  May  25. 

We  have  italicised  the  word  "consequent"  in  the  order  of 
the  Court,  above,  but  the  subsequent  liistory  of  the  county  does 
not  show  that  conviction  consequently  follows  murder. 

WHO   WERE   IN   THE    CfcUNTY    IN    1852. 

As  a  matter  of  reference,  and  as  showing  who  was  in  the 
county  in  1852,  we  append  a  list  of  all  who  paid  a  poll-tax  in 
that  year.  The  writer  of  this  was  here,  but  was  not  then  old 
*  enough  to  pay  a  poll-tax.  There  were  some  others  also  here 
who  for  some  reason  escaped  the  poll-tax.  The  reading  of  these 
names  ovel-  will  bring  up  many  recollections  in  the  minds  of 
old  settlei-s. 


Allen,  John. 
Abbe,  S.  K* 
Ai-nold,  Sink. 
Allen,' Wni. 
Adams,  J.  M. 
Alsap,  G. 
Amente,  A. 
Andrews,  Wm. 
Allen,  D.  H.* 
Ashbrook,  Thas. 
Annable,  H.  W. 
Allison,  J.  B. 

Bradley,  J.  W. 
Burges,  Thos. 
Surges,  G.  G. 
Black,  James. 
Brownell,  Jas.  A. 
Blethen,  J.  L. 
Brite,  M.  H. 
Barton,  T. 
Bailey,  J.  M. 
Bigelow,  D. 
Bartlett,  E. 
Bums,  A, 
Bills,  John. 
Betts,  J.  M. 
Brackenridge,  J. 
Barrows,  H.  D. 
Barge,  F.  F. 
Bailey,  J.  S. 
Bell,  R.  S. 

Careland,  L. 


Chard,  "W.  G.* 
Gary,  J.  M. 
Craig,  J.  S. 
Cady,  Charles, 
Cain,  P.  E. 
Castle,  Michael. 
Climer,  S.  T. 
Carpenter,  A.  D. 
Clark,  Wm. 
Cain,  Isaac  N.f 
Connell,  M.  L. 
Chapin,  Fred  S. 
Clement,  Jos. 
Craft,  Geo. 
Cizer,  H. 
Cardwell,  H.  G. 
Cusic,  Sam, 
Culbertson,  E.  F. 
Cunningham,  J.  H. 
Cornwall,  D.  W. 
Champion,  J. 
Cleek,  Andrew.* 
Cunningham,  W.  S. 
Canton,  Jos. 
Cheney,  L. 


Dix,  Thos. 
Dodge,  Gilbert. 
Derrick,  A. 
Dibble,  Jerome. 
Dristoil,  Wm. 
Duaxte,  T. 
Denbita,  Jose. 


Dias,  M. 
David.  G. 

Estrada,  Lucas. 
Edwards,  J.  P. 
Ebblie,  John. 
Evans,  C. 
Ellis,  A.  R. 
Eastman,  Augustus.* 
Ervin,  James. 
Eavthman,  L.  H. 
Eddy,  Thos.f 

Fitch,  John.* 
Fort,  A.  J. 
Featherly,  John. 
Folgert,  David. 
Fox,  G.  W. 
Ferry,  A.  H.* 
Ford,  H.  L.* 
Foster,  Albert. 
Finch.  L. 
Fisher,  W.  R. 
Fundy,  A. 
FlacTff,  Wm. 
Freeman,  Jas.  E. 

Graham,  Hiram.f 
Graham,  Ed.f 
Graham,  J. 
Green,  Isaac. 
Gray,  Thos.  C. 
Gibbs,  Jas.  F. 
Grimes,  G.-f- 
Grimes,  E.* 
Gibbs,  L. 
Gallagher,  J. 
Grigatra,  V, 
Gregory,  D.  S. 
Gregory,  John. 
Goodwin,  Allen. 

Hambright,  Robt.* 
Hatch,  Cutter. 
Hambright,  Ben.* 
Hartman,  J.  J. 
Holland,  Chas. 
Huls,  J  C. 
Huntoon,  D.  C.+ 
Hall,  Willis. 
Hopkins,  Jos. 
Helm,  Jas. 
Hammers,  John. 


Hamilton,  S)avid. 
Harris,  J.  B. 
Horning,  Lewis  L. 
Hulbert,  H.  P.* 
Hall.  Newell. 
Hill,  James  M.* 
HaU,  Allen. 
Horton,  L.  R. 
Hall.  M.  S. 
Hobday,  E.  J. 
Hulsy,  Chas. 
Hoffenshan.  R. 
Hulsy,  Allen. 
Hyde,  Warren. 
Hyde,  H.  F. 
Hull.  E.  H. 
Hicks,  Thos. 
Healy.  L.  B.t 
Hansen,  R. 
Holliday,  A.  M. 
Haggart,  D.  E. 
Henry,  Richard. 

Tde,  J.  M. 
Ide,  W.  H. 
Isbell,  Wm. 

Johnson,  Wm. 
Johnson,  W.  H. 
Judd,  0.  D. 
Jarnagin,  Jos, 
Johnson,  Lewis. 
Johnson,  J.  C. 

King,  M.  C. 
King,  Frame.f 
Knight,  Ben. 
Kelly,  John. 
Kmg,  Thos.  R. 

Lucas,  Ed, 
Lukins,  W.  S. 
Logan.  Geo.  M. 
Logan,  David. 
Lewis,  Ai'thur, 
Ladd,  L.  D. 
Long,  Jack. 
Lewis,  John. 
Lawton,  David. 
Lott.  A. 
Lowe,  James. 
Lewis,  Clias. 
Lamereau,  Simon. 
Larnesso,  C. 
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Malarka,  Dave.      * 
McGinley,  John. 
McClure,  P. 

Miner,  P.  L  * 

Markham,  W.  E. 

Montigue,  A. 

McClurg,  Silas. 

Man-.yw;  C. 

McClung,  S.  H. 
Mai-r,  J.  T.t 
McCune,  W.  F. 
McGilton,  Wm. 
Malthy,  R.  R- 
Middleton,  Thos. 
Moon.  W.  C. 
Merhart,  J.  R. 
MerriU,  N-J 
McKappi,  J.  P- 
Mesman,  H. 
Miller,'Joa. 
Matthews,  John. 
McClanahan.'Thos.* 
McCauly,  John. 
Mix,  A.  A. 
Montgomery,  "Wells. 

Neal,  John. 
Noble,  Wm. 
Norton,  Ed. 
Naylor,  J.  N . 
Nelson,  C* 

Owens,  N.  W. 
Owens,  R.  T. 

Pike,  H.  A. 
Parbofc,  Geo.'R.* 
Paradas,  Ignatio, 
Pease,  C.  W. 
Peters,  John. 
Piant,  P. 
Pervere,  J.  M. 
Plaison,  O.  N. 
Payne,  Robt.* 
Price,  Isaac. 
Plum  in  er,  Ben. 
Prince,  Richard. 
Pickett,  Chaa.  E. 
Pierce,  Andrew.* 
Packer,  Elmon. 

Quinn,  Mark. 

Roberts,  Jonathan. 
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Ross,  Jos. 
Rowe,  G.  W. 
Russell,  Albert. 
Rand,  Isaac  H. 
Rankin,  Wm. 
Riddle,  Jas.  W. 
Robinson,  W.  S. 

Rice,  S.  S. 

Ramsdell,  S.'L. 

Ribler,  P. 

Rowe,  I. 

Reynolds,  R.  H. 

Rager,^Mart.t 

Ross,  W.  G. 

Snyder,  David. 

Shanesy,  P.  W. 

Semple,  C.  D.* 

Smith,  W.  H. 

Shurr,  Wm. 

Stiles,  Geo. 

Storer,  S. 

Snoddy,  J.  N. 

Sanborn,  L.  H. 

Stewart,  J.  M. 

Snowden,  J.  M. 

Stiffler,  A.  G. 

Swift.  Wm. 
Swift,  Granville  P.* 
Stackpole,  Chas. 
Shipton,  Wm. 
Spangle,  Wm.* 
Smith,  N.  Proctor.* 
Salisbury,  Robt. 

Turner,  J.  C. 
Tucker,  Thos.  T. 
Thorp,  L. 
Taylor,  L.  G. 
Thorns,  R.  H.* 
Tooms.  A.  G.* 
Tibbett,  Wm. 

Vandroff,  John. 

Willis,  J.  F. 
Warren,  R.  E. 
Walden,  E. 
White,  L.  L. 
Wesson,  R. 
Wesson,  Jos. 
Watress,  N. 


White,  W.  C. 
Welch,  C.  D. 
Williams,  Ira. 
Woodfine,  J.  R- 
White,  Ben. 
Weston,  J.  W. 
Wellington,  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  C. 


Wilson,  H.  C.t 
Waldo,  L.  C. 
Willis,  W.  E. 
Welch,  Richard.* 
Wolverton,  A. 
Williams,  Jarratt. 

Yates,  James. 


-  Deceased,     t  Now  re«[.(c-t8  ol  Cd.ua.^county.      !  No^-  residanta  of  Tehama  coui.ty. 
FEW   FIEST   SETTLERS  REMAIN. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  but  thirteen  of  all  the 
people  who  paid  poll-tax  in  the  county  in  1852,  are  residents 
now  of  the  same  territory.  There  are  nine  in  Colusa  county, 
and  four  that  we  are  certain  of  in  that  portion  of  Tehama  that 
was  then  Colusa.  Some  of  the  others  are  living  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  but  doubtless  a  great  majority  of  them  have 
passed  from  time  to  eternity. 

THE   FIRST   GRAND   JURY. 

The  following  persons  composed  the  first  grand  jury  of 
Colusa  county,  and  met  at  Monroeville,  February  10,  1852: 
M.  L.  Connell,  Isaac  Davis,  H.  Willits,  C.  B.  Sterling,  James  M. 
Hill,  A.  D.  Carpenter,  A.  G.  Tooms,  W.  G.  Chard,  L.  H.  Smith, 
Wm.  Sheppard,  L.  H.  Sanborn,  Wm.  C.  Moore,  H.  G.  Cardwell, 
J.  C.  Crigler.  Robt.  N.  Parkhill,  James  M.  Ide,  Boone  Smith. 
Of  the  above,  Willits  resides  in  Mendocino  county,  Sterhng  Ls 
dead.  Carpenter  resides  in  San  Francisco,  Tooms  and  Chard 
are  dead,  Crigler  is  Sheriff  in  Lake  county,  and  ParkhUl  went 
off  about  1855,  and  left  his  property.  Some  supposed  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  but  his  disappearance  is  yet  a  mystery. 

-PROPOSED   DIVISION  AND   POPULATION. 

It  was  proposed  in  tlie  Senate,  in  1S52,  to  divide  the  county 
of  Colusa  into  two  new  counties  to  be  called  Avena  and  Leco, 
but  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  refei-red,  after 
investigation  reported  adversely,  as  "  the  county  was  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  population." 

The  United  States  census  token  in  1850,  under  direction  of 
J.  Neely  Johnson  acting  as  census  agent  for  California,  gave 
the  population  of  Colusa  at  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

In  1860,  the  census  gave  the  population  at  2,274.  In  1S70,  at 
5.088.  including  271  Chinese  and  424  Indians.  Of  this  number 
1938  were  born  in  this  State,  650  in  Missouri.  2G1  in  New 
York,  54  in  Massachusetts,  22!)  in  Ohio.  70  in  Maine.  2+ti  ni 
Ireland,  215  in  Oermanv. 
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Stock-Raising  and  Early  Farm- 
ing. 


First  Farmers  and  Stock-Raisers,  First  Land 
Sales.  Grasshoppers,  Drouth,  Business  De- 
pression, etc. 


Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  the  territory  now  comprising 
Colusa  county  was  an  out-of-the-way  place.    Immigrants  corn- 
in-  into  the  State  struck  in  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento 
vriley,  and  followed  the  one  trail  towards  the  valleys  around  the 
Uy.      Some  settlements  took  place,  therefore,  on  Bear  river, 
Feather  river,  and  even  on  the  Sacramento  hioher  up,  before 
any  one  had  thought  of  exploring  the  west  side.      Those  com- 
ing into  the  State  by  the  northern  routo.  crossed  the  Feather 
river   about   Nicholas,   and  re-crossed  the  Sacramento  at  the 
junction,  or  between  that  and  Sacramento,  at  what  was  known 
as  the  Russian  ford.     The  traU  then  followed  up  the  high  bank 
of  the  river  to  Knighfs  Landing,  and  then  bore  out  toward  the 
foot-hills,  at  the  present  farm  of  John  R.  Wolfskill,  and  so  on 
down  the  valley.     The  trip  described  by  General  Bidwell.  and 
incorporated  in  a  former  article,  was  the  most  extensive  explo- 
ration of  the  west  side  of  the  river  that  had  been  made.    That 
trip  led  to  the  making  of  the  grant  to  the  children  of  Thomas 
0  Larkin      Mr.  Larkin  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  consul  at  Monterey,  could  not  receive  it  in  his  own  name. 
John  S  Williams,  as  we  have  seen,  came  with  cattle  to  make 
the  settlement  of  that  grant,  in  1847-     To  what  extent  barley 
was  raised  we  do  notknow.but  do  not  think  that  any  was  sown 
in  the  county  until  after  the  discovery  of  gold.    Sterhng  sowed 
a  little  barley  on  the  Larkin  place,  in  1848.  Swift  may  have 
planted  a  little  as  early  as  that,  but  we  hardly  thmk  he  dul. 
Swift  purchased  the^  brand-the  Larkin  cattle-we  thmk  m 
mo  Ld  took  up  a  stock  ranch  at  the  Willows,  and  also  at 
-the  dobe,"  now  WUliamMurdock's place.   There  was notmuch 
else,  either  in  the  way  of  stock,  or  far.mg.  befo.-e   18u0.     . 
18.5      when  the  valley  began  to  attract  the  a  ^e-^'-  ^^  - 
Lilnts      Ben  and  Bob  Payne,  James  C.    and  S.  P.  ^^dson 
Cr  Brooks.    Monroe  and  Williamson.  Berkey.  Oorhart  and 
Howard,  and  Jack  Long  were  among  the  first  to  bnng  hen; 
f:t   etothewestsideoftheriver.    Quiteanumberof-'ranches 

.^rr.  ,m  in  1851  for  the  purpose  of  supplymg  the  de- 
:ZTuy  :a  barley,  .hich,  on  account  of  the  great 
::  ntof  teLng  to  the  mines,  promised  -  e  ^  pro^ab  « 
business  The  winter  of  1850-51  was  so  dry  that  nothu  g  ot 
"d  could  have  been  grown  if  planted  and  we  do  not^- 
n^ember  of  hearing  of  any  complaint  on  that  score.    Although 


there  was  no  stock  in  the  county,  and  although  .wild  oats  had 
been  six  feet  high  almost  over  the  entire  river  belt  the  previous 
year  wehadto  haulhay  m  1851  from  the  overflowed  land  near 
Sycamore  slough   to  Colusa.      The  assessment   roll  of    1852 
assists  our  memory  as  to  farming  operations  that  season.     Be- 
ginning at  the  lower  end  of  the  county.  E.  R.  and  H.  Graham 
and  Kkhard  Welsh  were  assessed  on  improvements  of  farms. 
C  and  E.  Grimes.  Thos.  Eddy,  Cain,  Bailey  and  Hoy.  Darnel 
H  Allen  and  John  Fitch,  all  of  the  island,  appeared  to  have 
been  engaged  in  farming.     None  of  them  were  -stock-men." 
Just  to  the   west  of  the  island.  J.    C.   Johnson   and   Andrew 
Peirce  were  assessed  as  a  firm  on  improvements,  work  horses, 
and  fourteen  hogs  and   twenty-five  chickens.      These  two  then 
represented  there  the  entire  plains  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
county  to  Willows.     James  Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Syca- 
more slough,  was  assessed  on  one  hundred  hogs  and  fifty  pigs, 
S5  5i)0      Lon^  and  Abbe,  at  the  head  of  the  slough,  were  m  the 
battle  businesl.     J.  T.  Marr.  the  White  Brothers,  and  the  Gib- 
son  Brothers,   were    each  doing  something  at  farming  m  the 
bend  between  Colusa  and  Sycamore.     Pervere  &  Hyde  had  tol- 
erable  extensive  farming  operations  in  the  bend  of  the  river 
just  above  Colusa,  putting  in  several  hundred  acres  of  barley. 
They  were  the  largest  gi-ain  farmers  m  Colusa  county,  at  that 
time      Pervere  sold  out  the  next  year,  and  Warren  and  Henry 
F  Hyde  continued  to  farm  until  1857.      They  sowed  a  large 
area  of  wheat  on  the  plains  in  1854;  but  the  dry  seasons  o 
1855   185Gand  1857.  completely  upset  them.      The   virtue  of 
summer-fallow  had  not  then  been  discovered.      B.  F.  ami  Thop. 
C    Hance  fenced  in  a  large   field  where  Gen.  Jo.  Hamilton  s 
farm  is  now  located,  and  raised,  in  1851-2.  some  2,000  bushels 
of  barley.   Hill  &  Payne,  at  the  Seven  Mile  House,  did  a  little 
favmin-  that  year.      Obed  DeLong.  Dave  Woodman.  Byron  0. 
Smith  "and  C.  E.  Sterlmg,  each  had  more  or  less  barley  planted 
that  season,  between  Hill's  and  Princeton.      Sterling  that  year 
raised  some  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  Wilder  &  Gnggs- 
the  latter  now  of  Tehama  county-Watkins  &  Bounds,  Isaac 
Sparks.  George  L.  Pratt,  and  R.  B.  Ord.  each  raised  a  lit  le 
.vain  between  Prmceton  and  Monroeville.      From  there  to   he 
present  upper  line  of  the  county,   Monroe  &  Williamson    Nel- 
son &  McOlanahan,  R  J.  Walsh,  Wm.  Swilt,  Rager  &  Cleek. 
had  in  more  or  less  grain,  in  1851-2.      The  latter  raised  over 
.  000  bushels  of  barley.    Capt.  Walsh  was  assessed,  on  personal 
property.  S15.520.      Among  the   items  were  three  hogs,  S130. 
and  thirty  chickens,  SIOO.      Granville  Smith  had  in  on  Stony 
creek  near  Orland,  both  wheat  and  barley. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Spanish  cattle  that  had  been  brought  into 
the  county  by  John  S.  Williams,  in  1847.  and  afterwards  sold  to 
Swift  formed  the  bulk  of  the  stock  of  the  county.  The 
other  bands  were  small  lots, -brought  across  the  plams  on 
speculation.  Between  1852  and  1855  a  number  of  larger 
lots  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  brought  into  the  county. 
"Ranches"  in  the  foot-hills  were  located,  that  were  favorable 
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to  stock,  on  .account  of  water,  which   was  lacking  on   the 
plains. 

PinST  SALRS   OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

A  claim  to  range'seemed  to  be  recognized,  and  no  one  seemed 
disposed  to  crowd  in.  Stock  being  the  paramount  interest,  no 
one  thought  of  anything  else  than  that  grain  should  be  fenced 
in.  In  1856  the  Government  offered  most  of  the  public  land 
in  the  county  at  public  sale,  and  after  that  it  became  subject 
to  public  entry.  Along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  the  Spanish 
grant  titles  began  to  be  recognized,  and  some  purchases  were 
made.  Tlie  river  farmers  made  fences  of  rails  split  from  the 
native  oaks,  and  but  little  attempt  was  made  at  farming  along 
the  foot-hills.  A  few  parties  tried  the  plains,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  depended  for  protection  eitlier  on 
herding  or  a  ditch  fence.  The  season,  of  1854-5,  1855-6,  and 
1856-7,  were  considered  very  dry,  and  most  of  those  who  -had 
taken  up  land  on  the  plains,  left. 

THE   GHASSHOPPER  YEAR. 

In  1855  the  entire  county  was  overrun  with  giasshoppers. 
They  destroyed  the  oats,  ate  up  the  pasturage  and  killed  mady 
of  the  young  fruit  trees  that  had  been  planted.  They  traveled 
from  the  foot-hills  east  towards  the  river,  and  were  met  at  the 
edge  of  the  timber  on  the  river  by  millions  of  birds,  and  ex- 
cept whci-e  the  timber  was  "very  narrow,  they  did  not  reach  the 
river,  but  when  they  did  reach  the  river  they  swarmed  into  it 
making  the  water  seem  thick.  They  did  not  get  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  to  do  any  great  deal  of  damage.  Of  course 
there  was  not  then  the  amount  of  farming  that  there  is  now 
and  the  damage  was  not  so  generally  felt.  That  year  the 
writer  had  a  garden  of  some  seven  acres  just  below  Colusa, 
and  got  ten  cents  a  pound  for  cabbage  and  twelve  and  a-half 
cents  for  sweet  potatoes.  It  was  about  the  only  garden  to 
amount  to  anything  in  the  county  that  year.  The  vegetables 
were  sold  from  Colusa  to  Shasta. 

THE    DRY    SEASON. 

Before  farming  was  engaged  in  on  so  large  a  scale  thei'e  was 
room  for  the  stock  to  roam  over  the  country,  and  a  dry  season 
was  not  so  disastrous  on  the  stock  interest  as  they  min-ht  have 
been.  In  x)laces  the  stock  raisers  rather  exulted  in  the  discoiu- 
fiture  of  the  farmers,  whom  they  looked  upon  rather  in  tlie 
light  of  tresspassers  on  their  rights. 

HOW   MANY   PERSONS   GOT   RICH. 

For  a  long  while  after  the  lands  became  subject  to  private 
entry,  the  stock  men  thought  it  a  great  hardship  to  bo  com- 
pelled tu  purchase  the  laud  their  stock  graze.1  upon,  and  there 


are  a  number  who  got  very  rich  on  the  rise  in  land  in  after 
years,  who  entered  every  forty-acre  lot  under  a  kind  of  protest. 
Land  in  the  foot-hills  was  entered  in  a  zig-zag  shape,  following 
some  creek,  leaving  the  hills  unentered. 

BUSINESS  DEPRESSION. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was  very  hard  on  stock.  Many  cattle 
and  sheep  died,  and  the  prices  did  not  advance  to  correspond 
with  the  loss.  Many  stock-gi-owers,  who  had  been  considered 
wealthy,  found  themselves  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
dry  seasons  of  1862-3,  and  1863-4  followed,  and  every  interest 
in  Colusa  county  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  When  the  Oregon 
Railroad  map  was  filed,  m  1867,  most  of  the  valuable  land  on 
the  plains  was  unentered  and  unoccupied. 

INCREASED   PRICE   OF  LAND. 

In  1867  and  1868,  land  began  to  be  in  gi-eater  demand  for 
farming  purposes.  The  California  and  Oregon  railroad  map 
was  filed  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  this  reserved  a  great  deal  of 
land  that  had  not  been  settled  upon.  A  system  of  summer-fal- 
low had  shown  farmei-s  that  wheat  could  be  produced  even  dur- 
ing the  dryest  seasons.  Dr.  H.  J.  Glenn  made  his  first  pur- 
chase of  7,000  acres  on  the  Jacinto  grant  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  at  SI. 60  per  acre;  and  a  short  time  after  he  pur- 
chased about  7,000  acres  more,  together  with  a  lot  of  stock  in  a 
lumping  trade,  and  after  disposing  of  the  stock,  the  land  cost 
him  less  than  his  first  purchase.  He  then  kept  on  buying 
"what  joined  him"  on  either  side  until  he  absorbed  all  the 
Jacinto  grant  and  a  large  portion  of  Larkin's  Children's  Kancho. 
As  land  advanced  in  price,  he  paid  more.  So  that  for  his  pres- 
ent farm  he  paid  all  the  way  fi-om  Si. 60  to  S30  per  acre.  He 
lias  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  55,000  acres.  Dr.  Glenn's  first 
purchase  was  mostly  red,  gravellv  land,  and  when  he  began  to 
plow  it,  nearly  every  one  predicted  a  failure,  but  it  proved  to 
be  about  the  best  wheat  land  in  tlie  county. 

FARMING   LN   1876. 

Some  idea  of  how  the  farming  interest  had  mcreased  up  to 
1876  may  bo  gathered  from  an  article  we  quote  ft-om  tlie 
Colusa  Sun  of  January  G,  1877:— 

"The  people  of  Colusa  county,  at  least,  can  have  no  it-asou 
to  grumble  at  what  1876  has  brought  them.  A  very  larg^' 
area  was  sown  to  wheat,  and  the  season,  although  it  niigbt 
have  been  better,  was  a  very  good  one.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion m  our  possession,  and  wo  have  iutorviewed  farmors,  wheat- 
buyers,  and  every  one  elsy  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  liaa  been  ahippud  from  the  county  the  pi-eseut  season, 
about  H3,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  there  is  «  surplus  vol  in  the 
liandsoE  the  farmers  uf  7.:.00  tons  n.om     If  wo  add  to  tbis 
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about  15,000  tons  for  bi-eacl  and  seed,  we  have  a  total  produc- 
tion of  165,500  tons.  Of  this  surplus,  about  half  of  what  lias 
been  sold — that  in  the  ujjper  end  of  the  county — averaged  about 
Sl.45  per  cental;  the  other  half  about  Sl.65  per  cental.  The 
surplus  already  sold  amounts,  at  these  figures,  to  34,433,000, 
and  the  surplus  yet  in  the  hands  of  producers  is  worth  now 
S300,000  more,  giving  our  farmers  31,733,000  for  their  year's 
■work  on  wheat  alone,  besides  bread  and  seed.  The  wool,  mut- 
ton, beef,  hogs,  horses,  etc.,  exported  from  the  county  has 
amounted  to  nearly  a  million  more,  or  say  a  total  of  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars. 

"  The  average  per  acre  of  wheat,  on  summer-fallowed  land, 
has  been  fully  25  bushels,  winter  sowing  about  18  bushels,  and 
volunteer  about  15  bushels.  Just  before  harvest  we  estimated 
the  entii-e  yield  at  25  bushels,  but  a  few  days  after,  a  destruc- 
tive north  wind  set  in  and  thrashed  out  from  three  to  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  wind,  our  esti- 
mate would  have  been  under  rather  than  over  the  mark.  "With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Butte  and  Tehama,  there  has  not 
been  another  county  in  the  State  that  has  averaged,  summer- 
fallow  and  all,  as  much  as  our  volunteer. 

"  In  mentioning  some  of  our  large  farmers,  in  [this  issue, 
where  we  could  find  that  the  wheat  and  the  land  had  actually 
been  measured,  we  have  set  down  the  yield.  We  have  also  got 
the  yield  of  a  gi-eat  many  smaller  farmer.s,  and  puttmg  them  all 
together  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  above  stated.  Let 
any  one  read  through  the  figures  given  in  the  article  referred 
to  and  the  same  conclusion  must  be  reached. 
> 

IMPROVEMENTS   ON    THE   INOKEASE. 

"Improvements  have  gone  ahead  all  over  the  county,  and 
there  are  several  thriving  villages  where  twelve  months  ago 
there  was  wheat  growmg.  A  year  ago  the  county  had  no 
railroad  communication,  and  now  a  road  runs  up  through  the 
center  of  the  plains  for  about  one-third  its  length.  Another 
season  as  good  as  this  a^d  it  will  reach  entirely  through  the 
county.  State  and  county  taxes  have  nearly  all  been  paid,  and 
no  one  seems  to  feel  the  hardship.  Business  men  are  all  satis- 
fied with  a  good  year's  work,  and  with  accounts  closely  col- 
lected." 

WHERE   DEFICIENT. 

Farming  has  progi-essed  satisfactorily  since  the  date  of  the 
above  except  that  too  much  dependence  is  placed  on  wheat, 
^hich  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  county.  While  Colusa  is  fore- 
most in  this  staple  she  is  deficient  in  orchards,  vineyards  and 
such  other  crops  as  are  found  profitable  in  other  portions  of  the 
Stat^,  and  which  experience  has  shown  would  be  equally  so 
here.  The  system  of  sub-irrigation  which  is  just  benig  m  ro- 
duced  into  the  county  will  ia  a  short  time  have  the  ettect  of 
bringing  about  a  revolution  in  the  matter. 


COUNTY   STATISTICS   FOR    1879. 

The  following  statements  relating  to  the  productions  and 
improvements  of  the  county  for  the  year  1S79,  were  prepared 
by  W.  T.  BeviUe,  County  Assessor,  for  this  woi-k.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  increased  agricultural  production  and  improve- 
ments, since  the  first  efforts  at  farming,  have  been  wonderfully 
extended.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  as  this  information 
has  been  sought  out  by  the  assessor  for  the  pui-poses  of  taxation 
that  it  is  largely  undervalued. 

AGRICULTUBAL   PRODUCTS. 

Land  enclosed  in  1878,  acres 262,670 

Land  cultivated  in  1878,  acres 245,220 

Wheat,  acres ■. 220,500 

Wheat,  bushels 2,540,840 

Barley,  acres 21,970 

Barley,  busbels 320,500 

Oats,  acres '^^ 

Oats,  bushels ^•^^^ 

Corn,  acres ^'^^ 

Corn,  bushels 2,400 

Potatoes,  acres °" 

Potatoes,  tons ^^^ 

Hay.acres 15,200 

Hay,  tons l^-^^O 

Butter,  pounds "^'^^^ 

Wool,   pounds 679,500 

NUiaBER   OF   LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses ^.280 

Mules 3.089 

Total  number  of  horned  cattle 4,150 

Sheep 18».0f 

Cashmere  and  Angora  goats 670 

Hogs 18-220 

VALUE   OF    ISIPROVEMENTS. 

Grist  mills,  steam  power ^ 

Flour,  barrels ■ U,785 

Corn,  ground,  bushels 

Saw  mills 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1879 S9,9O7.0O7 

Assessed  value  of  improvements  in  1879 1,066,758 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  1879 . .  1,572,478 

Total  value  of  all  in  1879 $12,546,243 

Estimated  total  population  in  1879 15.000 

Registered  voters  in  1878 3,300 

Railroad,  46  miles. 
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STEAMBOATING  ON  THE  UpPER  SaC-' 
•        RAMENTO. 

Opposition  Lines,  etc 


prosperity  of  a  eouatry     l^^^'^^^^^^Z  may  so  c.U  it- 
to  be  developed,  the  mam  thorougMaie    .  w        ^ 
j„.  south  to  north,  .as  along  the  '°»'^    '^  fj^^'^^,  ,„,,„ 
teamsters  and  packers  soon  d>scov<..d  *^ '' .^^^      ^^^  ^;,^,, 

to  ,0 .0.  — :t:;::;  :;";t  lysviiie . 

steamboats  began  ^  .nn      eUy      g    J^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

1850,  and  most  of  the  tiavei  wt.u       t-  ,    . .        t„  .v,e  fall 

to  Shasta,  .vhile  the  freight  came  on  the  west  s  de.     In  the  fa 
f  1850  however.  V.  P.  Monvoe  put  on  a  stage  hue  from  Sacra 
of  18o0,howevei,  ^  ^^^  succeed  in  di- 

inento  to  Shasta,  by  way  of  Colusa,  Dui- 
verting  the  line  of  travel. 

FIRST   STEAMBOATS. 

F  iR!^n  a.  small  steamer,  called  the 
some  time  In  *';!'™^;       f^^^^^^^,,,,,  ^  „,,t  exaet 
..Jack  Hayes,"  wenU^P  ^^^^^r^^  ,  „tle  flat-bot- 

point  ^ve  do  not  kB"-  J^»  J  .^  ^^^  ^p^.„^ 

tnmed  steamer,  went  as  high  as  i^ei-i   i..       ,  ,      .      „„ 

omat  year  M.  Littleton,  a  Mississippi  vivev  steamboat  n.an, 
Id  r—ds  captain  of  several  other  boats  on  the  nver,  .as 
pilot  on  the  "  Washington." 


1      •        to  a  point  known  now  as  the  Cali- 
Boober.  went  up  the  nve     ^^_^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

fornia  Islands,  just  bel  ^^^  ^_^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^  j^^.^^ 

became  a  total  ^vTecK.  ^_^^  .^  September,  the  "Lucy 

'^^^  f  ftTZmed  boat  that  had  been  used  a.  a  ferry-boa, 
Long,-  a  flat-bo  tomea  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

,t  Benicia.  -f  ^    "^^..^^  ,,,r  mUes  above  Colusa.    She 
y,^.  now  a  ^---^^^^^^^  ,,,,  got  out  of  provisions, 

was  so  long  making  the  tnp  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

-^  when  down  about  Grimes  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^P^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^_ 
to  Colusa  after  a  supply,     blie 

other  trip. 

THE  STEAMER  "MABTHA  JANE. 


THE  STEAMER  "COLUSA." 

On  the  1st  of  Jnly,  1830,  the  "  Colusa,"  built  at  Benicla  by 
Dr  K,  Semple,  started  from  the  latter  place  under  command  of 
clot  Brennan.     On  this  boat  came  the  writer  of  Hns  sketch 
.  wTsp-  the  Fourth  at  Sacramento,  and  on  the  fifth  started 
1  for  the  Upper  Sacramento.    There  had  been  no  boat,  up 
:  ow  Mr.    Brennan  was  a  ship  captain,  and  knew  not  nng 
lut  steamboating,  but  we  got  along  very  - '  ™'"  - 
.eached  the  present  site  of  Colusa.     The  ^-  ^-^  b-  U^ 
out  seven  miles  above,  and  that  was  our  objective  p  m^   The 
bend  iust  above  Colusa,  afterwards  called  the  Devds  Hackle, 
„.ve  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  some  four  mdes  above  town 
;  portion  of  the  machinery  broke,  so  that  but  one  wheel  could 
be  used.     She  discharged  her  freight  at  the  point  above  men- 
tioned and  went  back  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  la,d  up  nntd 
the  worms  ate  her  hull  up,  never  having  made  but  the  one  tr,p. 

THE  "(JALIFOnNIA"   AND   "LUCY  lONG." 

.     About  the  1st  of  August,  18.10,  the  "  California,"  Capt.  E.  C 


early  m  lo^^-  a,uu  «.  ^         ,i  r'nlu^a      She  was  under 

ehargeo    ^^f  ;  ^-  ^  '  ^^  ,„eonragement,  quit  them 

two  or  three  ^'^  ■;"'         ^^  ,,,  ,,,„ek  a  snag  and  sunk,  a 
'"'■  VTmi^rbeLw  ^lusa     This  only  added  to  the  had 
::utl  o"ver  among  steamboat  men.     On  this  U^ 
2  Cornwall  wa.  on  board,  and  in  coming  to  t„.vn,  on  foo  ,  h 
got  so  badly  poisoned,  with  poison  oak^  ^   ^TuirBakerl 
several  days.     On  one  occasion  Alpheus  Bull,  ot 
Co.,  the  largest  merchant,  in  Shasta,  can.  to  Co  u  a  afew 
hours  after  L  "  Martha  Jane  "  had  left.wrth  several  ox-teams 
rl  had  been  holding  off  —kably-in  fact  we  had  no 
»in  to  speak  of  that  season-and  Mr.  Bull  wa.  afra.d  te^^ 
taking  ll  teams  to  Sacramento.     Flaming  posters  met  h.  ™w 
0    a  Tteamboat  making  regular  trips  to  Coln^    He  was  orry 
that  he  had  not  gotten  in  a  little  earlier,  and  on  the  wh^le  ^e 
concluded  that  it  was  best  to  go  on  foot  to  Sacramento,  a^ 
load  the  "  Martha  Jane  "  up.     Some  tin,e  durmg  the  fifth  .^ 
Mr.  Bull  made  his  appearance  at  Colusa.     "  Friend  G-°.  /" 
he,  addressing  the  advertised  agent  at  the  Coh-  end  of  ^e 
,.o;te,  ••  thy  Steamboat  was  not  at  Sacramento.     Neither  eouW 
I  find  any  one  in  that  city  who  knew  anything  of  her. 
perfect  good  temper  maintained  under  the  <=---;7f  ^^  ^Tr 
Inverted  the  aforesaid  agent  to  the  doctrmes  of  th    Qud^^e. 
The  boat  had  gone  on  down  .«  San  F™nci-o,  without 
notifying  C.B.Fost  &  Co.,  the  Sacramento  agent.,    i        = 
the  spring  of  1851  the  "  Martha  Jane"  w a.  again  put  on  th 
trade  under  charge  of  Capt  James  Yates.     She  -J^*""^ 
four  regular  trips,  got  no  freight  to  make  it  pay,  ^^ 
hauled  off.    By  this  time  Col,  Semple,  who  had  nev^-  ce^^l  » 
his  efforts  to  get  a  stoamhoat  on  the  i-egnlar  traiie  betw    ^ 
Sacramento  and  Colusa,  found  that  he  must  hi-sl  8°  M  ■- 
up-countrv  merchant,  for  freight.     Most  of  these  owned  tn 
own  team's,  ami  were  making  a  good  thing  >'»"'"'S  S^^^,''' " 
instead  of  wishing  to  see  steamboating  a  success,  loo  -e* 
efforts  in  that  dUeet.ii.ii  with  a  juvlous  eye. 
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THE  STEAMER  "BENICLA." 


Finally  about  August,   1851,  Lewis  Johnson,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Shasta,  promised  to  load  a  boat  for  Colusa.     The 
iron  steamer  "  Benicia,"  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company, 
■was  secured,   and   under   charge   of    Capt.  George  V.  Hight, 
started  out  from  Sacramento  in  August^-we  think— of  1851. 
When  just  below  Knight's  landing,  she  struck  a  snag  and  went 
down.     Johnson  was  then  in  for  it,  and  he  went  hack  to  Sacra- 
mento, with  Col.  Semple,  to  secure  another  boat  to  bring  hw 
goods  on  up  to  Colusa.     Capt.  R.  J.  "Walsh,  then  doing  business 
in  Shasta,  also  expressed  a  wUlingness  to  half  load  a  good  boat. 
Fortunately,  the  "  Orient,"  which  had  ^een  brought  out  from 
Maine  by  Captains  Butlev.  Bartlett  and  others,  just  ariived  in 
Sacramento  in  search  of  something  to  do.     Arrangements  were 
made  immediately  to  put  her  on  the  Colusa  trade.     There  were 
by  this  time  a  superabundance  of  little  steamers  plying  between 
Sacramento  and  Marysville. 

She  was  the  first  boat  that  ever  did  a  paying  business  on  the 
Upper  Sacramento,  and  it  might  be  well  said  that  steamboating 
had  just  then  been  inaugurated  on  the  upper  waters  of  that 
river.     Butler  was  Captain  of  her,  and  Littleton  pilot  on  her 
-    first  trip.     It  may  look  strange,  that  with  quite  a  number  of 
small  boats  seeking  employment,  it  was  so  hard  to  establish 
navigation  on  such  a  river  as  the  Sacramento.     About  the  time 
the  "Orient"  was  making  her  first  trip.  Capt.  A.  Foster,  at 
present  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Railroad  Company's 
steamers,  and  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  the  "steam  wheel 
fleets"  on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  Capt.  G.  P. 
Page  now  in  command  of  the  "  Gov.  Dana,"  and  who  had  been 
in  the  northern  mines  for  a  couple  of  year..,  were  gathermg  up 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  freight  brought  mto  that  regmn. 
and  on  finding  that  it  required  thirty  tons  a  day  to  supply  the 
demand,  concluded  to  go  down  the  Sacramento  and  see  if  it 
could  not  be  navigated,  and  if  so  to  go  into  the  steamboat  busi- 
ness     Foster  had  gone  up  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  m  Septen.- 
ber  1849  as  far  as  Chico  landing,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  was  practicable  at  least  up  to  that 
point     Accordingly,  Foster,  Page,  A,  B.  Montrose,  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Church,  started  in  a  canoe  from  a  point  near 
Shasta,  and  examined  the  river  carefully,  takmg  soundings 
and  re-examining  difficult  places  from  that  point  to  the  month 
of  the  Feather.     They  arrived  at  Sacramento  on  the  day  o 
the  election-first  Wednesday  in  September-and  the  who  e 
party  voted  for  P.  B.  Beading  for  Governor.     ^ hen  they  go 
down  they  found  a  half  interest  in  the  "  Onenf    for  sale,  and 
Montrose    Foster  and  Page  purchased   it.     As   she  wa.  well 
officered  and  no  change^ould  then  be  ma^e  in  that  particular, 
ttl  latter  shipped  as  deck  hands.     Young  men  m ^^^^^^^^^^ 
.     ^t,    I,  u;*  nf  t-akine  ho  d  of  anything  that  tumea 
davs  were  in  the  habit  oi  taking  »"  ,     7   ^  ^i    ^  it,„, 

^  „„  A\A  not  think  that  the  fact  that  they 


work  Capt.  Wm.  Pierce,  one  of  the  most  successful  steamboat 
men  on  the  river,  shipped  also  as  a  deck  hand  on  the  "  Orient," 
a  short  time  after.  Of  coui-se  neither  of  these  stayed  m  that 
position  long,  for  they  had  the  ability  to  do  something  else  to  a 
better  advantage. 


THE  'orient"  goes  TO  RED  BLUFF. 

The  "  Orient"  made  two  trips  a  week,  regularly,  until  some 
time  in  November,  1851,  when  she  was  loaded  by  Van  Wie  & 
Co    Colusa  merchants,  for  Red  Bluff.      She  made  a  successful 
trip   up    discharged  her  frieght.   and  started  down,  but  ran 
aground,  and  a  falling  river  left  her  high  and  dry.  It  took  them 
some  time  to  get  her  back  mU>  the  river,  and  while  aground  the 
rest  of  the  company  bought  out  Butler,  and  Erastus  Bartlett 
was  placed  in  command.     This  was  the  first  time  a  steam- 
boat ever  went  to  Red  Bluff,  and  on  that  trip,  Geo.  V.  Hight 
and  Albert  Foster  were  the  pilots.      Tlie  "  Orient  "   made   the 
second  trip  to  Red  Bluff  in  January,  1852.      In  Jane  of  that 
year  she  n.ade  the  first  low  water  trip  to  Red  Bluft".      On  her 
fourth  trip,  in  November,  1852,  she  ran  on  a  snag,  just  below 
MonroeviUe.  and  sunk.      After  being  repaired,  she  made  regu- 
lar weekly  trips  to  Red  Bluff  untilJune,  1853.  when  she  was 
put  on  the  stacks  and  lengthened   out.     For  some  months  the 
"  Orient"  had  the  Red  Bluff  trade  all  to  herself,  and  charged 
one  hundred  dollars  a  ton  for  freight  from  Sacramento.     After 
she  began  to  make  regular  trips  she  carried  a  large  number  of 
passengers      In  fact,  as  soon  as  she  and  other  boats  began  to 
make  regular  trips  to  Colusa,  the  Shasta  stages  began  to  con- 
nect with  the  boats,  and  the  stream  of  travel  was  divided  with 
the  stage  line  running  by  way  of  MarysviUe  and  Chico. 

The  "  Orient "  crew  were  pretty  much  all  Maine  men.  Butler 
and  Bartlett  came  from  Portland.      Neither  of  them   remained 
long   upon  the   river,   however.      Capt.   Foster   was  born  in 
Waterloo.  Maine.    October  16.   1826.  arrived  in  Califorma  m 
July   1849,  went  to  the  mines,  where  he  worked  until  he  began 
steamboating.  which  he  has  followed  ever  since.     In  1865  he 
took  charge  of  the  steamer  Cbrysopolis.  since  which  time  he  has 
not  been  much  up  this  river,  except  in  the  capacity  of  Superm- 
tendent  of  the  company's   steamers.      Capt.  Page  was  born  m 
Fairfield,  Maine,  July  4,  1830,  came  out  with  Foster  to  Cali- 
forniain  1849.  and  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  came  on  tins  river. 
He  soon  got  to  be  a  pilot  on  the  "Orient,"  and  has  had  com- 
mand of  a  number  of  boats  since.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
,egular  up  river  boat  since  the  railroad  bought  the  steamers. 

OTHER  BOATS   ENTER  THE  TRADE. 

After  trade  had  been  pretty  well  established  by  the  "  Orient." 
late  in  the  fall  of  1851,  the  "Gabriel  Winter."  the  "Munsel 
White  "  and  "  Capt.  Sutter,"  came  on  the  river  between  Colusa 
and   Sacramento.      M.  Littleton  was  Master  of  the  latter,  but 
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we  disrexnember  the  officersof  the  others,  except  that  Napoleon 
Hight.  brother  of  Capt.  George  V.  Hight.  wn^  plot  on  the 
"White"  The  latter  was  a  boat  of  pretty  good  carrying 
capacity,  and  did  a  large  business.  In  1852  the  "  San  Joaqum 
Capt.  Moore,  .vent  up  the  river  a-s  high  a..  Tehama.  Capt. 
James  Kodgors.  of  Wellsville.  Va.,  and  .vho  has  eVer  since  been 
prominently  connected  with  steamboating  on  the  nver,  was 
pilotonthe"San  Joaquin"  on  this  trip.  The  "  Commancbe. 
Capt.  Grant,  wentto Tehama  in  the  winterofia51-2,madetwo 

more  trips  and  hauled  off.     She  was  owned  prineipally  by  Maj. 
P  B.  Reading.      The  "  Jenny  Lind  "  made  a  trip  to  Tehama. 
In  December,  1852.  the  "Daniel  Moore/' of  which   W.  H. 
Taylor,  who  afterwards  played  so  conspicuous  a  part   m  the 
■■Company."   was  principal  owner,  and  Master,   came  on    Ins 
trade      John  Cunningham,  who  has  been  mate  on  some  boat  on 
■     the  river  ever  since,  wa.  mate  on  the  "  Moore."      Cunningham 
came  from  Marietta,  Ohio,   and  was  first  on  a  steamboat  m 
1840  as  a  cabin  boy.     He  commenced  stcamboatmg  m  this 
State  in  1851,  on  the  MarysviUe  trade.      C.  P.  Littlefield,  now 
enuineer  on  the  "Gov.  Dana."  and  who  has  been  m  constant 
employment  on  this  river  since  that  tin.e,  was  the  engmeer  on 
the  "Moore."  Littlefield  is  from  Brunswick.  Maine.      Durmg 
the  thirty  years  that  he  has  been  m  charge  of  an  engine,  he  has 
never  had  an  accident  to  cause  a  moment's  delay.      He  com- 
menced running  from   San  Francisco  to  Sac.-amento,  on  the 
"H  T.  Clay."      The  "Daniel  Moore"  went  to  Red  Bluff,  and 
was  the  second  boat  to  land  at  that  point. 

The  ■'  Marysville."  Capt.  Henry  Gilman,  and  the  "  GazeUe," 
Capt.  John  Farris.  came  on  the  trade  early  in  1853.  Captain 
Farris*  father  now  resides  in  Colusa,  and  he  is  running  on  the 
"Colorado."  Ex-Eailroad  Commissioner  Tuttle  was  part 
owner  of  the  "  Gazelle,"  and  ran  on  her  as  a  carpenter.  The 
"Fashion,"  Capt.  Geo.  V.  Hight,  also  came  on  the  river  early  in 
1853.  Sam.  Hulse,  and  Oliioan,  now  on  the  steamer  "  SmaU," 
was  the  engineer  on  the  "Fashion."  He  ran  on  several  other 
hoata  on  the  river  afterwares.  Capt.  Sam  Crossen,  now  of  the 
Clousa  mills,  and  for  many  years  an  engineer  on  tlie  river,  was 
employed  on  the  "  Fashion  "  on  her  first  trip. 

Late  in  1852,  or  early  in  1853,  U.  P.  Monroe  purchased  the 
"  Express."  a  side-wheel  boat,  and  she  came  on  the  river  under 
■  charge  of  Capt.  Morgan,  as  a  Monroeville  packet.  In  1853 
Monroe  conceived  the  idea  oi  clearing  the  river  of  snags  be- 
tween Colusa  and  Monroeville,  and  for  this  purpose  be  brought 
up  an  immense  amount  of  anchor  chain,  windlasses,  etc.,  and 
began  to  Jiaul  the  snags  out  by  means  of  stationing  windlasses 
on  the  bank,  the  power  to  the  windlass  being  a  yoke  of 
cattle.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  work,  enough 
to  cripple  himself,  financially,  and  break  his  contractor,  Mr. 
Kelsey,  and  never  received  a  dime  of  benefit.  Capt,  Wra.  Pierce 
was  the  chief  pilot  on  the  "  Express." 

During  the  wint^^r  of  185 3-4  a  larger  class  of  boats  were 
put  on.     Among   them    was   the   "Cleopatra,"    Capt.  Taylor. 


wned   by  Reddington,  Foster.  Taylor  and  Calvert,  and  the 

»  C     t   W    H   Moore,  owned     by  Gilman  and  Moore. 

"^r^'BeUer   belonging  to  Taylor  &  Co..  wa-s    built  about 

Thr.  "  Plumas,"  with  Capt.  Peirce  chief  pilot, 
the  same  time.     J.nu    j-'  • 

came  on  the  river  in  1854,  and  was  sunk  near  T  hama. 

The  "Shasta,"  Capt.  Littleton,  owned  prmcipaUy  by  P.  B. 
Beaming,  went  up  the  river  in  1854.  about  the  time  the  comhi- 
.ation  was  formed.  Her  owners  refused  to  put  her  in  the  Coiu- 
pany.  and  she  laid  at  San  Francisco  for  a  long  while.  She 
never  came  up  the  river  agam. 


THE  STEAMBOAT   COJIBINATrON. 

In  1854  there  ha^  got  to  be  so  many  boats  on  the  several  riv- 
ers of  the  State,  and  competition  was  so  great,  that  boatmg 
was  no  longer  a  paying  business,  and  a  company  was  formed, 
by  the  principal  owners  putting  their  boats  in  at  a  valuation, 
and  taking  stock  in  the  company. 

This  steamboat  combination  as  it  was  then  caUed,  was  the 
,nost  powerful  corporation  of  its  day  in  California.  Of  cou^ 
there  was  opposition  on  this  river  as  well  as  on  otheis.  but  the 
company  managed  to  buy  off',  or  run  off,  most  of  the  oppo^- 
tion  boats,  and  held  control  of  the  carrying  busmess  of  the 
State,  until  the  railroads  began  to  supplant  them  in  the  matter 
of  can-ying  passengers,  and  then  the  boats  were  sold  to  the 
xaili-oad  company.  Both  the  old  company  and  the  new  sent  up 
only  such  boats  as  were  necessary  to  do  the  business. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

At  first  the  freight  was  all  up.  The  down  freight,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  combination,  would  not  have  loaded  one  boat 
a  month.  At  a  much  later  date  than  that-aye.  ten  years 
later— we  have  seen  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  going  up  co  Chico ! 

The  down  freight  business  began  to  be  of  -some  importance 
about  1860.  and  grew  until  1868-9.  when  it  overbalanced  the 
up  freight,  and  boats  bad  to  be  dispatche.1  light,  to  brmg  down 
the  gi-riu.  When  the  railroad  was  finisheil  U)  Red  Bluff,  m 
1872.  the  boats  shortened  their  trips  to  Colby's  landing,  and 
points  below. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  OPPOSITION. 

About  18G0.  Thomas  Dwyer,  J.  H.  Roberts,  and  others,  formed 
the  Sacramento  Wood  Company,  and  had  boats  and  bai'ges  en- 
gaged in  taking  wood  down  t\w  river,  and  Uieu  as  the  gi-ain 
trade  developed  they  put  on  boats  and  barges,  suitable  for  tha  . 
and  they  have  ever  smce  maintained  the  pruicipal  opposition  to 
the  company's  boats,  and  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  low 
freights  on  the  river.  They  now  have  thiTO  tii-st-class  boa 
and  ten  barges  in  the  trade.  These  barges  carry  from  thix^ 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons  at  a  time.  The  larger  Imrges 
when  loaded,  draw  nnly  tliivo  fwt  of  water. 


HOME  AND   FARM    OF  H.D.STROTHER. 
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RECLAMATION  IN  COLUSA  COUNTY.  ^^  —.ro—  ^r  ^"'^  — 


First  Attempts,  The  "Trough,"  Reclamation 
Districts,  Swamp  Lands,  Park's  Dam, 
Sloughs,    etc. 


THE  WEST  SIDE. 

As  we  have  stated  in  a  preceding  article,  the  Sacramento 
river,  below  Jacinto  nins  on  a  ridge,  and  the  ovei-aow,  either 
through  sloughs  or  crevasses,  or  over  the  hanks,  finds  its  way 
back  from  two  to  five  miles  where  the  slope  of  the  valley 
down  from  the  mountains  meets  the  slope  from  the  river,  and 
forms  at  the  upper  end  a  "trough"  and  at  the  lower  end  a 
■'  basm."    There  is  a  regular  fall  to  this  upper  "  trough  "  so  that 
the  water  passes  oft",  the  greater  portion  of  it,  as  soon  as  it  quits 
running  into  it.    The  water  from  the  foot-hills,  as  we  have  seen, 
also  runs  int«  thistrough.      Two  miles  south   of  the  town  of 
Colusa  the  trough  widens  out  and  the  fall  ceases  for  some  four 
miles  and  there  is  a  basin  covering  some  sixteen  square   miles 
of  the  very  finest  land  in  the  world  on  which  tule  formerly 
grew.      Sycamore  slough  putting  out  of  the  river  six  miles  be- 
low Colusa,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  Eorsome  six  miles 
turns  then  to  the  south  and  in  five  miles  more  is  lost  in  the  tales 
of  the  lower  basin.      As  the  slough  forms  for  itself  a  ndge  it 
cuts  the  basin  in  two  leaving  a  narrow  passage  to  the  west  for 
the  overfiow  from  above  to  pass  down  the  valley.      The  reader 
will  understand  now  that  there  is  a  small  basm  above  Syca- 
more slough  and  a  much  larger  one  into  which  it  empties,  lymg 
between  that  and  Knighfs  Landing;  the  major  portion  of  which 
ism  Yolo  county.     To  afford  a   better  understandmg  of  the 
subject  matter  we  have  drawn  the  accompanying  skeleton  map 
of  the  river  and  the  various  sloughs  putting  out  of  xt   together 
^ith  those  crossing  into  the  trough  from  the  foot-hrlls,  show- 
ing the  several  basins  the    reclamation  of    which  have   been 
attempted. 

THE   MORMON    BASIN. 

The  first  eliort  at  reclamation,  to  speak  of,  wa.  made  by  the 
owners  o£  land  in  what  is  known  a.  the  Mormon  B=..n  ahont 
the  year  1867.  This  baain  lies  between  ^ye-- -^  ^^J 
sloughs.  The  latter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  sketch,  rans 
out  £  the  river  a  short  distance  below  its  head  and  eomes  near 
it  again  in  about  eight  miles,  forming  the  chord  to  the  are  de^ 
scritd  by  the  Sycamore.  As  all  sloughs  form  for  thems^v^ 
ridges  it  must  follow  that  there  is  a  basm  e^veen  these  ^va 
Th  high  land  along  each  slough  being  settled  tet.  and  mo  ly 
fenced  there  was  a  common  field  between  them  whrch  on  th.s 


YOLO    COUNTY 


account  came  to  be  called  the  •■  Mormon  basm,  and  not  hat 
any  Mormon  ever  owned  a  foot  of  land  in  it.  When  he  land 
eame  to  be  taken  up,  the  parties  saw  how  e=.yrt  would  be  to 
keep  the  water  out  by  leveeing  the  banks  of  the  sloughs,  a  the 
lower  ends;  for  the  upper  end  of  each  slough  was  high  already- 
in  fact  no  water  ha.  ever  run  through  Dry  slough  from  the 
upper  end  since  the  settlement  of  the  county,  excepf  on  one  or 
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two  occasion  when  water  was  run  intx)  it  by  ditches  for  n-nga- 
tion  purposes.  Accordingly  a  district  was  orgam^ed  which 
was  numbered  67,  and  work  was  commenced.  They  have  bad 
several  breaks  in  their  levees,  generally  at  the  lower  end.  bub 
year  after  year  they  have  added  to  them  until  they  feel  entn-ely 
secure.  This  is  a  very  fine  body  of  land/aad  is  valued  at  from 
fifty  to  sixty  dollai-s  per  acre. 

EECLAMATION  DISTRICT  NO.  108. 

Between  185.5,  when  the  swamp  land  was  first  offered  for 
sale'by  the  State,  and  1868,  iVhen  there  fii-st  began  to  be  any 
marked  demand  for  farming  lands  other  than  those  around  the 
bay  and  principal  city,  the  border  of  the  tules  had  all  been 
purchased,  generally  by  those  owning  high  lands  adjoining,  but 
in  1869  the  Sacramento  Valley  Eeelamation  Company  entered 
31,000  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  bottom  of.  the  lower  basin,  _ 
most  of  which  was  in  Yolo  county.     Louis  A.  Garnett  pur- 
chased 6,200  acres  more  and  A.  H.  Rose  some  5,000  acres.     The 
Land  Act  of  March  28,  1868,  kno-ivn  as  the  Green  law,  having 
been  written  and  mtroduced  by  W.  S.  Green,  then  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  from  Colusa,  provides  that  owners  of  land  may 
elect  their  own  trustees  and  proceed  with  the  reclamation  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  determine.     Under  this  Act  reclama- 
tion district  No.  108,  embracing  some  74,000  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  parties  above-named,  was  organized  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1870.     A.  H.  Rose,  Gbas.  F.  Reed  and  L.  A. 
Garnett  were  elected  trustees,  the  former  being  chosen  Presi- 
dent.    It  has  continued   under   the   same   management  ever 
since  except  that,  in  November,  1879,  Garnett  resigned  and  R. 
Cosner  took  his  place.     In  October,  1870,  a  contract  was  let  to 
James  M.  Lemon  to  construct  a  levee  from  Knight's  Landing 
to  the  head  of  Sycamore   slough.      The   contract   price  was 
twenty  cents  a  yard  and  it  amounted  to  S94,000.     Head  gates 
at  Kniglit's  Landing  and  other  wood   work  done  that  year 
brought  the  total  up  to  §120,000.     Tliis  work  was  not  all  com- 
pleted until  the  spring  of  1871.     The  next  year — 1871 — a  con- 
tract was  let  to  the  same  party  to  raise  the  entire  levee  at 
sixteen  cents  a  yard.     This  amounted  to  860,000.     In  the  fall 
of  1871,  a  bulk-head  was  begun  at  the  head  of  Sycamore  slough 
but  before  it  was  completed,  the  big  storm  of  December  17 
came  on,  and  the  district  was  "filled  with  water — the  major 
portion  of  it  coming,  however,  from  above  Colusa.     When  the 
water  came  in  on  the  land,  the  levee  had  to  be  cut  at  Knight's 
Landing  to  let  the  water  back  into  the  river,  and  the  repairs 
next  spring  cost  some  S6,000.    The  bulk-head  at  the  head  of 
Sycamore  slough  cost  §12,000.     In  December,  1872,  the  gate- 
way and  dam  at  Knight's  Landing  again  were  cut  and  were 
repaired  while  the  water  was  up,  at  a  cost  of  312,000.     In 
the  winter  of   1873-4,  a  break   occurred  near  the  Harover 
place,  just  above  Wilkina    slough,  about  seventy  feet  wide, 
but  it  was  stopped  in  about  a  week.     In  November,  1874,  a 


break  occurred  at  Judge  Diefcndorff's  south  line,  caused  by 
-  u-rigating  culverts.    This  was  stopped,  and  in  January 


following  went  out  again. 


It  was  then  fixed  while  the  water 


was  up  by  driving  sheet  piling  across   the  crevasse.     A  bad 
break  occurred  also  in  November,  1874,  near  Wilkms  slough. 
During  the  winter  of  1875-6  no  breaks  occurred  in  the  levee, 
but  water  came  into  the  district  from  above.     In  1876-7  there 
were  no  breaks  and  no  water  of  any  consequence  in  the  basin. 
The  winter  of  1877-8  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  basin.     A 
break  occurred  at  Byer's  place,  a  few  mUes  below  the  head  of 
Sycamore,  and  another  at  the  Harover  place,  which  ran  all 
winter.     Water  rushed  down  through  the  sloughs  above  and  a 
great  quantity  came  from  the  foot-hills,  and  the  levee  had  to 
be  cut  again  at  Knight's  Landing  to  let  the  water  out.    In 
1878-9  there  were  no  breaks,  but  some  water  came  into  the 
basin  from  above.     In  1879  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done 
strengthening  the  whole  line  of  works,  but  on  the  fii-st  rise  two 
breaks  occurred— one  a  few  miles  below  Wilkins  slough  and 
another  on  the  Byer's  place.     On  the  22d  of  December,  1879,  a 
party  of  men  from  the  east  side  of  the  river  claiming  that  the 
stopping  of  Wilkins  slough  raised  the  water   on  their  land, 
crossed  the  river  and  cut  the  dam  out.     The  trustees  of  the 
district  immefliately  put  on  a  force  of  men  and  stopped  it,  at  a 
cost  of  about  S3,000.     For  the  first  two  years  Chas.  F.  Reed 
was  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  works  of  reclamation, 
but  since  October.  1873,  R.  Cosner  has  been  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  all  the  work.     The  total  amount  spent  on  this  district 
Ijas  been  about  S450,000.     C.  F.  Reed,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
basin  raised  a  large  crop  on  tule  land  in   1872-3,  but  has  lost 
two  crops  since  by  reason  of   the   floods.     A.  H.  Rose  com- 
menced in  Colusa  county  in  1874,  and  has  lo-st  two  crops  by 
floods.     A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  cultivated  around  the 
margins  of  the  basin  every  year.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  20,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  protected  by  the 
works  above  described. 

RECLAMATION    DISTRICT   NO.    124. 

In  October,  1S71,  District  No.  124  was  orgajaized  embracing 
the  land  in  the  upper  basin,  and  some  of  the  trough  above,  so 
in  all  some  14,000  acres,  of  this  amount  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Reclamation  Company  owned  5,600.  E.  A.  Harris,  M.  Stinch- 
field  and  A.  H.  Rose  were  elected  trustees.  Contracts  were  let 
that  fall  to  James  M.  Lemon,  J.  P.  Bainbridge  and  Thos.  Lear  to 
build  a  levee  from  the  head  of  Sycamore  slough  to  Colusa.  This 
district  has  built  some  good  levees  between  Colusa  and  the  Seven 
Mile  house.  The  total  amount  expended  on  river  levees  has 
been  about  835,000.  Prior  to  the  big  overflow  of  1878  about 
half  the  land  in  this  district  was  in  cultivation.  There  was 
•some  work  done  just  prior  to  this  ovevflow  on  the  west  side  of 
the  basin  in  order  to  throw  the  water  to  the  west  of  it,  but  it 
was  not  substantial  enough  and  washed  down. 
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OTHER  WORK  ON  THE  WEST  SIDE. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  districts  above-named, 
there  has  been  some  work  done  by  individuals.  So  thatalmo.st 
the  entire  length  of  the  river  from  the  liead  of  the  sloughs  to 
Knight's  Landing  has  been  leveed.  As  must  be  the  case  with 
individual  efforts  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  levees  thus  built 
Geo.  F.  Packer  set  the  example  for  good  levees,  building  his  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet  above  overflow,  and  with  agood  widi^ 
base.  John  Boggs  has  also  built  some  good  levees.  The  cut-ofl' 
of  a  long  bend  a  few  miles  below  Jacinto  has  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  high  water  mark  for  several  miles  down,  so  that 
land  that  was  low  is  not  now  subject  to  overflow.  Dr.  Glenn 
has  stopped  the  big  sloughs  on  his  land,  and  built  some  levees. 

EAST   SIDE    OF   THE   RIVER. 

As  to  this  side  of  the  river,  we  make  the  following  extract 
from  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  L.  F.  Moulton,  who  owns 
a  large  body  of  land  on  that  side  of  the  river: — 

"  As  both  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  rivers  run  on  a  ridge 
after  they  enter  the  valley,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  basinbe- 
tween  them.  This  basin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chico  creek, 
on  the  east  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and 
Feather  river,  on  the  south  by  Feather  river,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Sacramento.  A  glance  on  any  tolerably  correct  map  of 
the  State  would  give  you  an  idea  of  the  situation,  even  if  you 
had  not  visited  it  in  person. 

"The  waters  which  flow  into  this  basin,  and  against  which  we 
have  to  contend  in  the  matter  of  reclamation,  are:  First: 
Those  of  Butte  creek  and  some  smaller  creeks  that  head  in  the 
mountains  above-mentioned  and  flow  directly  into  the  basin  ; 
and,  Second :  The  waters  e;caping  during  flood  time  through 
the  sloughs  or  over  the  banks,  from  Chico  creek  and  the  two 
rivers.  Butte  creek  is  a  tolerably  long  stream,  but  its  water- 
shed is  not  great  owing  to  the  fact  that  Feather  river  runs  al- 
most parallel  with  the  course  of  the  mountams,  and  very  near 
to  the  valley,  leaving  but  a  narrow  strip  between  it  and  its 
tributaries  and  Chico  creek.  Butte  creek  runs  all  summer  to 
a  low  basin  just  west  of  the  Butte  mountains.  The  other  creeks 
that  run  into  the  basin  are  all  short,  and  do  not  run  down  mto 
the  valley  except  at  flood  time.  All  these  run  into  the  basin 
north  of  the  Butte  mountains,  -which  are  situate  about  the 
middle  of  the  basin.  The  west  part  of  the  Buttes  are  within 
two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  Sacramento  river. 

"Butte  slough,  the  largest  outlet  from  the  Sacramento  river,  and 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  and  about  thirty 
feet  deep,  makes  out  from  the  river  immediately  west  of  the 
Buttes,  and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  course  to  within  about  half 
a  mile  of  the  west  .slope  of  the  mountains,  when  it  turns  south 
and  in  a  few  miles  is  lost  in  the  tules  below.  This  slough  has 
funned  for  itself  a  ridge— although  not  a  very  high   one— and 


cuts  the  basin  almost  into  two.  Before  there  were  any  levees 
built  anywhere,  the  flood  waters  from  above  washed  down  be- 
tween this  slough  and  the  Buttes  and  along  over  the  banks  of  it 
into  the  lower  basin.  A  few  years  ago  Swamp  Land  District, 
No.  70,  built  a  levee  along  the  south  and  west  bank  of  this 
slough,  and  this  throws  the  water  through  the  narrow  channel 
between  the  slough  and  the  mountain.  There  is  a  considerable 
fall — just  how  much  I  have  not  ascertained — between  the  basin 
above  and  the  basin  below,  and  hence  there  is  a  very  rapid 
current  at  high  flood  time.  It  is  of  this  upper  basin  in  which 
I  have  some  20,000  acres  of  land  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
speak. 

''Before  there  were  any  levees  built,  the  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river  escaped  through  a  number  of  sloughs  and  over  the 
low  bank  in  places  between  the  mouth  of  Chico  creek,  near  the 
north  line  of  township  21,  and  Butte  slough,  at  the  north  line 
of  township  15,  of  the  Mount  Diablo  meridian.  Chico  creek 
also  overflowed  its  banks  when  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
river.  Butte  creek  occupies  a  place  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
basin,  the  land  rising  either  way  from  it;  and  hence  all  the 
water  spilled  over  the  rim  of  the  basin  found  its"^  way  into 
Butte  creek — or  rather  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin  through 
wliicb  the  creek  runs,  for  the  creek  proper  would  not  begin  to 
liold  it  On  one  occasion  the  waters  of  Feather  river  came 
across  north  of  the  Buttes,  and  ran  into  this  basin.  At  that 
time,  however,  there  was  an  island  on  wliich  a  large  amount  of 
di-iftwood  had  lodged  that  formed  a  dam  in  the  river,  just  be- 
low the  old  town  of  Hamilton,  some  six  miles  below  Oroville. 
As  the  island  has  been  cleared  away,  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
great  danger  from  that  source.         #  *  *  * 

"  It  never  has,  of  course,  all  been  subject  to  overflow  within 
the  memory  of  man.  I  have  made  surveys  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  that  Butte  creek  and  the  other  smaller  creeks  can 
be  taken  into  Feather  river.  Neither  would  this  augment 
very  materially  the  volume  of  that  stream,  for  as  I  have  before 
explained,  the  watersheds  of  these  streams  is  small.  If  the 
Sacramento  was  leveed,  however,  the  water  thus  coming  into 
this  upper  basin  would  pass  off  into  the  lower  one  without  do- 
ing any  great  damage  as  it  passed  along.         «         #        • 

"  At  different  times  I  have  had  surveys  and  examinations  made 
by  different  engineers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Sacramento  river 
from  Red  Bluff  to  the  bay,  but  most  of  my  operations  have 
been  between  Chico  creek  and  Butte  slough.  On  one  occasion 
(October  8  to  November  10,  1873)  I  organized  a  party  of  some 
seven  persons,  and  ran  a  transit  line  and  chained  from  junction 
of  Butte  creek  and  Butte  slough,  up  the  slough  to  the  river, 
thence  up  to  Chico  creek  and  up  Chico  creek  to  high  land,  and 
then  examined  along  the  foot-hills  with  a  view  of  taking  Butte 
and  Dry  creeks,  with  the  other  smaller  streams  that  flow  into 
the  basin  above  described,  into  Feather  river,  near  Hamilton 
and  thence  down  Feather  river  some  eight  miles,  or  as  far  as 
necessary  to  levee  to  prevent  the  waters  of  that  stream  from 
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escapmg  into  the  upper  basin.  The  level  wa.  also  vub  over 
most  of  this  work,  and  clemonstmted  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
the  feasibility  of 'the-thorough^eclamation  of  this  upper  baam 
by  "leveeing  "the 'Sacramento  and  taking  the  above-named 
streams  into  the  Feather^river. 

"  I  had  levels  run  from  Colusa  to  Chico.  on  the  line  of  my  pro- 
posed raikoad,  which  nialcea  the  land  at  the  intersection  of 
Pratt's  grant,  on  Butte  creek.  30  feet,  and  the  land  at  the  cross- 
ing-of  the  Oregon  railroad,  at  Chico.;i2e  feet  above  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  Colusa.  This  last  point  is  16  feet  below  my 
datum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  Ime  between  town- 
ships 17  and  18.  From  Colusa  to  Butte  slough  the  fall  is  three 
feet  The  fall  due  east  from  the  river  bank  into  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  is  generally  12  feet  until  within  a  short  distance  of 
Butte  slough  Avhen  it  deepens  to  about  18  feet. 

"I  have  buUt  many  good  levees,  and  other  parties  have  made 
some,  and  some  good  ones,  too.     Others  are  without  proper  de- 
sign; but,  on  the  whole,  we  have  done  pretty  well.     *     *     * 
As  to  Butte  slough,  it  is  about  the  only  slough  not  stopped. 
»     *     *     I  haive  waited,  not  wishing  to'meet  opposition.     I 
have  35.000  in  District  No.  253,  waiting^for  that  purpose, 
■when  I  am  assured  of   the"  good-will  of 'others;^ for   I  have 
always  acted  on  the  theory  that  ifis'better  not  to  build  levees 
until  settlers  would  fight  foi;  not  against  them,  as  it  is  evident 
that  all  must  work  together  where  tkey  live  in  glass  houses. 
■      "  While  it  is  evident  that  all  alougJis  must  he  stopped  or  none, 
I  have  awaited  a  healthier  public,  opinion  for'  work  on  Butte 
slough.     And  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
(rood  policy  to  stop  the'slough  before  completing  the  levees  for 
a  mile  or  so  above,  as  this  would  send  doAvn  each  small  flood  to 
scour  out  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  thus  increase  its  carrying 
capacity,, while  great  ones  could  still  find  vent  over  the  banks. 
The  wisdom  of  my  course  in  not  flying  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion,  whether  based  on  correct  or  incorrect  notions,  has  just 
been  demonstrated  by  the  cutting  of  .the  Wilkins  slough  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  at  the  line  between  townships  13  and  14. 
"Excepting  a  few  short  reaches  and  some  unimportant  sloughs, 
our  levees  from  just  above  Butte  .slough  to  Llano  Seco  grant 
have  been  completed. 

"Under  section  3475  of  amendments  to  Political  Code  (1873-4), 
Supervisors  have  discretionary  power  to  let  contracts  and  pay 
for  the  same  out  of  funds  of  tlie  district.  Under  this  section 
our  Supervisors  have  judiciously  expended  about  S35,000, 
which,  together  with  what  myself  and  other.s  Iiavo  added,  will 
make  more  than  double,  say  S75,000  altogether,  from  Butte 
slough  to  north  line  of  Colusa  county,  and  I  estimate  about  as 
much  more  will  be  needed  to  make  perfect  reclamation  from 
Butte  slough  up.  We  have  teams  at  present  working  at  dif- 
ferent places  along  on  the  levees,  building  new  and  strengthen- 
ing old  ones. 

"The  conditions  of  the  reciaraatiou  projects  are  as  yet  but 
faintly  understood,  and  although  the  effects  of  levees  were  fore- 


told  by  some  of  us  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  question,  yet 
they  seem  to  frighten  and  confuse  many.     The  last  rise  we  had 
in  the  river  (December  21)  lacked,  at  Jacinto,  about  two  feet  of 
the  high  water  mark  of  two  years  ago;  at  Princeton  it  was  just 
up  to  high  water  of  last  year  and  the  year  before;  at  my  datum 
it  was  three  inches  above  the  flood  of  last  winter;  and  two 
miles  below,  where  the  levees  came  close  together,  it  was  six 
inches  higher  than  last  year,  and  twdve  inches  higher  than  the 
year  before.     At  Colusa  it  was  about  four  inches  higher  than 
last  year,  and  about  six  inches  higher  than  the  year  before, 
while  at  Moon's  ferry,  one  mile  below  Butte  slough,  it  lacked 
fourteen  inches  of  reaching  former  high  water.     A  close  study 
of  these  conditions  with  other  attendant  facts,  proves  that  the 
building  of  levees  makes  the  river  scour,  and  that  it  can  be 
made  to  carry  an  immense  volume  of  water  in  tirn£. 

THE   PARKS   DA5I. 

In  order  to  reclaim  the  lower  basin  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  or  the  land  south  of  Butte  slough,  the  land  owners  of  this 
district 'conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  dam  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  Butte  slough  and  tlie  mountain,  as  shown 
in  the  above  plat.     The  idea  was  to  hold  it  there  until  the  river 
began  to  fall  when  it  would  find  its  way  back  into  the  river 
through  Butte   slough.      As  the  south  and  west  side  of  the 
slough  had  already  been  lowered  this  would  make  a  continuous 
dam  or  bar  from  the  river  to  the  mountain.     This  scheme  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  people  residing  and  owning  land  in 
Colusa  county  above  the  dam.     It  was  undertaken  sometime  m 
1871,  and  on  the  25th  of  November  of  that  year  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  dam,  which  was  addressed  by  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Colusa,by  farmersresiding  above  and  below  the  dam.     Strong  de- 
nunciatory resolutions  w^ere  passed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  probable  damage  it  would  inflict  on  the  people 
above  and  below.     During  the  high  water  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember of  that  year,  a  party  of  men  proceeded  to  the  dam  and 
cut  a  hole  in  it,  and,  of  course,  the  most  of  it  washed  out.     It 
was  rebuilt  the  next  year.     On  the  24th  of  November  1873.  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Meridian,  in  Sutter  county,  by  the  small 
land-owners  in  the  district  that  were  being  assessed  to  pay  for 
the  work.     It  was  stated  at  that  meeting  that  the  bonds  of  the 
district,  to  tho  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollai-s,  had  already 
been  issued.     On  the  19th  of  January  1874,  the  levee  broke  of 
itself.     It  was  rebuilt  again  in  the  fall,  and  about  the  25th  of 
January,  1875,  it  broke  again.     Nothing  dauntetl,  W.  H.  Pai'ks, 
ihe  principal  land-holder  of  tho  district,  and  the  manager  of  the 
works  of  reclamation,  set  about  puttnig  it  up  again.     By  this 
time  L.  F.  Moulton.  who  owned  a  large  body  of  land  immedi- 
ately above  the  dam,  Imd  commenced  suit  asking  for  a  per- 
petual injunction  against  the  nminti-nance  of  tho  dani.     On  the 
7th  of  January,  1871),  a  party  of  masked  men  went  to  tho  dam 
and  cut  it  again.     Tho  suit  was  continued  through  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  an  order  wn-t  made  enjoining  the  rebuilding  of  the 
dam,  J 
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The  Copper  Mines. 

Discovery,  Mining  Companies.  Stock  Sales,  etc. 


The  deposits  of  copper  ore  in  the  mountains  west  of  Colusa 
are  very  extensive  and  the  ore  is  veiy  rich,  but  the  difficulty  of 
working  .t  together  with  the  low  price  of  copper,  since  a 
short  time  after  its  discovery,  ha^  prevented  the  mines  bein. 
worked  to  any  great  extent.    The  Sun  oi  November  7,  1863 

contains  the  following: 

"CoppEK._A.  D.  Greene  came  to  town  the  other  day  with 
ahnost  pure  copper,  found  in  great  quantities  in  Indian  vaUey 
J.  Hop  Woods,  J.  B.  Hanna.  and  a  few  others  who  got  into  the 
secret  fh-st,  were  off  yesterday  morning,  and  by  noon  the  town 
was  m  a  blaze  of  excitement.  Off  they  went,  two  on  a  mule, 
for  the  ssene  of  so  much  wealth.  We.  too,  got  excited  and 
sent  a  "substitute."  and  had  to  get  a  friend  to  tie  us  to  keep 
from  gomgiuour  own  proper  pei^on.  Our  pressman  left  us 
before  our  edition  was  off.  and  we  hardly  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  any  papers  at  all  around  to^vn,  as  there  would  be  too 
much  excitement  for  any  one  to  be  interested  in  the  paper." 

The  next  week's  paper  contains  an  editorial  nearly  a  column 
in  length,  giving  an  account  of  the  editor's  visit  to  the  mines, 
in  which  he  says  :  "  We  know  as  little  of  '  copper  indications ' 
as  any  man  m  the  country,  but  we  do  know  the  pure  stuff 
when  we  see  it,  and  when  this  can  be  picked  up  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  we  think  it  a  pretty  good  'indication  that  there  is 
copper  around.' "  The  same  paper  contains  tlie  following  :— 
"  Colusa  Stock  ajto  Exchange  Board.  Nov.  13, 1863. 


Bid. 


Asked, 

S 

5.00 
S.OO 
5.00 
3.00 


Mary    Union,  per  foot S20.00 

North  Star 5.00 

Copper   HiU 5.00 

BlueHill 4.00 

Colusa 2.50 

Little  Giant 5.60 

Indian   Valley 3.00 

Grand  Island 2.00 

Eagle, 2.00 

Grease  Wood 2.00 

Pioneer ; 3,00 

Virginia 5.00 

Eclipse 5.00 

Miami. * 2.00 

Premium 

Stockholder 2.00 

Uncle  Abe 1.00 

MountainDip 2.00 

Richmond 7.50 

CoastRange 10.00 

"Sales  To-day.— North  Star.  150  feet;  Copper  Hill.  150 
feet;  Blue  Hill.  200  feet;  Colusa,  400  feet;  Grease  Wood.  575 
feet;  Vu-ginia.  300 feet;  Little  Giant.  300 feet;  Eclipse,  150  feet. 


4.00 
4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 


40.00 


Greatdemandfor  Premium  and  Mary  Union;  not  in  the  market" 
these  figures  show  the  absolute  state  of  the  market  Manv 
thousand  doUars  worth  of  feet  changed  hands.  The  same 
paper  gave  an  account  of  the  laying  out  of  the  city  of  Ashton 
on  Little  Stony  creek. 

The  discovery  of  copper  was  made  by  J.   B.   Tunier  and 
irank  Rice,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  on  the  gi-ound  of 
what  was  afterwards  the  Mary  Union  clahn.  They  picked  up  on 
the  top  of  the  ground  some  very  rich  specimens  of  carbonate 
of  copper  mixed  with  native  metal.     The  country  for  a  great 
distance  north  and  south  of  this  discovery  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  copper-bearmg  float  rock.     The  news  of 
the  discovery  brought  hundreds  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
State    and  the  location  of  claims  was  the  order  of  the  day 
the  Commonwealth  district  was  formed  November  4    1863 
and  the  by-laws  were  adopted  December  4.  and  amended  De- 
cember 31.      There  were  other  mining  districts,  taking  in  a 
large  area  of  country,  formed  as  follows:     St.  Johns,  January 
^,1864;  Stony  Creek,  January  5  ;  Snow  Mountain.   January 
0-,  Pacific.  February  6.     Nearly  all  the  companies  above  men- 
tioned  were  incorporated   under  the   laws  of  the  State   and 
stock  issued.      The  Lion  company  which  has  held  out  longer 
tlian  any  other,  was  worked  first  in  1S67-S. 

The  Lion  was  incorporated  June  15,1861.      After  the  first 
experiment  of  smelting  oreliad  failed,  in  July,  1867,  a  Haskell 
water  lined  iron  cupola  furnace  was  erected.      From  the  23d 
of  July  to  August  Lsfc,  five  trials  were  made  to  smelt  the  ore  but 
the  furnace  would  always,  after  a  run  of  two  or  three  hours 
clog  up.  and  the  furnace  w^us  given  up  by  the   professional 
smelter  employed,  as  incapable  of  reducing  the  oxide  copper 
ores,  and  returned  to  Coffey  &  Risdon.  San  Francisco,  of  whom 
It  had  been  purchased.     The  company  then  determmed  to  ship 
the  ore  to  San  Francisco.  a.s  the  better  quality  of  black  and 
red  oxide  and  the  gray  ore,  assayed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent.     An  assay  of  red  oxide  by  H.  S.   Hanks,  San 
Francisco,   gave  21,  17-100  per  cent,   copper.     The   company 
sent  black  oxide,  peacock,  and  gray  ore  for   assay  to  A.  D. 
Hodges,  Dayton,   Nevada,   and  he   returned   a    certificate   of 
S2.04in  sUver  andSl.SS  gold  per  ton.  and  twenty-two  per  cent, 
copper.     The  company  shipped  in  July.  1876  several  tons  of 
ore,  but  only  fourteen  per  cent,  was  reported  to  it,  and  S30.80 
per  ton  waa  all  that  could  be  obtamed  for  it-     This  did  not  pay 
the  expense  of  mining,  freight,   etc.      Many   tons  of  ore  were 
taken  out,  but  finding  no  purchasers  at  remunerative  figures 
work  was  stopped  September  11,  1877. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1877,  the  old  Mary  Union  was  re- 
located as  Commonwealth  No.  1,  by  J.  W.  Brim  and  Common- 
wealth No.  2.  by  Jackson  Hart,  March  5,  1877.  Copper  Hill 
was  re-located  partly  by  W.  K.  Aldersley.  and  partly  by 
George  Heath.  Aldersley  took  out  several  tons  of  ore  which 
he  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  but  faUmg  to  make  expenses 
work  was  stopped. 
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Wild  Animals  of  Colusa. 

A  nthers-  Their  Numbers, 
Bear,  Elk,  Deer    ^^^^  "^r.'eeame  of  Them. 
Disappearance,  ana  w 


WILD  ABIMALS. 

very  erea^-  „  1 

•'  THE  GRIZZLY  BBAE, 

f  the  poor  Di-er.  and.  we  are  sure,  of  the  other 
The  terror  of  the  poor  ui,.    .  ^^^         1^_ 

animals  also.,  was  the  monar  h  o      he  fo.e  ^^^ 

most  darmgainong  them  ever  a  ^.^^^  ^^^   .^ 

rest  remained  for  many  years. 

BANDS  OF  ELK- 

L  elk  were  pretty  xnuch  all  eleared  out  ov  had  gone  off. 

THE  ANTELOPE, 


t—and  remain  for  a  few  months  or  until 
whence  we  know  no  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

killed  by  the  hunters.    There 
plains  aslate.  perhaps,  as  I860. 

THE  NATIVE  DEER 

=  fhp  antelope,  tut  did  not  so  soon 
Wove  not  ao  --"^"^''^^  ~^.,,on.  They  inhah- 
3nce„»b  *.  the  ^-^^"^^^^^^rl  and  the  n.ou.talns  in  great 

numbers  ^-^^^^  ,„,  g,,d„.Uy  left  the  r.ver, 

^ere  not  so  often  krlied^         J  ^_^^  ^^^^  i„  the  thickets 

„„tilnowitrsa™Tr-th-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Jtain  seasons,  hut  the  enforcement  h.,  always  been  slacl. 


However  were  more  numerous  than  any  other  of  the  larger 

!°ir'  They  fuvnished  meat  for  all  the  settlers,  teamsters 

T!       w.     When  we  kept  the  hotel,  1850-51,  we  had  a 

Z       .r  n  rarcass  of  ^  antelope,  hung  up,  almost  entuely 
■would  cover  a  carcasa  ul  u^  r 

over-   in  fact,  they  would  almost  devour  one  m  a  day.     We 

hive' never  seen  one-hundredth  part  as  manysmce      Speak.ng 

0    mng  the  antelope  reminds  us  of  it     The  antelope  were  a 

good  dea'  more  easily  killed  than  deer.     They  passed  the  plams 

■  to  the  brush  land  on  the  hiUs.     The  flesh  of  the  antelope  was 

very  good,  hut  they  never  got  fat.    It  partook  more  of  the 

nature  of  the  goal  than  the  deer.     The  young  antelope  could 

be  tamed  much  more  easily  than  a  calf.    They  drsappeared 

suddenly  from  the  plains  ahout  1863  ov  1864.     In  years  after, 

occasional  bands  of  half  a  dozen  would  visit  the  plains-trom 


THE  COYOTE 

— ,r:r«:"=;:^---■ 
Of  course  they  became  a  mark  or  ev«y  P  ^^^^  .^ 
number  diminished  very  rap.dly.  There  w^ 
appeared  that  they  were  about  to  become  ^tmc^;^-"  * 
last  few  years  they  seem  to  have  become  more  numerous,  » 
a"  ™ing  the  Jool  growers  of  the  ^^o^^^^^  ^  ^^''^''^"^ 
uble.    There  are  none  left  on  the  plains  or  along  the  nv^ 

T    y  are  more  shy  now  than  '^^^  ^^  *°  "^^  »'j     "t 
I     I     in  kill     For  some  years  the  county  paid  a  bounty 
r;  11  ^olgrowL  in  different  localities  are  givmg  a 

premium  for  them. 


THE  GKOiniD   SQUIEKEIS 

Were  very  numerous  here  at  an  early  day.    In  "«  "'"^^J;'' 
after  the'e  had  begun  to  be  considerable  '^V^"^^^'"^. 
in  town,  wc  saw  James  Yates  sit  in  the  door  o  a  b»^^>^' 
atcd  where  Bidwell's  furniture  store  now  ^^^f'-"^ 
street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth-and  during  the  t-'.ghtho- 
kill  over  twenty  squirrels  with  a  rifle.    They  are  very  h>.d 
kill,  or  very  hard  to  get  after  being  killed.    Howe-    ha^y 
one  is  wounded,  it  always  managea  to  flounder  toward  ta  to 
It  has  often  occurred  that  one   would  get  mlo  rts  ho 
shot  in  the  head  several  feet  oft'.     These  ^^l-^lf^^^' 
along  the  river.     There  were  some  in  the  toot-hrl  s,  but  n  no^ 
the  plains.    It  is  somewhat  straivge  that  while  they  -ax      ^^ 
hccoming  more  numerous  in  sonre  of  the  lower  counties  ^^^ 
I   Slate,  Uie  number  has  been  co.rstantly  dcoreMmg  1»'<'- 
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squirrels  burrow  in  the  ground,  generally  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
or  near  something  that  protects  the  hole.  While  they  have  the 
power  of  climbing  almost  equal  to  the  gi-ay  squirrel  of  the 
east,  they  are  hardly  ever  seen  in  trees.  The  flesh  of  the  youn<r 
squirrel  is  excellent  eating,  but  should  be  par-boiled  to  do  away 
with  a  strong  ground  taste.  They  are  darker  in  color  than  the 
gray  squirrel  and  not  quite  so  large. 

HARE  OE  RABBITS. 

The  next  most  numerous,  and  now  the  most  numerous  per- 
haps of  any  other  animal,  is  the  hare.  We  have  two  distinct 
kinds,  the  jackass  rabbit  and  the  cotton-tail.  Neither  of  them 
are  like  the  gi-ay  rabbit  so  common  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountams.  The  jackass  rabbits  are  very  numerous  in 
the  foot  hills,  and  once  inhabited  the  plains  to  a  great  extent, 
and  there  are  a  few  of  them  there  yet.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  they  become  very  poor  and  sickly,  and  most  people 
in  districts  where  they  are  thick,  do  not  care  to  eat  them, 
except  they  can  get  one  about  half  grown.  City  people  eat 
them  "  for  the  name  of  the  thing,"  the  same  as  they  do  a  wild 
goose  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  because  it  is  game.  The  cotton- 
tail is  a  very  small  rabbit,  and  is  very  fine  eating.  They 
inhabit  principally  the  brush  lands  bordering  the  river  and 
swamps.  We  think  they  are  more  numerous  now  than^they 
were  in  1S50. 

"THAT  SAME  OLD   COON." 

The  raccoon  is  found  here  wherever  there  is  timber.  While 
some  of  the  animals  here  differ  from  their  species  of  the  East, 
there  is  no  difference  that  we  can  see  in  our  raccoon  and  those 
of  the  eastern  States;  in  fact,  he  is  everywhere  "that  same  old 
coon."  We  do  not  know  that  civilization  has  either  increased 
or  decreased  the  number. 

CALIFOHNIA  QOPHER. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  and  most  troublesome  rodent  of 
the  State.  When  full  grown  ithaa  a  body  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  with  a  tail  of  two  inches.  In  the  cheeks  are  large  pouches, 
covered  with  fur  insside,  white  to  their  margin,  which  is  dark 
brown.  He  spends  nearly  all  his  time  under  ground,  gnawing 
off  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  and  garden  vegetables,  eating  newly 
grown  seed  and  grain,  and  cutting  off  the  roots  of  flowers  and 
bulbs, 

OTHEE  ANIMALS. 

Bears  used  to  be  tolerably  plenty  along  the  river,  and  there 
are  perhaps  a  few  left.  The  California  lion  is  a  very  rare  ani- 
mal. We  never  saw  any  in  this  county,  but  have  heard  of 
them.  Badger  used  to  be  very  plentiful  on  the  plains.  There 
are  wild  cats  of  several  varieties.  We  have  also  foxes  and 
skunksj^but  no  'possum. 


Assessed  Value  of  Property. 


Real  and  Personal,  First  Assessment,  Progress 
of  the  County  from  1852  to  1880. 


Nothing  shows  the  progress  the  county  has  made  year  by 
year  so  well  as  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  the  county. 
Some  of  the  years  are  left  out,  because  we  could  not  get  them, 
and  others  had  to  be  added  only  to  get  the  totals:— 

1852. 

Real  Estate S268,014  00 

Personal  Property 662,869  00— S    930,883  00 

Rate  of  taxation  on  each  SlOO  value  of  property : 

State  Tax Not  stated. 

Court-House  Fund SOO     8 

School  Fund QO     3 

County  Fund 00  50—        SOO  61 

1853. 

Real  Estate 3843,887  00 

Personal  Property 511,024  00—31,354,911  00 

1854. 

Real  Estate S511,768  GO 

Personal  Property 1,069,871  00-81,581,639  00 

1855. 

Real  Estate 8402,073  00 

Personal  Property 847,440  00-31,259,513  GO 

1856. 

Real  Estate S      21,415  00 

Personal  Property 1,217,596  00—31,239,011  00 

1857. 

Real  Estate .3    478,022  00 

Personal  Property 1,675,599  00-32,153,621  00 

1859. 

Real  Estate S    514,047-  00 

Personal  Property,  etc 1.975,622  00—32,489,669  00 

1860. 

Real  Estate 3   517,495  85 

Improvements  thereon 113,175  GO 

on  Public  Land.        99,199  00 
Personal  Property 1,913,940  00—32,643,809  85 

1861. 
Real  Estate  and  Improvements .  S     685,439  00 
Personal  Property 1,231,065  00—31,916,504  00 

1862. 

Real  Estate S      596,386  00 

Improvements,  etc 50,372  00 

Personal  Property 934,308  00 

Subsequent  Assessment 22.394  00—31,603,460  00 
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1863. 

Tj    n?=t.t.  .-S     423,652  00 

MEstate 209.872  00 

Improvements,  etc OO-Sl.545,261  00 

Personal  Property ^^^-'^^  " 

1864. 

i>    1  w  t  t^                                .S      503,110  00 
Real  Estate " 

Improvements  tiiereou 1  "^^.780  00 


Real  Estate . 


on  Public  Lands 
Personal  Property 


75,500  00 
808,039  00— Sl.551,429  00 


1865. 

KealEstate «  456.584  00 

Improvemfents  thereon 243,668  00 

„  ,  T,         .  763  224  00— Sl,463,4'76  00 

Personal  Property /o-j.^^rr  v.v 

1866. 

RealEstate S      566,710  00 

Improvements 128.862  00 

Pex^nal  Property WSS  00-31,689.11o  00 

1867. 
EealEstateandlmpTOvements.S     743,969  00 
Personal  Property - .     1.219.829  00-$1.963,798  00 

.    ,  '.  SUPPLEMENTAL. 

RealEstate  and  Improvements.®       36,230  00 

Personal  Property 77.588  00-S    113.813  00 


89,575  00 

8,290  00 

19,050  00 

982  00 


S2,077,611  00 


1868. 


Real  Estate  and  improvements.  S      916,307  00 

Personal  Property 1,644,949  00-S2.561.256  00 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Real  Estate  and  improvements .  S        41,964  00 

Personal  Property 89,287  00-S    131,251  00 

S2,692.507  00 
1869. 
RealEstate  and  Improvements.  S  1,397,556  00 
Personal  Property 1,772,332  00—83,169,888  00 

SUPPLEMENTAL, 

Real  Estate  and  Improvements.  S     487,600  00 

Personal  Property 247.308  00— S   734,908  00 

§3.904,796  00 
1870. 

Real  Estate  and  Improvements.®  2,182,927  00 

Improvements  on  Real  Estate 

.  assessed  to  persons  other  than 

the  owners  of  said  real  estate         23,175  00 

Personal  Property 1,812,042  00— $4,018,144  00 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Real  Estate  and  Improvements .  S      197,177  00 
Improvements  on  Real  Estate 

assessed  to  pei-sons  other  than 

the  ownei-s  of  said  real  estate        123.720  00— S    320,897  00 


1871. 
S  1,386.878  00 

.   ii.lrpnn  . .        368,992  GO 

Improvements  thei  on ^^^  ^^ 

City  and  Town  Lots-^, ^^^^^  ^^ 

Improvements  thereon 00-S3,355.300  00 

Personal  Propei-ty 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

„    ,  T.  t  X                              . .  S     608.602  00 
Real  Estate "^ 

Improvements  on  same 

City  or  Town  Lots 

Improvements  on  same 

Improvements  on  Real  Estate 
assessed  to  others  than  owners 

.„                            324700  00— §1,051,149  00 
Personal  Property ^i-^./uu  u  —^  ,  

34,406,449  00 
1872. 

RealEstate §4,809.639  00 

Improvements 505,970  00 

City  and  Town  Lots 128,662  00 

Improvements  on  Real  Estate..        201,020  GO 
Asssessed   to    others   than  the 

owners  of  said  Real  Estate  . .  15,180  00 

Personal  Property 2,772,569  00 

Money  on  hand 113,192  00-88,546,232  00 

1873. 
Not  footed  upon  book.     Can't  6nd  statement  to  Controller. 
1874. 
Real  Estate  and  Improvements. S  6.362,326  00 
Improvements  on  Real  Estate 
assessed  to  persons  other  than 

the  owners  thereof 6,915  00 

Pei-sonal  Property 2,790,761  00—39,160,002  00 

1875. 
RealEstate  and  Improvements.  S  7,281,430  00 
Improvements  on  Real   Estate 
assessed  to  persons  other  than 

owners,  etc 12,630  00 

Personal  Property 2.963,689  OO-SlO.277,749  00 

1876. 
Real  Estate  and  Improvements.®  8,103,157  00 

Personal  Property,  etc 1,794.784  00—39,897,941  00 

1877. 
Real  Estate  and  Improvements.  S  9,321,241  00 
Others  than  the  owners  of  the 

Real  Estate 47,210  00 

Personal  Property 1,968,085  00-811,336,536  00 

1878. 
Real  Estate  and  Improvements. 310.642.916  00 
Personal  Property 1.777.392  00-312,420,308  00 


34,339,041  00 


1879. 


RealEstate  and  Improvements. 310,986,517  00 

Personal  Property 1.571.760  00-312.558.277  00 
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Newspapers  of  Colusa. 


COLTJSA  SUN. 

The  fii-st  number  of  the  Colusa  Sun  was  issued  on  the  1st  of 
January.  1 862,  by  Charles  R.  Street.     He  sold  it  in  the  summer 
of  1863  to  T.  J.  Andua,  and  in  September  of  that  year  it  was   , 
purchased  by  John  C.  Addington  and  W.  S.  Green.     Juno  30.   j 
1866,  W.  S.  Green  commenced  to  run  it  alone.     Mr.  Addington   : 
went  East,  but  July  3,  1869,  he  returned  and  again  purchased   , 
an  interest.     In  1873  Stephen  Addington  purchased  an  interest 
so  that  he  and  his  brother  owned  one-half  interest  together, 
but  the  firm  name  continued  to  remain  the  same-Addington 

&  Green. 

Will  S.  Green  has  been  the  editor  all  the  time  except 
when  he  went  East  in  1870.  and  to  San  Francisco  for  some 
fifteen  months  in  1872-3.  when  Stephen  Addington  conducted 
that  department.  The  Sun  contains  more  original  and  local 
matter  than  any  other  interior  journal  in  the  State  not  made 
up  from  a  daily. 

WILLOWS  JOURNAL. 


The   Willows    Jmc-nal   is   a  weekly   paper,    published   m   , 
Willows    Colusa  county.  California,  a  town  of  less  than  ume   | 
hundred  population,  by  Elijali  C.  Hart,  editor,  publisher  and   | 
proprietor.      It   was   estabhshed   in   1877-the   first   number 
appearing  on  the  2d  day  of  June   of   that  year-by  A    J. 
Patrick,  an  old  newspaper  man,  who  is  now  engaged  m  the 
publication  of  The  Banne,^  in  South  Pueblo.   Colorado.     Mr 
Patrick  owned  and    pubHshed    the    Willows  /oun,«    untd 
October  12th,  1878,  when  E.  C.  Hart,  the  present  pubhsher. 
purchased  a  half  interest  with  Mr.  Patrick  in  the  ^Ubl.hment. 
In  December,  1878.  Mr.  Hart  bought  Mr.  Patnck  s  mterestm 
the  journal,  and  since  that  time  m.  Hart  has  conducted  the 
mner  alone      The  Journal,  under  Mr.  Hart's  admimstrafcion, 
^Z^  a  success  financially  and  otherwise.     «^a 
eh-eulationof  about  seven  hundred  -P-s    wh.ch.  con^c^rmg 
the  fact  that  the  paper  i.  as  yet  but  in  its  .nfaney.  ..  a  ^ma  k 
ably  large  circulation  for  a  country  newspaper.      n   onnect.^n 
witl  the  newspaper,  a  job  printing  office  rs  ^^^^ 
publisher,  and  considerable  job  work  is  executed  there  durm.   , 

the  year.  ' 

COLUSA   INDEPENDENT. 

The  Colusa  /.^cfe™^-^  --  «^^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^^  " -^^ 
August  1873,  and  wa.  continued  under  various  propnetorsh.ps 

untU  April.  1S77,  when  its  publication  ceased. 

Oo^sa  has  hadale.  number  of  ne^pa^.^^^^ 
her  borders  than  any  other  county  m  the  State        pop 
to  wealth  and  population. 


STAGING  BUSINESS. 

Colusa  has  been  for  several  years  one  of  the  greatest  stage 
centers  in  Califoi-nia.     In  1856.  we  think  it  was,  John  Fitch 
placed  a  stage  line  on  the  route  between  Colusa  and  Marys- 
viUe.     For   many  years  there  was  a  great  amount  of  travel 
over  this  route,  and  it  was  often  hotly  contested  by  opposition. 
After  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Marysville,  the  travel 
between  Colusa  and  San  Francisco  went  by  this  route,  until 
the"  Northern  Railway   was    completed   to   Williams.    Daily 
stages  were  put  on  to  Bartletfs  Springs,  in  1874.     We  have 
stage-s   tor   Williams,  Bartlett's  and  Allen's  Springs.  Sulphur 
,   Springs,  Cook'..  Springs,  Font's  Springs.  Prmceton,  W^iUows, 
i   Chico,  Marysville.  Grand  Island  and  Arbuckle.     Most  of  these 
!   lines  belong  to  MUler  &  Co.  and  the  Colusa  Stage  Company. 
'    Stages   to    Sulphur    Springs,  to    Cook's  Springs    and    Fout's 
Springs  are  independent  lines. 

Mv.  Simmons,  then  proprietor  of  Sulphur  Springs,  began 
running  the  fii-st  stage  line  between  his  springs  and  Colusa  in 
May,  1862. 

EXECUTION    OF  CRiaUNALS. 

There  has  been  but  two   white   men  and  one   Chinaman 
executed  by  the  law  since  the  organization  of  Colusa  county. 
The  first,  that  of  N.  Bowman,  has  been  mentioned  in  precedmg 
pages      On  the  27th  of  July.  1S.56,  Thomas  stabbed  and  killed 
,   Septer  P.  Handy  at  Spring  Valley,  in  Colusa  county.     He  was 
committed  by  Stephen  Cooper,  J.  P.,  on  the  29th.     The  case 
I   came  on  for  hearing  on  the  18th  of  August,  before  Judge  Wm. 
:    P    Daingerfield,    of   the   Ninth  Judicial   District.      The  jury 
i   empanneled  were:  E.  C.  Singletary.  Charles  Singletavy,  John 
F  Willis.  B.  Finch,  Henry  Hibbard.  John  McCehand.  John 
Rogers    J  H.  Cox,  J.  G.  Hibbard.  L.  W.  Casey.  James  Yates, 
and  j'  M.  Davis.     The  jury  tound   the   defendant  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.     The  judge  fixed  the  26bh  of  Sep- 
tember as  the  day  of  ej:ecution,  and  on  that  day  he  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.     We  were  conversant  with  the 
facts   in  the   case,  and   it   is  but  justice  to   tbe  memory   of 
A^bsalom  Thomas  to  say  that  at  least  a  dozen  men  have  escaped 
punishment  m  this  county  since   who   were  more   guilty  of 
;   Lrder  than  he.     The  killing  wa-s  done  in  the  heat  of  pa^ion. 
We  do  not,  however,  justify  the  IdUing.     The  jury,  as  wiU  be 
:   seen  were  among  the  best  men  in  the  county,  and  would  do  no 
.uan  an  mjustice,  but  killing  had  not  then  become  so  common 
\   and  juries  and  courts  so  technical.     We  were  well  acquamted 
!  with  Handy,  and  he  was  a  good  man. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Postoffices  and  Postmasters  in 
cl!^  eonaty'together  with  the  number  of  times  the  mad 
,,.W  p.  week  in  18^1^  ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^  ^._  ^  _^_ 

Grand  Island. .  J-  H.  Goodhue Ouce  a  week. 

Princeton H.  MunseU Once  a  week. 

w,nto    B.  O.  Smith Once  a  week. 

Jacmto. .    .                                        .  .Once  a  week. 
Mouroevdle..  .Kobeitum 
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LOCATION    AND    SETTLEMENT    OF 

Colusa  Village. 


Site     Selected,     First     Inhabitants,     Business, 
Growth,    Present    Condition,    etc. 


SELECTION   OF  TOWN  SITE. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  gold  Dr.  Robert  Semple  was  on 
entbuLt  in  regard  to  tbe  future  of  Cali.brn-    He  tbo  J 
tbat  its  agidcultural    resources    were  unlimited,  and  fi  mly 
'Led  tbTt  a  sbort  tbne  would  see  ber  baisides  and  va  le,. 
dotted  over  with  farms  and  villages.      In  184     he  went  up 
through  the  valley  on  horseback.     The  growth  of  vege  ation  m 
a  wild  state  excited  bis  wonder  and  adiniration.     A  s  retch  of 
^vild  oats  and  other  grasses  for  miles  and  miles,  so  thick  that  a 
hoi.e  could  hardly  get  through  them,  was  enough  to  excite  a 
more  phlegmatic  temperament  than  tbe  Doctors.     As  he  rode 
over  the  vast  extent  of '  alluvial  soil  his  imagination  pictured, 
instead  of  the  di-eary  solitude,  waving  fields  of  golden  gram, 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  bands  of  domestic  animals.      In  his 
younger  days  he  had  been  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
knowing  that  navigation  must  cut  an  important  figure  m  the 
development  of  a  country,  he  determined  to  descend  the  river 
and  examine  it.  capacity  for  carrying  the  products  of  the  val  ey 
to  the  ocean.     To  accomplish  this  be  tied  two  logs  together 
with  a  lariat  and  on  this  primitive  craft  be  commenced  tbe 
descent  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek.     He  found 
great  difficulty  on  account  of  rapi.ls  and  snags  until  be  got  to 
tbe  Coins  rancheria,  but  from  that  point  down  he  found  the 
navigation  exceUent.     This  was  perhaps  the  first  trip  ever  made 
by  a  white  man  from  Stony  creek  down  the  river  to  Sacra- 
mento, or  at  that  time.  Sutter's  Fort.     Tbe  Doctor  made  a  note 
of  the  fact  of  the  change  in  the  river  at  this  point  and  located 
the  future  metropolis  of  the  great  Sacramento  Valley  at  tbe 
Coins  Rancheiia. 

TOWN  LOCATED. 


When  his  brother.  Col.  Charles  D.  Semple.  came  out  in  1849 
looking  for  a  location,  be  advised  bim  to  purchase  the  land 
around  about  this  point  and  lay  in  a  town.     The  Colonel  found 
that  John  Bidwell  bad  a  gi-ant  called  tbe  Coins  grant,  in  the  center 
of  the  design  of  which  was  the  Coins  Indian  village.    He  pur- 
chased this   grant   and,    early  in  1850,  when  the  water  was 
high,  he  came  up  the  river  in  quest  of  his  future  location.  ■  Ho 
mistook  a  small  encampment  of  Indians  some  seven  miles  above 
tbe  present  Colusa  for  the  Golus  Raucheria,  and  laid  out  Colusa 
at  that  place.    He  left  a  camp  of  men  there  and  put  them  to 
chopping  cord  wood  for  tbe  use  of  the  fleet  of  steamboats  he 


expected  soon  to  send  to  Iris  city.    Early  in  tbe  Sprmg  of  1850 
Dr  Semple  began  the  construction  of  a  steamboat  at  Benicia, 
^hicb  wo.  to  run  to  tbe  new  town.     She  was  launehed  some 
time  in  June  of  that  year  and  christened  "Colusa.      The  m.ter 
of  this  sketch  started  up  on  her.     We  do  not  know  the  precise 
aay  of  her  starting,  but  as  we  spent  the  "  Glorious  Fourth    m 
Sacramento.  itmnstbavebeenaboutthe2d  of  July.    Thisboat 
has  been  mentioned  in  an  article  on  steamboats.     Wegot  tethe 
present  town  of  Colusa  without  the  least  difficulty,  but  there 
trouble  began.    When  trying  to  cross  a  bar  about  five  miles 
above  Colusa,  one  of  the  engines  gave  out  and  she  had  te  be 
warped  most  of  tbe  balance  of  the  way  up.     Gettmg  tn:ed  of 
the  slow  proces..  of  tbe  boat  we  made  an  Indian  understand  by 
signs  that  we  wanted  bim  to  pilot  us  to  tbe  camp.    The  boat 
\L  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Indianstruek 
out  along  a  path  in  a  dog-trot.    When  we  would  cry  out  to  him 
to  -0  slow,  he  would  only  increase  his  speed.    After  behadfol- 
lowed  the  trail  some  miles  he  struck  in  towards  the  nver  over 
brier  and  bush,  to  get  through  which  almost  tore  us  to  pieces; 
but  the  Indian  had  no  clothes  to  tear.     When  we  got  to  the 
river  he  took  our  cloths  over  on  his  bead  and  we  swam  across 
to  ■■  town  "     The  boat  came  up  in  a  day  or  so.  discharged  ber 
cargo  and  returned,  never  to  make  another  trip.     Col.  Semple 
found  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  rancheria,  and  began  to 
move  the  to^vn  to  the  present  location.     We  had  brought  up 
Inmber  for  a  house  and  a  carpenter  to  put  it  up,  and  this  was 
hauled  down  and  work  began.     We  camped  all  alone  at  theold 
place  until  we  could  get  all  tbe  goods  hauled  down.     A  few  days 
before  Semple  and  Hicks  (tbe  carpenter)  came  down  a  couple 
of  sailoi-s  began  to  put  a  Uttle  shanty  made  of  shakes  between 
where  the  Colusa  House  now  stands   and  the   nver.      They 
claimed  the  tii^t  right  to  the  hotel  privileges,  and  in  a  shanty 
about  ten  feet  square  they  kept  a  hotel  under  the  fii-m  name  ot 
Heeps  &  Hale.     We  do  not  remember  the  initials  of  eitlier  ot 
tbe  men     The  house  we  erected  was  one  story  and  a  half  high, 
and  was  afterwards  the  City  Hotel.     When  we  (the  writer) 
came  down  we  assisted  Col.  Semple  in  laying  out  the  city.   There 
was.  when  we  got  here,  a  log  cabin  almost  completed  just  above 
Sixth  street,  where  Perdue's  stable  now  stands,  buUt  by  Sbep- 
pard,  but  he  had  abandoned  it  and  gone  up  the  road  to  the 
slough  just  below  Jacinto,  that  now  beai-s  his  name. 


THE  EMBRYO  TOWN. 

This  was  Colusa  at  that  date.  The  neai-est  neighbor  above 
was  Sterling  on  the  Boggs  place,  the  nearest  below  was  Wat 
Andei-son  on  Sycaumre  Slough,  the  next  bolow  bim  being  Biv 
at  the  Lone  Tree  House  in  Yolo  county.  Heeps  fc  Halo  did  no 
remain  long,  and  we  bad  to  op.Mi  out  a  hotel.  An  addition 
was  put  on  back  of  the  front  building  which  was  usetl  as  a 
dining-room  and  kitchen,,  while  the  front  was  a  bar-rooui  iui| 
store.     Senator  W.  C.  Hendricks  of  Butte  county  and  his 
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brother  rented  the  hotel  portion  sometime  in  1851  and  a  n,  "* 
by  the  name  of  Davis  followed  him.     Mrs.  Davis  wC  Z 
white  woman  to  take  up  a  residence  in  Colusa.      It  J  2' 
run     y  Yal.  &  Green  until  late  in  the  fal.  of  isll     IZ 
Knight,  a  wagon  maker,  and  W.  E.  WilU.  a  blacksmith  came 
early  rn  I80I.       There  were  also  quite  a  number  of  straggle^ 
woodchoppers.  teamsters,  etc.,  who  made  Colusa  a  tempL; 
restmg  place.    Eut  e.  the  boats  persistently  refused  to  come  up 
-     the  river    he  cty  had  to  be  satisfied  with  being  a  mere  stopping 
place.     All  the  goods  for  the  northern  mines  were  freighted  il 
wagons  or  packed  on  mules  from  Sacramento  by  Colusa   but 
the  travel  went  by  stage  by  way  of  Marysville  and  Chico'    U 
P   Monroe  put  on  a  stage  line  m  1851,  from  Sacramento  to 
Shasta.     Itwa^nota  daily,  however,  and  we  have  forgotten 
the   number   of  trips   it   did   make.     John   F.    Willis,   whom 
Monroe    afterwards   made   County    Judge,    was   one    of    the 
dnvers.     Col.  Semple  gota  little  steamboat  called  the  "Martha 
Jane"  to  run  up  the  river  a  few  trips,  but  her  accommodations 
for  neither  freight  nor  passengers  were  equal  to  the  demand 
and  no  one  patronized  her;  in  fact,  the  teamstei^,  who  then 
brought  their  own  loads  mostly,  were  jealous  of  any  attempt 
at   shortening  their  route.     Finally  in  the  fall  of  1851,  the 
Colonel  succeeded  in  getting  Lewis  Johnson,  a  Shasta  merchant, 
to  agree  to  furnish  a  load  for  a  boat  to  Colusa,  and  he  got 
Captain  BisseU,  of   the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  to  send  his 
steamei-,  the  "Benicia,"   up  in  charge  of  Captain  George  V. 
Hight;    but  she  sunk,  and  the  "Orient"  cara.e  on.     A  history 
of  the  "Orient's"  operations  is  given  elsewhere. 

RAPID   GROWTH    OF  THE   TOWN. 

The  town  then  began  to  grow  with  a  rush.  Within  a  couple 
of  months  there  were  a  number  of  wholesale  stores  put  up. 
Cai-penter,  Hamilton  &  Spalding,  had  a  large  house' on  the 
corner  of  Levee  and  Fifth  streets.  Alderman  Brother  on  the 
corner  of  Levee  and  Sixth.  George  Patch  had  a  store  on  the 
other  corner  of  Levee  and  Fifth.  Proctor  N.  Smith  was  next 
below  Patch.  Tlien  came  Hoop  &  LAmeroux.  Van  Wie  Sa 
Co.  were  on  the  corner  of  Levee  and  Fourth.  P.  B.  Woods 
was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth,  southwest  Ware's  comer. 
Wm.  Vincent  came  upon  the  second  or  third  trip  of  the 
Orient,  and  brought  his  family,  a  wife  and  one  little  daughter. 
This  was  the  first  lady  that  had  been  in  town  since  Mrs.  Davis 
left.  The  little  girl  they  brought  with  them  is  now  the  wife  of 
Robert  Barhett,  County  Treasurer  of  Colusa  county.  On  the 
22d  of  November,  they  had  a  son  born  to  them,  Frank 
Vincent,  who  was  the  first  child  bom  in  the  town,  and  we  are 
not  certain  but  he  was  the  first  in  the  county.  Mr.  Vincent, 
m  company  with  O.  G.  Berkey,  who  had  a  stock  ranch  just 
below  town,  built  the  Colusa  House.  Wxn.  Riley,  who  is  still 
blacksmithing  in  Colusa,  put  up  a  shop  on  Main  street.  J.  H. 
Leining,  who  is  also  here  yet,  set  up  a  bakery  and  restaurant  on 
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Main  street  where  the  Bamum  restaurant  now  stands      A 
large  two  story  building  for  a  saloon  and  gambling  house  was 
erected   on  the  southwest  comer  of   Mam  and  Fifth   streets 
in  fact  business  was  very  lively.     We  have  seen  a^  maay  as 
fifty  large  wagons  loaded  in  a  day  with   goods  purchased  in 
Colusa.       The  building   continued   through    the   wmter  and 
spnng.^  Henry  Booksin.  now  of  San  Jose,  put  up  a  wagon  shop 
alongside  of  Riley's  blacksmith  ..hop.  and  laid  the  foundation 
or   he  fortune  he  now  enjoys.     John  Featherly  and  Ed.  Hoole 
the  latter  now  publisher  of  the  Chico  JEhiterprise,  had  a  black- 
smithmg  establishment  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Sixth  streets 
and  Stephen   Smith,  now  of  Princeton,  did   the  wood   work 
John   McGinley.  the  travelmg  showman,  built   the   National 
Hotel,  and  the  same  old  house  stands  to-day.     A  large  livery 
stable  was  built-we  think  by  Joe  Rolf-on  the  comer  of  Main 
and  Sixth  streets,  opposite  the  National.     A  German  named 
Burkhardt  built  a  hotel  on  the  corner  diagonally  opposite  the 
National.     The  Pacific  House  wa^  built  on  the  south  side  of 
Mam  street,  between  Thii-d  and  Fourth.     There  was  a  very 
large  stable  built  on  Fifth  street,  between  Market  and  Jay 
and   one   on    Market,    between   Sixth    and   Seventh        J    L 
Blethen  had  another   blacksmith  shop   on    Main  street,  just 
below  the  Colusa  House.     Amos  Roberts,  now  of  Oakland,  and 
his  brother  Oilman,  since  deceased,  had  a  saddlery  and   harness 
store  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  street.     Thos.  C.  King,  now  of 
Chico,  was  the  fii^t  butcher,  and  had  a  market  on  Main  street, 
where  Bicknell's  store  is  now  situated. 

FIRST  DAILY   STAGE  LINE. 

As  soon  as  boats  began  to  run  regularly,  a  daily  stage  line 
was  put  on  by  Baxter  &  Co.  between  Colusa  and  Shasta,  and 
the  travel  te  the  northern  mines  began  to  flow  in  this  direction 
There  was  so  much  travel  that  Johnson  put  on  an  opposite  line, 
and  it  was  the  liveliest  staging  we  have  ever  seen,  before  or 
since.  They  came  through  in  daylight,  and  would  come  into 
town  neck-and-neck  with  the  horses  in  a  full  run.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Isbell  had  a  slow  line  on  at  the  same  time,  making, 
we  think,  about  two  trips  a  week. 

A  DESTRUCTIVE   FIRE. 


When  the  boats  began  to  make  regular  trips  above,  the  dates 
of  which  we  give  in  another  article  in  this  work,  the  town 
began  to  grow  duU.  The  supplying  of  the  mines  had  been  its 
life,  and  as  for  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  county,  they 
did  not  amount  to  mucii.  In  September,  1856.  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  stable  opposite  the  National  hotel,  durmg  the  prevalence 
of  a  north  ^vind,  and  almost  the  whole  busmess  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed.  Tlie  White  House  was  saved  on  that 
block.  Prior  to  that  there  had  been  no  brick  houses  built.  The 
building  now  occupied  by  G.  W.   Ware   was,  we  think,  bemg 
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buUtatthetime.     Anyhow.- it  was  the  first  brick  ho^se  buU 
and  was  put  up  by  Case  &   Ware.     Uunlap  &  Suydam  bmlt 
the  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Market,  now  occupied  by 

M.  Nicholaberg  &  Co.  ,     «       . 

Thetownwa«helpedout.inl854bytberemovalo£theCounty 

Records  to  it.  On  the  6th  of  June,  185*,  a  contract  was  let 
to  Stew:^-t  &  Mormon  for  bnildin-  a  .uuvt  house  and  jail  for 
S3  000  The  house  was  a  two  story  one,  built  of  oak  lumber, 
sawed  we  think  at  Grand  Lsland  MUis.  When  these  mills  were 
first  erected  they  were  not  only  flouring  mills,  but  had  also  a 
circular  saw.  The  mills  at  Colusa  were  the  same,  but  did 
not  manufacture  so  much  lumber  as  the  Island  Mills.  The 
lumber  manufactured  of  the  native  oak  was  not  good  for  com- 
mon use,  as  it  got  so  hard  when  scaf-nned  that  it  wa.s  almost 
impossible  to  drive  a  nail  in  it,  and  it  would  also  warp  and  twist 
HO  that  nails;  would  hardly  hold  it  in  ])lace.  This  house  was 
erected  in  Jay  street  and  the  frame  is  the  same  nows  and  was 
uiade  into  a  residence,  and  is  now  the  property  of  S.  M. 
Bishop.  "While  the  county  seat  had  been  held  at  Monrocville, 
Judge  Ide  had  constructed  an  iron  cage  to  keep  prisoners  in, 
and  when  the  court  house  was  built  this  cage  was  put  in  the 
upper  story  for  a  jail. 

The  stock  raising  business  had  by  this  time  grown  into  con- 
siderable impoi-tance  and  quite  a  quantity  of  wheat  was  grown 
in  the  county,  and  Colusa  was  the  cliief  trading  point  of  those 
so  engaged,  and  the  town  kept  slowly  improving. 

THE  CONFLICT   OF   TITLES 


has  kept  the  town  back  somewhat,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
to  this  day.  Some  account  of  this  conflict  may  be  of  interest, 
and  may  as  well  appear  here  as  elsewhere.  AVe  have  not 
referred  lately  to  the  records  and  rely  entirely  upon  memory: 

Early  in  1850  as  we  have  seen,  Col.  C.  D.  Semple  purchased 
a  tract  of  two  leagues  of  land  from  John' Eidwell,  known  as 
the  Colus  gi-ant.  In  July  of  that  }'ear  he  laid  out  the  present 
town  upon  it.  The  Bidwell  grant  included  the  Colus  Rancli- 
eria.  The  Jimeno  grant,  for  eleven  leagues,  covered  the  same 
territory.  Both  grants  were  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
authorities ;  and  the  conflict  of  locaiicm  arose.  This  was  finally 
settled  by  locating  one  grant  on  the  top  of  the  other — each 
covering  the  town  of  Colusa.  Litigation  occurred  as  to  which 
grant  should  be  preferred,  and  the  courts  decided  that  the 
Jimeno,  being  the  older  grant,  took  precedence,  and  must  hold 
where  there  was  a  lap.  This  settled  one  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  Colus  grant  was  sold  in  1S.51,  at  Sheriff's  sale,  and  S.  C. 
Hastings  and  Washington  Seawell  became  the  purchasers.  In 
order  to  settle  title  to  the  town,  which,  in  18.51  appeared  to 
show  signs  of  life,  Larkin  and  Misioon,.  the  owners  of  the 
Jimeno  grant,  conveyed  to  Seawell  and  Hastings  a  third  each — 
or  thereabout — of  the  two   uppei-  or  northern  leagues  of  the 


Jiaieno  ^an^-m«i«ff  the  tcyrni.  of  Colv^a,  and  they  deeded 
to   LarJn   one-third   of  the    Colus  grant.     It  was  afterwards 
round  that  the  two  upper  leagues  of  the  Jimeno  grant  did  not 
embrace  the  town  of  Colusa,  and  these  parties  redeeded  to  each 
other  the  lands,  and  inserted  a  clause  saying  that  it  should  be 
the  same  as  though  no  deeds  had  ever  passed,  and  they  recon- 
veyed  by  other  descriptions  the  two  upper  leagues.     The  Sher- 
irt"s  deeds  to  Hastings  and  Seawell    were   then  set  aside  and 
Semple  became  the  owner  of  Seawell's  interest  in  the  Jimeno 
.n-ant.     Prior  to  the  deed  from  Seawell  to  Semple,  however,  the 
town  began  to  grow  and  all  the  parties  who  felt  interested  in 
itdesii-ed  to  quiet  title.     Semple  had  deeded  twenty-five  lots 
each   to  Carpenter   &   Spaulding,  Alderman    Brothers,   P.  B. 
Wood,  Clieuery  &  Hazletine,  Erastus  Bartlett,  Lewis  Johnson, 
and  some  others.     Larkin.  Hastings,  Seawell,  and  Misroon,  the 
latter  hij  LarJdn's   aUorneij,  made   and   executed  a  power  of 
attorney  to  A.  D.  Carpenter  to  convey  lots  in  the  town.     Car- 
penter made  deeds  to  all  the  above  mentioned  parties,  and  some 
other  seattermg  lots. 

After  this  the  Larkin  and  Misroon  title  to  the  remainmg 
interest^the  lower  nine  leagues— of  the  Jimeno  grant  was 
conveyed  to  A.  G.  Whitcombe.  and  by  mesne  conveyances  to 
George  Hagar. 

Jonas  Spect  became  possessed  of  the  title  of  most  of  the  lots 
to  which  Carpenter  had  made  deeds,  and  the  time  of  the  courts 
has  been  occupied  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  determin- 
ing wdiat  interest,  if  any.  Carpenter  conveyed.  It  was  finally 
determined  that  the  power  of  attorney  \fas  good  as  to  Larkm, 
but  not  as  to  Misroon.  Judge  Eeyser  held  that  Spect  got  one- 
sixth,  but  the  Supreme  Court  changed  it  to  one-half,  and  it  is 
very  well  settled  that  he  gets  half,  and  hence  titles  have  become 
settled  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years.  The  award  of  a  half 
interest  to  what  is  known  as  the  Carpenter  titles  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  statute  of  limitation  runs  against  a 
partner — or  more  properly  against  a  joint  owner.  This,  how- 
ever, affects  only  a  few  pieces  of  property.  Nicholas  Gray  also 
had  a  power  of  attorney  from  most  of  the  parties  above  and 
made  a  few  deeds.  These  can  all  be  found  and  avoided  or 
purchased. 

FAVORABLE  LOCATION. 


Had  it  not  been  for  this  conflict  of  title,  and  for  the  further 
fact  that  it  early  gob  to  be  fashionable  for  every  man  who 
made  money  here  to  go  oft'  to  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  to 
-spend  it,  this  would  have  been  a  town  of  more  than  double  its 
present  population.  Dr.  Semple  was  not  mistaken  in  selecting 
the  location.  From  Colusa  to  the  bay  barges  can  carry  from 
six  hundred  to  eight  hiindi'ed  tons  of  freight  at  a  load,  while 
about  three  hundred  is  a  good  load,  except  when  the  river  is 
bigh.  It  is  the  point  of  cheap  freights,  it  costs  only  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cei\ts  a  ton  to  get  wheat  to  the  ships,  whereiis 
many  places  nearer  to  San  Fraiiciscu  pay  much  moi-e.     U  is  a 
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central  point  for  the  largest  and  best  agi-icultural  district  in 
the  State.  Located  as  Colusa  is  any  one  can  see  there  is 
requisite  only  a  little  display  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
property  owners  and  business  men  to  make  it  the  firet  city  of 
the  Sacramento  valley.  But  it  lias  been  the  temporary  money- 
making  place  of  more  men  than  any  other  town  in  Galiforaia. 
We  hope  that  the  settlement  of  titles  will  bring  about  a 
different  feeling. 

COURT   HOUSE   AND   JAIL. 

The  old  court  house  above  mentioned  was  used  until  1860. 
On  the  6th  of  February  of  that  year,  the  Board  of  Super- 
vkors  ordered  an  advertisement  for  specifications  for  a  new 
court  house  and  jail,  not  to  cost  over  $15,000,  and  on  the  12th 
of  March  the  plans  of  Vincent  Brown  of  Marysville  were 
adopted,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  contract  was  let  to  J.  S. 
Plummer,  of  Sacramento,  to  build  the  present  court  house  for 
the  sum  of  S18,625.     The  building  is  sixty-five  by  fifty-six  feet 

In  justice  to  architect  Brown  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that 
the  court  house  when  first  built  had  a  beautiful  dome  which 
corresponded  in  artistic  proportions  with  tlie  building,  but  in  a 
few  years  it  got  to  leaking,  and  the  Supervisors  called  iu  a  car- 
penter to  stop  it,  who  recommended  taking  off  tlie  dome  and 
the  construction  in  its  place  of  the  present  ungainly  cupola. 

The  jail  wa=!,  until  1879,  in  this  building,  but  a  contract  was 
let  to  Cai-le  and  Crole}',  of  Sacramento,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1S76, 
for  the  construction  of  a  jail,  to  cost  316,233. 

The  court  house  has  stood  for  all  these  years  without  a  crack 
in  it,  but  the  jail  is  very  faulty  iu  architectural  design,  and  has 
a  very  bad  crack  in  it  already.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  on  entering  the  court  house  is  a 
statue  of  Washington  in  a  niche  at  the  head  of  the  stairway. 
It  stands  on  a  marble  pedestal.    On  the  front  side  is  engraved: — 

FIRST    IN    WAR, 
FIRST    IN    PEACE, 

AND 

FIRST  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  statue  is  engraved; — 

HE  RULED  NOT 

BUT  PRESIDED 

AT  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

And  on  the  left  is  the  following:— 

PRESENTED   TO   THE   COUNTY   OF 

COLUSA 

KOB   THE   GREATEST   PROPORTIONAL 

CONTRIBUTION  TO   THE 

NATIONAL  MONUMENT, 

at  the  presidential  election,  1860. 

Lansing  B.  Miznee, 

Superintendent  for  California. 


These  inscriptions  tell  pretty  much  the  whole  story.  In 
1860,  contribution  boxes  were  placed  at  all  the  polling  places 
throughout  the  country  for  doiiitions  for  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  monument,  and  Mr.  Mizner,  in  behalf  of  the 
association,  ofiered  a  premium  to  that  county  in  California, 
making  the  largest  donation  to  the  votes  cast.  Colusa  got 
it.  Among  the  public  buildings  our  public  school  house  should 
be  mentioned,  but  we  betievv  tiiis  lias  been  described  on  page 
eighty-nine.  We  have  also  four  church  edi6ces  which  are  quite 
creditable;  the  Christian,  tlie  Presbyterian,  the  CathoUc  and  the 
Methodist,  the  latter  is  the  finest  buUdmg  of  the  kind  north  of 
Sacramento.  These  have  been  described  in  then-  proper 
place. 

COLUSA  TOWN   GOVERNMENT. 

The  town  plat  proper  is  about  a  mile  up  and  down  the  river 
by  about  thi-ee-quartei-s  back,  and  an  "  addition"  has  been  laid 
off  at  either  end.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1868.  The 
fii-st  board  of  Trustees  were:  S.  Harris,  E.  Ghapin,  L.  Gaiy,  H. 
A.  Von  Dorsten  and  Gil.  Jones.  S.  Harris  was  President,  and 
Gil.  Jones  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Henry  Gulp  was  Mai-shal. 
In  1869  the  Board  were :  S.  Harris,  E.  Ghapin,  L.  Gary.  J.  A. 
MeClaui  and  W.  W.  Greene;  J.  Spect,  Recorder;  Sam.  Davis, 
Marshal ;  J.  W,  Goad,  Treasurer ;  L.  H.  Dewey,  Assessor.  In 
1870;  Trustees,  S.  P,  French,  Gil.  Jones,  H.  M.  Hughes,  F.  M. 
Rose,  William  Riley;  Hughes,  President;  E.  W.  Jones,  Treas- 
urer; J.  B.  De  Jarnatt,  Secretary;  Charles  S.  Allen,  Marshal. 
In  1871:  S.  P.  French.  A.  Wood,  George  B.  Lewis,  Q.  A. 
Clement  and  M.  B.  Farris ;  French,  President;  Geo.  W.  Kuhnert, 
Secretary;  Robert  Barnefct,  Treasurer;  J.  T.  Arnold,  Marshal. 
In  1872:  John  Haimah,  G.  W.  Nicholson,  B.  F.  Wescott,  E. 
Ghapin  and  S.  D.  Wall;  Wall,  President;  J.H.  Pope,  Secretary; 
Robert  Barnett,  Treasurer;  J.  T.  Arnold,  Marshal.  In  1873: 
Geo,  Hagar,  W.  S.  Green,  J.  H.  Leining,  Jackson  Hart  and 
Waller  Calmes;  Green,  President;  J.  H.  Pope,  Secretary;  J.  B. 
De  Jarnatt,  Treasurer;  J.  T.  Arnold,  Marshal.  In  1874  the 
term  was  changed  to  two  years,  and  the  following  Trustees 
were  elected:  Geo.  Hagar,  W.  S.  Green,  Waller  Calmes,  J.  H 
Leining  and  J.  D.  Gage  ;  Green,  Pre.sident;  J.  H.  Pope,  Secre- 
tary; J.  F.  Rich,  Treasurer;  J.  T.  Arnold,  Marshal.  In  1876  : 
J.  D.  Gage,  E.  N.  Cameron,  Henry  Wescott,  P.  J.  Welch,  S.  R. 
Murdock;  J.  T.  Arnold,  Marshal;  Geo.  A.  Witmyer,  Secretary; 
P.  L.  Washburn,  Treasurer.  In  1878:  W.  D.  Dean,  E.  W. 
Jones,  Geo.  G.  Brooks,  Robert  Barnett,  P.  J.  Welch;  Henry 
Wescott,  Marshal;  W.  E.  Non-is,  Secretary;  W.  C.  Atherden, 
Treasurer;  O.  Salada}',  Recorder. 

For  1880 :  AV.  D.  Deau,  E.  W.  Jones,  George  G.  Brooks, 
Robert  Barnett,  P.  J.  Welch ;  Henry  Wescott,  Mai-shal ;  James 
Porter,  Secretary;  James  Bond,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  Leining, 
Recorder. 
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MAMUFACTUBES  IN  COLTJSA. 

The.e  ba.  been  but  vevy  Uttle  in  tbe  way  of  manufaet^.- 
atten-ptea.    In  1853,  H.  W.  Uunlap,  W..  Turner  and  otbe^ 
tuilt  a  sawmill,  and  in  a  .hort  time  took  out  the  saws  and  pu 
L  .aehiuory  for  n-aking  flour,     Tbese  .UU  lo.-  a  long  wh^e 
had  the  best  reputation  for  flouv  n^aldng  of  ^^  -  "^f  ^'^^ 
the  flour  commanding  a  premiuu,  in  tb.  Slarysvdle  and  Sa    a- 
n^ento  marked.    In  1874,  J.  D.  Gage  having  P"-^-=     '^"^ 
he  erected  a  new  building,  and  the  maehmery  for  c  eanmg 
^heat  and  ^akmg  flour  is  unsurpassed  by  any  m  the  county 
In  1879  S.  K.  Smith  erected  a  planing  mill,  and  does  all  the 
wk  usually  done  at  such  establishments.    The  blacksm.ths 
^i   wagon   makers  of  the  town  have  always  -anufactu>-ed 
wagons,  buggies,  etc,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,     J.  K  Cooke 
of  the  Colusa  water  works,  began,  in  the  spnng  of  1880,  the 
manufacture  of  ice,  and  expects  to  supply  the  county,     ihe 
Colusa  brewery  is  a  fine  building,  and  enough  lager  i.  manufac- 
tured to  supply  Colusa  and  surroundmg  towns.     If  we  add  to 
this  the  manufacture  of  soda  wat^r  and  sarsapanlla,  we  have 
about  all  of  interest  that  is  bemg  done  in  the  way  of  manufac- 
ture in  Colusa,     It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  points  in  the  State  for  woolen  mills,  and  there  has 
■been  much  talk  from  time  to  time  of  maugurating  such  an 
enterprise,  but  it  has  never  been  properly   seconded  by  our 
moneyed  men. 

Soda  Works  of  J.  L.  Poulson  waa  set  in  operation  by  him 
in  1877.  His  factory  supplies  a  large  section  of  this  and 
adjoining  counties  ^rith  a  superior  quality  of  soda.  The  fac- 
tory was  burned  in  1878  and  rebuilt  the  following  spring. 


S.  E.  SmTH  has  lately  established  the  Colusa  Planing  Mill 
and  Machine  Shop.  Thes«  works  are  prepared  to  furnish 
mouldings,  brackets,  and  all  kinds  of  finish  for  buildings. 
Wood  and  iron  turning  in  all  its  branches.  Agricultural 
machinery  repaired,  and  water  tanks  of  every  style  made  to 
order.  Screen  doors  of  different  styles  on  hand  and  made  to 
order.  Mr.  Smith  is  prepared  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  of  every  style.  Plans  drawn,  specifications  furnished. 
Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  California,  and  formerly 
resided  at  Knight's  Landing. 

Dexter  Livery  Stables  is  conducted  by  John  Cheney, 
and  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets.  The 
proprietor  ha.^  stocked  the  establishment  with  first-cla-ss  rigs  of 
every  description  ^nd  the  best  of  horses  and  carriages  to  let. 
From  long  experience  m  the  business,  the  proprietor  flatters 
himself  that  he  can  provide  for  the  wants  of  all  who  may  favor 
him  with  their  patronage 

Eagle  Stables  are  on  Main  street,  opposite  the  National 
Hotel,  and  have  bean  lately  fitted  up  by  W.  H.  Perdue,  the 
proprietor.  He  is  also  proprietor  of  the  stage  line  to  Maxwell, 
connecting  both  ways  with  the  cars. 


The  Colusa  House  waa  built  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Main  and  Fifth  streets  early  in  the  spring  of  18-51  by  Vincent 
&  Berkey      It  then  consisted  of  only   a  few  rooms,  and  was  a 
two-story  frame  building.     John  Daniels  afterwards  purchased 
it  .nd  added  a  two-story  brick  building   with  -■^-^:S^^-^S- 
.oom  below  and  lodging  apartments  up  stau-s.     In  1863,  John 
H  Lunin-  purchased  the  buildings  at  a  cost  of  ^8,000,  and  m 
1868  addend  two  more  lots.  40  x  80  feet  each,  and  a  three-story 
brick  building  adjoining,  at  an  expense  of  S14.000.     Later,  he 
sold  out  to  Crommerfc  French  for  S30,500.  when  they  added 
another  large  two-story  brick  building,  which,  with  the  furni- 
ture placed  therem.  left  the  Colusa  House  what  it  is.  and  cost 
S56  0O0    and  it  stands  to-day  an  ornament    to   the  town  of 
.Colusa  '  The  large  trees  planted  by  it  twenty  years  ago  add 
gveatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  and  are  taller  than 

the  third  story. 

James  Bond,  the  present  popular,  landlord,  is  a  native  of 
Prince  Edward  county,  Canada  West,  where  he  was  born  July 
:id  1838.  In  1868,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  he  sailed 
for  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Panama,  arriving  there  September 
.5th,  after  a  trip'  of  thirty  days.  His  wife's  name  wa.s  EUen 
Fa«an  a  native  of  Canada  West. 

He  leased  the  Colusa  House  August  1st,  1879.  The  apart- 
ments and  table  are  well  furnished  and  supervised.  Guests 
receive  prompt  attention  from  the  genial  and  polite  clerk  James 
Porter. 

Telephone   Stables   are   on   Market   and  Eighth  streets, 
W.  M.  BiUups  proprietor.     The  name  given  this  establishment 
is  on  account  of  persons  owning  carriage  teams,  and  boarding 
them  at  this  stable,  are  put  in  connection  with  it  by  te.lephone. 
and  have  then-   teams  sent  to  their  houses  without  going  out. 
W.  M.  BiUups  was  born  in   Cabell  county,   Virginia,    moved 
from  there  the  fall  of  Harrison's  election  and  settled  in  Scotland 
county,  Missouri.     Remained  there  until  1862.  when  he  crossed 
the  plains  to  California  and  engaged  in  farming  for  sis  years 
in  Solano   county.     In    1868,    he   engaged   in  buying  wheat 
in  Marysville.     In   1872,  he  located  in  the  wheat  busmess  in 
Colusa.     During  the  eight  years  he  was  in  the  wheat  business. 
his  purchases  amounted  to  §500,000  annually.     Fur  the  last  six 
yeaiB  ho  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  importation 
and  raising  of  fine  stock.    He  has  his  office  in  the  Colusa 
House  connected  by  telephone  with  his  .stable.    Mr.  BiUups  is 
iilso  interested  in  a  large  cattle  ranch  in  Oregon,  and  has  an 
average  of  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  all  the  time.    They 
.'.rive  from   one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  head  to  market 
annually.     His  fine  horses  and  turnouts  are  one  of  the  most 
lirominent  features  of  the  town  of  Colusa. 


"The  AucADi:,"  one  of  Colusa's  extensive  stores,  is  kept  by 
.loseph  Eoedefeld,  who  has  a  large,  extensive  and  well  assorted 
stock  of  dry  goods,  fancy  gooda,  clothing  and  ladies  and  gents 
furnishing  goods,  which  he  offers  to  the  public  at  very  low  prices. 
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Stover  &  Atherden  have  had  the  interior  of  their  neat 
drug  store  sketched  and  represented  in  our  views.  They  are 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  chemicals,  shoulder  braces, 
paints,  perfumery,  oils,  elastic  trusses,  brushes,  cosmetics 
sponges,  toilet  soaps,  combs,  and  all  the  leading  proprietary 
medicines.  The  prescription  branch  is  made  a  specialty,  and 
receive  their  personal  attention.  They  are  also  agents  for  the 
jEtna  and  New  Zealand  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

M.  NiCKELSBUKG  &  Co.  This  well  known  and  popular 
firm  is  doing  business  in  Colusa,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Main  streets,  and  if  tliere  is  auy  merit  in  the  successful  career 
of  merchants  based  on  honest  principles,  they  well  deserve  it. 

Five  yeai-s  ago,  the  gentlemen  bought  out  Mr.  W.  K.  Estill, 
and  after  making  vast  improvements  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  old  pioneer  corner  store,  laid  in  a  very  choice  stock  of 
dry  goods,  clothing  and  groceries,  and  everything  else  that 
belongs  to  the  line,  which  at  once  had  the  tendency  to  keep 
people  at  home  instead  of  making  larger  cities  their  tratUng 
places.  In  the  first  place,  consumers  couhl  find  just  the  thing 
they  wanted  instead  of  being  compelled  to  take  inferior  articles, 
and  secondly,  all  kinds  of  general  merchandise  coidd  be  obtained 
at  reasonably  low  prices. 

Of  course  competition  would  not  look  on  idly  very  long,  but 
tried  to  do  likewise,  and  the  succeeding  season  opened  out  a 
better  stocks  of  goods  than  there  ever  liad  been  seen  before  in 
Colusa.  Improvements  followed  improvements,  stores  were 
enlarged,  and  choice  goods  loaded  down  the  shelvings  and  coun- 
ters, and  to-day  the  town  of  Colusa  can  boast  of  better  stores 
than  many  a  town  of  twice  the  size. 

In  how  far  Messrs.  M.  Nickelsburg  &  Co.  have  contributed 
to  this,  everybody  knows,  who  has  lived  in  this  county  withm 
the  last  five  years.  They  have  enlarged  within  that  time  their 
premises  to  twice  the  size,  carry  the  largest  stock  of  general 
merchandise  in  northern  California,  and  enjoy  the  best  repu- 
tation as  reliable  business  men  with  both  their  creditors  and 
debtoi-s.  They  do  not  enter  into  speculations  of  any  kind,  but 
pursue  their  regular  business  with  all  their  energy. 

And  now  as  we  are  stating  facts,  farmers  jjlease  look  through 
the  records  and  see  for  youi-selves  whether  or  not,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  leniency  patroai  were  dealt  with.  A.  Nickelsburg 
&  Bro.  is  the  style  of  firm  of  their  house  in  Woodland,  Yolo 
county,  where  they  have  been  canying  on  business  successfully 
for  the  last  eight  years.  And  judging  from  the  reports  from 
people  in  that  vicinity,  they  enjoy  the  same  good  reputation 
as  M.  N.  &  Co.  do  here. 

S.  Nickelsburg  is  the  buyer  and  general  manager  in  San 
Francisco,  who 'holds  forth  at  112  and  114  Sansome  street. 
Judging  from  these  connections  theii-  facility  of  doing  business 
must  be  of  a  superior  kind,  and  judging  from  their  personal 
ability  as  business  men,  their  success  in  the  future  may  be 
well  insured. 


CATHOLIC   CHUBCH. 

In  December,  1867,  Father  Meville,  a  most  zealous  French 
priest,  who  had  been  appointed  pjistor  some  months  before, 
deterramed  that  the  town  of  Colusa  should  be  the  site  of  the 
long  talked  of  church  building,  and  that  it  should  be  com- 
menced at  once.  He  was  warmly  seconded  by  Jacob  Meyers, 
and  together  they  worked  with  untiring  zeal  until  the  present 
church  was  enclosed.  As  the  congregation  was  so  small  and  so 
poor,  Mr.  Meyers'  generous  pockets  were  often  called  upon  to 
supply  the  deficient  funds,  and  never  failed  to  respond.  Many 
obstacles  arose  in  the  way  of  the  zealous  workers,  but  with 
their  indomitable  energy  they  surmounted  them  all.  Lumber 
was  high  priced  and  had  to  be  hauled  from  Marysville,  and  as 
the  winter  of  that  year  was  a  very  wet  one,  this  was  no  easy 
work.  The  contract  was  let  to  Stoop  &  Baldwin,  at  S2,700,  and 
the  result  of  their  work  was  a  small  unfinished  brick  structure. 

The  congregation  was  indebted  fur  a  portion  of  this  amount 
for  some  years,  ami  with  the  accumulating  interest  was  becom- 
iug  quite  a  burden.  At  last  the  ladies,  by  giving  several 
i-'utertainments  in  the  way  of  festivals  and  fairs,  succeeded  in 
liquidating  the  debt.  The  church  was  dedicated  by  the  Right 
Rev.  E.  O'Coiinell,  under  tiie  patronage  of  the  Immaculate 
(conception. 

Father.  F.  C.  Becker  was  the  first  resident  priest  and  remained 
.-ibout  eighteen  month.s,  when  he  was  superceded  by  Father  A. 
O'Donnell,  who' after  two  years  was  in  his  turn  replaced  by 
Father  Ed.  Kelly,  who  erected  the  present  parish  house  occupied 
by  the  pastor.  He  remained  about  eight  months,  when  failing 
liealth  compelled  him  to  seek  a  cooler  climate.  After  this  in 
quick  succession  came  Father  Coffee,  Hagarty,  Quigley  and 
Cassidy.  Father  O'Donnell  returned  and  replaced  the  latter, 
to  be  again  after  a  few  months  superseded  by  Father  Wallrath, 
who  took  charge  of  the  congregation  tlie  27th  of  May,  1S77. 

It  was  under  the  able  management  of  Father  Walh-ath  that 
the  little  church  was  completed,''  oven  to  the  cupalo  with  its 
surmounting  gilt  cross.  He  enlarged  the  parish  house,  built  a 
stable,  planted  trees,  and  has  a  fine  flower  garden  in  a  most 
nourishing  condition.  It  is  under  his  energetic  ministrations 
that  the  congregation  has  grown  too  large  for  the  little  church, 
and  now  vigorous  st^-pH  are  being  taken  for  building  a  finer  and 
more  commodious  structure  on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

CATHOI.rr    CEMETERY. 

The  Catholics  buried  their  dead  in  the  common  cemetery 
until  the  beginning  of  1879,  when,  through  Father  Wallrath, 
they  purchased  a  tract  of  laud  containmg  several  acres,  in  tho 
suburbs  of  Colusa,  from  Tip.  Marr.  It  was  fenced  in,  a  large 
cross  erected  thereon,  trees  set  out,  and  the  ground  laid  out  in 
regular  lots,  with  walks  and  drives,  and  then  consecrated  by 
Bisliop  O'Connell  of  Marysville.  For  a  more  extended  notice 
of  Catholic  Church  and  society,  see  page  IIG. 
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COLUSA  COUNTY  BANK. 


of  Cobs,  have  reason  to  te  p.oud,  was  -corp^ated  Au 
aS70,  with  W.  F.  Goad,  Geo-ge  =^S--  ^^"f/jtutae 
Mills  and  Hen.-y  Miller  incorporate,  f^^^^^'^:         ^^  ^^^ 
months.     Business  was  eo.n.enc.d   ^^^t--^-     --^ 

..  too.  one  hundred  shares  -~,^;;t  hut  at  that 
dividends  were  made  prior  to  Decemhei  12,  1S^», 
thne  the  accumulated  capital  had  brought  the  sto  k  up  to 
;Too,000,  and  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  t^a  — 
and   toek  issued  to  the  above  parties  pro  rata,     bmee  Ih  t  t  me 
rlthly  dividends  of  one  per  cent,  with  an  eKtra  dmdend 
"°ee  pir  cent,  have  been  made,  so  that  the  stock  holders  1  ave 
ck  S  ,000  more  than  they  paid  in,  and  their  stock  clear. 
Lides  wldch  there  wa.  M.y  1, 18S0,  a  surplus  -ptal  on  W 
of  S7'  723  88.     The  present  Trustees  are-.  Goad,  Hagar,  Md  s, 
Bo.gs,' Harrington.    Goad  has  been  President  all  the  whde. 
The  bank  budding  on  Market  street  cost  820,000. 

W  P  HAEBmGTON,  whohai.  been  all  the  time  manager  of  the 
affairs  of  the  ba^c  was  born  at  Damariscotta  Lincoln  county, 
Maine,  in  1S26,  and  came  to  Calilomia  in  1849.  Thomas  M. 
Copperthwaite  has  been  book-keeper  and  teUer  smce  January 

1,  1872. 


*■       „.t  of  the  road  in  two  years  by  the  reduction  of  freights, 
„„t.e  cost      the      ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  allthe  east  side  of  the 

Tt  worM  make  Colusa  the  grain  market  of  the  Saera- 
rdto  vaUey.  A  narrow-gauge  ^needed  to  connect  us  with 
the  Northern  Railway  at  or  near  Wdbams. 


k 


COUNTY  ROADS. 

The  county  has  failed  to  make  any  good  roads,  and  in  1878. 
the  citizens  of  the  town  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  allow  the 
town  govermDent  to  issue  S20.000  in  bond,  for  the  purpose  of 
tuUding  a  road  across  the  low  lands  to  the  west  of  us.     The 
Act  was  pa^ed.  and  during  the  fall  of  that  year  a  road  was 
built    which  has  stood  for  two  winters.     If  it  had  not  been 
built  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  half  the  cost  of  it.vould 
have  been  spent  m  temporary  work  and  we  would  have  had  no   , 
road,  whUe  the  town  would  have  been   practically  cut  otf  trom 
the  country  to  the  west  for  several  months  each  year. 

RAILROADS. 

Colusa  has  no  railroads,  and  a  sub-head  of  this  kind  may 
look  out  of  place,  but  she  ought  to  have  and  she  mil  have  one 
01-  two  soon.  Several  years  ago,  L.  F.  Moulton  and  W.  S. 
Green  had  a  survey  made  for  a  railroad  between  Cbluaa  'and 
Chico.    This  road;-  would  save  to  the  farmers  around  Chi?o'the 


BUSINESS    HOUSES. 

As  this  work  is  in  no  sense  a  business  du-ectx)ry.  it  would  he 
out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  to  name  all  the  bu^mess  houses 
LtowB  and  hence  we  cannot  name  any.  but  Colusa  has  a 
.umber  of  enterprising  merchants,  who  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
of  goods  as  any  in  any  interior  town  ni  Cah  orma.    In  f^t. 
the  San  Francisco  merchants  give  Colusa  credit  of  bemg  the 
.afest  and  best  business  town  in  the  State,  and  there  .pe. 
baps,  more  business  done  here  than  in  any  other  place  of  rts 
Je  in  the  country.     The  business  done  by  the  bank,  as  above 
shown,  is  an  index  to  the  whole. 


PERSONAL  NOTICE. 

This  pace  closes  my  contribution  t«  the  "  lUustrated  History." 
.xcept  such  sketches  a^  may  be  signed  with  one  or  more  of  my 
initials      I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  and 
important  omissions  and.  perhaps,  some  mistakes.     Out  of  some 
forty  letters,  written  to  different  persons.  I  was  enabled  to  get 
answers  to  but  three,  and,  in  fact,  to  but  one  that  gave  me 
any  material  aid;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  oE  returnmg  my 
thanks  to  Hon.  Lindsey  Car-son  and  his  estimable  wife  for  that 
one.     I  was  not  engaged,  as  will  be  seen,  to  write  of  every 
branch  of  the  history,  and  in  what  I  have  done  1  have  had  ^ 
vely  almost  entirely  on  my  own  memory,  and  I  now  ask  ttie 
Indulgence   of    my    old    pioneer   friends   for  my  many  short 
comings.     Since  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  in  type,  1  bave 
myself    thought  of    mattei-s   that   would   have   added  to  the 
interest  of  the  work.     It  is  much  easier  to  criticise  than  to 
execute,  and  hence  I  shall  expect  to  have  many  critics;  hut  as 
I  have  not  had  the  means  or  the  opportunity  of  gathering  "P 
facts  outside  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  ask  for  an  indulgen 

W   S.  Green. 
criticism, 
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PERSONAL    NOTICES 
OF 

Prominent  Citizens  of  Colusa. 


Hon.  F.  L.  Hatch,  present  Superior  Judge  of  Colusa 
county,  is  about  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  raised  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  though  born  in  Alabama.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he  received  his 
education.  In  IS-il,  he  joined  hLs  father,  who  had  removed 
from  Mississippi  to  Texas.  There,  a  few  years  after,  he  married 
his  present  accomplished  and  estimable  lady.  Judge  Hatch 
bore  an  honorable  part  m  the  early  struggles  of  Texas  (then 
the  Republic  of  Texas)  for  her  independence.  He  'was  in  the 
memorable  Somerville  campaign  of  1S43,  which  resulted  in  the 
teiTible  disastere  at  Mier,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  Colonel  Fisher's  command,  some  400  in  number,  was 
captured  by  the  Mexican  General  Ampudia.  One  out  of  every 
ten  of  these  Mier  prisoners  was  afterwards  shot,  by  oi-der  of 
General  Santa  Anna,  and  the  remainder  of  them  taken  to  the 
city  of  Pueblo,  in  Mexico,  where  they  were  kept  in  chains  and 
subjected  to  the  most  inhuman  treatment  for  some  two  or  three 
years.  Judge  Hatch's  company  and  three  other  companies  (one 
of  the  three  being  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Jack  Hays)  refused  to  join  Fisher  in  his  fool-hardy  enteiprise, 
and  made  their  way  back  across  the  frontiei'S  to  the  interior  of 
Texas,  in  mid  winter,  after  enduring  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships and  sufiering.  Upon  his  return  home  Judge  Hatch 
was  elected  Colonel  of  his  county  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
people.  A  few  years  afterwards  (Texas  having  in  the  mean- 
time become  a  State  of  the  American  Union)  he  was  elected 
Major-General  of  the  Middle  Division,  the  State  being  then 
divided  into  three  military  divisions,  or  depai'tments.  This 
office  he  held  for  several  years,  when  he  resigned  it  and  emi- 
grated to  California.  At  that  time,  though  quite  a  young 
man,  he  was,  in  commission,  the  senior  Major-General  of  the 
State;  General  Pinckney  Henderson,  Major-General  of  the 
Eastern  Division,  having  resigned  the  office  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter. 
General  Burlison,  Major-General  of  the  Western  Division,  hav- 
ing died. 

In  1850  Judge  Hatch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Legislature.  At  that  time  the  secession  or  disunion  feeling  ran 
very  high  in  the  State.  General  Sam  Houston's  first  terra  in 
the  United  States  Senate  was  about  to  expire,  and  this  Legisla- 
ture was  to  elect  his  successor.  Houston  was  the  Union 
candidate,  to  succeed  himself,  and  the  notorious  Colonel  WigfaU 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Secession,  or  disunion  party.  Judge 
Hatch  was  the  Houston,  or  Union  candidate,  and  was  triumph- 
antly elected.     Kepret-enting.  as  he  did,  Houston's  own  county, 


he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  dehberations  of  the  caucus 
that  nommated  Houston,  who  was  afterwards  on  a  joint  ballot 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  elected  to  a  second  term 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  At  this  session  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  a  debate  occurred  of  a  novel  character,  attracting 
much  attention  in  the  State  and  in  other  States  of  the  Union 
as  well.  The  subject  is  alluded  to  here  for  the  purpose,  more 
particularly,  of  showing  to  what  length  tlie  pro-slavery  feeling 
of  that  day  went  in  some  parts  of  the  South.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature,  providing  that  the  owner  of  any 
negro  slave,  who  might  thereafter  be  convicted  in  court  of  a 
capital  ofiense  and  executed  therefor,  should  be  paid  the  full 
market  value  of  the  negi-o  slave  so  executed.  Judge  Hatch 
opposed  the  measure,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
protracted  debate  that  ensued.  The  bill,  however,  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  by  a  large  majority,  and  it  continued 
to  disgrace  the  statutes  of  Texas  until  the  war  put  an  end  to 
negi'o  slavery  forever. 

Judge  Hatch  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Texas 
Legislature,  and  with  his  family  emigrated  to  California,  mak- 
ing the  journey  through  Mexico.  He  located  first  in  Tuolumne 
county  and  engaged  in  mining.  He  was  not  successful  as  a 
miner,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  185.3  he  settled  in  the  city  of 
Marysville  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  at 
once  took  a  high  position  at  the  Marysville  bar,  then  justly 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  State,  and  this  position  he 
maintained  until  he  removed  to  Colusa  in  1870.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  District-Attorney  of  Yuba  county,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1859.  He  made  a  most  efficient,  able  and  successful 
prosecutor.  In  186.3  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Dis- 
trict Judge  of  the  district,  then  composed  of  Sierra,  Yuba,  Sutter 
and  Colusa  counties,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  L  S. 
Belcher,  the  district  being  at  that  time  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican. In  1870,  Judge  Hatch  removed  with  his  family  to 
Colusa.  A  vacancy  occurring  soon  after  in  the  office  of  County 
Judge  of  this  county,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Haight  to 
611  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  incumbent.  At  the  first 
judicial  election  aftei'wards  he  was  elected  to  the  office  for  a  full 
term.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  lefused  to  take  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  a  second  term.  Upon  the  death  of 
Judcre  Robinson,  liowevei-,  who  succeeded  him,  he  was  appointed 
County  Judge  a  second  time  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
was  acain  elected  by  the  people  for  a  full  term  of  four  yeai-s, 
The  Judge  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  new  Constitution 
and  at  the  general  election  in  September,  1879,  he  was  elected 
Superior  Judge  of  Colusa  countj-^  by  a  large  majority. 

Judcre  Hatch  is  an  able  lawyer,  learned  in  and  devoted  to  his 
profession.  As  a  speaker  he  has  iew  equals  m  the  State.  He 
is  moreover,  a  gentleman  of  superior  literary  tastes  and 
acquirements,  possessing  a  mind  well  stored  with  useful  infor- 
mation. But  above  all,  he  is  an  upi-ight,  honest  and  impartial 
judge,  his  leading  object,  when  upon  the  bench,  seeming  to  be 
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to  admin;«te>.  substantial  and  even-handed  J-'-     ~ 
litigants,  without  n,uch  regavd  to  mere  quAbles  -^  '^^      ^^^ 
nicllities.    Not  a  Wth  of  suspicion  evev  ta.uted  h.     ..  - 
during  the  seven  years  that  he  acted  as  County  Judge  of  tto 
count;;  and  doubtless  his  administration  of  the  more  .  spon 
sible  id  honorable  office  which  he  now  holds  -'  P"™  7™  >^ 
creditable  to  himself  and  equally  satisfactory  U>  the  people  .ho 
elected  him. 


JACKSON  HAIVT  was  bom  in  the  year  1834;  ^vas  ra.sed  on  a 
farm  three  miles  f.om  Savannah,  Andrew  --^y-  "^ 
I.  the  year  1846.  when  twelve  years  o£  age.  he  took  a  notmn 
to  W  the  printer's  trade,  and  entered  the  Sa.a.nak  SenU^l 
office,  then  the  only  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  bemg 
owned  and  published  by  his  brother-in-law,  K  Van  Bu.knk, 
and  continued  as  printer's  devil  for  six  months,  after  wh.ch  he 
returned  home  and  attended -sehool  until  1830.  at  whxch  time 
he  entered  the  store  of  Nave  &  McCord  a.,  clerk,  at  a  salary  o£ 
S60  per  annum  and  board.     Next  year  his  wages  were  raised  to 
S300  per  annum,  and  the  third  year  to  SfiOO.     He  at  this  time 
was  receiving  the  highest  salary  of  any  clerk  in  the  town,  where 
there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  large  establishments.     During 
this  year  his  employers  concluded  t«  establish  a  branch  house 
in  Page  county.  Iowa,  and  he  wa.  sent  there  to  take  charge 
and  put  the  establishment  in  running  order,  after  which  he  was 
recalled  and  given  a  half  interest  in  a  large  store  at  Oregon. 
Holt  county.  Missouri,  by  the  parent  house.     After  ruunmg 
that  establishment  about  a  year  he  sold  out  his  mterest  in  the 
store  and  about  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  he  commenced  pre- 
-     paring  to  cross  the  plains  for  California,  with  a  drove  of  cattle. 
The  firm  of  Nave  &  McCord  having  sent  a  drove  every  year 
for  four  years  previous,  and  not  knowing  of  any  one  at  the 
time  that  they  could  trust  with  so  large   an   interest,    they 
selected  Mr.  Hart  to  take  charge  of  the  train  and  gave  him  one- 
third  interest  in  the  profits. 

On  the  1st  day  of  May  of  that  year,  he  left  the  Missouri 
viver  in  charge  of  nine  hundred  head  of  cattle,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent outfit  and  twenty-two  as  good  men  as  ever  crossed  the 
plains,  Mr.  Hart  Ijeing  the  youngest  in  the  train,  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age.     He  arrived  on  Grand  Island,  m  this 
county,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  at  what  was  then  known 
as  Wilson's  Mill,  after  a  succc-^sful  drive  with  less  percentage  of 
loss  than  was  ever  made  by  the  firm  previously.     Mr.  Hart  firet 
settled  in  this  county  on  the  plains,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Ohio  House,  on  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Elsey.    At 
that  time  there  were  no  houses  on  the  plains  in  that  vicinity^ 
except  the  Ohio   House,   A.   Pearce's,  Mr.   Sinn's,  and  one  at 
-Bohinger  Point,  near  where  now  stands  Arbuckle  City.     Mr. 
Hart  being  a  young  bachelor  at  this  time,  and  there  being  but 
few  young  ladies  in  his  circle  of  acquaintances  in  this  county, 
he  began  to  think  of  the  girl  he  left  behind.     So  on  the  22d  day 
of  August,  1859,  he  left  San  Fraucisco  on  the  good  old  ship 


..        1  in   due  time  arrived  safe  at  home,  and  was 

7     'the  14th  day  of  the  following   October  to  Miss 

;:::ie  ;   «.  and  returned  the  foUowing  fall  to  this 

county  with  his  bride. 

In  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Hart  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
T.      1  n/qmxrvisors,  and  held  that  position  until  the  fall  of 
:6t:  ^itl  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  which  posi- 
tion  he  held  for  six  years.     After  the  expiration  of  h.  County 
Clerkship  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Colusa,  and 
was  very  successful.    His  health  failing,  he  sold  out  his  store  and 
en^aJ  in  real  estate  and  wheat  speculations,  and  success  still 
keep!  pace  with  his  energies.    He  owns  a  great  number  of  broad 
acres  of  land  in  this  county,  among  which  is  the  Cooper  ranch, 
just  west  ofthet«wn  of  Colusa. 

Mr  Hart  has  not  been  one  of  those  men  who  have  made 
money  by  any  sudden  streak  of  good  fortune,  otherwise  called 
'   "luck-"  neither  has  he  been  satisfied  with  the  more  certam 
proces^  of  adding  to  his  portion  hy  "  cent  per  cent."     He  has 
made  the  markets  of  the  world  his  study,  and  by  calculatmg 
the  demand  and  supply,  haB  determined  when  to  buy  and  when 
to  sell  produce.     In  his  capacity  of  purchaser  of  wheat,  wool. 
etc    Mr  Haxt  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  producer,  and 
has' always  paid  a  little  in  advance  of  the  market  for  first-class 
articles     It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  has  done  the  vast 
amount  of  business  that  Mr.  Hart  ha.s,  with  all  classes  of  people, 
who  has  had  so  few  law-suits;  and  he  has  never  been  mstrn- 
mental  in  "Closing  out"  any  one.  preferring  always  to  assist 
instead  of  oppress.     As  a  business  man.  he  is  so  thoroughly 
methodical  that  he  can  tell  in  a  few  minutes  exactly  how  he 
stands  financially.    Although  he  makes  no  display  of  his  ahns- 
givinc.  yet  the  writer  of  this  knows  that  his  donations  for 
charitable  purposes  are  large,  even  for  his  income.    Mr.  Hart 
has  seven  children,  five  girls  and  two  boys,  and  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  best  facility  for  then  education  he   has 
recently  purchased  a  place  in  Oakland,  but  he  counts  his  home 
yet  at  Colusa. 


WILL  S.   GREEN. 

After  I  had  written  such  incidents];in  the  history  of  Colusa 
county  as  occurred  to  my  mind,  the  publishei-s  of  this  work 
requested  uie  to  furnish  data  for  a  biographical  sketch, 
suggested  that  my  career  was  void  of  anything  that  would  be 
of  °any  special  interest  to  their  patrons,  but  they  replied  that 
thier's  was  a  big  book,  and  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  read 
it,  could  turn  two  leaves  at  a  time.  Conscious  of  the  fact  that 
I  would  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  might  be  said  in  such 
a  sketch,  I  determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  f  m-nish 

AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Robert  Green,  whose  father  was  an  officer  in  the  body  guard 
of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  camo  to  Uiis  counU'y  from  Eng- 
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Iftod  in  the  year  1712,  and  settled  with  his  uncle,  Su-  William 
Duff,  in  K^ing  George  county,  Virginia.  He  married  a  Miss 
Dunn,  and  had  seven  sons.  His  third  son,  Duff,  married  a 
Miss  Wilhs,  who  was  an  own  cousin  to  George  Washington. 
William  Green,  my  grand-father,  was  the  third  son  of  Duff 
Green,  and  moved  to  Kentucky  while  that  State  -was  yet  a 
wilderness.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Markham  Marshall,  and 
a  cousm  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  They  had  ten  children, 
and  my  father,  Heniy  Lewis  Gi-een,  married  Miss  Lucy  Bird 
Setnple,  and  I,  their  eldest  child,  was  boru  December  26,  1832. 
John  Semple  was  a  lawyer,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  the  Lords  Semple  of  Scotland.  These  estates  had  been 
confiscated  during  some  of  the  revolutions  in  that  country. 
He  came  to  America,  at  what  precise  date  I  am  unable  to  tell, 
and  married  a  Miss  Walker.  His  eldest  son,  John  Walker 
Semple,  my  grand-father,  married  Miss  Lucy  Robertson,  the 
dajighter  of  Isaac  Robertson,  the  Scotch  school-master  who 
educated  James  Madison.  (See  Adams'  Life  of  Madison).  My 
mother's  eldest  brother.  General  James  Semple,  was  offered  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  ancestors  if  he  would  enjoy  them  as  a 
British  subject,  which  he  refused.  He  was  afterwards  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  Illinois,  a  United  States  Senator 
from  that  State,  and  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Columbia, 
South  America,  under  Mai-tin  Van  Buren.  Dr.  Robert  Semple. 
another  brother,  was  President  of  the  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  California,  and  Col.  Chas.  D.  Semple  laid  out  the 
town  of  Colusa.  Both  these  have  been  mentioned  in  preced- 
ing pages  of  this  book.     So  much  for  my  ancestors. 

I  was  born  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Bottom  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
which  was  then  in  Wayne,  but  now  in  Russell  county,  Ken- 
tucky.   My  father  inherited  somethiog  of  a  fortune,  but  as  he 
went  into  unfortunate  speculations,  I  had  to  "hoe  my  own 
row"  from  the  time  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  to  the  present. 
The  old  field  school  in  the  back  woods  of  Kentucky,  afforded 
me  about  all  the  educational  advantages  I  ever  possessed,  and 
my  time  at  that  was  limited.     Joshua  Wright,  my  principal 
teacher,  wrote  upon  the  blank  leaves  of  my  speller  "  Will  Green, 
his  book."    I  went  to  school  about  tbVee  months  to  Rev.  Wm. 
Neal,  a   Cuuiberland   Presbyterian   preacher,   and   a   man   of 
superior  attainments,  who  had  married  my  father's  sister.     I 
worked  on  a  farm  as  soon  as  I  could  reach  a  plow  handle,  and 
after  I  was  fifteen  j'ears  of  age  I  got  a  man's  wages,  which  in 
that  country,  at  that  time,  was  seven  dollars  a  month.     When 
I  was  a  little  fellow  I  used  to  look  over  my  school  atlas  to  find 
a  place  for  my  future  home,  for  I  had  very  early  made  up  my 
mind  to  "go  west."     Calteornia,  and  especially  the  Sacramento 
river  always  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  me.     When 
the  gold  fever  reached  us  in  1849, 1  concluded  to  try  my  fortune 
there,  if  I  could  only  manage  the  "  ways  and  means  "  part  of  it. 
1  borrowed  the  money,  and  agreed  to  pay,  and  did  pay,  foMir 
hv/ndir&l  per  cent,  inturest  on  it. 

In  company;  with  Colonel  C.  D.  Semple,  John  W.  Semple,  a 


son  of  Dr.  Semple,  about  my  own  age,  and  James  Yates,  who 
resides  about  four  miles  above  Colusa,  I  left  my  old  home  at 
Seventy-Six,  Clinton  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
184-9.  We  went  to  Louisville,  and  thence  down  the  river  to 
New  Orleans.  We  found  no  means  of  conveyance  from  that 
place  to  the  Isthmus.  A  notice  appeared  in  a  day  or  two, 
calling  a  meetmg  of  the  California-bound  passengers  to  devise 
means  for  further  progi-ess.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was 
that  one  hundred  and  three  of  us  chartered  the  old  condemned 
steamer  Portland,'  and  in  that  crossed  the  gulf  to  Chagi-es. 
The  trip  across  the  Isthmus  at  that  time  was,  of  course,  romantic 
in  the  extreme,  but  I  have  not  space  to  give  any  incident  not 
entirely  personal  to  myself,  and  but  few  of  those.  When  we 
got  to  Panama,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  passage  on 
the  steamer  '  California,'  and  had  to  wait  there  only  about  a 
week,  although  there  was  a  large  number  whom  we  found 
there  that  we  had  to  leave  behind  us.  We  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  10th  of  October,  1849,  and  chartered  a  launch 
to  take  the  party  to  Benicia,  where  Dr.  Semple  was  then 
residing. 

The  day  after  I  got  to  Benicia,  a  man  came  into  the  hote 
and  said  he  wanted  some  one  to  dig  on  the  foundation  for  a 
house.     I  took  the  contract  for  SlOO,  and  completed  the  job  in 
two  days.     James  Yates  and  I  then  procured  an  ox-team  and 
hauled   wood   to  Benicia  for  a  few   days,  but   hearmg  that 
shingles  were  worth  forty  dollars  a  thousand,  and  that  there  was 
a  redwood  forest  some  sixteen  miles  back  of  Martinez,  we  went 
into  that  trade.     I,  with  some  others,  made  the  shingles,  and 
Yates  hauled  them  to  Martinez.     We  could  always  produce 
enough  shingles  in  the  woods  to  make  over  a  load,  at  twenty 
dollars  a  thousand,  so  we  got  twenty  dollars  for  haulmg  shingles 
sixteen  miles.      But  the  roads  soon  got  so  bad  that  we  could 
not  haul  them  at  that  price,  so  we  all  went  to  Benicia.      I 
then  took  a  contract  to  carry  the  mail  from  Benicia  to  the  old 
town  of  Sonoma.     There  was  then  but  one  house  on  the  road 
between  Benicia  and  Napa,  and  but  one  betw-een  Napa  and 
Sonoma.     I  carried  the  mail  in  my  pocket.    I  made  a  few  trips 
and   sold   the    contract.     I  then  took  charge   of  the   "Lucy 
Lon«-,"  a  steam  ferry  boat,   across  the  Straits  of  Carquinez. 
In  July,  1850, 1  came  to  Colusa,  and  camped  alone  for  several 
weeks    seven    miles    above    the    present    town,    where    the 
city  was  first  laid  out.     In  company  with  Colonel  Semple,  I 
had  a  small  stock  of  goods.     We  had  a  story^and-a-half  house 
built  on  Levee  street,  between  Fiftli  and  Sixth,  which  we  used 
for  a  time  as  a  store,  and  then  James  Gates  and  myself  occu- 
pied it  as  a  hotel.     It  was  afterwards,  in  1851,  when  the  town 
herran  to  grow,  the  City  Hotel,  and  was  burned  in  the  fire  of 
ISoii.     In  the  fall  of  1851.  Yates  and  I  started  a  bakery  on 
Main  street,  near  the  coriier  of  Fifth.     In  1853,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Semple,  I  located  a  farm  near  Freshwater  creek,  on 
the  plains.     In  1855, 1  purchased  a  vegetable  garden  just  above 
Colusa,  and  sold  cabbage  and  sweet  potatoes  at  a  'bit '  a  pound, 
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and  in  the  faU  o£  that  year  went  to  the  present  Jo,  Hamilton 


farm. 


rea^ 


After  my  arrival  in  California,  I  spent  all  my  leisui-c  boui^ 
Wing  and  studying.  Although  mathematics  is  a  particularly 
hard  study  for  me,  I  taclded  the  higher  branches  '  .vxthout  a 
teacher;  and  in  1855,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  I 
raa  for  County  Surveyor,  and  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Wm. 
M  Ord  a  brother  of  General  Ord,  U.  S.  A.,  but  in  1857  I  was 
elected  and  held  that  office  for  ten  years.  In  1855,  I  began 
writing  stories,  essays,  etc.,  for  the  Golden  Em,  the  Gahfarmn 
mmer  and  other  papers.  In  18G2, 1  married  Miss  Josephine 
Davis,  and  that  faU  went  on  a  farm  on  Gra^d  Island.  Two 
successive  crop  faUures  upset  me  financially. 

The  Colusa  Swn.  had  been  started,  in  1862,  by  G.  R.  Street, 
and  in  September,  1863,  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  John  C. 
Addington  and  I  purchased  it.     I  began  my  editorial  career 
amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  civil  war,  and  maintained  ultra 
■  State  rights  doctrines.     I  wrote  as  1  felt  and  believed,  without 
:  regard  to  consequences,  and  hence  the  Sii^n  became  a  conspicu- 
ous mark  for  opposing  journals.     I  tried  all  the  time  to  treat 
the  opinions  of  others  with  that  degree  of  candor  and  consider- 
ation which  I  demanded  for  my  own;  and,  hence,  while  the 
^ti  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  positive  journals  on 
the  coast  in  the  expression  of  opinions,  it  has  received  more 
flattering  notices  f^om  opposing  editors  than  any  other  news- 
paper in  the  State. 

In  1867,  I  was  elected  to    represent   Colusa  and  Tehama 
counties  in  the  Assembly.     My  principal  work  was  systematiz- 
,  ing  the  land  laws  of  the  State.     I  prepared  a  long  bill,  and 
passed  it  miammously  tlirough  both  houses,  and  against  the 
opposition  of   the  lobby.      Much  has  been  said  against  and 
much  in  favor  of  the  land  system   then  inaugurated,  and  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  the  light  of  succeeding  years  has  revealed 
some  weaU  points  in  it,  but  there  was  no  man  in  either  house, 
or  in  the  lobby,  who  could  point  them  out  at  that  time.     It 
legislated  a  number  of  locating  agents  out  of  ofilce,  and  they 
opposed   it.     It  sent  the  swamp  land  money  from  the  State 
Treasury  back  to  the  counties,  and  hence,  it  was  opposed  by  a 
number  of    capitahsts   who   held   certain  scrip,    which    they 
expected  that  money  to  pay,  and  hence  they  opposed  it.     I  sat 
down  by  most  of  the  members  or  went  to  their  rooms  aud 
explained  it  to  them  so  thoroughly  that  I  was  enabled  to  kill 
any  amendment  to  which  I  did  not  consent,  and  hence,  I  am 
responsible  for  the  whole  law.  the  bad  with  the  good.     But  I 
am  not  respomiUn  for  the  um&ndmmts  vmdc  smce,  many  of 
which  have  been  very  bad: 

In  1868, 1  found  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
withdrawn  from  sale  the  even  numbered  sections  in  the  ten- 
mile  indenmity  limits  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad. 
After  examining  the  point,  I  concluded  that  the  withdrawal  was 
contrary  to  law.  and  filed  an  application  to  enter  some  twenty- 
eicrht  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  the  plains  in  Colusa  county. 


The  land  operatoi-s  of  the  day  laughed  at  the  idea  of  making 
the  Secretary  take  back  his  order,  but  after  I  filed  my  brief,  a 
flood  of  applications  foUowed  mine.     A  rich  banking  firm  at 
Marysville  took  my  list  of  lands  and  followed  it  through,  word 
for  word,  and  made  the  technical  objection  that  I  had  not  made 
a  tender' of  the  money.     Of  course  I  was  appealing  from  the 
action  of  the  Register,  who  never  receives  any  money,  and 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Receiver.    But,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  point  was  good  enough  in  the  hands  of  rich 
men  against  apoor  one  to  cause  a  couple  of  divisions,  and  I  came 
out  with  a  little  over  one-fourth  the  land  first  apphed  for.    In 
the  mean  time  settlement  was  going  on  in  the  valley,  and  I 
told  settlers  that  if  I  got  it,  each  one  could  have  his  land  at  a 
named  price.     In  the  settlement,  I  had  to  protect  these,  and  I 
then  sold  what  I  had  left,  and  paid  off  my  old  debts.    If  I  had 
gotten  the  whole  of  it,  of  course,  I  could  have  been  a  very  rich 
man,  but  I  have  no  regi-ets,  nor  no  word  of  reproach  for  th,ose 
who'carac  between  me  and  fortune.    The  question  as  to  whether 
their  accumulation  will  retard   their  progress  through  the  eye 
of  the  needle,  is  one  for  a  higher  court  to  determme. 

At  the  time,  I  was  reading  everything  that  came  in  my  way, 
a  number  of  infidel  books  fell  into  my  hands,  but  they  failed  to 
convmce  me.     They  undertook  to  overthrow  revelation  by  pure 
reason,  and  hence,  I  required  that  they  should  maintain  a  con- 
sistent and  logical  argument  throughout,  but  I  found  none  in 
which  I  could  not  detect  the  most    flagrant  sophisms.     I 
acknowledged,  however,  my  utter  mability  to  establish  a  creed 
of  my  own,  or  determine  which  sect  was  right.     The  claims  of 
the  Catholic  church  I  did  not  consider  worth  examming— that 
was  simply  a  relic  of  a  past  dark  age,  whose  superstitions  would 
soon  melt  under  the  scorching  sun  of  advancing  civUization. 
When  I  married  a  Catholic  girl,  and  she  wanted  the  ceremony 
.  performed  in  her  church,  I  fancied  that  I  was  acting  very 
liberally  when  I  consented.     Influenced,  however,  by  the  quiet, 
practical  life  of  a  pure,  christian  woman,  who  never  attempted 
any  argument  with  me.  I  began  to  examine  into  the  doctrmes 
of  the  church.    The  dogma  that  the  church  established  by 
Christ  must  be  an  infallible  teaching  body,  struck  my  mmd 
with  overwhelmmg  force.     If  we  were  commanded  to  hear  the 
church,  must  not  God  make  the  voice  of  the  church  infaUible— 
that  is,  right?    But  no  matter  about  the  process  of  reasoning- 
suffice  it,  that  it  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  myself— the  party 
in  interest^and  on  the  Uth  day  of  AprU,  1869,  I  was  baptized 
in  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  MarysvUle,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Callan, 
Jacob  Myera  being  sponsor. 

I  visited  my  old  home  in  Kentucky,  in  1870.  In  1871,1  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  central  agency  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
sale  of  fanning  lauds,  wid  went  thero  to  establish  it.^  The 
bottom  about  that  time  dropped  out  of  real  estate.  Stocks 
wore  all  the  rage.  I  struggled  along  for  a  year,  seeing  all  the 
time  that  my  plan  was  right  and  must  succeed  as  soon  as  thew 
wasVny  movement  in  land.    I  stai-ted  Green's  Land  Paper  ns 
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an  auxilliary,  but  the  expense  was  so  heavy  that  I  had  to 
give  up  the  business  after  sinking  some  $15,000  and  selling 
lands  I  owned  at  a  sacrifice.  Altogether  it  was  a  disastrous  ven- 
ture, but  as  I  could  see  that  under  uiore  favorable  circumstances 
I  could  have  built  up  a  business  worth  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually,  I  could  not  blame  myself.  I  played  for  a  big 
stake  and  lost.  While  at  San  Francisco,  I  edited  for  some  nine 
months  the  Catholio  Gua/fdicm,  and  wag  assured  by  the  clergy 
and  the  press  of  that  church  that  I  had  at  once  placed  that 
paper  in  the  front  ranks  of  journals  of  that  class. 

All  this  while  I  held  on  to  my  property  in  Colusa,  and  to  the 
Sun.  After  my  return  here  ui  1873,  I  determined  to  devote 
my  whole  energy  to  the  building  up  of  a  great  newspaper  in 
the  Sacramento  valley.  The  Sim  has  grown  with  Colusa 
county,  and  while  I  might  have  made  more  money  in  active 
speculation,  my  employment  has  been  more  congenial  to  my 
taste,  and  I  hope  yet  to  make  the  Sun  worth  a  great  fortune. 
I  determined  years  ago  that  office  seeking  was  entirely  incom- 
patible with  independent  journalism,  and  hence  that  I  would 
i-un  for  no  office,  but  I  did  accept  the  position  of  town  trustee, 
with  no  pay  attached,  for  three  years. 

Some  one  else  in  writing  this  sketch  would  doubtless  allude 
to  what  "  Mr.  Green  "  had  done  in  the  way  of  advocating  and 
promoting  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  county, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  modesty  for  me  to  enter 
on  this  subject. 

Finally,  it  might  be  proper  in  closing  a  sketch  already  too 
long,  and  I  fear  tiresome  to  those  who  have  had  the  patience  to 
read  it,  that  few  men  in  this  age  have  been  blessed  with  a 
greater  degree  of  domestic  happiness.  When  I  married,  I  found 
a  wife  in  the  higher  and  nobler  sense  of  that  word.  We  have 
had  seven  children,  Zoe  Lucy,  Willie  (died  in  infancy),  Mary 
Luella,  Genevieve,  Louis  Robinson,  Anna  Raphael,  and  Donald 
Aloysius, 

J.  B.  De  Jabnatt,  the  gentlemanly  and  efficient  County 
Clerk,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  In  1853,  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  his  parents  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Savannah, 
Andrew  county,  Missouri,  where  his  father  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  in  which  pursuit  he  continued  until  1863, 
and  dui-ing  which  time  J.  B.  De  Jamatt  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  education. 

During  the  year  1862,  while  the  rebellion  was  at  its  height, 
their  town  was  under  marshal  law— filled  with  soldiers  and 
recruiting  officers.  J.  T.  Boone  and  De  Jamatt  were  preparing 
themselves  for  the  service  as  musicians,  i.  c,  drummer  and  filer, 
with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  they  became  proficient,  of  ofiering 
their  services  to  "  Pap "  Price,  as  he  was  familiarly  known. 
Of  course  they  practiced  nothing  but  rebel  aii-s,  music  suitable 
for  their  expected  purpose.  Imagine  their  surprise  and  confu- 
sion when  they  were  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  make  music 
for  the  Federals,  and  were  compcUed  to  play  for  the  purpose  of 


drumming  up  volunteers,  etc.  They  could  play  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  and  started  in  on  that  tune  and  kept  it  up  until 
called  upon  for  a  change,  when  they  meekly  informed  the 
officer  in  command  that  they  could  only  play  a  few  tunes,  such 
as  "Dixie,"  "  Red,  White  and  Red."  etc.,  expectmg  surely  them 
time  had  come  when  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  failed  to  attract  and 
please.  They  were  made  to  play  "Yankee  Doodle."  with  all  the 
variations,  for  ten  long  hours.  This  concluded  De  Jarnatt's 
experience  as  fifer  in  the  army.  He  was  quite  satisfied  after 
that,  and  did  not  -wish  further  military  life. 

In  1863,  in  company  witli  his  father's  family,  he  immi- 
gi-ated  to  Denver  City,  Colorado,  where  they  remained  dur- 
ing the  \vinter,  and  m  the  following  spring  took  up  their 
journey  for  Vii-ginia  City,  m  Montana  Territory.  Not  likmg 
this  place,  they  remained  but  a  few  weeks,  and  started  for  the 
Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  ariiving  at  Lafayette,  m  Yamhill 
county,  just  previous  to  the  rainy  season.  Near  this  place  Iiis 
father  leased  a  farm,  and  J.  B.  got  a  position  as  book-keeper 
and  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  the  village  above  named.  They 
remamed  in  Oregon  until  the  spring  of  1866  and  again  set  sad 
for  a  new  claim  in  California.  Ax-riving  at  Colusa  on  the  .5th 
day  of  June,  they  found  many  old-time  acquaintances,  and  the 
first  familiar  faces  since  leaving  home.  On  the  second  day  after 
our  arrival  at  Colusa,  Mr.  J.  B.  De  Jarnatt  obtained  employ- 
ment with  Jackson  Hart,  who  was  at  that  time  County  Clerk, 
with  whom  he  remained  nearly  foui-  yeara  in  the  clerk's  office. 

In  April,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss  M.  A.  Green,  a  native 
of  Macon  county,  Missouri,  but  who  had  been  a  resident  of 
Colusa  and  vicinity  since  the  age  of  five  years,  her  parents  hav- 
ing immigrated  to  California  when  she  was  at  that  age.  They 
have  two  children,  Wilhe  B.  De  Jaraatt,  aged  ten  years,  and 
J,  Brent  De  Jarnatt,  aged  about  two  years.  On  the  retirement 
of  Ml-.  Hart  from  office,  he  went  into  the  real  estate  and 
treneral  agency  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1870,  when  Will  S.  Green,  of  the  Sun,  and 
J.  B.  De  Jarnatt  went  to  San  Francisco,  opened  a  real  estate 
office,  and  started  in  connection  therewith  G-reen's  Land  Paper . 
This  last  enterprise  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  a  dry  season,  the 
slight  demand  for  real  estate,  and  its  general  depreciation  m 
value.  After  nearly  a  year  spent  in  endeavormg  to  establish 
this  last  named  enterprise,  he  retm-ned  to  Colusa,  and  in  the 
month  of  March,  1872,  again  went  to  work  in  the  clerk's  office 
of  Colusa  county,  under  the  administration  of  G.  G.  Crandall, 
mth  whom  he  remained  during  his  term  of  two  years. 

In  1874,  under  contract  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  he 
made  the  first  map  of  Colusa  county,  his  fii'st  attempt  in  that 
line  It  was  subsequently  approved  and  declared  to  be  the 
official  map  of  Colusa  county,  and  remains  as  such  to  this  day. 
Me  then  accepted  the  position  of  book-keeper  to  Jackson  Hart, 
which  he  retamcd  until  his  election,  in  1877,  to  the  office  of 
County  Clerk  of  Colusa  county,  which  office  he  at  present 
holds,  havmg  been  elected  a  second  tune  in  1879. 
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Hon.  T.  J.  Habt  served  in  the  California  legislature  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  from  Colusa  and  Tehama  county 
district  for  1S75  an<l  G,  and  re-elected  for  1877  and  8,  He  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Colusa  county  in  1879-  He  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat of  the  old  Jeffei-son  school,  believes  the  States  have 
rights  that  the  general  government  ought  not  to  interfere  with. 

He  came  to  Colusa  in  September.  1S68,  as  an  attorney,  hav- 
ing resided  in  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose,  before 
locating  in  Colusa. 

He  was  born  m  1842,  in  Indiana,  and  left  Bloomfield,  Indiana, 
in  1854,  overland  for  California.  He  married  Catherine  Ping 
in  1808,  who  was  a  native,  of  Arkansas.  They  have  three 
children,  Jessie,  Susie  and  Sadie. 

Mr.  Hart  is  one  of  the  rising  attorneys  of  the  county,  and  is 
securing  a  large  and  extensive  practice.  He  is  a  self-made 
man,  having  \vorked  his  way  from  a  poor  boy  up  to  positions  of 
iniluence, 

Robert  Babnett,  the  present  County  Treasurer,  was  bom 
on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1847,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
State  of  Louisiana.  He  arrived  witli  his  parents  in  California, 
August,  1849.  His  father,  a  physician,  first  settled  in  Colusa 
county  in  18.53,  and  died  in  town  of  Colusa  March,  1858.  His 
mother  married  again  in  1861,  which  compelled  young  Barnett 
to  look  up  some  other  home,  so  he  went  to  work  on  Wm. 
Reynolds'  ranch,  and  in  1864,  went  to  Surprise  valley  with 
Mr,  Reynolds.  After  fighting  Indians  all  winter,  they  went  to 
Montana  Ten-itory.  ■  They  mined  together  with  about  the  same 
success  as  all  miners  have — sometimes  with  excellent  luck,  then 
again  on  the  verge  of  starvation, — but  by  extraordinary  perse- 
verance, they  managed  to  return  to  California  in  1808,  dead 
broke.  Mr.  Barnett  then  went  to  work  again  as  a  farm  hand, 
saved  his  money,  and  expended  it  in  giving  himself  a  course  of 
studies  at  Heald's  Business  College. 

He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Vincent  Woods,  on  June  7, 
1875.  The  balance  of  his  life  is  familiar  to  all  residents  of 
Colusa  county.  He  was  appointed  and  afterwards  elected  to 
the  office  of  County  Treasurer,  which  position  he  fills  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  community  who  have  known  and 
respected  him  for  so  many  years. 

James  Wilkins  Goad  was  born  in  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky, 
February  14, 1839.  His  great  grandfather  was  a  Scotch  high- 
lander,  who  emigrated  to  the  State  of  Virginia  about  the  year 
,  1730.  His  grandfather  moved  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in 
1804,  and  settled  m  Hopkins  county.  His  father's  name  was 
Peter  Goad,  and  his  mother's,  before  marriage,  Amanda  Wilkma 
He  passed  the  years  of  his  chil'dliood  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
there  learned  the  useful  lesson  to  "earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow."     He  had  five  brothers  and  four  sisters. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  seized  with  an  ambition  to  try  his 


fortunes  in  the  "  far  west,"  and  in:  June,  1860,  his  father  yielded 
a  reluctant  consent  for  his  boy  to  emigrate  to  California.  He 
left  his  home  and  took  the  stage  at  Madisonville,  and  by  way  of 
Henderson  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  from  there  by  railroad 
to  New  York,  and  on  July  1,  I860,  sailed  on  the  steamer 
"  Aerial."  by  the  Isthmus,  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  twenty- 
four  days  making  the  voyage. 

He  arrived  at  Colusa  August  1, 1860,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  in  the  mines  of  Grass  Valley,  California,  and  the 
summers  of  1863-4  in  the  Humboldt  mines  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Colusa  county. 

He  has  been  in  the  law  ofiBce  of  his  brother,  W.  F.  Goad, 
about  ten  years,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Colusa  bar. 

He  was  married  at  Colusa,  June  7,  1868,  to  Mrs.  Ella  B. 
Wall,  daughter  of  Judge  John  P.  Cook,  of  Kentucky.  They 
bad  known  each  other  from  childhood.  They  started  out 
together  without  any  resources,  except  their  knowledge  of 
industry  and  economy,  and  they  now  live  to  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  their  own  little  paradise. 

Mollie  Frank,  their  oldest  child,  died  at  the  age  of  ten 
months;  Hattie  Belle,  their  second  child,  a  bright  little  girl,  is 
nine  years  old  and  a  pet  of  the  household. 

The  family  still  retain  the  coat  of  arms  handed  down  for 
over  four  hundred  years, 


c^i- 


The  above  is  a  fac-aimile  of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Goad 
family. 

William  THOiiAS  Beyille  came  to  Colusa  county  in  No- 
vember, 18GS,  and  acted  as  deputy  county  clerk.  In  Mareb, 
1870,  he  was  appomted  under-sbeiifi'  by  J.  B.  Stanton,  and 
remained  in  that  position  nntil  March,  1874,  when  he  was 
again  appointed  under-sheriff  by  J.  L.  Howard,  and  continued 
with  him  untU  March,  1876,  making  sis  years  in  succession  as 
under-sheriff. 

In  September,  1875,  he  waa  elected  county  assessor  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  which  place  ho  filled  with  ability. 

In  March,  1880,  he  was  appointed  under-sheriff  of  Colusa 
county  by  J.  M.  Steele,  and  now  occupies  that  position. 

Mr.  BevUle  was  born  August  18,  1844,  at  WytheviUe,  Wythe 
county,  Virgmia.  He  was  a  school  boy  when  the  rebolUon 
began.     He  volunteered  in  company  K.  Eighth  Vii-gmia  Regi- 
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ment  and  remained  in  the  Confederate  army  until  the  surren- 
der at  Appomatox  Court  House. 

He  married  Lutie  Williams  in  1872,  who  was  a  native  of 
Missouri.  Names  of  children  are  Virgie,  Willie  May  and  B.  C. 
Beville. 


John  T.  HAEHrNOTOS  was  horn  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky, 
on  May  25,  1843.  Received  a  collegiate  education,  and  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  hecame  a  soldier  in  the  war  between  the 
States,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  South. 

Was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Southern  ai-my  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1864,  and  when  afterwards  on  special  service 
in  Kentucky,  was  dangerously  wounded  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  field.  Recovermg  from  his  wounds,  after  the  war  was  over, 
he,  in  1865,  entered  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  in  the 
following  yeai-  graduated  from  that  institution  as  a  bachelor  of 

laws.  . 

After  practicing  his  profession  for  a  short  tune  m  Louisville, 
he  determined  to  seek  a  new  field  for  his  labors,  and  accordingly 
in  1870,  came  to  California,  and  located  in  Colusa,  where  he 
has  evJr  since  resided  and  practiced  his  profession.  He  has 
been  twice  married,  hoth  events  happening  at  Colusa.  He 
has  now  a  wife  and  four  little  daughters  constituting  his 

famUy. 

He  has  accumulated  a  considerable  property  by  his  profes- 
sion and  thi-ough  speculations,  being  now  the  owner  of  oyer 
two  thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  in  difi-erent  parts  of  the 
county,  and  comprising  three  or  four  desii-able  ranches.  Over 
three  hundred  acres  of  each  are  under  cultivation. 


then  known  to  but  few  people  in  Ohio.     His  purpose  was  to 
go  as  far  west  as  Missouri,  which  was  then  the  extreme  border 
of  civUization.     Before  arriving  at  his  destmation,  he  learned 
of  the  wonderful   advantages  of   Oregon,  and  some  little  of 
California.     He  then  concluded  to  see  them  all  before  making 
a  final  settlement.     Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Independence. 
Missouri,  which  was  then  the  general  rendezvous  for  emigrants 
to  Oregon  and  Califoi-nia.     He  engaged  to  drive  an  ox-team 
for  Isaac  Buley,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  Jime,  1847,  left  the 
Missouri  line  for  Oregon.     The  company  consisted  of  eighteen 
wagons,.about  forty  persons,  men,  women  and  chUdren,  and  a 
large  band  of  cattle. 

The  travel  was  necessarUy  slow.  A  great  deal  of  time  was 
consumed  in  recruiting  teams.  The  start  was  a  late  one  for  so 
long  a  trip,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  safe  to  cross  the 
Cascade  mountains  after  the  middle  of  October,  on  account 
of  snow. 


Jonas  SPECI,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  torn  m  Berks 
county,  Peunsylvania.  Mavok  21.  1817.  His  father  was  a 
.at  J  of  the  same  State,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  solier 
the  Eevolution,  one  of  those  who  spent  the  --rable  W. 
at  Talley  Forge,  and  participated  in  «-  "^"^^f  J'^"^"; 
Prh^ceton.  Brandy.™e  and  the  siege  of  Yorktow.  H. 
maternal    grandfather,    William    Jones,     was    a    native 

''tlS.T,  his  father,  with  a  famUy  of  ten  children^two  hoys 
and  eight  girls,  emigrated  to  ~J,  ^^t' ^^ 'I: 
almost  a  wilderness,  and  purchased  a  small  tract  otg 
land  and  set  to  work  to  clear  a  farm  from  *;  -'■  J^l 
houses  were  then  ■■  few  and  far  between.      That  and 

0-------- "cintrr^Msi/s 

But  by  constant  application  to  books  a 
work,  and  some  instruction  from  '^^  °^X':^^^,,  ..o„gh 
to  have  had  Jonas'  mother  for  a  pupU,        ^  i 
education  W  attend  to  ordinary  business  P^"*^  ^^^, 

After  maturity  he  carried  on  the  '^--^  o^™^,,^ 

18.e,when  he  left  Ohio  .  ^'^^^^.^.^n  were 

land  could  be  obtained  cheap.    Laiuorm 


BEMAEKABLE  TKIP  ON  FOOT. 

Accordingly  Spect  left  the  train  alone,  and  on  foot,  after  the 
first  crossing  of  Snake  river,  and  traveled  safely  to  the  Willam- 
ette  a  distance   of   six  hundred  miles,  a  feat  never  before 
performed  by  ™/»te  rmn.    This  was  the  same  year  that  the 
Indians  attacked  Whitman's  station  on  the  TJmatdla  river 
kUlin^  Dr  Whitman  and  a  number  of  the  company  that  Spect 
had  kaveled  with,  who  were  encamped  at  the  station  that 
nieht     Had  Spect  remained  with  the  company,  he  might  liave 
been  one  of  the  victims.    These  were  some  of  the  Indians  hat 
entertained  Spect  Hospitably  and  showed  him  every  mark  o 
kindness.     The  reason  is  obvious;   Spect  had  nothmg  the. 
^::  coveted;  he  had  nothhig  to  defend  himself  with  and 
instead  of  avoiding  them,  always  sought  them  and  .appealed  to 
them  for  assistance,  which  he  never  failed  to  receive. 

Spect  remainedin  Oregon  about  two  months,  and  then  came 

to  San  Francisco  on  the  brig  "Hemy."    Durmg  li.  stay  a 

L  Francisco   gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  mdl,  but  it 

late      ll  no' excitement;  and  Spect,  delighted  with   «ie 

oun  ry  and  climate,  prepared  to  return  to  Ohio^  settle  up  h. 

buses'  and  permanently  locate  in  California.    He  accordingly 

Tto  Johnson's  crossing  on  Bear  river,  to  jom  the  overlaid 
,,enttoJohnso  „^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^_ 

rrrplnr-^ormed,  and  Spect  was  forced  to  go  t.  pros- 

pecting. 

mST  DISCOTEBER    OF  GOLD  ON  THE  YUBA. 


„j  1      .f  Tune    1848,  he  discovered  gold  in  paying 

"".r  on  t^e  Tub    river,  th;  first  discovery  of  gold  north 
quantities  on  the  Tub  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^  ^^ 

the  Indians  for  gold  dust. 
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on  t,-e  20tb  day  of  November,  1S18,  he  «  ^e  n,-  and 
sta^ted  a  sto.e  at  Sacra^.n^  city,  and  on  *e  2«  "f 
March.  1849,  he  settled  opposite  the  mouth  of  Feate  nve., 
and  e;tabh.hed  a  sto.e  and  the  ti..t  public  fe„y  >n  Cabfovn-a 
and  soon  after  located  the  town  of  F.-emont.  F.om  that  pom 
he  supplied  several  mining  camps,  one  of  which  was  on  Rose 

bar. 

DRAFTED  FIRST  MINING  LAWS. 

During  AprU  1S49,  he  visited  his  store  on  Rose  bar,  and 
found  the  miners  disputing  about  claims.  A  meeting  was 
called  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  rules  for  tbeii-  govern- 
ment. Spect  was  one  of  the  committee,  and  drafted  the  fii-st 
mining  laws  (so  far  as  then  known)  in  California.  These  min- 
ing laws  have  since  been  legalized  by  statute. 

SPECT    ELECTED    TO   FIRST   SENATE. 


During  the  summer  of  1849.  Spect  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  which  framed  our  first  constitu- 
tion, but  owing  to  business,  did  not  attend  its  session.  At  the 
first  State  election,  held  in  1849,  Spect  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  Sonoma  district,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Le^slatuie,  in  1850.  About  two  weelcs  after  the 
organization  of  the  Legislature,  returns  came  fi'om  the  Trinity 
mines,  which  gave  General  Vallejo  a  majority.  Spect,  not 
caring  to  contest  the  General's  right  to  his  seat,  resigned.  It 
was  afterwards  learned  that  no  election  had  been  held  on  the 
Trinity  river,  and  that  the  returns  were  most  likely  manufac- 
tured at  Benieia. 

In  July  or  August,  1850,  Spect  made  a  trip  through  Colusa 
county.    The  only   inhabitants  he  found  were  Colonel  C.  D. 
Semple,   at  the  town  of   Colusa,  and  Sterling,  at  the  place 
where  Hon.  John  Boggs  now  hvas.    In  1868  Spect  moved  to 
the  town  of   Colusa,  for  the   purpose  of   building   tenement 
houses.    Having  been  greatly  harrassed  by  conflicting  titles, 
and  having  lost  much  by  the  confirmation  of  Spanish  grants 
he  determined  to  buy  good  titles  and  save  future  trouble.     He 
accordingly  bought  three  lots  from  Colonel  Hagar,  who  waa 
reputed  to  have  perfect  titles.     Everybody  bought  them.     He 
soon  learned  that  there  was  some  trouble  about  the  Colonel's 
titles,   and   after  building  on  the  lots  he  had  purchased,  he 
examined  the  records  for  himself,  and  found,  not  only  that 
Hagar's  title  was  very  doubtful,  but  that  other  peraons  had 
good  titles  to   same  lots.     Hagar  demanded   enormous  prices 
for   lot's   with  doubtful  titles,  and  refused  to  give  warranty 
deeds. 

It  then  became  a  question  of  choice,  whether  to  abandon  his 
enterprise  or  purchase  the  outetanding  titles,  which  were  first 


u.  point  of  time,  or  get  into  lawsuits.     He  chose  the  latter, 
and  the  courte  of  last  resort  have  sustained  Spect  in  a  number 

of  decisions.  ,,        . 

But  the  end  is  yet  far  distant,  unless  there  is  a  compromise, 
to  which  Spect  has  always  held  himself  ready  to  enter  into. 

Stephen  Hutchings  Allen  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in 
1832     His  parents'  names  are  Timothy  and  Maiy  Allen. 
Mr  Allen  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  in  1849.  and  left  Kacine  m 

1852  and  crossed  the  plains  to  California  with  an  ox-team  in 
society  with  McCommins'  company.  They  went  through  the 
usual  routine  of  Indian  troubles  and  the  hardships  of  camp 
life.    Mr.  Allen  located  at  MonioeviUe,   Colusa  county.    Li 

1853  he  removed  to  Red  Bluff,  where  he  foUowed  hotel  and 
stage  business  until  1868,  when  he  came  to  Colusa,  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  size  of  his  farm  is  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  ten  miles 
from  the  county  seat,  five  miles  from  railroad  or  water  com- 
munication, ono  mile  from  school  or  church,  and  in  the  most 
fruitful  part  of  California,  as  the  average  wheat  yield  is  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  1861  Mr.  Allen  manied  Miss  Carrie  McCommins,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  name  of  their  son  is  Frank  L.  Allen, 
aged  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Allen  is  fortj^-seven  years  of  age,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  thirty,  as  be  isa  man  of  steady 
habits  and  of  a  long-lived  family.  He  is  enterprising,  ener- 
getic, accommodating,  liberal,  public-spirited,  and  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  is  a  useful  citizen.  His  purse  is 
ever  open  to  the  needy  and  for  the  development  of  our 
resources. 


O.  S.  Mason,  Esq.,  is  a  native  of  Frederick  county,  Mary- 
land, bom  March  15,  1820.  In  the  year  1864  he  came  to 
Colusa  county,  and  has  been  an  active  and  enterprising  citizen 
of  Colusa  since  his  home  has  been  in  the  city,  havmg  been 
appointed  Deputy  Sheriff  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  and  has 
held  the  position  under  different  administrations  ever  since. 
He  was  admitted  ^  a  member  of  the.  Colusa  county  bar,  served 
as  Superintendent  of  the  County  Hospital  for  nine  years  and 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  six  years.  He  also  passed  the 
chairs  of  the  following  ordera:  Encampment  I.  O.  0.  F.,  Suhor- 
dmate  Lodge,  White  Men,  Red  Men,  Druids,  Good  Templars, 

Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fi-ateruity. 
Judge  Mason  is  the  happy  father  of  nineteen  children,  who 

have  received  the  best  of  care  and  instruction  from  Mm.     He 

has  ever  been  found  ready  to  contribute  financially  to  tlio  calls 

of  charity,  and  has  bestowed  his  personal  attention  to  the  sick 

of  the  neighborhood. 
Judge  Mason's  life  baa  been  of  an  eventful  and  more  than 

ordinary  character,  such  as  has  never  been  filled  by  any  pei-son 

in  this  community. 
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Samuel  Houchins,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Colusa  county,  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  January 
14,  1827.  In  1839,  his  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  eleven 
children,  four  hoys  and  seven  girls.  Samuel,  being  the  oldest 
boy,  felt  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  that  now  came  upon 
him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  left  to  be  the  main  dependence 
of  a  widowed  mother,  in  delicate  health,  and  a  large  family  of 
dependent  children. 

He  greatly  desired  to  obtain  an  education,  but  he  now  saw 
that  this  was  impossible,  as  his  services  were  too  much  needed 
at  home.  He  labored  on  the  farm  about  nuie  months  in  each 
year,  and  usually  attended  school  about  three  months. 

In  1844,  he  entered  Bacon  College,  at  Harrodsbui-g,  Ken- 
tucky, and  remained  in  that  institution  four  years,  maintaining 
a  good  standing  in  all  his  classes.  In  1847,  during  the  college 
vacation,  he  taught  his  first  school,  and  in  1848,  when  he  left 
college,  he  entered  regularly  the  profession  of  teaching,  which 
profession  he  has  followed  mainly  since  that  time. 

In  1849,  he  married  Belinda  Burks,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  1850  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Monroe  county,  Mis- 
souri, and  settled  near  Pans,  tlie  county  seat  of  that  county. 
In  1872,  he  again  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Colusa  county, 
California,  where  he  found  many  friends  whom  he  had  formerly 
known  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

In  1875,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Colusa 
county;  reelected  in  1877,  and  again  in  1879. 

In  1876,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment in  Peirce  Christian  College,  which  position  he  filled  for 
two  years.  In  1878,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  regulating 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  county  officers  of  Colusa  county,  by 
which  the  salary  of  School  Superintendent,  which  had  been 
only  S700,  was  raised  to  S1.500  per  annum.  As  the  law  pro- 
hibited any  Superintendent  whose  salary  was  31,500  per  year, 
from  teaching,  Mr.  Houchins  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  in 
that  institution,  and  has  since  that  time  given  all  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ofEce,  and  the  interest  of  the 
schools  of  Colusa  county. 

That  he  is  an  efficient  and  faithful  officer,  needs  no  better 
evidence  than  the  indorsement  of  the  people  in  electing  him  for 
the  "  third  term,"  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  now  fills. 

Lewis  Cabt  was  born  at  Mendham,  New  Jereey,  July  20, 
1821.  His  parents,  Aaron  and  Phoebe  Cary,  moved  to  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  in  1829,  thence  to  La  Grange  county,  Indiana,  in  the 
year  1832;  in  the  mean  time  Lewis  attended  school,  but  his 
early  educational  advantages  were  limited;  in  this  compara- 
tively new  country,  school  facilities  were  meager. 

JFrom  1839  to  1842,  Lewis  worked  with  Thomas  S.  Cox,  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  at  the  tin,  plate  and  sheet  iron  trade. 

In  1847,  Cary  in  company  with  Nicholas  Smith,  engaged  In 
the  tin,  plate,  sheet  iron  and  stove  business  at  Delphi,  Indiana. 
In  1848,  January  10,  in  company  with  five  others,  started  for 


the  gold  regions  of  California,  intending  to  come  by  the  Gila 
route.  Arriving  at  St.  Louis,  they  found  any  overland  route 
impracticable  in  the  winter;  the  company  therefore  disbanded. 
Cary  with  G.  W.  Peckam  and  A.  Willard,  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, came  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus ;  they  were  seventeen 
days  making  the  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Chagres  on  a  flat 
bottomed  schooner,  arriving  on  the  22nd  of  February;  were 
detained  here  one  week  preparing  to  go  up  the  Chagres  river, 
making  the  trip  in  three  days  to  Gorgona,  in  an  old  yawl  boat; 
were  here  detained  several  days  by  sickness,  occasioned  by 
undue  exposure  in  coming  up  the  river. 

On  their  arrival  at  Panama,  they  found  the  means  of  trans- 
portation limited,  and  prices  much  beyond  their  means.  The 
21st  of  May,  Cary  and  Willard  took  passage  on  the  bark  Callao, 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  price  of  passage  Sl.50.  Peckam  had 
previously  sailed  on  the  ship  Humboldt.  The  bark  touched  at 
one  port  only,  Mazatlan,  about  the  middle  of  July.  About  a 
week  after  leaving  this  port,  the  passengers  thinking  them- 
selves near  the  end  of  then-  disagreeable  voyage,  imagine  their 
consternation  to  find  the  vessel  heading  towards  Honululu.  The 
water  and  bad  provisions  were  getting  low,  and  on  the  cap- 
tain's refusal  to  change  the  course  of  the  ship,  the  passengers 
mutinied;  a  compromise  was  effected,  the  course  of  the  vessel 
changed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  dole  out  the  water,  a 
quart  a  day  per  man ;  fortunately  the  weather  was  cool  and 
stormy  at  times,  which  obviated  any  suffering. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco  the  first  day  of  August,  ivith  but 
little  means,  and  determined  to  take  hold  of  whatever  presented 
itself,  the  first  work  done  was  digging  post  holes;  they  were 

not  of  the  kind,  however,  testified  to  in  court  by  "  L.  F.  M ." 

Caiy's  were  stationary  and  remain  there  to  this  day.  About 
the  first  of  September,  left  for  the  Southern  mines,  making  the 
trip  to  Stockton  in  a  sloop  of  about  thirty  tons  burthen,  from 
thence  to  Hawken's  bar  on  the  Tuolumne. 

To  enter  into  the  minutia  of  mining  with  pan,  pick,  shovel, 
and  rocker,  the  long  torn  and  the  sluice ;  the  various  places 
visited,  would  cover  much  space  and  tune.  The  last  mining 
done  in  person,  was  fluming  the  Yuba  river,  one  mile  below 
Downieville  in  1851-2.  In  1853-4,  in  company  with  W.  S. 
Kellogg,  kept  the  Manzineta  hotel,  a  way-side  inn,  fourteen 
mUes  north  of  Downieville. 

In  the  fall  of  1854,  came  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  settled 
here  permanently  in  1857,  and  went  into  the  stock  business. 
Moved  to  Colusa  in  1861,  engaged  in  the  tin,  sheet  iron  and 
stove  business,  with.  Umited  capital;  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness up  to  1875. 

Mr.  Carv  was  married  m  1866  to  Mi-s.  Sarah  Maddux,  of 
San  Francisco.  Have  two  adopted  chUdien,  Talhert  T.  Mad- 
dux and  Tennie  Owen;  the  latter  was  married  in  1878  to  A.  G. 
Mitehum,  an  old  resident  of  Colusa  county.  Talhert  is  stall 
attending  school  in  San  Mateo,  California. 

Mr.  Cary  has  four  sisters  living,  all  residents  of  Colusa. 
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Of  then,en.ho  hav.  taken  an  active  part  in  P« 

.Lfor  this  and  Tel,a:na  counties,  or  ed^or  of  theS^to 
counsel  for  the  public  good,  or  to  a^ist  m  hencvolcn  matte  . 
The  citizens  of  Colusa  can  point  ,vith  pride  to  Webste»chod- 
house  a.  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ..wn  M.  Green  wa, 
one  of  the  school  trustee,  prior  to  the  erect.on  of  that  budd 
ing,  and  used  his  influence  ^vith  tongue  and  pen  to  get  Colusa 
district  to  vote  the  necessary  sum  to  build  a  good,  substantml 
achool-liouse. 

ASBESTINE  SUB-IBBIGATINQ   SYSTEM. 

Mr  Gary  in  conneetioa  with  Mayberry  Davis,  W.  S.  Green. 
E  McDanieland  D.  L.  Moulton,  has  introduced  the  Asbestine 
sub-irrigating  system  in  Colusa  county;  if  one-half  is  true  that 
is  claimed  by  its  friends,  it  is  sure  to  revolutionize  the  fruit  rais- 
ing of  California.  When  such  eminent  and  successful  fruit 
growers  as  Briggs  and  Blowers  of  Yolo  county  incur  an  expense 
of  thousands  of  dollars— Briggs  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  laying 
the  pipe  doivn  by  the  mUe— one  would  naturally  infer  that 
there  was  a  "  firm  basis  in  it." 

Mr.  Gary  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  rights  of  men,  but  not  a 
communist;  believes  ui  equal  taxation,  voted  for  the  new  consti- 
tution. Gives  Governor  Perldns  credit  for  doing  the  fair  thing 
when  he  signed  the  revenue  bill;  is  firmly  convinced  that  every 
man  and  woman  too,  should  pay  their  just  debts.  Not  much 
given  to  creeds,  but  is  fii-mly  of  the  belief  of  the  bard  of  Avon: 

"  There  ia  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  will." 


James  L  Howakd,  of  Oolnsa.  is  a  native  of  Madison  county, 
New  York,  where  he  was  bor-n  September  23, 1S2C.  He  left 
New  York  City  for  California  via  Nicaragua,  bemg  on  the 
journey  thirty  days,  arriving  in  Sa.  Francisco  April  21, 1853. 
and  went  to  Colusa  county  soon  after,  where  he  entered  mto 
farming  and  stock  raising.    His  present  residence  is  on  Goad's 

extension. 

Mr    Howard  has  served  two  terms  as  Sheriff  of  Colusa 
county,  elected  fii-st  in  the  year  1853  and  second  in  1873. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Merrill.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom 
in  Meggs  county,  May  13, 1836.  When  ten  years  of  age  her 
parents^moved  to  Rhea  county,  where  she  lived  till  starting  to  ' 
California  in  1856.  Her  father,  D.  G.  Scoggins,  with  his 
family,  was  one  year  on  the  road,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Cali- 
fornia till  the  fall  of  1857.  She  lived  in  Yolo  county  till  1863. 
when  she  moved  into  Butte  county.  She  was  married  to  W. 
R.  Merrill  December  27,  1865.  In  1868,  m  the  fall,  she 
moved  into  Colusa  county,  and  has  lived  at  home  near  the 
town  of  Colusa  since  the  fall  of  1875. 

This  beautiful  home  is  situated  upon  the  boundary  of  the 
town  of  Colusa,  extending  westward,  and  including  473  acres, 
all  well  improved  and  under  a  fine  state  of  cultivation.  There 
is  a  large  orchard  and  vineyard,  with  spacious  barns  and  out- 
houses. A  good  plank  fence  surrounds  the  entire  premises,  and 
subdivides  the  land  into  several  different  fields.  The  residence 
is  a  splendid  two-story  brick  house,  with  eight  rooms  and  two 
wide  halls,  and  is  surrounded  by  double  porches  and  connected 
with  a  single-story  brick  addition,  inciuduig  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
desirable  homes  in  Colusa  county.  ^-  '^-  ^• 


Johnson  Gbover.  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Maine  in  the  year  1838.     He  left  home  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  secured  a  position  ia  a  mercantile  house  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  remained  there  five  yeare,  when  he  started 
for  California  August  14, 1861;  sailed  around  the  Horn,  had  a 
stormy  voyage,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  days  making  the 
trip,  laid  over  three  weeks  at  Rio  Janeuo,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  February   6,  1862.     Remained  there  until  March  13th; 
thence  to  Petaluma,  fiom  there  to  Humboldt  county,  Nevada, 
and  engaged  in  mining,  lived  there  eighteen  months,  thence  to 
Sonoma  county,  California,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness "with  his  brother,  remained  there  until  1872,  when  he  came 
to  Colusa  and  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and  has  built  up 
a  business  second  to  none  in  the  county.     He  has  a  large  hard- 
ware store   on   Main  street  and  a  fine  residence  in   Colusa. 
[See  illustration.]     Also  a  branch  store  at  the  Willows,  under 
the  superviaon  of  his  brother.     Married  Miss  Nannie  Robin- 
son in  1868,  has  four   interacting   children,   Geneva.  Carrie, 
Mabel  and  Cora. 


P.  L.  Washburn.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  New  York,  on  Christmas 
day,  1827.    In  1836,  liis  parents  moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
during  the  Harrison  campaign,  in  1840.  emigrated  to  Missouri 
and  Iowa.     He  served  his  time  at  the  drug  business  and  got  a 
diploma  from  Fenimore  &  Petei-son's  Laboratory  and  Chemical 
Works  iu  1844.    He  also  set  type  for  the  Iowa  City  Stamdard, 
under  Woods,  now  proprietor  of  the  Dubuque  Express,  and  for 
Chambers  &  Knapp,  of  the  Missouri   Repuhlican.      Went  to 
Mexico  in  1849,  and  came  to  California  from  Durango  in  the " 
spring  of  1850.     Tiaveled  all  over  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  summer  of  1850  in  search  of  gold ;    settled 
down  to  mining  on  Jersey  Flat,  at  Downieville,  iu  September 
1850 ;   discovered  the  first  paying  diggings  on  Durgon  Flat  in 
January,  1851.     Went  on  the  Panama  route  as  messenger  for 
Adams  &  Co.,  and  finally  returned  to  the  mines,  where  he  fol- 
lowed mining  and  express  business  up  to  1869,  when  he  located 
in  Colusa  in  the  drug  business.      Ho.  has  had  the  agency  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  for 
some  fourteen  years,  and  was  General  Superintendent  of  the 
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Colusa  Lake  and  Mendocino  Telegraph  Co.  for  several  years. 
He  held  the  office  of  City  Treasurer  for  one  term  in  Colusa  and 
the  office  of  County  Treasurer  one  term.  He  is  a  married  man 
and  lives  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Jay  and  Ninth  streets 
His  son,  Alvin  Z.  Washburn,  runs  the  business  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  and  the  Western  Union  Telegi-aph-  Co.  business  for 
Hockhimer  &  Co.,  at  the  Willows,  a  business  he  has  been 
brought  up  to  from  childhood.  Mr.  Washburn  is  now  the 
manager  for* the  Colusa  Insurance  Bureau  Office  opposite  the 
Coui't  House,  consisting  of  thirty-one  fire  insurance  agencies. 
Miss  Ida  Washburn,  hia  daughter,  is  now  located  in  Vallejo, 
teachmg  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Mr.  Washburn,  by 
his  untirmg  industry  and  general  knowledge  of  the  world, 
makes  himself  a  useful  citizen,  and  particularly  fits  him  for 
his  present  calling. 

RiCHAitD  Jones  was  born  ui  Meredosia,  Morgan  county, 
Illinois,  September  18,  1842.  His  parents'  names  are  Samuel 
and  Levina  Jones.  His  father  died  when  Richard  was  young^ 
leaving  a  mother  and  four  children  to  his  care  and  support,  as 
he  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  until  all  are  of  age.  One  is 
married,  one  died  several  years  ago,  and  the  youngest,  Katie, 
died  December  26,  1879.  All  the  family  that  remain  are  his 
mother,  a  young  brother,  and  himself. 

After  he  left  Meredosia  on  the  overland  trip,  by  way  of 
North  Platte  and  old  Truckee  route,  he  was  six  months  crossing 
the  plains.  The  trip  was  pleasant,  although  there  were  some 
storms,  and  cattle  stampeded.  The  Sioux  and  Pawnee  Indians 
were  at  war,  but  they  had  no  trouble  with  them,  and  were 
treated  kindly.  Mr.  Jones  arrived  at  Nevada  City,  Cali- 
fornia, in  September,  where  he  entered  into  the  mining 
business. 

In  1859,  he  removed  from  that  city  to  Sutter  countyj 
remaining  there  engaged  in  farming  until  June  10,  1866.  He 
then  departed  for  Colusa  county,  where  he  farmed  successfully. 
His  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river,  one  mile  from  church,  one  mile  from 
the  county  seat,  school  on  his  premises,  on  the  line  of  the  Colusa 
and  Chico  railroad.  The  character  of  the  land  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  generally  yielding  good  crops.  The  principal  crop  is 
wheat  and  barley,  but  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fine  fruits  are 
also  raised.  He  has  stock  for  only  present  use.  In  1874,  Mr. 
Jones  was  selected  for,  and  still  holds  the  position  of  General 
Superintendent  of  the 

fabmehs'  storage  and  commission  company, 

A  joint  stock  organization,  doing  a  general  commission 
buBJnesB.  He  is  ako  keeping  and  carrying  on  a  family  grocery 
store  in  company  with  his  only  brother.  The  store  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Jones  Brothers.  Mr.  Richard  Jones  ia  unmar- 
•  ried,  living  in  the  town  of  Colusa. 


J.  FunTH  is  a  native  of  Bohemia;  parents'  names  Latzar  and 
Anna  Furth.  While  young,  Mr.  Furth  came  to  California, 
leaving  Bremen  ma  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  being  two 
months  on  the  ocean.  On  the  Atlantic  the  voyagers  experi- 
enced a  severe  storm,  in  which  our  mast  was  lost,  but  they 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  without  further  accident.  They  were 
on  board  the  "  Jno.  L.  Stevens." 

EXTENSIVE  merchandise  BUSINESS. 

At  Nevada  City  Mr.  Furth  was  in  mercantile  pursuits;  was 
m  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  from  1863  to  1865 ;  in  Genoa,  Nevada. 
until  1869;  then  in  North  San  Juan  until  1870,  retaining  his 
interest  in  the  latter  town  until  1874,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
stock  to  his  partners.  In  1870,  Mr.  Furfch  removed  to  Colusa 
and  opened  the  business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  Size  of 
Colusa  store,  twenty  by  eighty  feet ;  one  warehouse  thirty  by  fifty 
feet  with  full  sized  basement.  A  branch  store  at  Maxwell,  firm  of 
Furth  Brothers,  consisting  of  S.  Furth,  207  Front  street,  San 
Francisco,  and  J.  Furth,  Colusa,  was  opened  August,  1878.  It 
is  a  store  of  general  merchandise;  its  size  forty  by  eighty;  base- 
ment, where  furniture  is  kept,  is  full  size. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Furth  married  Miss  L.  A.  Dunter,  who  is  a 
native  of  Huntertown,  Indiana.  Names  of  children:  Jennie, 
born  1S67;  Anna,  born  1872;  Sidonia,  bom  1878,  and  Madora, 
bom  18S0. 

E.  A.  Harrington^  of  Colusa,  was  born  in  Burlingfxjn,  Ver- 
mont, January  31, 1834.  William  B.  and  Axey  are  the  names 
of  Mr.  Harrington's  parents. 

Until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  farming,  and  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and 
stair-builder  for  three  years,  and  worked  in  Boston  four  years. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1859,  Mr.  Harrington  departed  from 
New  York  city  on  the  steamer  "Northern  Light"  for  Panama, 
where  he  took  passage  on  the  "Orizaba"  for  San  Franckco. 
No  important  incidents  occurred  on  the  journey,  which  lasted 
a  month,  arriving  at  his  destination  June  10,  1859.  He  went 
from  San  Francisco  to  Marysville,  remaining  there  until  1874, 
engaged  in  a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  also  in  paints,  oUs 
and  glass. 

Mr.  Harrington  removed  to  Colusa,  September  1, 1876,  where 
he  is  Piesident  and  Superintendent  of  the 

COLUSA  county  STAGE  COMPANY, 

Which  was  incorporated  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  The 
members  of  the  company  were  as  follows :  E.  A.  Harring- 
ton, President,  H.  J.  Schellenger,  R.  M.  Smith  and  S.  B.  H. 
Davis.  The  stable  at  Colusa  was  built  by  Mr.  Harrington  in 
1878.  The  company  run  daily  lines  to  Marysville,  Princeton, 
Jacinto,  Dayton,  Chico  and  Willows. 
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Williams  during 
ing  They  have  in  their  service  about  sixteen  stages,  and 
seventy  head  of  horses,  and  in  ca^e  it  becomes  necessary  canon 
short  notice  concentrate  all  their  forces  on  any  one  route. 


■ "  7  ,  1  T.-      \  r^       ■nr^ni^.m  Miller  General  Superintendent  of  these  lines,  has 

T  1     m   ift4.9  in  Philadelphia,  Co.    WiUiam  Muier,  «cuc  r  v  vi    i,  j 

G.  W.   White  was   born   July  10,  184^,  m  ri  f  had  twenty  years  experience  in  staging,  and  has  probably  had 

Pa.    Names  of  parents,  G.  C.  and  Emma  White.  ;  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^  any  other  stage  man  in  California,  in  the 

In   Philadelphia   Mr.   White   served   an    WenUces    p  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,f  time.     Great  credit  is  due  him  for  his  enterprise 
painting,  and  entered  the  Union  army  Apnl  3U   ISO  ,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^p^^  ^^^ween  Colusa  and 

Colonel  E.  D.Baker  and  G.  B.  McClellan  through  the  Pemn  ^^™  ^         J^^^ 

sular  campaign.  Ball's  Bluff.  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  Williams  d        g  .         ,    ^     ^ ^ 

On  the  third  of  April,  Mi'.  White  and  company  left  St. 
Joseph.  Missouri,  for  Montana,  taking  the  Pale  creek  route  t^ 
North  Platte  and  Red  Buttes.  where  they  took  a  trail  on  which 
a  wagon  had  never  traveled.  In  course  of  their  journey  they 
crossed  the  Big  Horn,  Yellowstone,  Madison  and  Jefferson 
rivers  being  compelled  to  build  boats  to  cross  their  wagons, 
while  they  forced  the  mules  to  swim  across.  AH  the  streams 
abounded  in  fish,  and  they  .could  soon  catch  a  wagon  load  of 
trout,  while  the  country  contained  game  of  every  d.iscription. 

Six  of  the  company  had  purchased  a  cooking  outfit,  and 
each  took  his  turn  at  cooking,  standing  guard  and  driving 
the  teams.  They  arrived  in  Virginia.  Montana,  on  a  Sunday 
in  July.  1863,  not  having  seeaa  white  face  after  leaving  North 
Platte,  except  in  their  own  party.  Mr.  White  mined  in  Vir- 
ginia and  various  other  places,  with  varying  success.  He  left 
Montana  in  1867  for  Salt  Lake,  where  some  of  Brigham 
Young's  destroying  angels  inquired  his  business,  and  having 
learne°d  that  he  and  his  feUow  traveler  were  scenic  artists, 
he  employed  them  to  do  some  woi-k  in  the  theater.  When 
finished,  the  Mormon  gave  them  an  order  on  a  farmer,  who 
paid  them  in  pumplcins  and  other  vegetables.  In  California  he 
-  lived  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Chico.  Wheatland,  Mors- 
bell.  San  Diego  and  other  places. 

In  1871  Mr.  White  came  to  Colusa  county,  where  he  has  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  land,  on  which  he  raises  fruit,  vegetables, 
chickens,  ete.     He  makes  country  painting  a  specialty. 

He  married  Miss  Alice  F.  Binninger  in  1871.  who  is  a  native 
of  Marysville,  California.  Names  of  children  are  Retta.  Harry 
and  Clinton. 

MILLER  AND  COMPANY'S  STAGE  LINES. 

William  Miller,  General  Superintendent  of  William  Miller 

&  Go's.,  stage  lines,  came  to  California  in  1854,  and  carried  on 

staging  in  lower  California  and  Alamedft  county  for  several 

years.     He  came  to  Colusa  and  engaged  in  the  staging  busuaess 

on  the  Colusa  and  MarysvUle  route  in  the  spring  of  1870.     He 

inaugurated  the  stage  route  from  Colusa  to  Bartlett  Springs  in 

1876.  and  has  established  several  lines  in  Colusa,  Butte,  Sutter, 

Lake,  and  Alameda  counties.     At  present  they  run  a  daily 

from  Colusa  to  Bartlett  Spring.^,  adaily  from  Colusa  to  Ai-bucklp, 
and  a  double  daily  from  Colusa  to  Williams.  They  also  have 
livery  and  feed  stables  at  Williams,  [see  illustration]  at  Colusa 
and  Bartlett  Sprmgs.  They  also  have  the  contracts  for  carry- 
ing the  mails,  and  Wells,  Fargo  h  Go's,  express,  over  all  their 
routes.    The  company  as  now  organized  consists  of  Miller  h 


WILLIAM  JOHN  CLARKE. 
(Biogiapliical  Notice  on  page  »3.) 

WiLLiAJi  REYNOLDS  was  born  June  1.  1838.  m  Madison 
county,  New  York.  His  parents*  names  are  Joseph  L.  and 
Eliza  Woodworth  Reynolds.  When  WiUiam  was  a  year  old 
they  removed  to  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Reynolds  an-ived  in  San  Francisco  by  raU.  December, 
1873,  ranched  two  years  in  Contra  Costa  county,  remained  in 
Stockton  four  years,  and  came  to  Colusa  county  in  June.  1879. 
He  is  in  the  livery  stable  business  in  Colusa,  having  followed 
that  occupation  all  his  life.  In  LouisvUle.  Kentucky,  he  had 
one  of  the  largest  stables  in  the  city.  In  Colusa,  the  stable  has 
room  for  two  hundred  horses  and  plenty  of  comfortable  vehicles 
for  the  accommodations.  The  stable  is  well  buUt,  and  every- 
thing is  neat  and  orderly. 

Married  Miss  Amanda  Lockhart,  December  24, 1856,  a  native 
of  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky.  Names  of  their  children  are 
William  E.,  Susie  E.,  Sallie  and  Florence  G. 

J.  L.  PouLSON  is  from  Wyandotte,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born 
July  8,  184.7.  He  served  in  the  army  in  company  0.  178 
O.  U.  I.  third  brigade,  first  division,  twenty-third  army  corps. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Iowa,  and  resided  there  until  1869. 

After  his  arrival  in  California,  he  followed  railroading  untU 
he  quit  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  then  drove  a  stage  nearly 
three  years  in  Colusa,  and  regained  his  health. 

He  married  MLss  S.  A.  Brummett  January  1. 1878.  a  native 
of  Brown  county,  Indiana. 
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Climate  as  Affected   by  Wind 
Currents. 


Healthfulness,   Humidity,  Air  Currents,   Rain- 
fall, Temperature,  Meteorological  Table,  etc. 


BY  w.  E.  w. 


For  much  of  tlie  information  contained  in  this  article  we  are 
indebted  to   statements  published  by  B.  B.  Bedding,  and  to 
records  made  at  the  various  railroad  stations  where  they  are  " 
required  to  be  kept  by  order  of  the  railroad  companies. 

The  immense  valley  in  which  Colusa  county  is  situated  is 
effectually  cut  off  by  the  Coast  Range  of   mountains   from 
the  air  of  the  sea,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  fore- 
part of  the  day.  while  the  atmospheric  equipoise  is  undisturbed 
by  local  rarification.     But  as  day  advances  the  sun  warms  and 
rarifies  the  reposing  atmosphere  of  the  valley,  the  eqmhbrnun 
is  at  length  temporarily  destroyed,  and  soon  alter  mid-day.  the 
heavy  cool  sea  wind,  put  in  motion  and  hurried  on  to  restore 
Nature's  disturbed  balance,  comes  sweeping  up  the  valley  w.th  no 
obstacles  t.,  impede  or  deviate  its  course,  it  pursues  the  broad 
line  of  the  great  river,  parsing  over  the  valley  in  a  north-was 
course,  fresh  and  cool.  gi-atefuUy  ten.pered  and  moderated  as  it 
commingles  m  its  first  meeting  with  the  soft,  warm  an- of  the 
interior,  and  spreads  out  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  vallej . 
In  this  way.  by  a  law  of  nature,  the  whole  basm  .  filled  dady^ 
during  the  summer,  with  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of  ^ 
ocean: aidedsomewhat  in  the  night  by  the  descendmg  cool  air 
from  the  crests  o£  mountams. 

MOVEMENTS  OP  AIB  OUEEESTS. 

'     On  the  Paciiic  Coast,  the  oeean  and  air  eurrents  d,.riBg  the 
.ucmer  season,  say  from  April  to  October,  very  nearly  co  nc.d. 
Prof.  George  Davidson  says  that"  a  so„th-w.nd  rs  extremely 
rare"  during  this  part  of  the  year,  and  that  the  P-varlmg  eu 
rents  of  air  and  water  are  from  the  north-west.     Shrp      om 
times  make  a  long  tack  even  to  the  HOth  degree  we^t  Ing^ 
tude,  where  the  current,  are  more  northward.  The  w.nd       r  n 
follows  thetrend  of  the  coast,  gradually  drawmg  towards 
land,  passing  through  ■■  wind-gaps."  V,-,s  been 

This  movement  of  the  air  currents  along  the  -aat  ^^^  ;^ 
noticed  by  Prof.  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey.      When Jhe 
north-w it  summer  winds  are  blowing  with  --de^a^^^^^^^^^ 
he  has  observed  a  counter  land  current,  or  sort  of  eddying  of 

the  land  breeze.  ™        are  usually 

These    eddies  of   air   are    always   mdd.       m  y 


warmed  by  the  land  and  the  sun.  and  favor  greatly  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  As  a  means  to  give  regularity  to  these 
eddies,  a  gate  or  opening  in  the  coast  is  necessary. 

AIR   C0IIBESTS   THROUGH   THE   "GOLDEN   GATE." 

At  San  Francisco,  the  "  Golden  Gate  "  admits  a  large  air  cur- 
rent, which  spreads  out  on  the  Bay  of  San  Fi-aneisco,  flowmg 
off  into  the  numerous  valleys,  and  becoming  equalized  with  the 
surroundmg  air  in  temperature  and  other  qualities.     This  ren- 
ders mildness  to  the  climate  of  San  Rafael,  Berkeley.  Oakland, 
etc.,  by  the  counter  currents  so  modified.     No  such  gates  exist 
for  several  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francisco ;  in  fact,  until 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  reached.    And  none  south  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  to  any  great  extent,  until  we  approach  the  val- 
ley or  plains  of  Los  Angeles;  although  an  extensive  air  eddy  is 
in  the  region  of  Santa  Barbara,  giving  that  place  a  very  mUd 
and  genial  climate;   yet  this  does  not  depend  on  an  opening  in 
the  Coast  Range,  but  rather  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
tlie  ocean  current  and  breaking  its  force,  thus  causing  a  coun- 
ter current  on  the  margin  of  the  main  flow. 

The  whole   coast    from   Sitka  to  San  Diego  is  mountam 
walled,  havingbutcomparatively  few  gates.  Hence  the  currents 
are  compressed,  and  forced  with  considerable  rapidity  along,  the 
I   coast  southward.     Opposite  or  above  Santa  Barbara  they  begin 
'   to  bend  westward,  in'the  equatorial  or  return  Japan  current.  A 
portion,  however,  pa.s  toward  and  above  the  land,  spreadmg 
out  eastward  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego.    This  wind,  how- 
ever is  mild  and  genial,  and  adds  much  to  the  pleasantness  of 
the  region  bordering  on  the    Santa   Barbara  and  San   Pedro 
channels     And  were  it  not  for  occasional  siroccos,  that  come 
f,om  the  deserts  eastward,  this  vvould  be  the  most  favored  region 
in  the  world   a.   regards   climate.     North   of  Santa   Barbara 
these  desert   winds  are  seldom  fell^perhaps.  never  north  of 
Monterey  Bay. 


HOW  OCEAS  WISDS  REACH  THIS  VALLEY. 

This  breeze  from  the  ocean,  admitted  through  the  "Golden 
Gate"  rushes  through  the  straits  of  Car.umez  and  on  up  the 
Sacramento  river  in  summer,  spreading  out  and  drmm.shmg  .n 
force  and  thus  each  day  reduces  the  mean  of  rts  tempera  ure. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  at  Sacramento  by  the  arr  from 

d„a  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  up  the  Sacra- 

""nrZ  ned  and  commented  on  by  Eev.  J.  H.  C. 

,„ento  nver  ^^  ^  ,^^  ^        ;,  i„rtitute,  in  July,  1876. 

"t ::r :;  :":he  J.  .....^  vaUey  of  Oal.or- 

°nd-"Theseyinds  are  more  violent  and  des.ccafng 

^'Z^^^^^^'-^"'^'-'''-  11 

'    n   '  Mb  through  the  center  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
JmTdCon-north,toSumner.onthe  extreme  south. 
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and  the  mean  temperatures  of   the  various  successjve  stations 
Bhow  the  effect  of  the  radiation  of  heat  in  this  valk.y  and  th 
influence  of  the  wind  from  the  cool  gulf  stream,  ^here  it  flows 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  up  the  Sacramento  river. 

CAUSE  OF  HOT  NOETH  WINDS. 

The  cause  Of  those  hot  desiccating  north  winds  which  occa- 
sionally sweep  over  the  valley  in  the  summer-time,  have  not 
been  generally  understood.  They  are  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  mountains  reach  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  bend  like  a  great  arm  around  its  western  and 
southern  shore,  thus  shutting  off  or  deflecting  the  polar  winds 
that  otherwise  would  flow  down,  over  Oregon  and  California. 

As  it  comes  south  it  is  heated  by  coming  into  warmer  lati- 
tudes, its  capacity  to  take  up  moisture  is  increased,  but  it  finds 
none  in  its  course.  The  Cascades,  which  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  direct  it  into  the  Sacramento  valley,  where 
it  meets  still  gi-eater  heat,  w^hich  the  more  increases  its  capacity 
for  moisture.  It  therefore  possesses  all  the  desiccating  qualities 
for  which  it  has  became  famous. 

This  dry  air  as  it  passes  over  the  dry  hot  surface  of  the 
plains  is  unable  to  obtain  moisture  as  is  the  case  when  north 
■winds  blow  in  the  rainy  season.  Winter  north  winds  are,  by 
being  charged  with  moisture,  cool  enough  to  suit  the  most 
exacting  demand. 

TEMPERATUBE  AND  COMFORT. 

Temperaturehas  much  to  do  with  our  comfort  and  health.  It 
it  is  true  that  man  may  live  in  almost  any  climate  on  our  globe 
by  the  aid  of  clothing,  shelter,  food,  and  other  artificial  heats. 
But  it  is  certainly  more  pleasant  and  conducive  to  longevity  to 
live  in  a  climate  where  the  minimum  of  such  aids  are  neces- 
sary ;  where  it  is  not  required  to  spend  one  half  the  year  in 
preparations  to  keep  from  freezing  and  starving  the  other  half. 
Neither  is  a  tropical  climate  the  best.  It  fosters  indolence  by  an 
excess  of  heat,  and  need  of  an  occasional  cold  and  stimulating 
air.  The  tropical  climates  in  addition  are  usually  piolific  in 
diseases,  and  the  atmosphere  is  rare  and  humid,  producing  and 
favoring  debility. 

One  would  therefore  prefer  a  climate  medium  in  these 
respects.  It  should  be  warm  enough  and  only  enougli  to  requii-e 
but  little  confinement  indoors.  There  should  be  range  enough 
in  temperature  to  give  variety,  and  not  enough  to  shock  the 
human  system  by  sudden  changes  of  heat  or  cold,  humidity  or 
dryness. 

Out-door  life  here  is  practicable  at  all  seasons  and  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  Oppressive  heat  is  seldom  felt,  and  nothing 
colder  than  a  sUght  frost  during  the  coldest  morningsof  winter. 
During  all  the  summer  months,  from  April  to  November,  there 
is  steady  temperature. 


To  a  person  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  one  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  diflerences  of  climate,  and  of 
the  advantages  of  a  climate  like  that  of  California.  One 
accustomed  only  to  the  clouds  and  showers  of  Ireland,  or  to  the 
hot  summers  and  severe  winters  of  New  York,  has  no  proper 
conception  of  the  influence  of  the  clear  sky  and  dry  atmosphere 
of  Sacramento  valley,  or  the  even  temperature  of  San  Fran- 
cisco upon  the  general  comfort.  The  differences  of  elevation 
and  of  latitude  give,  within  a  comparatively  short  distance,  all 
varieties  of  climate,  from  sub-tropical  to  polar.  The  best  climate 
is  near  the  coast,  or  on  the  mountain-sides  where  the  cool  winds 
blowing  over  the  land  from  an  ocean  which  ranges  in  its  tem- 
perature at  the  Golden  Gate,  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-three, 
maintain  a  uniformity  of  coolness  unknown  elsewhere. 

heAlthfulness  and  pleasuee. 

In  regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  valley,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sanitary  effect  of  the  rapid  desiccation  and  cui-ing  of 
the  most  spontaneous  vegetable  productions  when  the  dry  sea- 
son commences,  this  daily  atmospheric,  current  is  constantly 
sweeping  away  in  their  ineipieney  the  miasmatic  exhalations 
and  pestilent  fermentations  which  might  otherwise  incubate 
and  brood  undisturbed  over  the  rich  bottom  lands. 

Epidemics  and  virulent  infections  have  been  rare  and  disin- 
clined to  spread,  and  the  more  genial  and  mild  temperature  of 
this  region  tends  to  stay  the  development  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sy.stem,  which  the  chilling 
fogs  and  harsh  winds  of  the  coast  are  liable  to  provoke. 

The  numerous  springs  and  pleasui'e  resorts  of  the  mountains 
afford  an  unlimited  field  for  those  m  search  of  health,  or  pleas- 
ure. These  are  more  fully  described  elsewhere,  with  full  men- 
tion of  their  many  healing  qualities.  The  whole  range  of 
foot-hills  extending  the  entire  western  boundary  of  the 
county  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  The 
valleys  are  often  narrow,  (canons  in  places)  winding,  and  with 
their  tributaries  are  densely  timbered ;  whilst  the  mountam 
sides,  of  ton  to  their  summits,  are  clothed  with  a  dense  flora  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  smaller  plants.  This  verdure,  much  of  it 
evergreen,  gives  to  the  slope  of  these  mountains  a  dark  green 
appearance.    Fishmg  and  hunting  is  unlimited  in  its  range. 

RAIN-PALL  AND  HUMIDITY. 

Humidity  is  not  indicated  by  the  rain-fall.  It  is  the  amount 
of  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air.  This  con  he  measui-ed 
pretty  well  with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  At  the 
beach,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  air  is  almost  or 
quite  full  of  watery  vapor  at  nearly  all  times.  As  we  i-ecede 
from  the  shore  toward  the  valloy  of  the  Sacramento  the  au' 
becomes  dryer  and  almost  any  degree  of  humidity  cau  ho  found 
at  different  points. 
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The  amount  of  rain-fall  differs  very  much  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  No  rain-fall  tables  have  been  kept  for  a  succession  of 
yeai-s  in  the  valley  except  at  Sacramento  where  records  have 
been  kept  for  a  series  of  years.  The  average  of  rain-fall  increa-es 
from  Sacramento  as  you  proceed  up  the  valley.  The  followiinr 
diagram  shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  of  rain-fall  for  one  year 
as  compared  with  another. 

DIAGRAM  AND  RAINFALL  T.iVJ3LE. 

Arranged  for  Elliott  &  Moore's  County  History,  sllo^v-in"  ths 
araoimt  of  rain  in  inches  for  each  rainy  season  during  thii-ty  yeav.s, 
from  records  keiit  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Logan,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Hateli, 
of  Sacramento.  These  tables  are  generally  taken  as  rein-esentative  of 
the  whole  State. 


Year. 
1849-50. 


[scale  one-kistm  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  Il.\IN,l 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852-53. 


1853-54. 


Rn  inf all — In  ch  e3. 
30.00. 


Rainy  Days. 
53. 


4.71. 
17.98. 


20.0IJ. 


^3 


4«. 

48. 
70. 


TEMPEBATDEE   TABLE. 


PLiYCES, 

a 

S3 

3- 

-if 

1? 

Lnwest   Temperature    iliowii    by 
tliLTinoniGtcr  in  luiy  year. 

Sacramento .  .  . 
Auburn 

30 
1363 
24-21 

G7 
193 
222 
307 
558 
171 

91 

23 
150 
457 
182 

44 
284 

60.48 
60.71 
60.05 
63.62 
62.46 
65.20 
66.22 
64.14 
63.10 
G3.6S 
61.99 
62.49 
67.69 
59.08 
57.95 
61.46 

46.21 
45.88 
45.49 
48.70 
45.19 
47.01 
48.29 
46.72 
48.14 
47.69 
47.43 
53.30 
58.95 
45.23 
48.25 
46  53 

28— December,  1S49 
27— January,    1871 
26- January,    1873-4 
27— December,  1S76 
23— December,  1872 
23— December,  1871 
26— December,  1873 
27— January,    1876 
28 — January,    1876 
22— December,  1874 
21— December,  1872 

Marvsvjlle 

Chico 

Red  Bluff. . . 

Redding 

Merced 

Stockton 

39— December,  1876 
24— January,    1877 
24— December,  1874 
27~December,  1874 

SIGNAL  STATION   ON  MOUNT   SAINT   JOHN. 

A  signal  station  was  established  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  St. 
John,  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  1876.  A.  record  of  the 
temperature  and  rain-fall  and  direction  of  the  wind  was  regis- 
tered several  times  a  day.  Communications  with  the  stations 
on  Mt.  Diablo  and  St.  Helena,  were  kept  up  by  signals  which 
are  transmitted  b^'  heliotropes,  which  are  diminutive  mirrors  of 
peculiar  construction,  which  reflect  the  concentrated  rays  of  the 
sun  in  a  focus  so  powerful  as  to  be  distinguishable  at  a  very 
great  distance,  thus  making  possible  long  range  observations  in 
triangular  measurements,  and  the  extension  of  such  measure- 
ments almost  indefinitely,  without  liability  to  the  errors  which 
^practically  limit  the  extention  to  any  great  distance, ^of  a  series 
of  smaller  triangular  observations.  At  sun-rise  the  signals 
were  thrown  from  Mt.  St.  John  to  Mt.  Diablo,  at  sunset 
from  Mt.  St.  John  (o  St.  Helena.  We  were  unable  to  obtain 
the  report  of  the  Signal  officer  who  was  stationed  on  Mt.  St. 
John,  but  have  procured  those  taken  at  Red  Bluff. 

SIGNAL  SERVICE   REPORT. 

The  following  ineteorlogical  data  are  compiled  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Weather  Bureau  statistics,  of  the  signal  office  at  Red 
Bluff,  since  the  establishment  of  the  station  July  1,  1877. 
R.  B.  Watkins,  signal  officer, 

Judging  from  the  signal  service  reports  at  Sacramento  and 
Red  Bluff",  the  climatic  phenomena  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
are,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  same  throughout. 

From  October  to  May  inclusive,  is  the  rainy  season,  the  rest 
of  the  year  bemg,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  showers,  rainless. 

During  some  years,  June,  July,  August  and  September,  are 
entirely  without  a  shower,  although  the  rainy  season  now  and 
then,  commences  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  mean  annual  ramfall  cannot  be  determined  on  account 
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of  the  short  time  since  the  openiag  of  the  station,  as  that  of  he 
season  of  1877-78  was  more  than  twice  that  of  1878-/ J.  the 
amounts  being  respectively  53.U  and  21.17  inches.-tho  mean 
of  these  is  37.15  inches.  The  discrepancy  between  the  same 
month  of  different  yeai-s  is  often  much  greater,  e.  g.,m  January 
1878,  20.71  inches;  January  1879,  3.18  mches. 

■Since  the  establishment  of  the  station  the  only  month  in 
which  there  has  been  absolutely  no  precipitation  was  Septem- 
ber, 1877.  During  the  periods,  July,  August  and  September, 
1877,  78,  '79,  the  amounts  were  respectively  .08,  .42,  .32. 

The  same  causes  preventing  an  accurate  mean  of  the^annual 
rainfall,  obtain  in  regard  to  temperature,  etc.  In  1878  (the 
only  complete  year)  the  mean  annual  temperature  was  63.9°. 
July  1877.  '78,  79,  mean,  83.4°,  82.2°.  85.6°.  October  of  the 
same  years,  63.8°,  64.6",  63.1°.  January,  1878,  79,  47.2^  44.3^ 
(See  difference  in  rainfall).     April  1778,  79,  60.3°,  61.5°. 

Maximum  temperature  of  the  three  summers,  108°,  110.5°, 
110°.    Minimum  of  same,  52°,  50°,  53°. 

Kasimura  of  rainy  season,  1877-78  and  1878-79,  97°,  96.5°. 
Minimum  of  ramy  season,  1877-78  and  1878-79,  25°,  25°. 

Mean  barometric  pressure  for  1878,  29.943.  Highest,  30.584. 
Lowest,  29.372;  an  oscillation  of  1.212  inches.  Greatest 
monthly  oscillation,  February  1878,  1.011  inches;  least,  .292, 
September,  1879.  Mean  relative  humidity  1878,  53.5  per  cent. 
Humidity  ranges  from  100  per  cent,  to  .02,  tlie  latter  figure 
when  a  high  wind  prevails  from  the  north  with  a  warm  tem- 
perature. 

DIRECTION   OF   THE  WINDS. 

Southerly  winds  are  i-ain  winds,  northerly  ones  are  dry,  yet 
there  are  rains  sometimes  with  a  north  wind,  but  these  are  qf 
only  short  duration  as  a  rule.  The  prevailing  dii-ection  seems 
(monthl)')  to  be  equally  divided;  during  the  28  months  (since 
July,  1877)  it  was  from  the  north  and  north-west  14  months, 
and  south  and  south-east  14  months;  yet  during  the  dry  months, 
from  June  to  October,  the  prevailing  wind  is  northerly  in  pro- 
portion as  two  to  one. 

An  easterly  or  north-easterly  wind  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence, 
and  never,  or  hardly  ever,  happens  except  when  a  change  from 
a  northerly  to  a  southerly  direction,  or  the  revei-se  takes  place. 
The  highest  hourly  velocity  was  47  miles,  exerting  a  pressure 
of  11.04  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  a  zephyr,  (but  not  a  Washoe 
one),  when  compared  with  an  hourly  velocity  of  186  miles 
pressure  of  173  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  as  has  been  recorded 
at  the  signal  station  at  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.,  (which  build- 
ing has  to  he  chained  to  the  rocks). 

Greatest  distance  traveled  in  24  hours,  717  miles  at  Red 
Bluff 

Two  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt,  both  in  1878. 

Frosts  are  quite  frequent,  solar  halos  a  few,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  lunar  halos. 


Lightning  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  thunder  is  sometime 
heard  in  feeble  tones. 

No  auroras  have  been  observed. 

The  air  being  so  rarified  in  summer  especially,  illusory  esti- 
mates of  distances  are  as  prevalent  here  as  in  higher  regions, 
producing  a  most  pleasant  effect  in  the  early  morning,  when 
snow-capped  Shasta  and  the  lesser  peaks  of  the  Sien-as  and 
Coast  Range  are  brought  near  to  the  eye,  and  the  grandeur 
and  beauty^pre-sented  thereby  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  extended  reliable  data  can 
be  obtained  for  any  distance  back,  as  the  climatic  characteristic 
of  a  country  can  not  be  over  estimated  in  their  importance. 

METEOHOLOGICAL  SUMUABY  FOR   1878,  AT  RED  BLUFF. 
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January — Great  barometric  range,  low  temperature,  and  fre- 
quent heavy  rains. 

February — Large  amovmt  of  rain-fall,  frequent  high  winds, 
large  barometric  range. 

March — Rainy.     Several  halos  during  the  month. 

April — Light  winds.     Little  rain.     Mild  month. 

May — A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  on  the  8th.  High  tem- 
perature and  clear  weather.     A  little  rain. 

June — ^Absence  of  rain.     Warm. 

July — Small  barometric  range  and  no  rain. 

August — General  low  pressure  area.  High  temperature, 
light  winds,  weather  clear.     No  rain. 

September— Small  barometric  range,  frequent  liigh  winds, 
commencement  of  rain. 

October — High  temperature. 

November — High  pressure  and  prevailing  north  winds. 

December — Pressure  high.  Cool  weather,  north  winds  pre- 
vailuig.     Small  amount  of  rain.     Severe  sliock  of  earthquake. 

Total  movement  of  wind,  1S7S,  70,488  miles.  Total  i-ainfall 
for  1878,  49.01  inches. 

During  the  summer  of  1879  there  were  44  consecutive  days 
that  the  average  maximum  temperature  was  lOO"  in  th'' 
shade. 
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Schools  of  Colusa  Village. 


First  Public  School,  Efforts  to  Procure  Fine 
School  Houses,  Tax,  Subscription,  ^Vebster 
School  House,  etc. 


BY  SAMUEL  HOUCHINS. 


For  a  number  of  years,  the  town  of  Colusa  had  no  puhliQ 
school  house,  the  school  heing  taught  in  the  old  Court  house- 
In  1861  J.  H.  Liening,  one  of  the  school  trustees  of  Colusa 
district,  and  an  old  resident  of  the  place,  succeeded  in  raising 
a  subscription  sufficient  to  build  a  school-house.  The  contract 
was  let  to  John  Evans,  for  the  sum  of  S800,  who  erected  a  one 
story  brick  20x28  feet,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Jay 
streets.    This  was  used  as  a  public  school-house  till  1871. 

In  1869  the  public  school  had  so  increased,  that  this  building 
was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  who  desired 
to  attend,  and  the  trustees  'called  an  election  U>  vote  a  tax  to 
build  a  new  school-house.     The  election  for  a  tax  carried  and 
about  S3.000   was   voted.        The  trustees  not   deeming    this 
amount  sufficient,    postponed   building   till   another    year,   in 
order  that  they  might  call  another  election,  and  increase  this 
sum     In  1870  the  election  was  called   and  the  people  voted 
against  the  tax.     The  trustees  all  resigned,  and  bupermtend- 
ent  Geo.  W.  Howard,  appointed  Will  S.  Green,  Jackson  Hart 
and  James  W.  Goad,  trustees.      This  wa^  a  good  selection,  as 
they  were  aU  liberal  minded  and  public-spirited  gentlemen. 

PLAN   DEVISED    FOR   SUITABLE   SCHOOL. 


Will  S.  Green,  who  has  ever  been  indefatigable  in  h,s  eftorts 
to  build  up  Colusa  and  Colusa  county,  waB  selected  by  U.e 
other  two  trustee.,  to  devise  some  plan,  by  wh.eh  a  su  t ab 
public  school  building  could  be  built.     He  unmediately  w  nt  to 
work  to  accomplish  this.      He  went  to  Sacramento  and   ob     , 
tained  plans  and  specifications,  from  an  a^xh^ec.  ^^ 

The  trustees  then  let  a  contract  to  R-   Fa  r.s,  by 
agreed  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  furnish  the  wmdovv    and 
dfo  son  the 'ground,  for  what  money  ^^^^r '^' ^^'^^^ 
with  a  further  proviso,  that  if  a  ^^^^^-\^^''':'  ""^'^ 
raised,  that  he  would  complete  the  whole  ^-^^7;  ^^^'^'^^^ 
with  the  plan  ami  specifications,  for  the  sum  ^ ^^■ 
He  complied  with  the  first  part  of  the  contract  daun„ 
and  received  all  the  money  then  on  hand 

The  people  the.  had  U.  ...^^^  ^^  ^^ '„  ^ 
amount  of  .naterial  BCattered  around  whch  co 
unle.,  the  hou^  could  bo  finished.    ABotbor  oleoUon  wa. 


and  sufficient  tax  voted  to  enable  Farris  to  complete  the  build- 
mg,  which  he  did  during  the  year  1871.  conforming  in  every 
particular  to  the  plan  and  specifications.  And  the  people  of 
Colusa  are  mdebted  mainly  to  "Will  S.  Green,  for  one  of  the  best, 
cheapest  and  most  imposing  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
In  1875  it  was  again  found  that  the  public  school  building, 
containing  four  large  class  rooms,  did  not  aff-ord  sufficient  room 
to  accommodate  all,  and  an  additional  wing  two-stories  high 
was  added  to  it.  The  following  description  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  building. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  above-named  elegant  school  building,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  this  history  is  situated  on   Wehster  street   between 
Fourth  and  Fifth,  Colusa.      It  Is  a  substantial  brick  structure, 
two-stories  high,  eighty-six  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet  in  width, 
and  contains  three  class-rooms  oa  each  lloor,  with  teachers'  and 
wardrobe-rooms  attached.      The  main  portion  of  the  building 
is   36   feet  by    60  feet,  with   a  front  projection   12x36  feet, 
and  a  rear  wing  3G  by  38  feet.     The  fii^t  fl.or  is  five  feet  above 
the   ground,   and  this  story  is   fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  sec- 
ond   story    is    sixteen    feet    high.       Ample   means  of    com- 
munication   with    every    portion    of    the   mterior    are   pro- 
vided for  by  two  main  front,  and  two  side  entrances,  and  by 
wide  halls  and  stairways  connecting  the  diff-erent  portions  of 
the  building.     The  ante-rooms  are  large,  and  the  arrangements 
for  separating  the  sexes  in  approaching  and  retiring  from  the 
school  is  complete..  The  interior  of  the  building  is  wdl  bghted, 
and  ventilated   by  what  is  known  as  the  Ruttan  system  by 
-  means  of  large-fresh  air  boxes  connecting  with  each  room,  and 
a  large  foul  air  shaft  and  chimney  combined,  and  extending  the 
entire  len^-th  of  the  building,  having  openings  connected  at  the 
floor  in  elch  Story,  thus  having  a  perpetual  flow  of  fresh  air 
throudr  the  whole  building  when  the  windows  and  doors  are 
closed"    The  floors  are  deadened  and  the  interior  of  the  budd- 
in..  is'  wainscoted  three  feet  high  from  the  floor,  and  walls  and 
cedin^s  above  the  wainscoting  are  plastered,  and  have,  between 
the  o^enmgs.  a  black-board  three  and  one-half  feethigh  m  each 
ass-room:  made  on  the  plastered  walls  w:th  the  best  hqu.d 
slatin.      The  outer  doors  are  made  to  swing  both  ways  and 
tie  salhes  are  hung  with  weights.  The  e.terior  of  the  buddmg 
ranisbed  with  rustic  ,noms,  and   presents  a  very   pleasmg 
The  buildin-,  windo^v  and  door  openmgs  are  fin- 

t  Lntontvance,  is  .u^ounted  with  a  lavge  bell  towev  of  a 
lull  desi™,  and  tbe,-6  are  slat  ventilators  m  eaeb  gable, 
:       nd^'oundation  under  tbe  windows,  and  tbe  wbole  . 
"nt  d  a  light  stone  color,  whleh  gives  .t  an  an-  of  eheerful- 
^  The  building  was  ereeted  under  eontraet,  in  a  good,  sub- 

„ess.     Thebudd    g  ^,,„,aanee   with  the  plans 

tautlal  n,an„  .,  b>   ».  *  ^  Cook,  arebiteet  of  Saera- 

and  specifleations  furnished  bj  A. -»-.  ,     ,    .c.onnn 

lento  city.     The  building  and  furniture  are  valued  at  SIS.OOO. 
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Peirce  Christian  College. 

Description.  When  Founded,  Ufa  of  Founder, 
Buildings,  Faculty,   Students,  etc. 


BY  SAMUEL  HOUCHINS. 

This  excellent  young  institution  is  located  at  College  city,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Colusa  county.     It  i.  sixteen  miles  south 
of  the  town  of  Colusa,  nine  miles  west  of   the  Sacramento 
river  about  five  mUes  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Eange 
mountains,  and  three  mUes  east  of  the  line  of  the  Northern 
railway.  Arbuckle  being  the  nearast  station.      The  site  of  the 
town   and    college  is  noted  for   its  freedom  from    dust    and 
mud.  and  for  its  health  and  beauty.      On  the  east,  the  snowy 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  is  visible  for  more  than 
a  hundred  mUes;  and  on  the  west,  the  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Coast  Range  can  be  seen,  stretohing  north  and  south,  for  a  long 
distance.  To  the  north-east  Lassen's  peak,  always  capped  with 
snow,   and   the  picturesque  Buttes,    not    more    than    fifteen 
miles  away,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  complete  the  picture. 
The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  commu- 
nity, and  is  noted  for  its  morality,   temperance  and  quietude. 
There  is  no  saloon  within  three  miles  of  the  place,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  law  can  any  spirituous  liquors  be  manufactured  or 
Bolil  within  one  mile  of  the  college  buildmg. 

ANDREW   PEIRCE    FOUNDED   THE  COLLEGE. 

The  College  was  founded  by  means  arising  from  property 
donated  to  the  church,  by  the  will  of  Andrew  Peirce,  one  of  its 
first  members,  and  an  early  settler  in  this  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1823. 
and  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  He  left  his  home  and  came 
across  the  plains  to  California  in  1849.  In  the  year  1850,  he 
was  engaged  in freightingby  ox-team  from  Sacramento  to  Shasta. 
During  one  of  his  trips,  while  sitting  with  his  companions  by 
the  camp  fire  one  night,  reading  a  book,  he  was  shot  in  the 
back  with  an  aiTow  by  Indians,  and  severely  wounded.  From 
thi  he  at  length  recovered,  but  it  made  him  more  cautious 
after  that  time. 

In  1851,  while  he  was  out  cutting  wild  oats  for  hay,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  prairie  was  on  fire.  The  iiamra.  driven  by 
the  north  wind,  advanced  rapidly,  and  he  fled  for  safety.  In 
his  flight  he  was  overtaken  by  the  flames,  and  so  severely 
burned,  that  he  never  fully  recovered  from  its  effects.  His 
hands  were  burned  almost  to  a  crisp,  and  ever  after  were  crip- 
pled, so  that  he  bore  the  marks  to  the  grave.  In  1852.  he  re- 
turned to  his,  home  in  the  East,  but  only  remained  there  a 
short  time,  returning  again  to  California  in  1853.  Tliis  was  tho 
last  and-  only  visit  he  made  to  his  friends  in  the  East.      In  the 


year  1855  he  settled  on  the  land  near  the  place  where  College 
City  now  stands,  and  engaged  in  sheep-raising.  He  was 
very  successful  in  this,  and  invested  his  money  in  land  and 
the  improvement  of  his  flocks.  By  his  industry,  steady  habits 
and  strict  attention  to  business,  he.  in  a  few  years  accumulated 
quite  a  little  fortune.  He  died  of  consumption  on  the  25th 
day  of  April  1871,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  and  was  industrious, 
conscientious,  upright,  and  universally  respected. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  College  City,  and  a  suita- 
ble monument  erected  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  a  good 
man.  and  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 

Besides  the  property  donated  to  the  church,  he  made  bequests 
to  his  family  and  friends.  The  college  founded  by  his  bequest 
to  the  church,  and  bearing  his  name,  has  had  a  gradual  growth 
to  its  present  status. 

In  September,  1874.  a  school  was  begun  by  Prof.  J.  Durham, 
and  Mrs.  Mattie  Gardner,  in  the  church.  During  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  the  first  college  building  was  completed,  and 
in  January,  1875.  school  was  opened  in  it  with  an  additional 
teacher,  Prof.  B.  S.  Gardner. 

In  1876,  the  large  college  building  was  erected,  and  other 
teachers  employed.  Now  there  are  two  good  brick  buildings 
on  a  ten-acre  lot,  one  dwelling-house,  a  number  of  town  lots, 
and  more  than  600  acres  of  excellent  farming  land  belonging  to 
the  institution. 

The  aflahs  of  the  college  are  administered  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  meuibers.  chosen  by  delegates, 
sent  by  the  churches  of  Christ  in  Colusa,  Sutter,  Lake,  Butte 
and  Tehama  counties. 

The  college  has  some  valuable  mathematical  instruments, 
and  a  nucleus  of  a  library  and  museum.  There  are  two  courses 
of  study  arranged,  a  classical  and  scientific,  diplomas  being  given  - 
in  each.  In  connection  with  the  college  is  the  Philosophian 
Society,  an  excellent  literary  society  for  the  training  of  students. 
The  faculty  at  present  consists  of  the  following  membei-s:— 
J.  C.  Keith— President  and  Professor  of  Ancient  Language 
and  Biblical  Literature. 

J.  Durham— Prof,  of  Natural  Science  and  English  Litei-ature. 
J.  A.  Bradshaw— Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
J.  Buck — Professor  of  Penmanship. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Kennedy— Teacher  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music. 

Miss  Lilian  G.  Ford— Teacher  in  Primary  Department. 
The  number  of  studente  in  the  college,  during  the  six  years 
of  its  existence,  has  ranged  from  about  one  hundred,  the  lowest 
number  any  year,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  highest 
number.  The  college  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
continually  improving.  From  a  small  beginning,  it  has,  in  a 
few  years,  become  an  institution  of  considerable  prominence; 
'and  under  the  management  of  the  present  able  faculty,  it  wul 
compare  favorably  with  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
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Colusa  County  Common  Schools. 


First  School,  Present  Condition,  Taxes,  Teach- 
ers   Private  Schools,  Financial  Reports,  etc. 


BY  SAMUEL  HOUCHINS, 

BUrEItlSTE SPENT  OFSCHOOLS, 


Education  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  theme.   "  Its 
merits,  its  achievements,  its  claims  and  its  reTvards".cannot  be 
written  on  a  few  pages.      "It  is  more  than  mere  science,  art  or 
literature."      It  is    the  perfect  development  of   the  physical, 
intellectual  and   moral   faculties.       Physical   and   intellectual 
development  prepares  a  man  for  action,  and  the  development  of 
the  moral  faculties  directs  his  actions  in  the  proper  channel  for 
accomplishing  the  most  good.     On  this  kind  of  education  de- 
pend the  prosperity,  the  influence,  the  honor  and  the  happmess 
of  every  community,  and  of  every  State.      Therefore,   "  a  well 
regulated  svstem  of  public  education  has  the  strongest  claims 
upon  the  liberality,   the  fostering  care   and  aid,"  not  only  of 
individuals  and  communities,  but  of  the  State  itself. 

There  is  an  oft-repeated  maxim  that  a  representative  govern- 
ment depends  not  merely  for  its  prosperity  and  perpetuity,  but 
for  ita  very  existence,  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  citizens. 
If  this  maxim  be  true,  and  if  neither  intelligence  nor  vntue 
ca^  be  maintained  or  promoted  without  education,  it  is  evi- 
dently "  the  superlative  duty  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern 
ment"  under  which  they  live,  to  provide  for  the  education  o 
aU  classes,  by  a  well  regulated  system  of  public  schools,  rational 
and  weU  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  ,       ^   ,        .„j 

It   has  long  since  been     conceded    that  "  educated    mmd 
governs  the  world.      It  has  done  it.  it  does  it  now,  and  it  wi  1 
continue  to  do  it  through  all  time,  despite  the  clamors  of  igno- 
rance," and  themutterings  of  the  enemies  of  universal  educati  n^ 
Of  what  use   are   the  hills  and   mountains    which  we  se 
around  us.  though  they  be  filled  with   minerals  and  metals  of 
great  value.  "Without  educated  mind  to  search   them  out  and 
prepare  them  for  use  I"     To  what  do  we  owe  all  tlie  wonder    1 
improvements   of    the   Nineteenth  century?    such   as    labor 
saving  machinery,  rapid  transportation  both  on  l-^^  -^    ^^^ 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone  and  the  electric  light.  To  these  and 
all  such  questions,  the  answer  is ;  "  Educated  mmd. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  "  that  inteUigence  and  free 
dom  are  but  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  follows,  that.  "  as  we  ^^Ivance  ^due^ 
tion.  as  we  promote   universal  intelligence,   we  promote  un 
versal  freedom." 


If  free  government,  if  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech  and  of  ac- 
tion, are  privileges,  then  it  behooves  all  av ho  think  so  to  combine 
their  efforts  to  extend  the  blessings  oi  education  to  all,  and  to 
make  provision  for  such  a  system  of  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture as  will  insure  all  that  we  include  in  the  idea  of  a  gi-eat 
nation— an  mtelligent,  virtuous  and  prosperous  people." 

STATE  PROVIDED   LIBERALLY   FOR    SCHOOLS. 

The  people  of  California,  from  the  inauguration  of  the  State 
government,  manifested  a  commendable  interest  in  pubhc  edu- 
cation. The  first  constitution  of  the  State  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  public  school  should  be  kept  up,  and  supported  in 
each  district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year. 

The  system  first  provided  was  imperfect,  and  it  took  several 
years  to  remodel  it,  and  render  it  efficient. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles,  with  which  she  had  to 
contend,  California  has  made  a  grand  educational  record.  She 
has,  in  a  very  few  years,  developed  and  put  into  successful 
operation,  a  system  of  public  schools,  which  rivals  the  systems 
of  older  States,  and  which  places  a  good  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  in  the  State.  No  State  in  the  Union  has, 
in  so  short  a  time,  made  greater  progress  in  popular  education 
than  California,  and  with  wise  legislation,  and  judicious  man- 
~a..ement  of  her  schools  and  system  of  public  education,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  that  California  "will  yet  be  bailed  as  the 
pioneer  in  paving  the  way  for  the  sure  coming  of  the  golden 
age  of  education." 


LITTLE  ATTENTION  TO   EDUCATION. 

Colusa  county  was  organized  in  1851,  but  for  several  years. 
very  little  progress  was  made  in  education.  Farming,  to  any 
.reat  extent,  was  considered  unprofitable  for  want  of  a  market 
and  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a  narrow  belt  of  land 
along  the  Sacramento  river.  The  land  on  the  plains  outside  of 
this  beU,  was  considered  almost  worthier  except  for  grazing 
purposes.  As  there  was  no  gold  excitement  in  the  county  at 
that  early  day,  and  as  stock  raising  was  considered  the  only 
profitable  business  of  the  county,  it  increased  in  population  very 

''^^e'foUowing  official  statistics  will  show  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  this  county  from  its  organization  up  to  I860:- 

NUMBER   OF  SCHOOLS   IN   1855. 

Number  of  schools  in  the  county ^ 

„         ..      "     census  children 

A^ountof  moneyreceivedfromStateschoolfund  S  79  00 

..       by  rate  bills  and  subscription ^^^  "" 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes 284  00 
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CONDITION   OF  SCHOOLS   IN   I860. 

424) 
Number  of  school  census  children 

Amount  of  money  received  from  State  fund. . .  .S  554  00 
>.<  ..  '■      county  taxes..    2635  00 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes 3^16  00 

Total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  from 

1855  to  1860 3800  00 

SCHOOLS  IN   1865. 

Number  of  schools  in  the  county 

"         "  census  children 

Amount  of  money  received  fi-om  State  fund. .  .-.S  836  14 
„        u      f<  ■<  "      county  taxes. .  1172  14 

Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes 3*36  59 

Total  valuation  of  school  property 2S20  00 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  school  purposes  in 
this  county  from  1850  to  1865  was  S26,312. 

MOKE   INTEREST   IN   SCHOOLS. 

About  the  year  1868  it  was  ascertained  that  the  land  on  the 
plains,  and  in  fact  a  gi-eater  portion  of  the  land  in  the  county, 
could  be  successfully  cultivated  without  irrigation.  The  unoc- 
cupied lands  were  soon  settled  by  an  agricultural  population, 
and  from  this  time  the  county  increased  rapidly,  both  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  The  people  began  to  take  more  interest  in 
education;  new  school  districts  were  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  county;  better  wages  were  paid  to  teachei-s;  this  induced 
better  teachers  to  come  to  the  county,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  soon  manifest  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  have 
continued  to  improve,  until  tliey  now  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  country  schools  in  the  State. 

In  1865,  as  shown  above,  Colusa  county  had  only  559  cei^us 
ehildi-en  and  11  public  schools.  She  now  lias  57  school  dis- 
tricts, 62  public  schools,  and  about  three  thousand  census  chil- 
dren. 

CONDITION    OF   SCHOOLS   IN    1879. 

The  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 

County  Superintendent  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 

1879,  show  a  growth  of  the  schools  during  the  la.st  fifteen  years, 

of  which  every  citizen  in  the  county  has  reason  to  be  proud: — 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  county. ....  57 

"        "   schools  in  the  county 62 

"         "   census  children  in  tlie  county....  2787 

"         "    children  under  five  years  of  age. .  1367 

Amount  of  money  received  from  State  fund , .  S19,303  92 
"         "         "  "  "       county   and 

district  taxes 21,289  07 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  including  amount 

on  hand  at  beginning  of  tlie  year 47,793  91 


Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes 42.300  00 

"     valuation  of  school  property 69,515  00 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers. . .  81  00 

,,  '■  "         "    female  teachers. .  74  OO 

Balance  on  hand  beginning  of  school  year,  July 

1,  1S78 S  7,200  92 

Amount  received  from  county  taxes 14,782  45 

•I  "  "      district    "     6,165  62 

t<            "          "       State  apportionment..    19,303  92 
I'  "  "      other  sources 341  00 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources S  47,793  91 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries S  31,947  57 

"  "      "    rent,  repairs,  fuel,  &;c 2,671  25 

«  "      "    school  libraries 1,284  54 

'■  "      "        "      apparatus 405  27 

."          "      "    sites,  buildings  and  schoolfur- 
niture 5.990  82 

Total  expenditures S  42,299  46 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1879 S    5,494  45 

Number  of  male  teachei-s 37 

"         "   female    "       "^ 

"         "    fii-st  grade  schools ^8 

"         "    second  "         "        ^^ 

"    third     "         "        9 

"         "    teachers  who  have  taught  in  the 

county  five  years  and  more "- 

A  list  of  School  Superintendents  of  Colusa  county  from  its 
organization  up  to  1880,  is  to  be  found  in  table  of  county 
officers. 

CITIZENS  PAY   LIBERALLY   FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  people  of  this  county  contribute  liberally  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  aud  pay  cheerfully  not  only  the  school  ta.^ 
leviedby  the  county,  but  when  necessary,  vote  a  district  tax 
for  building  new  school-housa'^,  improving  school  premises,  and 
to  support  a  longer  term  of  school.  For  several  years,  the 
county  school  tax  was  fourteen  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable 
property.  In  1878  it  was  reduced  to  ten  cents.  This  short- 
ened the  length  of  term  of  many  of  the  schools  m  the  county, 
and  the  people  were  almost  unauiuKUisly  in  tavor  of  uo  8 
raised  again  to  fourteen  cents,  and  even  higher. 

Many  wealthy  citizens,  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
public  schools,  used  their  influence  to  have  it  raised,  and  m 
1879,  it  was  again  increased  to  fourteen  cents. 

The  apportionment  of  county  school  fund  in  Januaiv  18/ 
was  Sll,907  ;  in  Junurary  18S0  it  was  817,260. 

Many  excolk-iit  public  sclioi.l  buildings  have  been  erected  m 
the  county,  aud  furnished  with  the  latest  improved  school 
furniture. 


'^ 
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MRS.  CLARK'S  SELECT  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES. 


This  school  was  organized  in  Colusa,  California,  in  October, 
1868  as  a  private  enterprise.  No  suitable  building  could  at 
that  time  be  procured,  and  the  county  officers  tendered  the  use 
of  the  room  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the  court- 
house- they  holding  their  meetings  in  the  office  of  the  county 
clerk,  Jackson  Hart,  one  of  the  most  efficient  patrons  of  the 
school,  being  the  incumbent.  In  this  room  the  school  was  con- 
ducted two  years. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  year  the  public  school  accom- 
modations were  greatly  increased  and  more  teachei-s  employed ; 
this  naturally  diminished  the  number  of  private  pupils. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  Mrs,  Clark  purchased  a  lot  of  Col, 
Hagar  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Seventh  and  Jay  streets,  and 
during  the  summer.  Messrs.  Jackson  Hart,  W.  K.  Estill,  Jonas 
Spect,  and  Stewart  Harris  eructed  a  building  suitable  for  the 
accommodation  of  sixty  pupils  (60),  allowing  it  to  be  used  for 
an  indefinite  period  free  of  rent.  The  year  which  followed  was 
one  of  marked  success;  the  desks  were  all  filled,  and  every 
available  spot  covered  with  tables  and  chairs. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1871,  it  became  necessary  for 
Mrs.  Clark  to  go  East  and  rest.  Before  leaving,  however,  she 
desired  the  stock-holders  to  supply  her  place,  as  her  return  was 
uncertain.     No  effort  was  made,  and  the  building  was  closed. 

The  school  is  now  conducted  on  the  original  plan,  "for  gu-ls 
only."  occupying  the  building  owned  by  Mr.  Spect  on  the  cor- 
ner of  First  and  Oak  streets,  and  at  this  date,  February  1S80. 
is  the  only  exclusively  female  school  in  the  county. 

Since  opening  there  have  been  enrolled  over  400  students. 
Of  these  fifty  are  known  to  be  married. 

The  deaths  so  far  as  known  have  been  comparatively  few. 
Well  conducted  public  schools  springing  up  throughout  the 
country  necessarily  lessened  the  patronage  from  abroad,  the  at- 
tendance  neither  increa.sing  nor  diminishing  in  the  aggregate. 
The  c^owth  of  the  school  ha.s  been  retarded  by  local  obstac  es 
Bomeof  which  are  gradually  disappearing,  while  the  removal  of 
others  must  depend  upon  the  future  of  Colu.a. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  amount  of  labor  and  energy 
expended  in  the  school  is  deserving  of  richer  rewards  than  have 
baen  reaped  since  its  organization. 

MRS.  LOWEBT'S  SELECT  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  private  school  ^-.^f -^/^  J* 
.as  organi^d  in  Colusa,  September  1879,  and  .s  ^^f'^^^ 
old  Methodist  church.  The  school  is  prospermg  finely,  havng 
enrolled  during  the  present  year  more  than  fifty  pup>la. 

It  was  Mrs.  Lowerys  intention  in  organl.ng  th.  sclo^  ftr 

it  ta  be  only  a  temporary  -l.»'>""">'^  f ".°  ^^^r^l'; 
,  f.,1    that  she  has  determined  to  mane 

and  has  proved  so  successful,  that  sue  us* 

it  a  permanent  institution. 


Northern  RailwaytoAA/'illows 


Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  march  of  improvement  in 
this  section  of  California,  caused  by  building  of  the  railroad. 
To  those  who  have  not  visited  this  region  for  years,  the  changes 
would  be  a  source  of  surpriae  and  gratification.  A  journey 
over  the  Northern  railway  will  attract  attention  to  this  pros- 
perous portion  of  the  State. 

The  Northern  Railway,  when  completed,  says  the  Bulletm. 
wiU  extend  from  Oakland  to  a  junction  with  the  California 
and    Oregon   at   or   near   Tehama,   a  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles,  crossing  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  at  Benicia, 
threading  the   western  side  of    the   Sacramento   valley,   and 
undoubtedly   destined  to  become  the   great  artery   oE   travel 
between  San  Francisco  and  Oregon.      The  section  at  present 
operated  exclusively  as  the  Northern  Railway  is  from  Wood- 
land in  Yolo  county,  to  Willows  in  Colusa  county,  a  distance 
of  sixtv-five  miles,  trains  passing  over  itiu  connection  with  the 
California  Pacific  to  Vallejo  and  to  Sacramento.      The  road 
follows  the  general  course  of  the  Sacramento  river,  being  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  west  of  it,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Range,  passing  in  its  course 
from   Woodland    the    villages   of    Yolo,    Black's,    Dunmgan, 
I  Arbuckle,  Williams,  Maxwell  and  Willows,  its  present  northern 
terminus     East  of  it,  and  which  ib  supplies,  are  the  vdlagesof 
College  City,  Grand  Island.  Colusa,   Princeton  and  Jacmto; 
west  are  LeesviUe,  Bartlett  Springs.  Sulphur  Springs.  Kanawha 
Elk  Creek  and  NewviUe,  and  north.  Germantown.  Orland  and 
OUnipo      The  first  train  reached   Arbuckle.  July  ith.  18/6 
At  the  places  mentioned,  and  at  other  stations  along  the  road, 
are  great  warehouses,  used  chiefly  for  storing  wheat,  the  staple 
production  of  .he  country.       The  carrying  of  this  cereal  ^ 
Lppin.  at  Vallejo  constitutes  the  chief  busmess  of  the  road, 
but  the^-e  is  also  ,mte  a  large  carrying  trade  of  other  farm 
produce,  as  poultry,  wool,  live-stock,  hay,  barley,  etc.      The 
Lount  of  wheat  taken  over  the  road  is  enormous    notw  th- 
Tanding  a  navigable  river  runs  parallel  to  it  and  but  a  few 
miles  distant. 


FIBST  JUEKIAGE  IN  COLUSA  COUNTY. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1S53,  A.  C.  St.  John  was  married  to 
,,  T  ,lia  Grisrsbv,  at  Princeton.  Four  children,  the  fruit  of 
M,ss  Juha  G  .^by  ^^  St.  Johnpurchased 

'TTltToltony  creek,  in  1856  or  lS.,r.  where  the 

^       :   ^1  "of  St.  John  is  located.      Mount  St.  John,  in  the 
present  village  0  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

rlmXl::     Mrs.  St  John  married  Mr.  K^enrnan,  a 
tanker  at  Petaluma,  where  she  now  resides. 


OF  THE 

^  rr^TTTQA    HoUNTY,    CALIFORNIA. 

Public  Schools  of  Colusa  uouini 


NAMES  OF  DISTRICTS. 


Antelope 

Asbton 

Arbuckle 

Bear  Valley 

Black  Butte 

Bridgeport. 

Butte  Creek 

Central 

Cherokee 

Cortina 

Colusa 

Dry  Slough 

Emigrant 

Excelsior 

Freshwater 

Franklin 

Faii'view 

Floyd 

Fertilef 

Grand  Island . . . 

Grindstone 

GlenVaUey.... 

German 

Harmony 

Independent . . .  . 
Indian  Valley . . 

Jacinto 

Jeffei-son 

Johns 

■  Jackson 

Kanawha 

Lake 

Liberty  

Leesville 

Marion 

Mountain 

Montgomery. . . 
Mount  Hope. . . 

Marshall 

Newville 

Newland 

Princeton 

Plaza 

Prairie.. 

Pierce  

Pleasant  View . 

Quicksilver 

Rock  Riverf-. . . 
Stony  Creek.. 

Union 

Vernon 

Webster 

Washington . . 

Willow 

White  Bank. . 

Williams 

Zumwalt 


Bolnncc  on  hand, 


Amount  rcu'd  ''<"" 
statu  FuniJ. 


Amount  rec'd  from 
County  Fund, 


29  O* 

33  55 

13  39 
220  72 

59  86 
213  70 

61  96 

'53  62 

97  60 

462  03 

142  93 

196  79 

49  72 

4  53 

45  36 

340  36 

628  51 
62  65 
80  97 
97  82 

211  84 

31  17 
366  88 
108  39 

32  35 
254  84 

13  56 
48  87 
11  04 
186  44 
197  62 
74  82 
498  96 
127  40 
80  79 
489  90 
48  06 
32  35 
35  55 
98  64 
28 
311  30 
189  18 


8  68 
363  46 

18  14 
343  19 

i32  2i 


Total  rcccipta  from 
all  BOurtes. 


S  290  00 
317  88 
328  15 
290  00 
328  15 
409  49 
290  00 
290  00 
290  00 
290  00 
2444  06 
424  91 
290  00 
290  00 
290  00 
389  15 
379  00 
153  03 

290  06 
290  00 
290  00 
290  00 


Total  oxpondituteB, 


Total. 


S  *260  00 
308  35 
289  75 
210  00 
289  75 
352  95 
210  00 
*2d1  00 
210  00 
210  00 
1697  85 
360  20 
210  00 
210  00 
210  00 
307  15 
304  25 
105  00 

376  85 
210  00 
210  00 
210  00 


368  82 
348  48 
394  24 
174  00 
302  73 
348  48 
290  00 
307  81 
290  00 
290  00 
174  00 
290  00 

290  60 
290  00 
384  07 
290  00 
567  09 
290  00 
290  00 
506  09 
290  00 
290  00 

4i9  66 
378  99 
290  00 
290  00 
290  00 
290  00 
290  00 
358  65 
686  89 


S  579  04 
659  88 
631  29 
720  73 
677  76 
976  14 
551  96 
541  00 
553  52 
597  60 
4603  94 
928  04 
500  00 
696  79 
549  72 
700  83 
728  61 
598  39 

1295  36 
562  65 
580  97 
597  82 


Balance  on  band, 
July  1, 1S79, 


*1566  35 
295  55 
308  60 
126  00 
182  50 
295  55 
210  00 
*313  95 
210  00 
210  00 
126  00 
210  00 

210  00 
210  00 
305  70 
210  00 
357  90 
210  00 
210  00 
340  50 
210  00 
210  00 

'*515  85 
304  25 

*1455  22 

•744  10 

210  00 

210  00 

210  00 

*1563'86 

*2444  09 


S  7200  92  S19S03  92 


S  550  04 
623  50 
548  73 
704  43 
589  30 
692  51 
464  78 

471  01 

506  51 
508  80 
4547  86 
615  27 
468  34 
672  65 
534  09 
596  10 
613  71 
426  25 

530  66 
461  75 
485  88 
578  75 


S21289  07 


2147  01 
675  20 

1069  72 
408  39 
617  58 
898  87 
513  56 
670  63 
511  04 
6S6  44 

497  62 
574  82 

498  96 
627  40 
580  79 

1179  67 
548  06 
957  34 
535  55 
59S  64 
846  87 
811  30 
689  18 

944  19 

1046  70 

1745  22 

1052  24 

843  19 

500  00 

632  21 

1922  51 

3130  98 


S47793  91 


1954 

20 

642 

60 

1056 

41 

392  36 

506  85 

777 

75 

478  00 

608 

58 

500 

29 

681 

91 

483  97 

532  90 

591 

46 

554  01 

1079 

75 

517 

50 

861 

51 

518 

88 

547 

28 

846 

19 

782 

27 

586  12 

776  89 

864  40 

1504  95 

1052  24 

652  80 

498  09 

465  85 

1799  96 

2993  32 


S42299  55 


29  00 
36  38 
82  56 
16  29 
88  46 
283  03 

87  18 
69  99 
47  01 

88  80 
56  08 

312  77 

31  66 

24  14 

15  63 
104  73 
114  90 
172  14 

765  36 

100  90 

95  09 

19  07 

i92  81 
32  60 
13  31 
16  03 
110  73 
121  12 
35  56 
62  05 
10  75 
4  53 
13  65 
41  92 
498  96 
35  94 
26  78 
99  92 
30  56 
95  83 
16  67 
51  36 
68 
29  03 
103  06 

iei  36 

182  30 

240  27 

190  39 
1  91 
166  36 
122  55 
137  66 


■  County  and  diattlct  toxca, 


I  New  dUttkt, 


fAfMAN^J?'« 


2&^^D0W. 


><^K. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

OF 

PREPARED  BY  SAMUEL  HOUCHINS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


NAME  OF  DISTRICT. 


Number  ol  Children  between  five 
and  seventeen  jcura.or  age. 


Antelope 

Ashton 

Arbuekle 

Bear  Valley. . 
Black  Butte .  - 
Bridgeport . . . 
Butte  Creek . . 

Central 

Cherokee 

Cortina 

Colusa 

Dry  Sloufjh. . . 
Emigrant . . . . 

Excelsior 

Freshwater . . . 

Franklin 

Fairview 

Floyd 

Fertile 

Grand  Island. 
Grindstone. . . . 
Glen  Valley . . 

German 

Harmony 

Independent . . 
Indian  Valley, 

Jacinto 

Jefferson 

Johns 

Jackson 

Kanawha  . . . . 

Lake 

Liberty 

Leesville . 

Marion 

Mountain . . . . 
Montgomery . . 
Mount  Hope.. 

Marshall 

Newrille 

Newland 

Princeton  . . . . 

Plaza 

Prairie 

Pierce 

Pleasantview  , 
Quicksilver... , 
Rock  River . . 
Stony  Creek. 

Union 

Vernon 

Webster 

Washington  . 

Willow 

White  Bank. 

Williams 

Znmwalt 

~Total 


1377 


15 

21 

28 

26 

45 

19 

19 

17 

as 

23 

35 

45 

16 

11 

8 

14 

22 

24 

29 

25 

211 

224 

30 

35 

11 

13 

12 

13 

18 

13 

28 

22 

36 

24 

4 

7 

14 

16 

31 

22 

16 

18 

17 

11 

17 

17 

7 

15 

35 

43 

19 

21 

36 

30 

12 

7 

23 

13 

7 

14 

17 

10 

27 

25 

29 

26 

20 

17 

10 

6 

27 

17 

i9 

23 

7 

9 

26 

35 

11 

6 

31 

66 

23 

17 

8 

15 

31 

41 

12 

10 

6 

17 

12 

15 

30 

31 

20 

18 

13 

11 

7 

10 

19 

19 

9 

8 

10 

20 

43 

39 

73 

66 

1379 


36 
54 
64 
36 
58 
80 
27 
22 
46 
54 
435 
65 
24 
25 
31 
50 
60 
11 
30 
53 
34 
28 
34 
22 
78 
40 
66 
19 
36 
21 
27 
52 
55 
37 
16 
44 

42 
16 
61 
17 
97 
40 
23 
72 
22 
23 
27 
61 
38 
24 
17 
38 
17 
30 
82 
139 


2756 


^■SEf 


s.^s 


22 
22 
40 
11 
16 
30 
10 
17 
32 
31 
199 
15 
15 
15 
22 
30 
29 
2 

10 
38 
26 
22 
31 
16 
22 
19 
31 

5 
25 
18 
12 
17 
25 
15 

6 
22 

i9 
8 
20 
19 
44 
16 
13 
40 
5 

i2 
39 
18 
34 
11 
7 

10 
23 
34 
80 


1367 


Number  of  Children  who  hL  _ 
attenflud  Puhtle  School  any  time 
tlurin},'  the  year. 


12 
19 
27 
15 
19 
27 
25 
11 
26 
15 
185 
28 
15 
12 
13 
20 
32 
14 
17 
20 
■  8 
16 
15 

6 
30 
14 
21 

5 
15 
IS 
18 
14 
24 
23 

7 
22 

15 

2 
27 

9 
29 
23 

8 
25 
13 

6 
10 
37 
27 
18 
16 
12 
11 

7 
31 
54 


6 
18 
20 
16 
20 
31 
12 
15 
22 

9 
156 
26 
16 
13 
14 
17 
20 

9 

9 
15 
13 
12 
12 
12 
29 
17 
17 

5 
28 
11 
16 
15 
16 

5 
13 

16 
3 

27 
9 
44 
14 
10 
31 
11 
10 
12 
44 
27 
14 
9 
12 
9 
11 
26 
56 


18 
37 
47 
31 
39 
58 
37 
26 
48 
24 
341 
54 
31 
25 
27 
37 
62 
23 
26 
35 
21 
28 
27 
18 
59 
31 
38 
5 
20 
46 
29 
30 
39 
39 
12 
35 

31 

5 
54 
18 
73 
37 
18 
56 
24 
16 
20 
81 
54 
32 
25 
24 
20 
18 
57 
110 


1155   1146   2301  1301  67609 


13 
28 
24 
20 
23 
36 
18 
10 
21 
12 
222 
40 
19 

9 
15 
21 
32 
15 
20 
15 
12 
14 
15 
13 
33 
20 
22 

4 
10 
28 
15 
19 
27 
18 

6 
11 

25 
3 
28 
12 
40 
20 
14 
36 
13 
11 
18 
38 
28 
16 
19 
13 
12 
11 
34 


SI 


'S  400 
600 

1200 
450 

1200 
450 
500 
800 
600 
300 
17000 

3000 
400 
150 

1200 

1200 

1700 
800 
600 
250 
300 
500 

1000 
140 

1550 
450 

1800 
250 

1600 
600 
500 
350 
900 
,     600 

450 

250 

400 

200 

200 

300 

3300 

1000 

250 

350 

300 

400 

250 

1200 

1100 

600 

850 

soo 

450 

400 

1300 

10000 


eg 

III 


S  200 
150 
100 
150 
200 
200 
175 
150 
100 
100 
1000 
300 
100 
75 
250 
450 
200 
150 
150 
300 
50 
50 
100 

200 
250 
300 
150 
100 
150 

75 
150 
100 
100 
150 
100 

60 
100 

75 
150 
150 
350 
180 
150 
300 

75 

50 

ioo 

300 
50 
150 
225 
150 
50 
100 
150 

9i40 


Mil 


S  600 
750 

1300 
600 

1400 
650 
675 
950 
700 
400 
18000 

3300 
500 
225 

1450 

1650 

1900 
950 
750 
550 
350 
550 

1100 
140 

1750 
700 

2100 
400 

1700 
750 
575 
500 

1000 
700 
150 
550 
310 
500 
275 
350 
450 

3650 

1180 
400 
650 
375 
450 
250 

1300 

1400 
650 

1000 

1025 
600 
450 

1400 
10150 


77130 


HISTORY  OF  COLUSA  COmTT^^^^^^O^^ 


Botany  of  Colusa  County. 

List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Flowers,  Vines, 
Ferns,   etc. 


BY  DR.  o.  J.  A. 

It  ha.  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  full  list  of  all  the  plants, 
trees  ferns  and  gvasses  n,et  with  in  Colusa  county.  We  name 
eome  of  those  more  commonly  seen  and  found  in  the  great 
Colusa  vaUey  and  more  espeeiaUy  along  Stony  creek,  m  Bear 
valley  and  about  the  ravines  in  which  are  situated  the  sprmgs 
and  pleasure  resorta. 

FOREST  TREES  OP  COLUSA  COUNTY. 


Thiscounfey  is  not  rich  in  the  abundance  or  quality  of  the 
native  forest  trees.  In  malting  this  list,  it  has  been  a  question 
sometimes  where  to  draw  the  line  bet.veen  trees  and  shrubs, 
Some  of  what  might  be  called  shrubs  in  less-favored  climate, 
grow  to  be  trees  here. 

OAK  FAMILY. 

QUEHCUS    LOBATA-White  Oak-Differs  from  the  Eastern   "White 
Out;"   on    open  spaces;   timber  useful;  abundant ;  fifty  to  sev- 
enty feet  high. 
It  resembles  the  white  oak  of  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the  color 
of  its  bark  and  the  shape  of  its  leaves;  but  its  growth  is  very 
dififerent.    It  has  a  long  acorn  and  is  a  very  large  tree.     It  sel- 
dom reaches  a  greater  hight  than  sixty  feet  and  is  often  wider 
than  high,  sometimes  measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  from  side  to  side.     The  tree  furnishes  no  straight  timber 
and  the  wood  is  soft  and  brittle  and  of  no  use  in  the  arts.     It 
is  not  even  fit  for  fence  rails.     The  tree  is,  however,  very  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  and  is  an  important  element  in  those  "  scenes 
of  quiet  beauty  which  so  often  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
traveler  in  California."     In  groves  it  resembles  the  English 
parks.      At  the  ends  are  branches  which  hang    down    like 
weeping  willows.      The  acorns  once  formed  the  chief  article  of 
food  of  the  Indians  and  are  from  2  to  2^  inches  long. 

The  mistletoe  giows  abundantly  on  the  oak  trees  of  Califor- 
nia. The  Spanish  moss,  {Eoe')'nia  jubata)  which  hangs  in 
long  lace-like  gray  beards  from  the  branches,  also  serves  to  give 
beauty  to  the  groves  in  the  valleys. 

Q.  AQEIF0I.TA— Live  Oak,  Evergreen  Oak,  not  very  abundant ;  form- 
ing groves  ;  thirty  to  ninty  feet  high. 
It  is  a  low,  spreading  tree  much  like  an  apple  tree  in  shape. 
The  foliage  is  dark  and  dense.  The  acorns  small,  thin  and 
sharp  pointed.  The  wood  is  hard,  crooked  in  grain  and  valua- 
ble in  ship  building. 


O    CiivsoLEPls-Canyon  Live  Oak.-A  valuable  timber  tree,  mth 

touTfibered  growth  ;  next  to  the  Eastern  White  Oak.  It  i«  found 

.  -      ^iioTja     The  acorn  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  small 
in  mountain  vaiiBya- 

hazelnut. 
In  the  mountains  north  of  Clear  Lake  a  tough  deciduous  oak 
is  found  with  wood  fit  for  staves  and  wagon  timber,  but  it  is 
so  remote  from  steam  transportation  that  it  has  no  value  at 
present      It  is  said  that  the  second  growth  of  some  of  the 
oaks  in  the  Sacramento  bottom  is  tough  enough  for  plow  beams. 
Q.  DEHBlFLOBA-Chestuut  Oat.  furnishes  tan-bark  of  the  beat  quality. 
It  is  rarely  found,  but  is  ahaudsome  evergreen  tree,  with  leaf 
like  that  of  the  chestnut.     The  bark  is  used  in  tamiing.    It  is 
common  in  Santa  Cruz  county. 

CASTAi^OPeia  'CHBysOPHVLLA- California    Chestnut.  -  Generally 
shrubby,  but  sometimes  fifty  feet  high.     A  variety  called  Pumila. 
shrubby,  on  sandy  hill-sides ;    Chincapin.  called  golden  leaved 
chestnut,  but  only.rarely  found  in  the  mountain  ranges. 
COBYLUS  RoSTBATA-Hazehmt-Eight  to    ten  feet    high,  bearing    - 

abundance  of  nuts. 

MAPLE  FAMILY. 

iEsouLce  CALIFOB^ICA-Buckeye,    Horse  Chestnut.-Ten  to  thirty 
feet  high.    A  really  handsome  and  ornamental  tree  when  prop- 
erly trained. 
It  is  a  low.  spreading  tree  abundant  in  the  valleys  and  foot- 
hUls.    It  likes  to  grow  about  rocky  ledges,  in  ravines  and  on 
banks  of  streams.  The  tree  rarely  exceeds  fifteen  feet  in  hight, 
has  very  dense  foliage  and  rises  fi-om  the  ground  in  a  globular 
form.     It  continues  to  put  forth  large  clusters  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms from  early  spring  until  late  in  the  season.     The  leaves  are 
among  the  first  to  open  in  the  spring.     The  nuts  were  a  staple 
article  of  food  for  the  Indians. 
ACER  MACBOPHYLLUM-Big  Leaved  Maple.-Fifty  to  ninety   feet 

high  ;  somewhat  abundant;  wood  soft  but  valuable. 
Neqdndo  Califoenicum— Box  Elder.— Fifty  to  sixty  feet  high. 

HEATH   FAMILY. 

Arbdtus  Menziessii— A  handsome   tree,  called  "Madrona"hy  the 
Spaniards,  because  it  resembles  the  Strawberry  Tree  of  the  Old 
World.  One  of  our  most  attractive  trees. 
It  is  an  evergreen,  with  an  open  growth,  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  maple,  bright  green  and  lustrous  leaves,  and  a  bright-red 
bark.      Its  hight  is  Hometimes  fifty  feet;  its  diameter  in  the 
trunk  two  feet.     The  leaves  are  oval  in  shape,  three  inches 
long,  pea-green  underneath,  and  dark  and  shining  above.     The 
bark   is  smooth,  and  it  peels  off  at  regular  seasons,  the  new 
bark  is  a  pea-greon,  which  changes  to  a  bright  red.     The  woo 
is  very  hard,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts,  especially 
for  making  the  wooden  stirrup  commonly  used  in  the  State. 
The  tree  bears  a  bright-red  berry   in  clusters,  of  which  the 
birds  are  fond, 

CURRANT     FAMILY. 

RiBEG  Speciosdm— Wild  Currant.— Six  to  ten  feet  high  ;  has  beau- 
tiful Fuchsia-like  flowers. 

R.  Sangu I HEUSi— Growing  to  be  a  small  tree,  twelve  feet  high  ■ 
beautiful  flowers. 
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DOOWOOD   FAMILY. 
COENDS  NuTTALLil— A  amall  tree,  twenty  feet  high;  resemblea  the 

"  Flowering  Dogwood "    of  the  East,  but  ia  more  Bhowy ;   north- 

weatern  part  of  the  county. 
C  Califobnica— On  stream  banks;  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY. 

BAMBUCU8  Glauca— Elder.— Grows  to  be  quite  a  tree,  ten  to  thirty  feet 
high,  and  often  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter, 
COMPOSITiB    FAMILY. 
Of  thia  very  large  family  of  plants,  orily  one  or  two  assume  any- 
thing like  tlie  proportions  vf  a  tree. 

BiGELOViA  Akborescens-A  shrub  four  to  eight  feet  high,  but  grow- 
ing with  the  habit  of  a  tree,  on  dry  hills,  with  pines  and  man- 

zanitas. 
BACCHABIS  PiLULAEIS-Grouodsel  Tree.-The  California  Botany  aays, 

•■2  to  4  feet  high,"  we  have  it  eight  to  ten  feet  high. 
Aectostaphylos  TOMENTOSA-Munzanita.-Six  to  twelve  feet  high; 
berries  abundant,  edible. 
This  is  another  prominent  feature  in  the  Califomian  forest ;  is  a 
dense  clump-like  shrub,  which  grows  as  high  as  twelve  feet, 
and  nearly  as  broad  as  it  is  high.     The  trunk  divides  near  the 
ground  into  several  or  many  branches,  and  these  terminate  in 
I  great  multitude  of  twigs,  so  that  the  shrub  is  a  dense  mass  oE 
branches  and  branchlets,  all  of  which  are  very  crooked.     The 
wood  is  very  dense,  hard  and  dark-red  in  color.     The  bark  .s 
red  and  smooth,  occasionally  peeling  off  and  exposing  anew 
light-green  bark,  which  soon  turns  red.      The  leaves  are  regu- 
larly oval  in  form,  about  an  inch  and  one-half  long,  thick  and 
shining,  and  pea-green  in  color;  they  set  vertically  upon  their 
st.ms.      The  manzanita  bear,  a  pinkish-white  blossorn  m  clus- 
ters, and  these  are  replaced  by  round  red  berries  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,   with  a  pleasant,  acidulous  taste.     The 
shrub  grows  in  the  coa.t  valleys,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
up  near  to  the  Umit  of  perpetual  snow.       The  name  means 
"  little  apple,"  ^nzana  being  the  Spanish  for  apple. 

A  .!»«      Ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  flowering  all  the 
-      ^•r^^::^C::--ty    to   the   woods;  everywhere 

at:Z:r0.iforniaareabnndant3.drichin^p.^^^ 
a  species  of  calycanthus.    without  fragrance,  is    -^^  J  ^^ 
easL.  and  the  ceanothus,  or  California  lUac.  of  whidi  the     ^re 
many  species,  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  growing  abo^t  ten 
feet  higl  with  clusters  of  lilac-like  flowers,  of  var.      sh^es    ^ 
blue,  violet,  and  red,  Recording  to  the  sp^c^es.      T        ree  p 
duces  a  multitude  of  little  twigs,  and  a  dense  toua„ 
•  he  trimmed  into  almost  any  shape. 

PLANE  TEEE  FAMILY.  ^^^^ 

Platanus  RACEMOSOS-Sycamore   or  Buttonwoo  '  .  j^. 

during  along  streams  and  sloughs,  fifty  t«  one  hundred 
wood  valuable,  receives  a  good  polish;  durable. 
There  are  some  fine  specimens  along  ^he  sloughs  and  .re^^^^ 
of  Grand  I.land.  "  Sycamore  slough"  der.vmg  .U  name^_^  ^ 
the  abundance  of  these  trees  in  ^^"7^,^^,^,  ^i^pe.     It 
striking  resemblance  to  the  sycamore  ot  th(J  ^^ 


has  the  same  irregular  growth,  the  same  white,  smooth,  acaly 
bark  and  yellowish  leaf,  but  instead  of  having  only  one  ball 
on  a  stem  it  has  several,  the  stem  running  through  one  or  two, 
and  terminating  in  the  last. 


BCCKTHORN   FAStlLY. 

Rhammus  CALIFOBNiCA-Alder  Buckthorn.-Ten  totwenty  feethigh, 
forming  thickets  ;  wood  soft,  like  Alder.  The  fruit  contains  a  seed 
like  the  coffee  grain,  hence  is  called  "  Wild  Coffee,"  and  the  seeds 
have  been  used  as  coffee,  but  the  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Coffee  plant. 

Ceakothds  THYRSiFLORUS-California  Lilac-Six  to  eighteen  feet 
high;  borders  of  forest;  wood  hard,  makes  good  fuel;  flowers  fra- 
grant  and  handsome. 
C.  PAPILLOSDS-Resembles  the  last ;  not  quite  as  large  ;  six  to  ten  feet 

0.  INCANUS-Hardly  a  tree,  but  a  large,  straggling  shrub  along  creeks. 

PULSE    FAMILY. 

LUPINUS  ABDOBEUS-Tree  Lupine.-Four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
variety  of  fragrant  flowers.    ■ 

HOSE  FAMILY. 

PBUNDS  ILICIFOLIA-Wild  Cherry-Au  evergreen,  fifteen  to  forty  feet 

high. 
NuTTALmACEBA3.FOBMis-OBo  Berry.-Two  to  fifteen  feeth.gh. 

HETEBOMELES  ABBUTIFOLIA-Photinia.-Four  to  twenty  feet  high. 

with  beautiful  red  berries,  ripening  in  December. 
ADEKOSTOMA  FASC.CULATUM-Chaparral,  ChamiraL-Eightto  twenty 

feet  high.      It  covers  thousands  of  acres  in  south-west  part. 
WILLOW   FAMILY. 

S^LixBiaELOvn-Bigelow'sWiUow.-Ten to  fifty  feethigh;  common 
S.L^vrGATA~Smooth  WiUow.-A  handsome  tree,  especialy  when  m 

bloom ;  20  to  40  feet  higli. 
S   SiTCUENSis-^itka  Willow.-Has  a  beautiful  silky  leaf  undernea  h. 
rrthe    running  streams;  ten   to  fifteen    feet  high  ;  generally 

S   BKlcal^TCHAVB-On  hillside 

boirs    of  openings  with  white,    wooly  eatkins.  early  m  Eeb- 

^^"•^^^-  SUMAC  FAMILY. 

.  .T«.-Poison  Oak.-From  a  small  shrub,  three  or  four 

■Hie,.    A  srea.  p.3t  o„  account  of  i.  poUooou.  ,u.>..c  . 
I    i.  .„.eU.e.  called  polsoa  ivy,  t.t  is  noUlke   h.  eastern 

°'  '"T    CuTsl  a      a:  id  tMs  useless  and  dan^evous  plant. 

''^r   Iftht  kn      I    -pidly  c.n,t„unicates  by  the  touch 
eruption  of  theskn^  P  ^,„,i„g  severe  inflama- 

from  one  par   of  the  b  d,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^_,^ 

""■::;ll7rlpo-rThe  eyes  a.eson.eti.e.  closed  up 

"°ff  the  sweL^  .-ound   them;    and  n,any  ca.es  are 
entirely  by  the  swellm  ,,„t  be  recognized 

recorded  of  faces  so  swollen,  that  tliey 
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by  intimate  friends.     Some  pei-sona  are  not  affected  by  the 
touch  of  the  Rhus;  but  instances  have  occurred  wherom  per- 
sons supposing  themselves,  after  long  experience,  to  be  free 
from  danger,  have  at  last  been  poisoned;  and  when  the  virus 
has  once  taken  hold,  the  system  is  always  very  easily  affected 
from  that  time  forward.     Even  passing  to  the  leeward  of  tlie 
hush  on  a  windy  day.  or  going  through  the  smoke  of  a  fire  in 
which  it  is  burning,  will  bring  the  poison  to  the  surface  again. 
The  poison  oak-the  leaves  often  resemble  those  of  the  white 
oak  in  shape-abounds  in  the  grounds  adapted  to  picnics  near 
the  large  towns,  and  many  persons  are  affected  by  it  on  such 
occasions.     Many  remedies  are  in  use.  but  none  are  regarded  as 
a  certain  cure.     Among  them  are  steam  baths,  lotions  of  kero- 
sene, manzanita  leaves,  leaves  of  the  wUd  sunflower,  {Grindelia) 
common  salt,  saleratus.  saltpeter,  bay  rum.  and  alcohol— each 
being  used  separately— poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  the  eating 
of  the  buds  of  the  poisonous  plant,  and  homeopathic  Bhus  pills." 
The  poison  oak  thrives  best  on  a  moist  soil,  and  in  the  shade. 
In  a  thicket  with  other  bushes  it  sends  up  many  thin  stalks 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  large  luxuriant  leaves  at  the  top. 
In  the  shade,  the  leaves  are  green;  in  the  open,  dry  grounfl, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  without  support  from  other  bushes,  the 
poison  oak  is  a  low,  poverty-stricken  little  shrub,  with  a  few 
redish  leaves. 

LAUBEL  FAMILY. 

Oreodaphne  CALiFOEincA— Bay  Tree  or  jVIountain  Laurel.— A  valu- 
able tree  for  cabinet  and  furniture  work,  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Beautiful  for  inside  finish 
of  houaea. 

MESERETJM  FAMILY. 

DiKOA  Paltjbtbis— Leatherwood.— A  buah  aix  to  ten  feet  high;  same  as 
the  Eastern  species  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England- 

PINE  FAMILY. 

PlNUSlNSiGMiS— Monterey  Pine.— Sparingly  in  northern  section;  well 
known  as  the  most  common  cultivated  Pine;of  rapid  growth,  reach" 
ing  sixty  feet  high  in  a  few  years. 
PiNUS  PONDEROSA— Yellow  Pine.— High,  sandy  ridgea;    a  valuable 
tiniber,  reaching  one  hundred  feet  in  bight. 
It  sometimes  reaches  a  diameter  of  seven  feefc,  and  is  next 
in  size  among  the  pines  of  California  to  the  sugar-pine.     Its 
leaves  grow  in  threes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  giving  the 
foliage  a  peculiarly  tufted  appearance.     The  color  of  the  leaves 
is  a  dark  yellowish  green.     The  bark  is  of  a  light  yellowish 
brown  or  cork' color,  and  is  divided  into  large,  smopth  plates 
about  four  inches  vn.de  and  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long.     It 
is  found  on  the  Coast  Range  and  is  valuable  for  timber. 
PiKue  ToBEECTJLATA — ^Knotty  Pine. — A  handsome  little  Pine,  forty  to 

sixty  feet  high,  with  symmetrical  clusters  of  cones. 
Sequoia  Sempebvibens— Kedwood. — Sometimes  reaching  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  hight.     It  is  only  to  be  found  in  Colusa  in  small  num- 
bers on  Mt,  St.  John. 
It  is  second  in  size  and  first  in  commercial  value  of  all  the 
trees  of  California.    It  is  found  in  dense  forests  on  the  coast 
line,  where  it  is  reached  by  the  ocean  fogs.     Many  of  the  trees 


are  five  feet  in  diameter.  200  feet  high,  and  80  feet  to  the  first 
mlibs      The  wood  is  dark  red  in  color,  close  in  texture,  soft 
light,  straight-grained,  free-splitting,  and  durable.     It  is  unsur- 
passable for  railroad  ties,  good  for  the  inside  finish  of  houses, 
and  tolerable  for  such  furniture  as  does  not  need  to  be  very 
strong.     The  redwood  trees  have  been  cut  down"  from  large 
areas,  hut  the  rooots  throw  up  shoots  which  soon  grow  again 
into  trees;  and  if  carefully  managed,  there  would  be  no  decrease 
in  the  area  covered  by  this  valuable  growth ;  but  under  neglect, 
other  conifers  are  encroaching  on  it.     In  some  places  the  roots 
of  the  redwood  have  been  dug  up,  as  on  the  hills  back  of  Oak- 
and;  and  as  the  foilage  of.  the  Sequoias  not  only  shades  the 
ground,  but  also  condenses  the  moisture  of  the  fogs,  the  land 
thus  deprived  of  its  protection  has  lost  the  moisture  and  the 
numerous  sprmgs  found  on  it  thirty  years  ago.     A  redwood  in 
Santa  Cruz  county,  known  as  Fremont's  tree,  is  275  feet  high, 
and  19  feet  in  diameter,  6  feet  above  the  ground;  and  many 
trees  still  larger  are  found  between  the  Klamath  and  Russian 
rivers.     Near  the  road  between  Eureka  and  Areata,  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  there  is  a  tree  that  measures  Gl  feet  in  circum- 
ference of  trunk. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  thase  groves  of  timber  in  these  mountains 
should  be  cut  away  would  not  the  region  become  as  barren  as 
the  mountains  north  and  south  of  them.  We  think  not.  The 
redwood  is  especially  hard  to  kill;  for  a  score  of  young  sprouts 
will  immediately  spring  from  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  rains  would. in  a  little  time  bring  into 
existence  a  crop  of  trees  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  ones. 
Although  the  supply  of  timber  is  very  great  in  these  mountains 
it  cannot  be  considered  inexhaustible.  The  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  consequent  demand  for  building  material  and 
fuel  vnl\  in  time  lead  to  the  denudation  of  the  regions  nearest 
the  large  cities.  Consequently  a  preservative  policy  should  he 
adopted  at  an  early  day  by  which  a  portion  of  the  land  should 
retain,  at  least,  the  younger  growth  for  future  use.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  wise  policy  to  enforce  a  law  to  this  effect  if  it  can- 
not be  done  otherwise.  The  general  future  good  of  our  State 
requires  it,  and  especially  the  places  in  and  near  the  timbered 
lands. 

PiKDS  Laumbertiana— Sugar  Pine.— Is  abundant  on  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  St.  John  and  Snow  Mountain. 
It  is  the  most  magnificent  tree  of  all  the  pine  kind,  and 
indeed  it  has  no  superior  in  the  vegetable  creation,  save  the 
mammoth  and  the  redwood,  the  confessed  monarchs  of  the  plant 
kingdom.  It  is  closely  related,  to  the  white  pine  (Pijws  <Sro- 
hus)oi  the  eastern  States;  "  tliough,"  as  Dr.  Newberry  saya, 
"like  all  the  conifers  ou  the  Pacific  coast,  it  exhibit-s  a  sym- 
metry and  perfection  of  figure,  a  healthfulness  and  vigor  of 
growth,  not  attained  by  the  trees  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  mature  tree  sometimes  reaches  a  hight  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  twenty,  but  it  rarely  exceeds 
two  hundred  and  ten.    The  young  trees  of  the  3Ugai--pine  give 
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early  promise  of  the  majesty  to  wliich  they  subsequently  attain. 
They  are  unmistakably  young  giants;    even  when  having  a 
trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  their  remote  and  regularly-whorled 
branches,  like  the  stem  covered  with  a  smooth,  grayish-green 
bark,  showing  that,  although  so  large,  the  plant  is  still  '  in  the 
milk,'  and  has  only  begun  its  life  of  many   centuries.     The 
sugar-pine  conspicuously  exhibits  one  of  the  most  general  and 
striking  characteristics  of  the  conifers — the  great  development 
of  the  trunk  at  the  expense  of  the  branches.     Nearly  the  whole 
growth  is  thrown  into  the  trunk,  which  generally  stands  with- 
out a  flaw  or  flexure,  a  perpendicular  cone,  all  its  transverse 
sections  accurately  circular,  sparsely  set  with  branches,  which, 
in  their  insignificance,  seem  like  the  festoons  of  ivy  wreathing 
about  the  columns  of  some  ancient  ruin.     The  leaves  are  three 
inches  long,  dark  bluish-green  in  color  and  they  gi'ow  in  groups 
of  five.     The  foilage  is  not  dense.     The  cones  are  large,  some- 
times eighteen  inches  long  by  four  thick.     The  wood  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  white  pine — white,  soft,  homogeneous,  straight- 
gi-ained,  clear,  and  free-splitting."     It  furnishes  the  best  lumber 
in  the  State  for  the  "inside  work"  of  houses,  and  is  the  chief 
building  material  used  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.     The  tree  derives, 
its  name  from  a  sweet  resin  which  exudes  from  the  duramen 
or  hard  wood  of  the  tree.     This  resin  is  sugar-like  in  appearance 
granulation,  and  taste,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
manna  of  the  cbug-stores,  except  by  a  slight  terebinthine  flavor. 
The  pine  sugar  is  cathartic.     It  is  found  in  small  quantities 
only,  though  it  is  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  it  were 
collected  by  a  man  who  devoted  himself  for  a  few  weeks  to 
the  business  of  gathering  it. 

Several  mills  have  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
in  Colusa  county,  and  quantities  of  sugar,  yellow,  and  spruce 
pine  are  manufactured  into  lumber  which  has  been  mainly  used 
along  Stoney  creek  and  near  there.  But  little  attention  has  as 
yet  been  given  to  this  valuable  industry. 

ToBBEYA   Califobnica— Nutmeg  Tree.— A    valuable    timber.    The 
nuts  are  not  like  the  Nutmeg,  except  in   appearance,  outside 
The  meat  is  edible,  but  the  squirrels  usually  get  it;  growa  50  to  80 
feet  high,  and  two  or  three  feet  io  diameter. 
LiPCECDEUS  DECURHEKS-White  Cedar.-Is  found  from  Mount  Shastfl 
to  the  Tejon  Pass.    The  trunk  is  usually  angular.    It  grows  one 
hundred  feet  in  bight  and  seven  feet  thick  in  the  trunk. 
These  are  some  of  the  chief  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  found  in 
Colusa  county.     While  many  of  these  are  commonly  seen  in  the 
vaUeys  and  ravines,  othei-s  are  rarely  found  except  upon  the 
highest  mountain  sides. 

California  has  no  indigenous  elms,  hickory,  beech,  birch,  per- 
simmon, mulberry,  sassafras,  locust,  catalpa,  or  magnolia  trees. 
We  have  willows  and  cottonwood.  which  differ  little  in  appear- 
ance irom  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

WILD    BERRIES,    FRUITS   AND    ROOTS. 

There  are  Wild  grapes,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  huckleber- 


ries,  raspberries,  salraonberries,  and  strawberries.  Will  S. 
Green  says;  "  The  raspberry  grew  wild,  but  never  in  the  great 
quantities  in  which  the  blackberry  was  found.  The  latter,  for 
a  great  many  years,  has  been  quite  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Indian  squaws,  who  gather  and  sell  them  to  the  whites.  There 
are  a  few  left  yet,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  vines  have  had  to 
give  place  to  products  of  greater  value.  Our  wild  blackberry 
is  not  so  large  as  the  tame,  nor  as  the  wild  berry  of  the  Eastern 
States,  but  it  is  of  a  verv  much  better  flavor  than  either.  The 
wild  grape  grows  all  through  the  timber  along  the  river.  The 
berry  is  small  and  very  full  of.  seed,  but  when  perfectly  ripe. 
has  a  very  fine  flavor.     It  is  better  for  jelly  than  any  other." 

A  trufile.  or  a  root  resembling  it,  is  found  in  the  valleys. 
The  grizzly  bear  consider  it  a  delicacy,  and  frequently  digs 
it  up. 

Of  the  barberries,  we  have  three  or  four  shrubby  plants,  all 
worthy  members  of  that  family.  Some  are  used  in  medicine, 
and  others  have  berries  not  unpleasant  to  eat. 

The  amole,  {Ghlorogaliim  povieridianum)  or  soap-plant,  has 
an  onion-like,  bulbous  root,  which,  when  rubbed  in  water, 
makes  a  lather  like  soap,  and  is  good  for  removing  dirt.  It 
was  extensively  used  for  washing,  by  the  Indians  and  Spanish 
Californians,  previous  to  the  American  conquest.  The  amole 
has  a  stalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  from  which  branches  about 
eighteen  inches  long  sprmg  out.  The  branches  are  covered 
with  buds,  which  open  in  the  night,  beginning  at  the  root  of 
the  boughs,  about  four  inches  of  a  branch  opening  at  a  time. 
The  next  night,  the  buds  of  another  four  inches  open,  and  so  on. 
The  dry  bulb  abounds  in  tough  fibers,  which  are  separated 
from  the  other  material,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair  in 
mattresses. 

CREEPING   VINES   AND   PLANTS. 

Along  the  lower  land  of  the  river  and  sloughs,  and  among 
the  timber,  the  wild  pea  or  pea-vine  grew  to  a  very  great  bight. 

"There  is,"  says  Will  S.  Green,  "a  wild  hemp  growing  upon  the 
low  lands,  from  which  the  Indians  used  to  make  fish  nets,  and 
rope  for  all  purposes.  It  grows  to  a  great  hight,  and  we  have 
thought  it  possible  to  make  its  cultivation  of  practical  value. 
The  bark  is,  however,  covered  with  a  very  fine  nettle,  which  is 
extremely  painful  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The 
nettle  is  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  mch  in  length,  and  is  as  fine 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of,  but  it  will  irritate  the  .skm  of 
cattle  and  horses  as  readily  as  that  of  a  man.  We  have  seen 
horses  made  very  sick  by  going  through  it." 

In  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  is  found  the  yerba  buena, 
(Spanish  for  "good  herb")  a  creeping  vine,  bearing  some 
resemblance  in  its  leaf  and  vine  to  the  wild  strawberry.  It  has 
a  strong  perfume,  half-way  between  peppermmt  and  camphor. 

Wild  tobacco  grows  on  the  sandbars  and  other  low  laud. 
The  Indians  used  it,  but  the  leaf  is  very  small.  The  flower  and 
the  seed  pods  are,  however,  exactly  like  our  cultivated  tobacco. 
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A  ch^i^  may  be  seen  cUmbing  over  trees  and  bushes  along 
our  creeks.  When  the  ^hite.  silky  flo^vera  are  gone,  the  iru.t- 
ing,  with  its  long  white  tails  (one  to  two  inches),  gives  the  trees 
over  which  it  twines,  a  beautiful  appearance  during  the  winter 
months.  We  have  the  little  "  wmd  flower,"  Aneraone  Femo- 
rosa,  so  much  loved  in  the  East.  With  us  it  grows  larger,  and 
none  the  lass  beautiful.  The  columbine,  (AquUegia  truncata). 
has  a  beauty  not  inferior  to  any  of  its  relatives,  and  the  lark- 
spurs, of  which  there  are  four  or  five  species,  all  perennial,  have 

great  beauty. 

Twining  over  trees  and  undergrowth,  there  is  a  vine  some- 
what like  a  cucumber.  It  is  Megarrhiza,  commonly  known  as 
"  Big  Boot."  It  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  covered 
with  prickles.  Often  the  root  is  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  long,  whUst  the  vine  may  be 
fifty  feet  long. 

Another  vine,  often  found  with  the  above,  is  a  convolvulus 
(a  oceidentalis).     It  has  white  flowers;  large  and  handsome. 

SWAMP  VEGETATION. 

The  swamp  lands  abound  with  reeds,  or  tule  as  they  are  here 
called.  The  round  tule,  (Scirpus  lacustris)  the  principal  species, 
has  no  leaf,  but  a  plam,  round  stalk,  sometimes  an  inch  thick  at 
the  butt,  and  fifteen  feet  high,  but  usually  not  more  than  half 
so  large.  It  will  gi-ow  in  places  constantly  covered  with  water 
several  feet  deep,  forms  a  thick  mat  with  its  roots,  and  cannot 
be  killed  readily. . 

The  triangular  tule  grows  in  shallower  water,  or  ha  land  dry 
for  portions  of  the  year,  and  neat  cattle  get  fat  on  it. 

The  cat-tail  flag  grows  with  the  tule,  but  in  drier  land  than 
the  others,  and  can  be  killed  out  with  leas  diflBculty.  The 
stalks  are  used  by  coopers  to  put  between  the  staves  in  their 
casks,  and  the  fiber  of  the  flower  or  cat-tail  has  been  gathered 
for  mattresses  and  pillows. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

The  herbaceous  flowering  plants  are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
only  speak  briefly  of  the  members  of  a  few  families. 

The  buttercups  are  represented  by  the  Ranunculus  Califor- 
nicus,  which,  during  the  whole  year,  may  be  seen  with  its 
yellow  flowers,  in  moist,  grassy  places. 

Conspicuous  along  the  shaded  streams  and  moist  hillsides,  are 
several  species  of  the  "Monkey  Flower,"  Minulus  Dougluaii, 
M.  hitmis,  M.  7no3chatU8{t'hG  musk  plant),  and  on  di-y  grassy 
hills,  the  M.  glutinosus.  With  the  latter,  and  about  moist 
cUfis,  the  Gollinsi-a  Ucolo7'  grows.  This  has  a  beautiful  flower, 
and  is  often  cultivated. 

There  are  four  species  of  beautiful  violets,  three  in  the  woods 
and  one  in  the  fields. 

Two  species  of  "  Spring  Beauty,"  Clwyttmia,  are  found  in 


abundance.    Also  a  beautiful  mallow  flowering  early  in  the 
spring  in  fields,  quite  attractive,   and  among  the  first  spring 

flowers. 

The  lupines  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all  handsome— about 
ten  species  of  the  ibrty  to  fifty  belong  to  California.  We  have 
also  a  large  proportion  of  the  clovers— ten  out  of  the  twenty- 
six  credited  to  California.  Many  of  them  are  showy  and  sin- 
gular in  shape,  besides,  they  furnish  good  forage  for  horses  and 
cattle.  We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  lupines.  Wild  peas 
abound,  and  cattle  get  fat  on  them  in  the  mountain  ranges. 

Two  wild  roses,  one  in  the  woods,  and  the  other  on  the  open 
lands,  are  found.  They  are  both  very  fragrant,  both  beautiful, 
but  not  as  showy  as  cultivated  roses. 

Evening  primroses,  two  or  three  members  of  the  family,  are 
weU  worth  cultivation,  especially  Zauschn^ria,  Clarkia,  one  or 
two  species  of  (Enotliera  and  Godetia. 

The  Poppy  family  is  represented  by  three  or  four  beautiful 
species,  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  Esclisclwltzia,  and  two 
species  of  Flatystigma  being  among  them.  "  This  beautiful 
orange  poppy,  which  an  old  Rusian  bear  of  a  botanist  has 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  the  name  Esclischoltzia,  but  which  long 
ago  some  poetic  Spaniard,  neither  a  flower  'sharp,'  nor  a  flat- 
terer of  flower  sharps,  taking  a  hint  from  nature,  as  men  were 
modest  enough  to  do  in  his  time,  christened  Elcopo  de  OJ-o[the 
golden  cup.]  Every  such  tract  .where  tbe  sumptuous  blossoms 
stand  thick,  reminds  one  of  the  '  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 
They  are  peculiarly  joyous  looking  flowers,  massed  together, 
dancing  and  hob-nobbing,  and  lifting  their  golden  goblets  to  be 
filled  by  the  morning  sun." 

BEAUTIFUL  FLORAL  SCENE. 

In  March  or  April,  in  May  or  June,  whenever  we  choose  to 
look,  there  is  a  glow  of  bright  colore  on  fields  and  hillsides.  The 
air  is  perfumed  with  a  pleasant  fragrance.  There  is  such  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  .we  cannot  count  them.  The  lupine,  the 
orthocarpus.  grindelia,  wyethia,  erithichium,  bferia  and  malva- 
strum,  and  others  too  numerous,  but  not  unworthy  to  mention, 
mingled  their  colors  and  fragrance,  and  we  stand  enchanted  m 
a  field  of  beauty.  Botanical  names  and  terms  are  but  luggage 
to  worry  and  perplex.  We  forget  it  alt,  and  only  feelandknow 
the  charm  that  surrounds  us. 

Grace  Greenwood,  writing  in  May,  said  : — "The  grand  Cali- 
fornia flower-show  is  at  its  higlit.  Anythmg  more  gorgeously 
beautiful  than  the  display  in  meadows  and  wild  pasture  lands, 
on  hill-side  and  river-side,  it  were  impossible  for  any  onebutamad 
florist  to  imagine.  Along  the  railroads  on  either  hand  runs 
continuously  the  rich,  radiant  bloom.  Your  sight  becomespained, 
your  very  brain  bewildered,  by  watching  the  galloping  rainbow. 
There  are  great  fields,  in  which  flowei-s  of  many  sorts  are  min- 
gled m  a  perfect  carnival  of  color  ;  then  come  exclusive  family 
gathermgs,  where  the  blues,  the  crimsons,  or  the  purples,  have 
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•fc  all  their  own  way  ;  and  every  now  and  then  you  come  upon 
great  tracts,  resplendent  with  the  most  royally  gorgeous  of  wild 

flowers. 

Of  wild  flowers  there  are  a  great  variety  and  abundance  in 

California,  and  they  have  their  different  seasons  for  blooming  ; 
and  ia  canons  where  the  soil  is  always  moist,  flowers  may  be 
seen  in  every  month  of  the  year.  In  the  spring-time  the  hills 
are  frequently  covered  with  them,  and  their  red,  blue,  or  yellow 
petals  hide  everything  else.  Each  month  has  its  flowers. 
In  March  the  grass  of  a  valley  may  be  hidden  under  red,  in 
April  under  blue,  and  in  May  under  yellow  blos.soms. 

If  we  go  to  the  woods  in  the  summer-time,  after  the  fields 
begin  to  brown  with  age  and  ripeness,  and  find  some  shady 
brook  passing  under  the  ald^-rs,  the  bay  trees,  the  pines  and  the 
oaks  we  shall  enjoy  the  scene  with  no  less  fervor.  Here  are  the 
fern^.  a  numerous  family,  the  wood   mosses  and  the  lichens. 
Here'  are   lilies,    saxifrages,    equisetae,    orchids,    sedges,  holy- 
grass  and  liverworts.     The  birds  serenade  us  from  the  tree-tops, 
and  the  brook  sings  a  song  of    content  as  it   goes  joyfully 
towards  the  sea.  We  will  not  try  to  entice  the  trout  from  then- 
native  element,  because  they  are  more  beautiful  there  than  m 
our  fish  ba^sket.      Let  us  fill  the  latter  with  treasures  of  the 
floral  km«dom  for  our  home  decorations. 

With  the  first  rains,  usually  in  October,  plant  life  starts  anew, 
or  rather,  the  old  are  refreshed,  and. flower  buds,  checked  by 
the  dry  weather,  burst  and  come  into  bloom.  Gra.ss  sprmgs  up 
from  a  long  summer  sleep,  for  not  until  the  first  of  February 
ea.  we  say  that  spring  really  begins.  Then  t---bud 
begin  to  swell  and  open  with  the  warm  days  and  the  bounff^d 
rains  that  have  fallen. 

These  rains  may  come  in  Deeember,  January,  or  February 
and  until  they  do  come,  the  earth,  in  the  districts  not  covere 
with  timber,  is  brown.      The  gvass  continues  green  ur.U  J  n^^ 
when  it  begins  to  dry  up  and  turn  yellow  and  brown,  whrcl 
:„  0.  then-predomin'ate  in  the  landscape  until  *>-;--- 
again.    The  death  of  the  grass,  except  at  Ingh  d-at.ons^ 
caused  not  by  the  cold  but  by  the  drouth;  and    m  tho«^ 
lllhenL  praises  of  lndianaanc,lllim.is.ec^^ 

with  snow,  the  valleys  of  California  are  dressed  m  the 
green  of  young  grass. 

FEKSS  AND  WHEBE  TO  FIND  THEM. 

We  here  give  a  list  Of  the  more  common  fe».  -.,  as  - 
found  in  the  mountain  ravines  and  gorges,  and  often  soug 
about  the  springs  and  pleasure  resorts;  _ 
0«KO»a.MM^olda.dBiiver  .ero,-Tr..,u,a™^a 

A  beautiful  plant  with  deep-g.een  leaves  on  the  upp 
and  sUver  or  golden-dusted  unde^neatl. —^  to^a„  ^^  ^^^^^ 

CH.,..«H.s-Lip    r--?'cru°rYo    li;e  and  nerth  to  Sl.a..a 
Barbara,  San  Diego,  banla  Grun, 
oouaty.    Sonrewhat  rare.    Boeky    erevrees. 


Viscida.  Davenport.    South-eastern  to  Downieville.    Discovered  by 

Lemmon  and  Parry. 
Myriophylla,  Desv.    Late  county  to  San  Diego. 

A  beautiful  genus,  most  abundant  in  dry  barren  regions, 
among  rock.s. 
Chyptoghamme— AUosorua  of    some    autliora.      AcrosticLoides,    R. 

Brown.    West  side  Sierras,  from  nortlieru  to  southern. 
Pell^ka— Cliff  Brake.— Oruithopua.  Hooker.    Common  on  sandy  hill- 
sides.    Central. 
A  very  pretty  genus  of  ferns,  easily  cultivated,  and  improved 
as  house-plants  or  outdoors. 

pTBitis-Cflmmon  Brake.— Aquilina,    L.    Found  everywhere   around 
the    globe.     Oura  is  a  var.  called  lanuginosa,  and  only  differH  in 
having  a  kind  of  woolly  hairs  frrowing  on  the  fronds. 
I    ADIAHTUM-Maidenhair.-Pedatum,  L.    Moist  shady  cliffs  of  streams 
'  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  U.  S. 

Emarginatum,  Hooker.    Similar  localities  but  more  general.    This  is 
the  A.  Chilenes.     Central  and  southern. 
POLYromUM-Polypody.-Vulgare.  L.    Northern.    Scouleri,  H.  &  G. 
Central,,  rare.    Californicum.  Kaulf.  Common. 
P  Californicum  is  exceedingly  variable,  according  to  the  place 
in  which  it  grows.  Its  difi-erent  forms  have  led  to  a  variety  of 
names    such  as  intermedium  falcatum,  occidentale,  etc.,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  need  for  so  many  species^     And  it  is 
possible  that  P.  Vulgare,  which  is  credited  to  northern  Cahfor- 
nia  and  Oregon,  may  include  all  the  rest. 

LOMAI^IA-Joiated  Po.l  Fero.-Spieant.  Dbbv.  From  Santa  Cruz  to 
Oregon.  Deep  ravine,  in  mountains.  Bare  below  Contral  Cab- 
fornia.     The  fruiting  fronds  resemble  slender  bean  pad.s. 

.     Pl,nin    Fern-Radicana,     var.     Americana,  Hooker. 

lI  oounty.    Oae  of  our  largest  and  ,o.t  showy  fe,™.    lo  the 
mountains  about  springs.  _ 

^,    Snleenwort  -Triehomanes.  L.,  var.  inc.sum  Moore. 
^"""f     "a   Eerrh.     Common  along  beds  'of  mountain  streams 
throughout  the  btate. 
Pplton    1877.    Locality  not  given. 

'        «l    lrlerFern-Fragilis,Bernh.     Throughout  Califor- 
C.sxorx.ms-Bladder  r    n^  E   Hooker.     Extremely  variable. 

,U..ncludi      thevar  ^^^^^,    ,^„,,,,  ,,, 

^^^'°Trrt:  —  -^  ,,,,_  Eaton,  found  in  the 

northern.      ' 


^''""''      Rwart.     In  the  mountains.    One  form  of  this  has  been 
Aculeatum,  Swartz. 

known  as  A.  Californicum. 

Kevadense   EaU.n.    S-r-^^  ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^  „„,^,. 
Argutum,  i\.auu- 
,,.re.eai.teengeneraand^^^-«-- 

come  within  other  specifichnnts. 

,    .     ■    1  .vtirle  we  find  ourselves  indebted 
■   ™  tliiti  botanical  aiticic  wc  u" 

plants.  , 
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Secret  and    Benevolent   Soci- 
eties. 

Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Good  Templars,  Knights 
■of    Honor,     Sons    of    Temperance,    WorK 
men,  etc.  

KASONIG  FRATERNITY. 

COLUSA  LODGE,  NO.   142,  F.  AND  A.  M. 

This  lodge  was  organized  November  19,1859.  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members:  M.  A.  Britton.  0.  C.  Carroll,  W.  F. 
Goad.  Ed.  Hoole,  John  H.  Liening,  J.  B.  Laing,  and  Frank 
Spaulding.  The  officers  first  elected  were:  John  H.  Lienmg. 
W.  M.;  W.  F.  Goad,  S.  W.;  Frank  Spaulding.  J.  W.  Of  these 
Messrs.  Goad  and  Liening  are  still  active  members. 

The  greatest  number  of  members  at  any  one  time  was 
eighty-two, and  atthe present  time  is  fifty-six. 

The  lodge  owns  the  second-story  of  a  fine  new  two-story 
brick  building  lately  erected  opposite  the  court-house,  and  esti- 
mated in  value  at  S2,500.  Stated  meetings  are  held  in  this  fine 
hall.  The  present  officers  are:  J.  R-  Totman,  W.  M.;  A.  G.  La- 
cium,  S.  W.;  J.  D.  McNary,  J.  W.;  J.  W.  Goad,  Treasurer;  R. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

EQUALITY  LODGE,   NO.    240,   F.   AND   A.   M. 

This  lodge  is  also  located  in  Colusa  and  was  organized  in 
July,  1875.  The  first  officers  were :  J.  B.  Cooke,  W.  M.;  E. 
W.  Cameron,  S.  W.;  W.  D.  Dean,  J.  W.;  E.  W.  Jones,  Treas- 
urer; G.  J.  Spittler,  Secretary.  The  lodge  meets  on  Thursday 
evenings.  The  present  officers  are:  J.  B.  Cooke,  W.  M.;  J.  B. 
DeJarnatt,  S.  W.;  E.  De  St.  Maurice,  J.  W.;  J.  Furth,  Treas- 
urer; "W.  T.  Beville,  Secretary.  The  lodge  numbers  fifty-six 
members. 

HEWVILLE     LODGE,  NO,    205,    F.    AND   A.  BL 


The  records  of  this  lodge  were  destroyed  in  December,  1872, 
at  the  burning  of  H.  A.  Beaton's  store,  in  Newville,  so  that  a 
list  of  charter  members  cannot  be  obtained.  It  was  organized 
May  4, 1870-  The  first  officers  were:  Henry  W.  Brown,  W. 
M.;  John  Curtis,  S.'W.;  Mark  Bailey,  J.  W.  The  lodge  num- 
bers thirty-two  members  and  meets  on  the  Saturday  of  or  nest 
succeeding  the  full  moon  in  each  month,  in  their  Masonic 
building,  valued  at  $2,000.  -The  present  officers  are:  Rufus  G. 
Burrows,  W.  M.;  John  A.Price,  S.  W.;  David  Markham,  J.  W. 

LAUREL  LODGE,   NO.    245.    F.    AND   A.   M. 


M.  Hoohheimer,  W,  M.;  E.  M.  Tyler,  J.  W.;  J.  R,  Troxel,  Sec- 
retary. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FFLLOWS. 

COLUSA   LODGE,   NO.   133.  I.   0.   0.  F. 

This  lodge  was  organized  in  May,  1867.  with  the  following 
charter  members:  Moses  Stinchfield,  W.  F.  Goad.  P.  S.  Gulp, 
Jackson  Hart,  J.  G.  Shelton,  Wm.  H.  Pollard,  John  H.  Byers. 
O,  F.  Cook,  Charles  Spaulding. 

This  lodge  has  just  moved  into  a  new  hall  on  Market  street, 
opposite  the  court-house.  They  have  a  fine  lodge-room,  70x40 
feet,  and  newly  furnished  by  the  society,  and  valued  at  about 
S2  000.  The  greatest  number  of  members  at  any  one  time  has 
been  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  the  present  number  is 
ninety-nine.    The  lodge  spent  S2,700  in  benefits  and  charities, 

for  the  year  1879. 

The  officei-s  now  are:  Jas.  W.  Porter,  N.  G.;  W.  H.  Brasfield, 
V.  G.;  J.  F.  Wharton,  Secretary  ;  H.  Mitchel,  Treasurer. 

COLUSA  ENCAMPMENT,  NO.  55,  L  O.  0.  F. 

The  first  or  charter  members  wltc  :  C.  Kopf,  H.  Mitchel,  E. 
Chapin,  0.  S.  Mason,  M.  B.  Fan-is.  Aug.  Frank,  J.  H.  Byers,  J 
W.  Ficklin,  W.  H.  Smith,  and  was  organized  February,  1876. 

The  present  officers  are:  J.  M.  Banks,  C.  P.;  Henry  Gurnsey, 
H.  P.;  L.  H.  Dewey,  S.  W.;  H.  Mitchel,  Treasurer;  R.  Jones, 
Scribe.  There  are  now  about  fifty  members  and  the  lodge 
meets  in  the  new  hall,  heretofore  mentioned. 

CENTRAL  LODGE,  NO.  229,  I.  O.  0.  F. 

This  lodge  was  organized  at  Williams,  a  short  time  since,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  lodge-rooms  in  the  county.  The  follow- 
ing act  as  officers  for  the  current  term,  January  17,  1880 :  C. 
S.  Jones,  N.  G.;  A.  S.  Martin,  V.  G.;  R.  W.  Wilsey.  Recordmg 
Secretary;  K  Nelke,  Permanent  Secretary;  B.  H.  Peters, 
Treasurer. 

MONROE  LODGE,  NO.  289,  I.  O.  0.  F. 

The  District  Deputy  Grand  Master.  H.  Mitchel.  organized 
this  lodge,  at  Willows,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1880.  Thefollow- 
ing  persons  were  elected  and  inbtalled  for  the  present  term; 
John  F.  Keenan,  N.  G.;  W.  J.  Park,  V.  G.;  Charles  S.  Jackson, 
Secretary;  Fred  Hansen,  Treasurer.  The  lodge  meets  on 
Thursday  evening  of  each  week  at  Masonic  Hall. 
I 

PRINCETON  LODGE,  NO.  261,  L  O.  O.  F. 


Thislodge  is  in  successful  operation  at  Willows.      Its  date  of 
organization  we  were  unable  to  learn.     The  present  officers  are : 


This  lodge  was  organized  January  15,  1877.  The  fii-st  mem- 
bers were  :  C.  Coget,  H.  Ellen,  .1.  P.  Klemuier,  1.  Pious,  A.  Kim- 
ball, D.  M.  McCullan,  Fred  Quint.  Of  these  there  arc  now  active 
members.  F.  Quint,  H.  Ellen.  J.  Ploux,  Daniel  McCullani.   The 
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greatest  number  of  members  was  thirty-five,  and  the  present 
number  is  thirty-three.  The  lodge  is  in  good  financial  condi- 
tion and  meets  every  week  on  Saturday.  The  officers  for  this 
term  are:  B.  Coover,  N.  G.;  D.  McCullam,  V.  G.;  H.  R. 
Parker,  Secretary  ;  J.  T.  Seisanaus,  Treasurer;  J.  Fore,  War- 
den; M.  Messmore,  Con.;  I.  L.  McDaniel,  I,  G.;  John  Aunuud, 
R.  S.  N.  G.;  M.  Heron,  L.  S.  N.  G.;  T.  Murphy,  R.  S.  S.; 
H,  McDaniel,  L.  S.  S.;   A.  Shaver,  Chaplain. 

GRAND   ISLAND   LODGE,   NO.   266,  I.   O.   O.   F. 

This  lodge  meets  in  the  upper  part  of  Grimes  Hall,  -which  the 
lod^e  owns,  every  Saturday  evening.  It  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 10,  1877,  with  the  following  meinbei-s:  Samuel  Gilmour,D. 
P.  Robinson,  William  Caldwell,  J.  A.  Winship,  J.  C.  Frazier, 
C.  M.  Thompson,  Charles  Latham,  G.  G.  Stimson.B.  Viney,  and 
others.  Tbere  are  now  forty-one  members.  The  present  officers 
officers  are:  J.  H.  Williamson,  N.  G.;  Charles  Winship,  V.  G.; 
A.  A.  Thayer,  Secretary ;  S.  Gilmour,  Permanent  Secretary ;  J. 
W.Browning,  Treasurer. 

KNIGHTS   OF    HONOR. 

COLUSA  LODGE,  NO.  1688,  K.  OF  H. 

This  lodge  was  organized  at  Colusa,  July  10,  1879,  and  is 
the  only  one  in  the  county  at  present.  The  charter  members 
were:  J.  H.  Pope.  J.  F.  Wharton,  H.  Miller.  Dr.  J.  M.  Banks, 
Henry  Wescott,  D.  Warner,  L.  R.  Stover,  J.  C.  Martin,  R.  C. 
Montgomer}^  W.  H.  Martin,  Victor  Thurston,  E.  C.  Lark,  O. 
Sallady,  H.  Goldschmidt,  S.H.  P.  Davis,  Samuel  Houchins,  Wm. 
Frazier,  S.  R.  Murdock,  J.  R.  Samuel,  W.  C.  Atherden,  G.  A. 
Kern,  W.  T.  Wright,  all  of  whom  are  still  active  members. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  the  mutual  benefit  of  its 
membei-s.  The  Knights  of  Honor,  as  an  order,  is  exceedingly 
popular,  and  is  making  a  rapid  growth  on  this  coast,  There 
are  now  thirty  lodg;;s  in  California,  and  several  nearly  ready  for 
installation.  The  order  is  a  beneficial  and  charitable  institution, 
and  upon  the  death  of  a  member  pays  to  the  widow  or  orphans 
82,000.  The  officers  acting  for  the  present  term  are  :  J.  H.  Pope, 
P.  D.;  L.  R.  Stover,  D.;  D.  Warner,  V.  D.;  S.  H.  P.  Davis,  Assist- 
ant D.;  J.F.  Wharton,  Repoi-ter;  H.  Goldschmidt,  Financial 
Reporter;  W.  C.  Atherden,  Treasurer  ;  H.  C.  Wescott,  Guide; 
G.  A.  Kern,  Guardian  ;  G.  W.  White,  Sentinel. 

ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  UNITED  WORKMEN. 

COLUSA  LODGE,  NO.  66. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  mainly  the  insurance  of  its 

members.     It  was  organized  November  26,  1878,  and  meets  at 

•      Colusa  the  first  and  fourth  Tuesdays  in  every  month,  and  has 

at  present  forty-two  members.      There  have  been  no  deathB 

since  the  organization. 


The  present  officersare :  W.  T.  Wright,  P.  M.  W.;  J.  H.  Pope,  M- 
W.;  A.  B.  Alderman,  G.  F.;  P.  C.  Vogelslang,  0,;  D.  B.  Cohen, 
Rcdr.;  M.  T.  Gratz,  Fin.  M.;  J.  F.  Rich,  Rec;  F.  Atterbury,  G.; 
L.  H.  Dewey.  T.  W.;  E.  A.  Bridgeford,  0.  W. 

WILLOWS   LODGE,  NO.  115,  A.  0.  U.  W. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  to  serve  the  ensu- 
ing term :  P.  M.  W.,  A.  Garaloft';  M.  W.,  E.  C.  Hart ;  G.  F., 
Samuel  Culver ;  Over.seer,  H.  W.  Bridges;  Receiver,  Z.  Bates; 
Financier,  H.  C.  Osment ;  Recorder,  A.  M.  Pearsall;  Guide,  J. 
M.  Dedman;  I.  W.,  J.  O.  Johnson;  O.  W.,  J.  A.  Ward;  Trus- 
tees, J.  F.  Keeranand  M.  Hochheimer. 

GKAND    ISLAND  LODGE.  A.  0.  U.  W. 

The  following  officers  were  installed,  January  1,  1880,  in 
Grand  Island  Lodge,  No.  116,  A.  0.  U.  W.,  by  Samuel  Gilmour, 
P.  M.  W.,  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  term,  viz :  M.  W.,  Peter 
Ossenbriggen  ;  F.,  L.  L.  Hicok ;  0.,  R.  M.  Rockholt ;  G.,  Edwm 
Winship;  Rec,  W.  H.  Brown;  Fin.,  C.  C.  Hicok;  Receiver,  E. 
F.  Peart ;  I.  W.,  S.  Shields ;  0.  W.,  Wm.  Dockerty. 

SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

WILLIAMS   DIVISION,    NO.    277,    S.    OF   T. 

It  was  organized  by  W.  0.  Clark,  G.  W.  P.,  October  14, 1878. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  charter  members:  Ella  M, 
Ryder,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Harvey,  Miss  Nellie  Harvey,  J.  Scharr^',  F. 
A.  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Smith,  J.  Martin,  J.  C.  Martin,  B.  Pryor, 
Mrs.  G.  Williams,  R.  Sackett,  E.  French,  J.  Glover,  J.  Duncan, 
W.  A,  Smith,  C.  Murphy.  R.  Wilsey,  Mrs.  R.  Wilsey,  Miss  S. 
Wilsey,  E.  P.  Nathan.  S.  W.  Simeral  and  J.  Scott  Ryder. 

The  first  officers  were:  J.  Scott  Ryder,  W.  P.;  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Smith,  W.  A.;  J.  Scharry,  F.  S.;  Mrs.  J.  Harvey,  R.  S.;  J.  W. 
Martin,  A.  R.  S.;  S.  W.  Simeral,  Treasurer;  F.  A.  Smith, 
Chaplain;  Nellie  Harvey,  Conductor;  J.  R  Kirabrell,  A.  C;  J. 
Glover,  I.  S.;  R.  Sackett,  O.  S.;  Ella  Ryder,  P.  W.  P.;  and  S. 
W.  Simeral,  D.  G.  W.  P. 

The  Division  met  Friday  night  of  each  week  for  the  first 
three  weeks  in  the  school-house,  when  the  place  of  meeting  waa 
changed  to  Odd  Fellows  hall. 

The  Division,  though  at  first  small,  was  composed  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Williams.  They  were  a  zealous  band  of  workers, 
and  entered  upon  the  grand  temperance  work  with  a  determina- 
tion  that  was  worthy  of  no  better  cause.  Under  their  faithful 
guardianship  t^e  temperance  cause  was  firmly  planted  and  the 
young  Division  grew  rapidly  and  prospered.  As  early  as 
November  15,  literary  exercises  were  introduced  into  the  Divis- 
ion  and  have  ever  since  been  an  interesting  feature  in  the  lodge 
room  In  March,  1879,  the  Division  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  paper,  called  Williams  Temperance  Advocate. 
R  A  Wilsey  was  chosen  editor.  Jay  Price  business  manager, 
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and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Harvey  treasurer,  of  the  Board  of  PabUcation. 
Five  hundred  copies  of  the  Advocate  were  printed  each  month 
and  carried  the  gospel  of  temperance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ore- 
gon, Nevada,  and  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  Advocate  only  flourished  three  months,  when  for  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Division  it  was  discontinued. 

The  greatest  number  of  membei-s  at  any  one  time  waa  one 
hundred  and  fifteen.  Of  these  some  have  been  suspended  and 
others  have  moved  away  until  the  Division  now  numbers  'fifty- 
six  members  in  good  standing.  The  Division  is  in  a  good 
financial  condition,  has  done  much  good  here,  and  has  bright 
prospects  of  accompllshmg  much  in  temperance  reform,  in  the 

future. 

The  present  olficers  are:  J.  Scott  Ryder.  W.  P.;  Mrs.  Bell 
Stewart,  W.  A.;  Miss  Nellie  Harvey.  R.  S.;  T.  W.  Shannahan, 
A.  R.  S.;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Wilsey.  F.  S.;  Mrs.  J.  Harvey,  Treasurer; 
E.  P.  Nathan,  Chaplain;  Ella  M.  Ryder,  Conductor;  J.  Fouch, 
A.  C;  J.  Mehl,  I.  S.;  Otto  Sunz,  O.  S.;  R  Wilsey,  P.  W.  P., 
and  S.  Millington.  D.  G.  W.  P. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  a  number  of  lodges  of  Sons  of 
Temperance  in  the  county,  the  first  of  which  was  organized  in 
July,  1862,  at  Colusa,  by  Rev.  James  A.  David.son,  with  W.  A. 
Scott.  W.  P.;  J.  W.  Bean,  W.  A.;  William  Bollinger^  R.  S.;  E. 
S.  Utter,  C;  S.  0.  Creed,  A.  C;  Jacob  Weaver,  Treasurer; 
D.  Molarkey,  I.  S.;  James  W.  MecUey,  O.  S.;  P.  R.  Wilber,  F. 
S.;  Lewis  Carey,  P.  AV".  P.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Johnson,  Chaplain.  We 
are  not  able  to  say  when  the  lodge  ceased  to  exist, 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

BY   W.    H.   KEAHDON    OF   COLLEGE    CITY. 

There  have  been  many  societies  organized,  and  many  means 
tried  to  prevent  the  spread  of  intemperance  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished.  Young  men 
and  women  have  received  instruction  and  warning  from  the 
advocates  of  temperance  reform,  that  have  been  to  them  the 
tutelar  star  in  life's  vicissitudes. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars'  organization  has 
been  in  existence  about  twenty- nine  years,  being  first  instituted 
in  the  central  portion  of  New  York  in  ISal.  Profiting  by  the 
erroi-s  of  other  organizations,  and  combining  and  ci-ystaliaiuo- 
what  was  thought  to  he  good  in  them,  it  was  welcomed  by  the 
friends  of  temperance,  as  a  systematic  and  well  disciplined 
organization.  With  half  a  million  Good  Templars  in  opposition 
to  this  mighty  potentate,  in  this  country  alonCj  and  like  enlist- 
ments in  other  countries,  with  an  increase  as  rapid  as  in  the 
past,  may  not  the  temperance  organizations  see  bright  pros- 
pects in  the  future  ? 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  California  was  formed  in  1860.  Under 
its  organization,  according  to  the  report  of  the  G.  W.  S.,  in 
1879,  there  were  two  hundred  and  thii-ty  lodges,  with  an  aver- 


age membership  of    forty-eight,   making  a  total  of  eleven 
thousand  and  forty  members. 

I  0  G.  T.  [these  being  the  initials  of  the  order]  can  scarcely 
be  caUed  a  secret  society.  It  is  true  tliat  secrecy  prevails  to 
some  extent,  in  matters  that  kindness  to  erring  humanity,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  order  require,  and  in  these  thmgs  there 
is  secrecy.  Its  plans,  principles,  and  purposes  are  well  known 
or  can  be  known  by  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  them. 

NUMBER   OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS   IN  COLUSA  COUNTY. 

In  1863,  there  were  four  lodges  organized  in  this  county. 
New  Salem  Lodge,  March  9,  P.  O.,  Grand  Island;  Sycamore 
Lodce,  April  1,  P.  0.,  Colusa;  Grand  Island  Lodge,  April  15, 
P.  0.,  Grand  Island;  Colusa  Lodge,  May  28,  P.  0.,  Colusa. 
They  were  but  short  lived,  the  last  three  having  surrendered 
their  charters  m  1864-.  Lodges  were  organized  at  Princeton 
Fau'view,  and  Arbuckle  which  have  surrendered  their  charters. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  maintain  lodges  in  the 
country.  Of  late,  numerous  towns  have  sprung  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  in  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  found  lodges 
of  this  order.  There  are  more  lodges  and  a  greater  membei^p 
at  present  than  at  any  previous  period. 

At  present  there  are  nine  lodges  in  the  county,  situated  as 
follows:  Elk  Creek,  Newville,  Orland,  Willows.  Maxwell,  Wil- 
liams, College  City,  Sycamore.  Colusa. 

SYCAilORE   LODGE    OF   GOOD   TEMPLARS. 

I 

Bridgeport  Lodge  No.  379.  Sycamore,  is  the  oldest  lodge  m 
the  county,  having  been  organized  by  Deputy  H.  Moon  of  Sut- 
ter county,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1870.  This  noble  worker  in 
the  temperance  field  has  since  passed  to  his  final  field  of  action, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  received  a  just  reward  for  his 
labors.  The  charter  members  were  P.  A.  Earp,  John  Phillips, 
3.  C.  Wilkins,  Ausust  Slatterly,  John  Price,  G.  W.  Wihnoth, 
Mrs.  EUza  Hall,  Mi-s.  John  Price,  Mi-s.  Riley.  Mr.  P.  A.  Earp 
is  the  only  one  left  of  the  charter  members.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  pillai-s  of  the  lodge.  He,  with  a  few  other  faitlxful  mem- 
bers, used  to  meet  and  discuss  the  temperance  outlook  when  all 
hopes  of  keeping  the  lodge  running  was  given  up  by  less 
staunch  member's.  Since  organization  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  members  have  been  initiated. 

The  present  membei-ship  is  thirty-one,  of  which  thirteen  are 
males  and  eighteen  females.  The  lodge  meetings  are  held  in 
Davis'  Hall,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  attendance  is  fair,  but 
not  so  good  as  formerly. 

The  officers  elected  and  installed  for  the  quarter  beguming      ^ 
November  1.  1879,  were  as  follows:     C.  J.  Walker,  W.  C.  T.; 
Ella  Kennedy.  W.  V.  T.;  Eva  Dunlap,  W.  S.;  John  Davis,  W.      . 
F.  S.;  Mmnie  Rippey,  W.  T.;  Mat  Philips.  W.  M.;   Thomas 
Bird,  W.  I.  G.;  A.  Harris,  W.  O.  G.;  Nellie  Clark,  W.  C. 
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COLLEGE  CITY  LODGE  GOOD  TEMPLABS. 

Independent  Lodge  No.  119,  is  the  name  and  number  of  the 
lodge  at  College  City.  It  was  organized  May  8, 1874-,  by  Jabez 
Walker.  The  charter  members  were  H.  P.  Walker,  J.  B. 
■a  itt  Elias  Howe,  H.  W.  Hewitt,  Ida  Rathbun,  Charles 
Davis,  Albert  Woraley,  Olney  Maston,  Mary  Roe,  Mi-s.  B.  L. 
Mastdn,  Theodore  Arbuckle.  J.  W.  Shewmaker.  Elder  J.  W. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Carpenter,  Eva  Shewmaker,  S.  Walker, 
I.  N.  Cain,  N.  F.  Green,  H.  West. 

Of  the  charter  members,  four  remain  in  the  lodge,  viz:  J.  B. 
Hewitt,  H.  P.  Walker.  Charles  Davis,  I.  N.  Cain. 

Since  organization  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  have 
been  admitted  by  initiations  and  cards;  seventy-one  females 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  males.  The  present  member- 
ship is  seventy;  thirty  females  and  forty  males. 

The  officers  for  the  present  term  are  Mias  Maria  GiUenwatera, 
W  C  T  ■  Miss  Anna  Stufflebeam.  W.  V.  T.;  J.  A.  Anderson, 
w'  S  ■  H.  P.  Walker,  W.  A.  S.;  J.  C.  Keith.  W.  C;  W.  H 
Reavdon  W.F.S.;  Miss  MoUie  Noble,  W.F.;  Mis.s  Sadie  Ludy, 
p  W  c'  T  ■  Clayton  Comes,  W.  M.;  Miss  Mattie  Hannum, 
W.  D.  M.;  Miss  Fannie  Harris,  W.  I.  G.;  J.  O.  Walker,  W.  0. 
G  ■  W.  H.  Reardon,  L.  D. 

College  City  being  the  seat  of  Pierce  Christian  College  a 
view  of  which  is  in  this  book,  the  lodge  is  reinforced  annually 
by  the  addition  of  new  students;  while  many  leave  and  carry 
theur  influence  wherever  they  go. 

NO  LIQUOR  BOLD  IN   COLLEGE  CITY. 


The  officers  for  the  quarter  ending  January  31, 1880,  are  W. 
C.  Tathara,  W.  C.  T.;  Jennie  Wilcox,  W.  V.  T.;  J.  D.  Rose,  W. 
S.;  Joseph  B.  Osborn,  W.  F.  S.;  B.  E.  Atwood,  W.  T.;  C. 
Scribner,  W.  I.  G.;  C.  Scribner,  W.  0.  G.;  F.  T.  Gayer.  W.M.; 
Alfred  H.  Osborn,  W.  C. 

OHLAND  LODGE  OF  GOOD  TEMPLABS. 

Leland  Lodge,  No.  1G8,  was  organized  at  Orland,  by  State 
Deputy  B.  F.  Loomia  o!  Woodland,  December  10,  1878,  with 
the  following  charter  members;  H.  M.  ^McKnight,  W.  C.  T.; 
Mollie  Walker,  W.  V.  T.;  Ella  T  McKnight,  R.  H.  S.;  M.  E. 
Griffith,  L.H.  S.;  A.  T.  Stubblefield.  P.  W.  C.  T.;  Dr.  E.  Els- 
wick,  W.  S.;  James  E.  Bryan.  W.  F.  S.;  Jonathan  Griffith,  W. 
M.;  J.  F.  Lebourvrau,  W.  D,  M.;  Mollie  Blunkall,  W.  C;  M.  J. 
Lewis.  W.  0,  G.;  M.  Palmateer,  I.G..  Ella  E.Johnson;  and  the 
following,  besides  the  officers  ;  Chas.  Heaton,  Ella  Creed.  Rosa 
Evans,  Annie  Graffisrd,  Mrs.  Griffith. 

Since  the  organization  twenty-seven  have  been  initiated, 
nineteen  males  and  eight  females.  The  membership  is  twenty- 
seven,  twelve  males  and  fifteen  females.  Meetings  are  held  m 
the  school-house  on  Thursday  evening,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  fifteen.  The  present  officers  are  :  J.  M.  Birch.  W.  C.  T., 
Miss  M  J  Lewis.  W.  V.  T.;  Cha^.  Heaton,  W.  S.;  Louis  Evens 
W  F  S.;  F.Obermeyer,  W.  T.,  W.  E.  Harp,  W.  M;  Rosa 
Evaas,  W.  D.  M.;  Mollie  Griffith,  I.  S.  G.;  Jessie  Heaton.  O.  S. 
G .  A  B.  Kearns,  W.  C;  J.  F.  Lebourveau,  L.  D.  The  lodge 
he^-e  has  an  immense  opposition,  There  are  five  saloons  and  the 
mercantile  houses  sell  hquor. 


This  town  iB  the  only  one  in  the  county  where  there  .re  no 
..loon,.  It  seem,  as  if  a  lodge  onght  to  thrive  here  J  any 
place.  Yet  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  there  i.  no  need  of  a 
lodge  here  for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  no  liquor  shops  to 
inveigle  the  unwary.  It  is  only  three  mil.,  to  Arbuckle^and 
any  one  desirous  of  partaking,  or  whose  appet.te  has  been  made 
keL  by  long  use,  would  think  it  no  great  hardsh.p  to 
three  miles  for  an  "  eye  opener." 

NEWVILLE  LODOE  OF  GOOD   TEMPLARS 

Is  in  the  town  of  NewviUe,  situated  among  the  hilb  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county.    It  was  ors^-'^^Jj     ' 
Adams  on  March  9,  1878.     Since  organi.at.on  -'X  J-^; 
have  been  initiated;  forty-five  males  and  Brteen  femal^^    To 
present  membership  thirty-four,  of  which  mneteen  are  males 

and  fifteen  females.  ,  tr„nirp  A 

The  foUowhrgisa  list  of  tl.  charto^'  -™-;X\„, 
Osborn,  Joseph  B.  Osborn,  AUred   ft  Ob    ^  .^^^^^ 

Emma  Hull,  Newton  Wilcox,  Jennie  W  Icox 
Joseph  Barney,  Frederick  Robinson,   WiU.am   Cobum, 
Scribner,  and  W.  C.  Tatham. 


WILLIAMS  LODGE  GOOD  TEMPLAES. 

Crystal  Fount  Lodge,  No.  175.  was  organized  atj^^"--' 
Jb  F  Loomis  of  Woodland.  March  3,  1879.  Th>s  ,s  the 
^11        nf    the   county,   having  at   organization  more 

T  K  0  W  otMrs.  Susan  Hildreth,  Miss  Alice  Farnsworth, 
Mrs.  B.O.  wooos.  Caswell,   Mr. 

Mr.  May  Stanley,  Mrs.  J^  J^  «">  '>■  J^"  ^^ 

Edward  Eathburn,  Mr.  B.S^Sackett^M.  A,  «■  J^       ■ 

-r:,t7H^rwSa:::.^^---r' 

Hildreth,  C.  J-  H'W-"'  W.Gillum,  John  Stanley, 

Miss  Alice  Bathburn  J"  |^  ^  f^^^,,,,,,  Benton  Meyers,  J. 
Allen  Noon,  Alexander  Becker,  K.  a.  B„,i„.  Mrs. 

0.  Wisley,  Miss  Adella  G^y,/o.m  S«  ^         ^^^^^^^  ^ 

^-->=*^t'^r^:rTA:^.r  Samuel  Wilde,  Mrs. 
p.  Hildreth,  Mrs.  A.  Noon    l.^  ^^^ 

^■^■"■VcM::'BtB!:om,I..B.Fine,J.P. 
^J^Se'^lalt,  Fred  Miller,  .ing  Becker,  B.F. 

Woods,  fifty-four  in  aU. 
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Since  organization  ninty-seven  have  been  admitted— sixty- 
two  males  and  thirty-five  females.  The  lodge  meets  regularly 
on  Thursday  evenings,  there  being  an  attendance  of  thirty-five 
to  fifty. 

Present  officers  are  as  follows:  A.  S.  Martin.  W.  C;  Sister 
R.  E.  Riddle, -W.V.T.;  R.  E.  Riddle.  P.  W.  C;  J.  G.  Martin. 
W.  C;  E.  N.  KimbaU.  W.  S.;  B.  G.  Balcom.  W.  F.  Secretary; 
Sister  R.  O.  Woods.  W.  T.;  John  Wallace.  W.  M.;  Sister  NeUie 
O'Brien.  I.  S.  G.;  William  Martin.  O.  S.  G. 

The  lodge  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Harmony  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  ranks. 

WIULOWS  LODGE  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

New  Hope  Lodge  of  Willows,  was  organized  December  4, 
1878,  by  Mrs.  Emily  Pitt  Stevens,  Deputy  I.  W.  C.  T.  Charter 
members  were :  Mary  Tyler,  L.  R.  Wright,  E.  M.  Tyler,  M.  B. 
Sharborough,  Joe  Zumwalt,  O.  R.  Jones,  Matt  ^Sylro,  Emily 
Jerome,  E.  E.  Masters,  Harry  Zumwalt,  Lou  Robinson,  Sarah 
Allen,  W.  M.  Bell,  Charles  Jackson,  C.  L.  Barney,  Allie  Ogle, 
Edith  Pendergris. 

Only  four  have  been  initiated  since  the  first  meeting — two 
males  and  two  females.  Present  membership  seventeen — twelve 
males  and  five  females. 

Officers  of  the  present  quarter  ending  January  31,  1880 : 
W.  M.  Bell,  W.  C,  T.;  Mary  Tyler,  W.  V.;  E.  E.  Masters,  W. 
S.;  Matt  Sylro.  W.  F.  S.;  Joe  Zumwalt,  W.  M.;  L.  R.  Wright 
I.  S.  G..  Harry  Zumwalt,  O.  S.  G.;  M.  B.  Sharborough,  Worthy 
Chaplain ;  L.  R.  Wright,  L.  D. 

The  lodge  meets  on  Thursday  evenings .  in  the  hall  of  the 
public  school  building. 

There  are  eighteen  places  in  town  where  liquor  is  sold,  and 
more  men  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicants  than  the  num- 
ber of  Good  Templars  in  New  Hope  Lodge. 

ELK  CREEK  LODGE  OF  GOOD  TEJIPLAHS. 

Elk  Creek  Lodge,  No.  171,  waaorganized  February  15, 1S79 
by  Miss  Osborn,  of  NewviUe  Lodge.  The  charter  member^ 
were;  M.  F,  Price,  Ida  Anderson,  Jennie  Anderson,  J.  W. 
Houston,  R.  H.  Anderson,  Emma  Anderson,  Mary  Squires,  R. 
Rowenoft,  Mary  Pells,  W.  T.  Anderson,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gruell,  S.  A. 
Thomas,  O.  "Vallandingham. 

The  first  year  of  its  existence  thirty-seven  persons  were 
admitted.  Number  of  members  at  last  report  thirty-seven. 
Present  officers  are :  George  E.  Goodrich,  W.  C;  Jackson 
Matthews,  W.  S.;  M.  F.  Price,  Lodge  Deputy.  This'lodge  has 
exerted  a  marked  influence  in  the  little  village  and  neighbor- 
hood where  it  is  located. 


jLiXWELL  LODGE  OF  GOOD  TEMPLABS. 

Loomis  Lodge  was  organized  at  Maxwell,  by  State  Deputy 
B.  F.  Loomis.  in  the  latter  part  of  1879.  J.  F.  Durham  is  Lodge 
Deputy. 

LITTLE  STONY  CREEK  LODGE. 

A  lodge  of  this  order  was  started  on  Little  Stony  creek  in 
1880,  and  has  now  about  fifty  members  and  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition. 

GOOD  TEMPLARS  OF  THE  VILLAGE  OF  COLUSA. 

.  In  1863  a  lodge  was  organized  in  Colusa,  by  D.  G.  W.  C, 
W.  Johnson,  with  fourteen  charier  members.  Soon  it  was 
numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past.  In  1868  another 
attempt  was  made,  which  succeeded  in  organizing  Victory 
Lodge,  No.  99.  Victory  Lodge  failed  to  be  victorious,  lived 
liut  a  short  time,  and  was  marked  on  the  G.  W.  Secretary's 
books  "Extinct." 

The  third  attempt  was  made  in  1870.  Hoswell,  State  Lect- 
urer, organized  "  Colusa  Lodge,"  No.  319.  It  was  longer  lived 
than  its  predecessors,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  six  or  seven 
winters.  It  had  quite  a  respectable  membership  for  a  time. 
The  charter  was  arrested.  Culusa  was  for  nearly  two  years 
without  a  temperance  organization. 

Mrs.  Emily  Pitt  Stevens  visited  the  town  in  the  latter  part 
of  1878,  and  after  delivering  several  stirring  addresses,  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  several  old  members,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others  who  had  never  been  members,  to  form  another  society. 
The  organization  was  formed  on  the  2d  of  December,  1878. 

The  lodge  was  named  "  Protection,"  No.  319.  The  following 
names  are  on  the  charter :  Richard  Jones,  Paul  Tompkins, 
Jacob  Bales,  H.  Ladyuska,  W.  J.  Park,  Lem  Wright.  E,  A. 
Bridgeford,  Rev,  W.  P.  Koutz.  J.  D.  McNary,  Curran  Hart,  J. 
H.  Liening,  W.  B.  Cook,  F.  Roberts,  Frank  Allen,  Wesley 
De  Jarnatt,  C.  C.  Apling,  R.  T.  Wilkison,  J.  D.  McAvoy,  C. 
Montgomery,  Frank  Joseph,  W.  P.  Prall,  N.  A.  Kesinfin  Kay. 
Alva  Knox,  Rev.  T.  H.  B.  Anderson,  J.  F.  Walker,  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Farria,  Mrs.  L.  Joseph,  Mrs.  Alice  Perigo,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Liening, 
Miss  Katie  Jones.  Miss  Lilly  Dewey,  Miss  Emma  Mason,  Miss 
Addie  Farris,  Miss  Ella  Farris,  Miss  Lucy  Lovelace. 

There  have  been  eighteen  admitted  since— fourteen  males 
and  four  females,  The  present  membership  is  thirty-four— 
twenty-four  males  and  ten  females.  The  meetings  are  held 
in  the  Old  Methodist  Church,  on  Monday  evenings.  The  meet- 
ings are  not  well  attended,  and  the  lodge  is  not  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  people  of  Colusa  do  not,  we  think,  appreciate 
the  work  done  by  the  Good  Templars. 


vtewofthYw;,,..,,,^ 
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Geology  of  Colusa  County. 

Various  Formations,  Glaciers  and  their  Effects, 
Volcanic  Action,  the  Grand  Upheaval,  etc. 


BY   DR.  J.  A. 


This  county  has  never  been  honored  with  a  geologieal  survey, 
..d  our  information  is  rather  restricted  in  its  range  One 
ftiuE  is  quite  certain,  the  valley  W3.  formerly  sutaerged  wth 
r  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  left  upon  their- sutadence  a 

,  „f  adobe  which  has  since  received  a  coat  of  segmentary 
11m      Thesoilofthevalley.largelyformedthroughglacial 

"e  belongs  to  the  secondary  period.     The  mountains  are 
M      Trap    or  basalt,  is  the  leading  rock,  although  por- 
'TJ^'^^.    slat,    and    especially    ca.bona^    or 
phyiy,   ™J  1      Notwithstanding  that  Colusa 

rrar^arg :.:;::!  count.  ■..  mmeral  resources  .. 
IS  classea  ^^  b  ^  ^        source  of  great  profit. 

y..  will  be  -with  reference  to  tne  legiuu  "  " 

remarks  wdl  be  J  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  „j  U,, 

""'/""a"v!leyl1f  there  were  no  breaks  in  the  forma- 
— ::trrappe..all.eg».of.™^^ 

presenting  a  great  variety  of  *-'";;.  _j  „^  „,  ,,,,,  to 

S.pp„se  --——-";  ,,™wards  from  Mt. 

river.    Begmning  at  Colusa  there  would  be 

soil  and  vegetation  of  -'-^ '^^  ^,*  j'^'i, 'i,  present,  and 
is  exceedingly  rich  for  agn-ltu-l  u^..  P^^^^  ^.^^^^ 

eovers  almost  the  entire  surfac  °  ^'^^^^^  „,,;,  depth  of 
Mb  and  valleys  are  not  ^^^  '  \X  it  reaches  a  depth  of 
soil,  and  in  some  of  the  many  htt^  ^a^u^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  „„,,, 

fifteen  to  thirty  ^^^^'^^^^t.o..^  the  whole  Sacramento 
of  immense  trees,     i-^^  "^F 

valley. 

.      ^  boulders  s^:ia.\e,  clay, 
,.  Co.c,Io«>.rat..-This ;s  a  depos*  o^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

sand,  aud  fragments  of  all  the  ^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^henmost 

cemented  with  calcareous  ">atte.^  ^,^  ^^^  .^  ^j  ,™toce 

of  these  mountains  were  under        ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  fragments  of 
of  floods  and  washings  of  the  sea.  ^^  ^^^^1^  and 

wood,  bones,  luostly  of  marme  ammals. 


other  mollusks,  turtles,  such  as  we  find  now  in  our  creeks,  wlh 
occasional  impressions  of  sea  weeds.  It  has  no  regular  th.ek- 
ness  Sometimes  found  piled  up  against  the  shale  m  deposits 
thirty  to  forty  feet  thick.  In  the  foot-hills  this  fermafon  has 
the  appearance  of  being  stratified  or  formed  by  the  act.en  of 
the  water.  This  formation  extends  all  over  the  western  slope 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  showing  a  wide  spread  and  active  epoch. 

3  Bitummous  Sfo.(e.-This  is  the  "  chalk  rock."  It  varies 
from  a  white  to  a  dark  color,  from  a  very  fine  to  a  coarse  ex- 
ture,  and  from  a  softness  that  crumbles  between  the  fingers,  ^ 
a  flinty  hardness  that  withstands  the  hardest  steel.  In  it  are 
r  -like  concretions  of  very  hard  -0^*- ■*"''  trnst: 
dred  feet  in  length.     In  this  we  find  bones  °   ™--    -^    ^^ 

structures.    I^«- .   °  °    a„„  ,,e  find  asphaltum  co.ing  from 

rrr:rr;rrr„,,— "— 

P^^^^^"^"  ,  f  ^nnv  scientific  theories.     Sci- 

Practical  experience  has  upset  many  sc   nt  ._^ 

euce  taught  that  the  native  ^^V'^^'f^f"  .^  ^,^,, 

^,art..     The  miner  reveals  seme  ^^^^^  f^^  ^^ 

Lk.     S---  '°™^'-^^r"'    fl    tl™     The  same  author- 

-"^-'-'^r"h::t:;rf™::ranygeoiogic^^ 

or  secondary  formation. 


,  ,  This  differs  but  little  from  the  shale,  except 

i.  s»,uSstone.-Th.s  dinei  ^^^         ^^^^ 

i.  the  quantity  of  sand  -nt-      ^J-^^^  ^,^^,^  ^  ,,^„ating 
cemented,  and  mixes  more  oi  les  ^  ^^^  .^  ^^^ 

layers.     T-*°f^';narge    extent,  are   saturated  with 
shale.      Many  places  to  a        g  attraction  from 

p*.oleum,  which  ^^l^^J^^'^^^y-    ^'-^^^^t'! 
springs,  the  source  of  *ch  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,„, 

have  been  worked  to  E^     ^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^^,  ^^,^,  „,,m  p„. 
^iU  doubtless  some  d^  ^^^  ^  ^,g,,  ,j  the 

^°-  ,  r"^t    :       ttl-atified  with  hmes^ne,  serpentine 
S^Sg  He  .on),  copper  oreand  quicksilver. 

,  This  formation  is  more  or  less  metamorphic, 

5.  i'""-'"""-^"  ,  °       Fo,  economical  purposes,  the  lime 
aud  the  rock  is  crj-s  aHm  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^,^  ,,,,,ted,  serves 

1  isof  theverygoodqualitj. 
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as  an  excellent  building  material,  and  is  easUy  worked.  In 
quantity  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  demands.  In  places 
there  are  caves  of  considerable  and  unexplored  extent.  No 
fossils,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been 
found  in  it,  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  exist  in  other  places, 
and  may  be  discovered.  It  is  not  in  distinct  horizontal  strata, 
but  generally  in  masst^,  as  though  it  had  been  thrown  mto 
heaps  when  in  a  semi-plastic  state,  by  the  upheval  of  the  under- 
lying formations.  It  gradually  runs  into  the  metamorphic  on 
which  it  is  superimposed.  This  limestone  is  noticeable  in  Bear 
vaUey  where  it  is  burned  and.usedto  considerable  extent. 

6.  Metamoiyhic— This  formation  is  of  varied  composition 
Originally  stratified,  it  is  now  broken  and  thrown  into  endless 
confusion.  There  are  alternations  of  granite,  quartz,  slates. 
limestone,  gneiss,  etc.  It  is  the  most  prevalent  rock  of  these 
mountains,  cropping  out  and  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
area.  It  contains  iron,  gold,  copper,  quicksilver,  and  probably 
in  places  serves  as  basins  for  holding  petroleum.  We  appre- 
hend that  the  real  economic  value  of  this  formation  in  these 
mountams  is  but  little  appreciated  or  known  as  yet,  not  having 
received  that  study  and  investigation  it  seems  to  require. 

It  is  a  question  whether  oil  wells  will  ever  prove  as  pro- 
cuctive  in  California  as  they  are  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  reason 
that  the  horizontal  wheels  of  the  paljeozoie  age  confines  the  oil 
-beneath  the  surface  in  the  latter-State,  while  the  tertiary  rocks 
of  California,  turned  up  on  edge,  allow  it  to  be  forced  to  the 
surface  by  dydrostatic  pressure,  and  capillary  attraction,  and 
thus  wasted.  Hence  large  quantities  of  oil  on  the  surface  is  an 
unfavorable  indication  for  well-boring. 

7,  Granite. — Only  in  a  few  places  have  we  discovered  a 
strictly  granite  formation,  or  what  might  be  termed  a  forma- 
tion distinctly  igneous  in  its  ori^.  Even  the  granite  that  we 
find  in  these  mountains  has  probably  at  some  period  been 
stratified,  although  nearly  all  traces  of  stratification  have  been 
lost.  Where  it  is  exposed  it  crumbles  readily,  being  disinte- 
grated by  exposure  to  water  and  winds  for  many  centuries. 

The  lowest  rock  is  gi-anite,  but  varying  very  greatly  in  its 
composition  in  different  localities,  and  as  overlying  this  we  find 
the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  cretaceous  period,  a  very 
recent  geological  age,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  granites 
axe  only  the  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  older 
ages.  During  the  deposition  of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  the 
county  formed  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  But 
as  time  swept  on,  the  hour  which  dosed  a  period  of  the  world's 
history  came,  and  with  it  the  elevation  of  the  Sierras.  Then 
followed  a  long  period  of  comparative  repose.  The  period  when 
the  mines  were  made.  Large  rivers  -were  foimed  and  deep 
gorges  and  channels  cut  through  the  uplifted  rocks.  During 
the  breaking  and  uplifting  of  the  rocks,  they  were  metamor- 
phosed by  heat,  so  that  the  sands  and  beds  of  mud  became  hard 


rocks.  In  places  veins  and  dikes  were  filled  with  the  melted 
rocks  from  below;  others  remained  open,  and  through  these  ■ 
circulated  hut  waters  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  quartz, 
lime,  &c.,  in  solution.  These  were  slowly  deposited  where  they 
are  now  found ,  as  quartz  ledges  containing  the  metals.  Through 
other  breaks  and  fissures  issued  steam,  hot  vapors,  and  gases 
containing  the  rich  metals,  and  as  these  cooled  or  came  in  con- 
tact with  new  material,  the  metals  were  deposited  as  ores,  or 
in  chemical  combination  with  other  elements. 

THE   GRAND    UPHEAVAL. 

A  cycle  of  the  earth's  history  had  passed;  all  its  purposes 
had  been  accomplished.     The  funeral  day  of  the  old  world  had 
come,  and  it  must  be  buried.     Tiie  day  was  ushered  in  by  one 
of  the  grandest  displays  earth  ever  witnessed.     All  the  pag- 
eantry and  pomp  of  earth  and  heaven  were  displayed  on  a  scale 
never   before   known.      The   roar   of   heaven's    artillery   was 
drowned  in  the  more  terrible  crash  of  breaking  and  heaving 
mountains ;  the  sun  was  quenched  by  the  fiercer  light  of  the  red 
glaring  flames  that  shot  from  a  thousand  volcanoes;  flames  that 
leaped  from  that  long  line  of  outpouring  fire,  as  from  the  south 
to  the  far  north,  the  mountains  were  opened  by  wide  gaping 
chasms,  and  great  floods  of  surging,  burning,  liquid  lavas  were 
poured  out;  fearful  showers  of  ashes  were,  ever  and  anon,  shot 
high  into  the  air  and  carried  far  out  over  the  ocean.     So  the 
old  world,  the  land  and  the  ocean  were  buried  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  feet  beneath  the  seething  mass.     As  the  sable 
shades  of  night  were  slowly  closing  upon  this  fearful  day,  the 
waves  of  the  old  ocean,  driven  from  their  native  home,  and 
rolling  upon  the  shores  of  the  burning  lavas,  sent  great  clouds 
of  steam  into  the  air,  and  bathed  the  whole  scene  in  cooling  and 
cleansing  showere.     During  this  long  and  eventful  night  all  the 
storms  had  cleared  away  and  the  last  moan  of  the  wind  had 
ceased,  when  the  morning  sun  looked  upon  a  new  land;  the 
Coast  Ranges  had  risen  from  that  troubled  sea.     As  the  old 
was  buiied,  the   new  ■  was   born.     The  cretaceous  period  had 
passed,  and  the  Eocene  had  come. 

The  age  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  belongs  to  the 
Pliocene  and  Miocene  Tertiary,  as  indicated  by  the  fossib,  some 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in 
the  adjacent  waters.  On  the  ocean  side  the  formation  is  more 
recent  than  on  the  nortliern  and  eastern  slope.  There  the  age 
gradually  approaches  the  cretaceous  period,  which  is  well  marked. 
There  arc,  as  one  might  suppose,  from  the  geological  char- 
acter of  these  mountains,  a  large  number  of  viineral  springs, 
all  possessing  more  or  less  good  medicinal  qualities,  according 
to  proper  judgment  in  their  use.  They  are  quite  a  resort  for 
invalids  and  pleasure  seekers,  and  the  water  seems  to  possess 
medicinal  qualities  of  a  kind  favorable  to  health. 

In  the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  county  have 
been  found  many  deposits  of  nearly  all  the  valuable  metals,  or 
minerals,  and  many  springs  of  healing  waters. 
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COAL    OIL   SPRINGS. 

Oil  springs  were  discovered  on  the  west  side  of  Bear  creek, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Sulphur  creek,  at  a 
place  known  as  the  "  white  cliff,"  by  W.  S.  Green  in  1855,  and 
others  in  different  parts  of  Bear  valley.  No  systematic  efforts 
were  ever  made  to  sink  oil  wells,  but  oil  in  an  impure  state  can 
be  seen  oozing  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  Gas  will  also 
ignite  with  a  flash  on  application  of  tiie. 

SILVER   MINES. 

Mr.  Jackson  W.  Brim  discovered  silver  ore  on  the  Big  Stoney 
creek  in  1863.  The  ledge  was  reported  five  feet  thick.  From 
the  Sun  of  April,  ISGi,  we  learn  that  the  "  Mary  Mellissa  Com- 
pany "  continue  to  take  out  ore.  The  "  Bunker  Hill  Company  " 
sent  out  a  load  of  silver  ore  to  he  taken  to  San  Francisco  for 

reduction. 

COAL  DISCOVERIES. 
1 
A.  R.  Weaver  located  a  claim  for  a  coal  mine  on  Big  Stoney 
creek,  in  1863.  Small  quantities  of  coal  were  found  of  good 
quality.  But  no  valuable  seams  have  been  discovered.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Marysville  to  woj-k  the  ledge,  and  was 
named  the  "  Coast  Range  Coal  Company,"  with  capital  stock 
fixed  at  8420,000. 

ASBESTOS   OR   AMIANTHUS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  WUloivs  Joui-nal  of  a  late  date,  says 
there  has  been  discovered  a  rich  deposit  of  the  ancient  amian- 
thus, or  asbestos,  within  a  hundi-ed  paces  of  the  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs.     He  expects  to  be  able  to  take  out  large  quantities  at 
very  Uttle  expense,  and  from  the  beginning  he  has  made,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  bonanza.     The  specimens  we  have  are  of 
fine  fibre  and  comparatively  pure.     The  material  is  absolutely 
incombustible,  though  it   has   very  much  the  appearance  of 
cotton.    You  would  be  disappointed  on  placing  it  in  flame  or 
on  coals,  not  to  see  a  particle  consuuied.    Jt  is  very  valuable 
for  roofing,  and  for  lining  fire-proof  clothing,  firemen's  suits, 
for  it  can  be  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.     The  ancients  used  it 
for  shrouds  to  prepare  their  dead  for  the  funeral  pile.     We  trust 
this  mountain  of  fibrous  mineral  will  enable  us  all  to  have  fire- 
proof clothing.     The  past  few  years  have  proven  clearly  that 
the  rugged  Coast  Range  is  good  for  something,  that  it  does  not 
occupy  its  space  for  naught,  but  needs  only  investigation  to 
show  its  value  in  precious  mineral.     Colusa  county  has  gold, 
silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  coal,  sulphur  and  asbestos. 


QUICKSILVER  DEPOSITS. 

The  first  cinnabar  discovered  was  found  near  the  Sulphur 
Spmgs,  by  pai-ties  who  were  washing  gold  in  that  locahty. 


The  ore  was  found  in  detached  fragments  scattered  through  the 
soil.  Several  veins  were  worked  to  a  good  profit.  Most  of 
them  were,  however,  in  the  edge  of  Lake  county.  These  vari- 
ous mines  are  more  fully  and  accurately  described  under  head 
of  Tni/nes. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

There  are  a  number  of  sulphur  and  other  valuable  mineral 
springs  in  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  The  Sulphur,  Allen's,  and  Bartlett  Springs  are  illus- 
trated in  this  work,  and  fully  described  under  head  of  "  Springs 
and  Pleasure  Resorts." 

COPPER  MINE  EXCITEMENT. 

A  full  account  of  the  discovery  and  working  of  copper  mines 
has  been  fully  described  elsewhere,  but  a  correspondent  living 
near  the  scene  of  the  excitement  writes  that  "it  was  reported 
by  various  parties  that  the  mountains  were  full  of  the  ores  of 
copper,  of  untold,  because  of  unknown,  richness.  Simultaneous 
with  this  grand  discovery  every  unemployed  man  turned  pros- 
pector. Blankets  and  bacon,  beans  and  hard  bread,  rose  to  a 
premium,  and  the  hills  were  lighted  up  at  night  with  hundreds 
of  camp-fires.  Hammers  and  picks  were  m  great  demand,  and 
there  is  ocular  evidence  even  to  this  day  that  not  a  boulder  or 
projecting  rock  escaped  the  notice  of  the  prospectors.  It  was 
a  question  of  probabilities  which  were  bound  soon  to  harden 
into  certainties.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  copper 
prospects  were  possessed  of  a  defined  value.  Claims  were 
opened,  companies  formed,  and  stock  issued  on  the  most  liberal 
scale.  Everything  wore  a  couleur  dc  -rose.  As  usual,  upon 
similar  occasions,  there  was  great  strife  about  claims.  Some 
were  'jumped'  on  the  ground  of  some  informality  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Heavy  prices  were  paid  for  '  choice '  ground, 
and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  old  mountain  sides  and  .summits 
have  never  since  borne  such  an  enormous  valuation.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  whole  community  had  been  bitten  by  the  niming 

tarantula. 

"  The  excitement  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  grew  better 
and  better.  Scores  of  men,  laden  with  specimens,  thronged  the 
hotels  and  saloons,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but '  big  strikes ' 
and  '  astounding  developments.' 

"  Men  of  experience  and  practical  skill  partook  of  the  illusion. 
A.11  at  once  the  bubble  burst.  The  millionaires  of  the  day  left 
their  rude  camps  in  the  mountains,  and,  with  ragged  breeches 
and  boots  out  at  the  toes,  subsided  at  once  into  despondency 
and  less  exciting  employment.  The  hotel  and  saloon  keepers, 
saying  nothing  of  the  editors,  proceeded  to  disencumber  their 
premises  of  accumulated  tons  of  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  'shiny 
rocks'  to  be  found  within  an  area  of  thirty  miles  square— 
makmg  quite  a  contribution  to  the  pavmg  material  of  the 
streets. 
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Bartlett's,  Allen's  and  Wilbur  Springs,  How  to 
Reach  Them,  Medicinal  Value,  Analysis, 
Scenery,  etc. 


bahtlett  springs. 

.Probably  no  one  locality  on  our  Faeifie  Coast,  of  equal 
importance  to  suffering  humanity,  has  been  so  little  advertised 
la  a  purely  business  way  as  the  wonderful  mineral  water 
deposits  of  this  region.  Celebrated  as  is  our  eutii-e  Pacific 
slope  for  its  health-giving  springs,  there  is  no  one  section  which 
so  abounds  with  these  best  of  Nature's  boons  as  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Lake  county.  Situated  in  the  county  of  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cache 
creek  and  its  tributaries  (  see  illustration ),  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  Cloverdale  and  Lake- 
port,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  by  way  of  Sacramento  and 
"Williams,  at  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with  a  mean  temperature 
of  eighty-five  degrees  in  the  summer,  and  with  the  thermom- 
eter in  winter  never  marking  lower  than  fifteen  above  zero,  it 
offers  climatic  inducements  to  the  wearied  denizen  of  the  sultry 
cities  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none  of  the  various 
summer  resorts  of  our  Golden  State. 

Bartlett  Springs  has  a  fine  hotel,  accommodating  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  boarders,  with  large  and  well  ventilated 
sleeping-rooms,  and  a  table  furnished  with  everything  to  tempt 
the  palate  of  the  most  fastidious  invaUd.  Adjoming  the  hotel 
are  two  lodging-houses  containing  fifty  rooms,  while  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  springs  are  one 
hundred  cottages  and  cabins  furnished  to  the  wants  of  families, 
or  single  parties,  who  can  rent  theu"  cottages  and  board  at  the 
hotel,  or  furnish  their  own  table,  as  they  may  prefer.  A  well 
stocked  variety  store,  comprising  postofiice.  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co., 
telegraph  and  telephone,  thus  placing  the  visitor  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  business  world ;  a  fine  large  saloon  and 
billiard-rooms ;  a  well  furnished  bath-house,  with  cold,  hot  or 
steam  baths;  barber,  butcher  and  blacksmith  shop;  a  stable 
accommodating  eighty  hoi-ses,  and  a  commodious  county  school- 
house  which  is  open  eight  months  in  the  year,  thus  affoi-ding 
parents  the  opportunity  of  continuing  the  education  of  their 
children,  while  improving  then' bodily  health  by  the  use  of  the 
waters.  To  the  lovers  of  rod  or  gun  there  is  no  lack  of  sport, 
the  mountain  ranges  abounding  in  quail,  rabbits,  deer,  bear, 
lions  and  foxes,  while  Bartlett  creek,  which  runs  through  the 


settlement  furnishes  ample  sport  in  the  way  of  perch,  suckers 
and  trout.  Mr.  Green  Bartlett,  the  present  joint  owner,  with 
Green  McMahon,  Esq.,  of  these  popular  springs,  waa  born  in  the 
town  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Having  sufi'ered  in  early  life 
from  inflammatory  rheumatism,  after  trying  the  hot  springs  of 
Arkansas  without  eflect,  came  to  this  coast  in  1856,  in  the  hope 
change  of  climate  might  remove  the  malady.  Finding  the 
climate  of  the  mountains  less  provocative  of  his  disease  than 
the  coast  beezes,  he  made  his  home  in  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Lake  county,  spending  his  time  in  hunting  and  trapping,  until 
the  15th  of  June,  1870,  when  completely  prostrated  by  the  dis- 
ease, the  right  arm  and  leg  being  withered  and  perfectly  useless. 

CUBATIVE   POWER   OF  TEE  WATERS. 

In  trying  to  reach  the  settlement  for  relief,  he  was  compelled  to 
camp  at  this  spot,  and  fortunately  located  under  an  oak  tree, 
some  thirty  yards,  from  tlie  present  fountain.  Here  he 
remained  some  six  weeks,  barely  able  to  crawl  to  the  spring, 
from  which  during  the  hight  of  fever  he  drank  freely.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  he  commenced 
improving,  and  on  the  tenth  of  August  he  was  so  far  recov- 
ered as  to  be  able  to  travel  over  the  mountains  and  bring  in 
ten  of  his  old  mountaineer  friends,  all  suffering  from  various 
diseases,  who  took  a  thorough  course  of  the  waters,  resulting 
in  perfect  cures  to  all.  Mr.  Bartlett  feeling  satisfied  that  the 
waters  effected  the  cure,  as  there  was  not  a  particle  of  medi- 
cine in  the  party,  with  an  eye  to  lousiness,  resolved  to  bring  his 
accidental  discovery  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  accordingly 
secured  a  quarter  section  surrounding  the  springs,  had  it  sur- 
veyed, and  pre-empted,  since  when  their  wonderful  properties 
are  becoming  known,  until  now  the  average  number  of  visitors 
from  May  to  October  will  not  fall  short  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred,  with  a  growing  yearly  increase. 

HOW   TO   EEACH   THE  SPRINGS. 

The  tourist  has  choice  of  routes  from  San  Francisco,  either  by 
boat  to  Donahoe,  thence  by  rail  to  Cloverdale,  fi'om  there  by  stage 
to  the  springs,  or,  leaving  by  train,  via  Sacramento,  passing 
through  the  thriving  towns  of  Davisville,  Woodland,  Dunni- 
gan's  and  Arbucklo,  to  Williams,  from  whence,  by  Miller  &; 
Co.'s  stage  line  to  Bartlett's,  By  this  route  you  ti'avei-se  the 
great  agricultural  and  grazing  counties  of  Yolo  and  Colusa. 
Distance,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Fare  for  the  entire 
trip,  Sll. 

Now  having  given  you  a  short  history  of  these  wonderful 
springs,  we  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  genial  host,  Mr. 
B.  Alexander,  to  whose  considerate  attention  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  curative  powers  of  the  mineral  springs 
can  testify.  He  is  pleasant,  careful  and  solicitous  of  the  wel- 
fare of  all  his  guests,  assisted  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  wife. 
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ALLEN  SPRINGS  RESORT,  LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


J.  L.  HOWARD,  PROPRIETOR. 

There  are  several  valuable  mineral  springs  afc  this  roroautic 
resort,  among  which  are  the  following,  viz :  Iron  Springs, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Cold  Fresh  Water  Springs.  The 
curative  properties  of  these  springs  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
any  waters  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  Germans  consider  the 
watei-s  of  these  springs  similar  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Baden 
Baden  Springs  in  Germany. 

The  route  to  these  springs  from  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  by  railroad  to  Williams;  thence  by  stage  daily,  forty 
miles  over  a  romantic  mountain  road. 

Roads  and  rambles  are  constructed  in  various  directions 
through  the  mountains,  so  that  guests  have  endless  amusement 
in  climbmg  the  hills,  and  through  the  valleys  and  defiles.  The 
springs  are  shut  out  by  mountains  from  fog  and  cold,  and  in 
every  respect  a  desii-able  climate.  In  addition  to  the  even 
mildness  of  the  climate,  the  great  consideration  is  the  medical 
quahties  of  tlip  waters  that  strengthen  for  active  life  the  hand, 
the  heart  and  the  mind. 

We  are  authorized  to  refer  the  reader  to  Drs.  Belton,  Robin- 
son and  Tooley,  of  Colusa  county  ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Stone,  Oakland; 
H.  Bak,  San  Francisco;  E.  A.  Gordon,  Dixon;  M.  Gardner, 
Davisville;  A.  B.  Caldwell,  Marysville;  James  L.  Green, 
OrovUle,  CaUfornia.    Other  references  can  be  given  if  desired. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATERS,  BY  WM.  T.  WENZELL,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium,  potassium  ;  bi-carbonates 
of  magnesium,  sodium,  calcium ;  sulphate  of  sodium  ;  phosphate 
of  iron;  silica  and  carbonic  acid;  strongly  crated  with  car- 
bonic acid.  Salts  of  sodium  and  magnesia  predominant.  Amount 
of  calcium  carbonate  present  is  small. 

*  MEDICINAL  VALUE  OF  THE  WATER  IS   SUPERIOR. 

The  proprietor  takes  pleasure  in  refering  the  reader  to  the 
foUowmg  persons  who  have  been  greatly  benefitted,  or  entirely 
cured  by  the  waters  of  these  springs. 

Ezra  White.  Stockton-Dropsy  and  Bright's  disease. 

Georee  Callahan,  Princeton— Rheumatism. 

D.  S.  Tibbetts,  Marysville-Dropsyand  kidney  complamt. 

Mrs.  Charles  Dugdell.  San  Jose— Liver  complamt. 

John  Shea— Liver  complaint. 

G.  E.  Woodbury.  Railroad  Flat^Poisoned  wearmggum  boots. 

McGinnis.  Sacramento  City-Dropsy  and  asthma. 

J.  L.  Gillis.  Sacramento  Railroad  o^'^^^^'^^'^'Z^^^'ed 
Mr.Wasei-schaur.SanFrancisco-Dropsy.andasthmaieheved. 

Mrs.  Toombs,  Sutter  county-Chills  and  fever. 

Mrs.  George  Bcmmerlv,  Yolo  county-L.ver  complamt. 

A.  Porter,  Woodland,  Yolo  '^o^^ty-^^^^'^^P^^'""' ,^„laint 
John  Mc6omber,  Folsom.  Sacramento  eo.-L.ver  complam. 
The    waters  of    the    Allen    Mineral    Springs   are   esp     aUy 

noted  for  the  cure  of  dropsy.  Hver  complaint,  k.dney  disease. 

dyspepsia  and  female  weakness,  chUls  and  fevei. 


WILBUR    HOT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

On  Sulphur  creek,  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Colusa,  in  the  Coast  Range,  and  twenty-six  miles  of  the  town 
of    WilHams,  on  the  California  Pacitie  railroad;  twenty-two 
aiiles  from  Lower  Lake,  thirty  miles  from   Bartlett   Springs^ 
three  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Bear  valley.      Stage  leaves 
Colusa  and  Wilhams  every  other  day  for  the  springs,      The 
Wilbur  Springs  are  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tide  water. 
These  springs  are  unsurpassed  on  this  coast  for  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matisra,  dropsy,  saltrheum,  tetter,  or  any   skin  disease;  neu- 
ralgia, liver    complaint,  paralysis,  dyspepsia,  murcury  in  the 
system;  kidney  complaint,  catarrh,  venereal  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
As  a  blood  purifier  they  cannot  be  surpassed  on  this  coast,  as 
they  remove  all  old  ulcers  and  sores.      These  waters  are  almost 
a  specific  for  fever  and  ague,  St.  Vitus  Dance,  poison-oak  and 
female  complaints.     The  waters  of  Wilbur  Springs  are  forty- 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit.     The  water  has  been  analyzed  by  a 
practical  chemist  and  found  to  contain  sulphuret  of  potash, 
soda,  iron,  alumina,  free  sulphur,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphuric 
acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  hydriodic  acid,  etc.      There  are  eight 
different  kinds  of  water,  hot  sulphur,  cold  sulphur,  andiron; 
also  cold  fresh  water. 

A  postof&ce,  store  and  stage  ofiice  are  near  the  springs,  and 
through  the  summer  and  fall  three  mails  per  week.  This  is  a 
mountainous  region  and  remarkably  healthy,  witli  plenty  of 
deer  and  hunting.  This  is  quite  a  mineral  district,  and  has 
several  cinnabar  ledges  near  by  the  springs  which  have  proved 
to  be  quite  rich,  but  owing  to  the  low  price  of  quicksilver  are 
not  being  worked  at  present.  Gold  and  quartz  have  been  dis- 
covered and  are  being  wor.ked  to  some  extent.  Petroleum  haa 
been  discovered,  but  for  want  of  capitalists  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  they  have  been  worked  but  little.  Sulphur  has  been 
discovered  very  plentifully,  and  was  worked  for  several  years 
by  a  San  Francisco  company,  but  the  low  price  of  the  article 
caused  the  company  to  suspend  operations.  Copper  and  asbes- 
tos have  been  found  near  the  springs. 

Board,  lodging  and  baths  are  very  reasonable.  Cottages 
and  cabins  to  rent. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATER. 

Acids-Sulphuric,  29.05;   muriatic,  19.30;   hydriodic,  7.10, 

Bases-Sulphuret  potash.  34.50;  soda,  21.10;  iron.  20.19; 
alumma,0.48;  free  sulphui-,  30.07. 

The  acids  combine  with  the  bases  as  follows: 

1  Sulphate  potash;  2.  sulphate  soda;  3.  sulphate  iron;  4. 
sulphate  alumina.     Hydriodic  acid  is  set  free  without  chemical 

'^r°Muriate  of  potash;  2.  muriate  of  soda;  3.  muriate  of 
.  '  The  iron  is  in  a  natural  state  of  oxide,  combmed  with 
TuTphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
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Churches  of  Colusa  County. 


Date  of  Organization,  First  M^-^^^' ^Jf^^^^^^' 
Pi-esent  Membership.  Location  of  Churcnes, 
Present  Condition^  etc. 


TRINITY  M.  E.   CHUECH  SOUTH,   OF  COLUSA. 

To  write  the  history  of  a  church,  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  men  who  laid-its  foundation,  built  its  walls  and  gaveit 
goodly  proportions.  The  writer  of  this  article,  although  not 
personally  acquainted  ^-ith  all  the  founders  of  Trinity  Church, 
many  of  them  having  died  or  moved  to  other  parts  before  he 
became  either  their  presiding  elder  or  pastor,  can  say  that  he 
knows  mo3t  of  them  ;  and  esteems  it  a  privilege  to  give  a  list 
of  the  names  of  his  predecessoi-s  in  the  pastorate,  as  well  as  of 
laymen,  who  have  contributed  of  their  means  towards  its  com- 
pletion. 

We  often  hear  it  reinarked  that  a  certain  enterprise  was 
begun,  continued  and  consummated  by  the  genius  of  one  man; 
not  so  with  Trinity  Church.  Every  minister,  appointed  te  the 
Colusa  circuit  and  station,  from  Rev.  James  Kelsey,  the  first,  to 
Kev.  Cory  Chamberlain  the  last,  has  contributed  move  or  less 
towards  that  result.  Nor  should  ramistera  alone  receive  all  the 
credit;  they  have  done  their  part,  but  there  are  distinguished 
laymen  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministers :  Rev.  Moses  Clampit 
was  the  first  P.  E.  of  what  was  then  called  the  Marysville 
District ;  Rev.  James  Kelsey  was  pastor  of  the  Colusa  Circuit, 
which  embraced  Grand  Island,  Girdner's,  Colusa,  Princeton  and 
Davis''  and  Nelson's  community,  in  Union  township.  The  first 
Conference  was  held  in  the  Grand  Island  school-house,  January 
1, 1859.  This  is.  in  brief,  the  beginning  of  Southern  Metho- 
dism in  these  parte. 

I860— Bev.  B.  K.  Johnson,  P.  E.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Shelton,  P.  C. 
Religious  services  were  held  that  year  in  the  court-house  in 
Colusa.     During  that  year  W.  F.  Goad,  J.  T.  Mavr  and  others, 
whose  names  we  trust  are  in  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  became  mem- 
bers of  this  church. 

1861— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton,  P.  E.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Johnson,  P.  C. 
1862— Rev.  0.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  P.  E.;  Rev.  T.  C.  Barton,  P.  C. 
1863— Rev.  0.  Fishea,  D.  D.,  P.  E.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Hopkins.  P.  C. 
1863— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton,  P.  E.;  Rev.  T.  S.  Burnett,  P.  C. 
1864— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton,  P.  E.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Shelton. 
1865— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton.  P.  E.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Shelton,  P.  C. 
1866— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton;  Rev.  J.  G.  Shelton, P.  C. 
1867— Rev.  P.  O.  Clayton,  P.  E.;  Rev.  J.  G.  Shelton.  P.  C. 
During  this  ecclesiastical  year,  which  ended  in  October  1868 


the  old  brick  church  was  built  and  dedicated  to  God  by  Bishop 
E  M  Marvin,  D.  D-,  of  St.  Louis,  Missoun.  It  was  a  great 
day,  and  a  great  sermon,  by  a  g.-eat  man. 

1868-69-70-Rev.  P.  0.  Clayton,  P.  E.;  Rev.  L.  C.  Refnro. 

P.  E. 

In  1868.  Colusa  passed  from  a  circuit  into  a  station.   The 

Sabbath-slhool  made,  during  Bro.  Renfro's   pastorate,  rapid 

progress.  _    _ 

1871— Rev.  T.  H.  B.  Anderson,  P.  E.;  Rev.  G.  W.  Flem- 
ing, P.  C. 

1872— E^v.  T.  H.  B.  Anderson,  P.  E.;  Rev.  E.  K.  Miller,  P.  C. 
1873-Rev.  T.  C.  Barton,  P.  E.;  Rev.  F.  K.  Miller,  P  0. 
1874— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton.  P.  E.;  Rev.  E.  K.  Miller,  P.  C. 
1875— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton,  P.  E.;  Rev.  E.  K.  Miller,  P.  C. 
Rev.   Mr.  Miller   served  the  charge  four  years,  in  and  out 
betore  his  people,  enjoying  theii-  respect  and  confidence  fully. 
1876— Rev.  T.  C.  Barton.  P.  E.;  Rev.  J.  C.  Hyden,  P.  C. 
At  the  conference  .session  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  San 
Francisco.  October,  1876.  Bishop  Marvin  presiding,  Rev.  George 
Sino   was  appointed  P.   C.    of  the   Colusa  District;  T.  H.  B. 
Anderson,  pastor  of  Colusa  Station.      During  the  pastorate  of 
the  latter.  Trinity  Church  was  built 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1877, 
under  the  auspicies  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  the  State  of  California,  Hon.  "W.  C.  Belcher,  of 
Marysville.  California,  acting  Grand  Master.  The  day  was 
beautiful  and  all  Masonic  lodges  in  the  county  were  represented. 
Tlie  following  gentlemen  composed  the  building  committee ; 
T.  H.  B.  Anderson,  Chairman;  J.  W.  Goad,  Secretary;  W. 
R.  Merrill,  Treasurer;  J.  T.  Marr,  C.  C.  Crammer,  George 
Ha^ar.  E.  W.  Jones,  Jackson  Hart;  J.  B.  Dannar,  Builder. 
Rice  &  Beech,  carpenters  ;  architect,  A.  A.  Cook.  Sacramento 
City. 

Contributions  to  the  enterprise  were  made  by  all  classes  of 
citizens  and  members  of  the  various  churches— many  of  them 
giving  princely  sums. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Norman  Gothic,  or  early  English- 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  not  far  from  317,000.  It  is  the  most 
magnificent  church  edifice  north  of  Oakland— an  ornament  to 
Colusa  and  blessing  to  the  church. 

We  have  only  space  for  a  few  names  that  have  given  largely, 
and  all  the  time  to  this  important  building :  W.  F.  Goad,  J" 
W.  Goad.  S.  M,  Bishop,  D.  H.  Arnold,  John  Boggs.  W.  D.  Dean 
&  Co.,  Thomas  I.  Talbot.  A.  Montgomery,  S,  H.  Allen.  T.  Keser. 
J.  T.  Marr.  J.  D.  Deter,  Richard  Jones,  George  Hagai".  E.  W. 
Jones.  W.  R.  Merrill,  H.  Mitchell.  W.  P.  Harrington,  Maybery 
Davis,  E.  McDaniel.  J.  F.  Rich.  W.  T.  Boville,  Jackson  Hatch, 
Jackson  Hart.  J.  B.-Dannor.  C.  C.  Cmmmer.  R.  Barnett  and 
wife.  "VV.  C.  Swmford,  and  many  othora  in  diffei-ont  pai'ts  of  the 
county  and  State, 

The  most  onthuaiaatio  workers  in  the  enterprise  were  ladies. 
We  take  pleaauro  in  giving  their  names  to  tho  public: 
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Mesdames  Molly  Goad,  E.  B.  Goad,  Levina  Jones,  E.  "W. 
Jones,  C.  C.  Crommer.  E.  de  St.  Maurice,  D.  B.  Loweiy,  H. 
Bice.  Lou  Speck,  Mary  Bickuell,  W.  T.  Wright,  Nettie  deLign, 
K.  Hammison.  Annie  ThomM,  Sarah  O.  Hart,  Lou.  Merrill, 
Mary  Lewis. ;  Misses  Kate  Jones,  Maggie  Hart,  Sarah  Detu  and 

many  others. 

The  church  has  not  been  formally  dedicated,  but  will  be 
soon  See  view  of  this  fine  building  in  this  work.  The  above 
article  was  prepared  for  the  History  by  T.  H.  B.  Anderson,  at 
the  publishers'  rei^uest. 

FIBST  PKESBYTERIAN   CHURCH,  COLUSA,  CALIFORNU. 


This  church  was  organized  with  fourteen  (14)  members  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1874.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fra-.er,  Synodical 
Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  same  day.  immediately  following  the  organization,  five 
trustees  were  elected,  viz:  John  D.  Gage.  S.  P.  French.  John 
Cheney  C.  W.  Hansen,  and  E.  B.  Moore. 

The  election  of  elders  was  postponed  until  a  future  meeting. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  (the  I9th)  the  brethren  of  the  Chr.s- 
tian  church  kindly  tendered  the  use  of  their  house  of  worship 
Tm.  Eraser,  who  preached  to  a  large  and  attentive  aud.ence, 
1  received  i.to  full  communion  some,  who  the  prev.us^^c^^^ 
had  not  entered  the  organization  upon  certificate  of  fomex 

%"of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  -  Christian  friends." 
Jn:;L  remembered  by  the  Presbytenans.  and  .  on  y^n. 
If  the  many  deeds  of  kindness,  shown  by  members  of  that 
body,  to  the  infant  church. 

The  little  company  that  assembled  in  a  school-room  on  that 

.:srr:.^;uo.thepurp^.^-^ 
-  a  bold  undert^^g^ :  ::ir::::d; bui.d^  a 

dollar  of  money,  not  a  bucK.  n  p  ^ 

A  permanent  place  in  whicn  ^^^^ 

— r  T.  "'^  t:it.zu  -  -"  -- 

was  secured  and  the  Ke^ .  J  ■  n  ^y    ^^^  ^^^^^^yt^,;^^  Board  of 
ply  at  a  salary  of  S1.200  per  yeai-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-emaining 

Home  Missions  supplying  one  haii 

S600  to  be  made  up  by  the  ch-^^'^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^,^  ,,,,^,, 
David  P.  Withrow  and  U       -  ^^^  standards 

and  installed  to  the  office  of  deacons,  according 

of  the  Presbyterian  church.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  , 

Early  in  the  summer,  steps   ^    ^    ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^y^ 

house  of  worship,  and  Mr.      age,  .  •  ^^^^  chosen  as  a 

Nelson  Thurston  and  the  pastor,  Mr.  iiy 

building  committee. 


But  few  cases  are  upon  record  where  a  small  enterprise  was 
met  by  such  a  liberal  response  from  a  community  as  was  this. 
Tlie  soliciting  was  done  chiefly  by  ladies,  who  were  rarely  ever 
refused  by  any  of  the  business  gentlemen  of  Colusa,  if  only  a 
small  sum  could  be  ofiered,  while  from  many,  the  donations 
were  mdeed  generous.  The  good-will  oflerings  from  the  country 
were  both  numerous  and  liberal. 

The  lot  chosen  by  the  Building  Committee,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Jay  streets,  was  kindly  donated  by  Colone 
Hagar  and  Mr.  Spect.  and  the  house  was  soon  under  contract 
and  work  commenced. 

So  rapidly  did  it  progress,  that  on  the  27th  of  March.  1875, 
less  than  a  year  from  ii^  organization,  the  church  had  a  bm  d- 
ing  ready  for  dedication,  pewed,  carpeted,  and  handsomely  fitted 

for  lighting. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Ur 
Scott,  of  St.  Johns  Presbyterian  church.  San  Francisco,  assisted 
by  the  -pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Byers. 

On  this  occasion,  there  was  raised  a  liberal  sum  towards 
linuidating  the  remaining  debt  upon  the  church  edifice,  leavmg 
lut  S500  due,  which  was  generously  paid  by  Messrs.  Cheney. 
M  Ga.e,  and  Nelson  Thurston.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
r:d;.la;ofindebtednessremahiedonthehou..     Te.^^^^^^^^ 

all  having  been  raised  in  Colusa  and  vicmity^with  the  exee 
tion  of  S800  furnished  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Church 
Erection  in  New  York. 

By  a  series  of  festivals,  suppers,  etc.,  etc..  many  little  additions 
we  made  and  an  orgaa  purchased. 

servce  ^^'ele  g.Jts  ot  a  ^^^  p,^entaUo,i  of  her 

r:^::  .* Tnl-ance  to  .he  a.a.o.u™,  was  p..e3e«ea  by  M. 

Aikeu  of  Sacramento. 
TreneatpioUettenee  sun-ounding  the  ^^^O^^^' ^^^f^ 
f  425  is  BTituely  due  to  the  voluntary  generos.ty  of  Mr, 
rMltl;;  who  L  eve.  heen  a  fiend  to  the  chu.eh  .n  a 
™.y  substantial  .anue,-  ^^^^^^^^,^^  ^^ 

^ov  seveval  yeavs  *=  -^  ^^^  ^,,,  HaH,  Miss  Ida 

H..  Byers,  ^f^^^^  j,„_.     The  latter  earnestly 
Washburn,  -^  M>s. JW^a  ^^^^_^^  ^^^^  Babbath-sehool 

'^^""""srrafL  Mr  KouU  entered  upon  his  ministry  Mrs. 
nnisie.     Soon  alter  m  continued  very 

^'o-^^^-^^^-^rboIvoeaTald  hrsl-urnental  .usie  until 
acceptably  to  supply  both  vocai 

Mr.  Kout.  left  in  1879.  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  .^ 

I,theantun>not    87oEev^  ^     y^^^,^^  ^^  «„  Theological 

^!:::*t:—-,  Chicago,  .0.  Charge  as  stated 
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supply  on  .  salary  of  Si;OO0  per  year.    He  remained  only  a 

short  time.  ,       ,  ,   .1 

la  November,  3876,  a  "stated  supply"  wa^  agam  ob  amed 
in  the  person  o£  the  Kev.  W.  P.  Koutz.  from  the  Craw  ordsvU  _e 
Presbytery  of  Indiana,  who  continued  to  fill  the  pulpt  until 
September,  1879,  when  bnsmess  called  him  Ea.t.  However,  he 
will  probably  return  to  continue  his  labors. 

The  first  funeral  service  held  in  the  church  was  one  that 
filled  with  sorrow  and  sadness  every  heart  of  the  little  flock. 
Mrs  Frances  Cheney,  who  died  May  11.  1876.  Mrs.  Cheney 
was  one  of  the  origmal  members  of  the  organization.  Gifted 
with  a  clear,  resolute  and  self-reliant  wiU,  she  faltered  at  no 
obstacles,  but  putting  her  trust  in  a  higher  power  than  man. 
she  never  for  a  moment  cherished  the  idea  of  ^faUure  in  budd- 
ing a  house  of  worship.  Nothing  less  than  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  church  records  (were  they  extant)  from  its  inception  to  her 
death,  would  show  how  fully  she  was  identified  with  all  its 
interests,  and  how  much  of  its  success  was  due  to  hev  labors. 
On  the  13th.  after  an  impressive  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mathews,  now  of  San  Francisco,  she  was  buried  from  the 
church,  to  the  plantmg  of  which  she  had  devoted  two  of  the 
best  years  of  her  life. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  church  was  that  of  John  Henry 
Rowland  to  Miss  Nellie  Reed.  June  6,  1873. 

Mr.  S.  P.  French  and  Mr.  John  Cheney  were  ever  ready  to 
do,  or  have  done  whatever  would  best  further  its  advancement. 
The  removal  of  Dr.  Hansen  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  subse- 
quent ill  health  of  Elder  Montgomery,  left  the  church  duties 
entirely  on  Mr.  Gage,  who  continued  to  discharge  them  with 
fidelity  and  zeal.  Colonel  J.  F.  Wilkins  then  came  to  its  aid, 
and  through  his  efforts  and  able  management  there  now  exists 
a  Sabbath-school  of  sixty  scholars  with  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers  in  regular  attendance. 

As  yet  it  is  partly  a  Missionary   Cliurch,  that  is  receiving  a 

portion  of  its  pastoral  support  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 

Home  Missions  in  New  York.     But  now  stands  complete  in  all 

.  that  appertains  to  a  well  finished  and   well  furnished  church. 

Free  of  debt,  at  an  entire  cost  of  SG,O0O. 

One  note-worthy  fact  here.  There  stands  upon  the  records 
of  Colusa  county,  against  this  church,  a  mortgage  to  the  amount 
of  3800,  the  sum  paid  by  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  in 
New  York.  The  trustees  are  oblioed  to  keep  the  house  insured 
to  that  amount,  and  in  case  of  destruction  by  fire,  and  the 
society  wish  to  rebuild,  the  money  goes  to  the  church  for  that 
purpose.  If  they  do  not  it  reverts  to  the  Board.  Persons  not 
undei-standing  the  workings  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  its 
Boards,  frequently  allude  to  this  mortgage  when  tlie  church  is 
declared  free  of  debt. 

The  society  have  had  a  sketch  of  this  pretty  church  building 
made  and  the  view  inserted  in  this  history.  The  buildmg  is  a 
semi- wooden  structure  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  persons 
including  tlie  gallery. 


METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  WILLIAilS. 


The  organization  of  this  church  was  brought  about  in  the 
fallowing  manner,  as  furnished  us  by  a  correspondent:- 

The  few  families  in  the  village  of  this  persua-sion,  having 
long  desired  and  made  frequent  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  a 
minister  du-ectly  from  the  Conference,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Chamberlain, 
wrote  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Sacramento  district.  Rev. 
George  Clifi^ord,  stating  the  situation,  and  that  a  subscription 
had  been  ch'culated  and  it  was  determined  that  a  minister 
could  be  comfortably  supported,  and  they  very  much  desb-ed 
one  sent  without  delay. 

Brother  Clifford  soon  responded  to  the  call  by  a  visit  to  the 
place.     He  thought  the  field  a  promising  one.  but  learned  that 
it  was  not  under  his  jurisdiction  but  belonged  to  the  northern 
California  district.     He  forwarded  the  letter  at  once  to  Rev.  L.  H. 
Rhoades,  presiding  elder  of  this  district,  urging  him  to  give  the 
matter  prompt  attention.     Erotlier  Rboades  having  recently 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Buston  of  the  north 
Ohio  Conference,  then  visiting  the  Rev.  A.  Holbrook  of  Chico, 
California,  he  forwarded  these  letters  to  him  and  urged  him  to 
respond  to  the  Macedonian  cry  and  "  come  over  and  help  "  the 
good  people  of  Williams.     And  notwithstanding  he  had  come 
to  the  coast  for  rest  and  to  recuperate  health  and  strength,  he 
could  not  resist  the  earnest  call,  and  believmg  it  to  be  of  the 
Lord,  he  at  once  consented  to  go.     Accordingly,  an  appointment 
was  forwarded,  and  on  Friday,  January  23,  1880,  he  came  to 
the  place  and   was  most  cordially   welcomed  and  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  home  of  MessrsPlider  and  Chamberlain.     He 
formed  a  Sabbath-school,  organized  with  Mr.  Chamberlam  as 
Superintendent,  numbering  some  sixty  or  seventy  and  domg  an 
efficient  woi'k  for  the  children  and  youth. 

On  Sabbath,  January  25,  he  preached  morning  and  evening 
to  audiences  of  respectable  size.     At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  all 
interested  in  the  organization  of  the  society  were  requested  to 
remain.     A  large  company  remained  and  after  a  brief  inter- 
change of  religious  experience,  the  following  persons  gave  their 
names  as  members  of  this  new  society:     P.  B.  Chamberlam,  M. 
L.  Chamberlain,  J.  Ryder,  P.  B.  Ryder,  Dr.  H.  C.  Crowder,  B. 
L.  Crowder,  J.  S.  Ryder.  E.   M.  Ryder,  Eliza  Duncan,  Louiza 
Miller,  Emma  Miller.  Lizzie  Miller.  J.  E.  Hawkms,  Mrs.  R.  0. 
Woods.     Shortly  after  this  the  following  names  were  added  to 
the  list:     J.  E.  Haman,  Mary  Rathbuu,  B.  G.  Balconie,  and 
Emma  Endicott,  making  in  all  eiL'hteen  names.     By  the  unani- 
mous  request  of  the  society  Dr.  H.  C.  Crowder  was  appointed 
class  leader  and  Erothei-s  Balcome,  J.  S.  Ryder,  J.  P.  Rathbun, 
and  Sister  Chamberlain   wore  elected  a  committee  to  act  as 
stewards  until  the  organization  of  the  church  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  B.  G,  Balcome  was  made  Secretary  and  Treasui-er 
of  the  Board.     On  the  29th  day  of  January  the  new  pastor 
brought  his  family  and  found  a  house  rented  and  comfortably 
furnished  and  well  supplied  with  pro\-isions  and  a  lai-ge  com- 
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pany  assembled  and  supper  prepared  ready  to  welcome  him  to 

his  new  home. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  SOfch,  the  first  prayer  meeting  was 
held  This  was  the  beginning  o£  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  "Williams- 

CHEISTIAN  CHURCH  AT  SYCAMORE. 

The  neat  church  building  at  Sycamore  belongs  to  the  above 
named  denomination.  The  church  was  organized  in  May.  1875. 
The  first  officers  were:  Elder  A.  W.  De  Witt.  John  Ramsey, 
Howell  Davis,  and  the  present  Trustees  are  Howell  Davis  and 
WiUiam  Stapp.  Regular  service-s  are  held  by  Messrs.  Durham 
and  Keith,  from  College  City.  There  is  a  membei-ship  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  This  church  is  shown  in  the  view  o 
the  village  of  Sycamore.    It  co.st  about  Si.OOO. 

M.  E.   CHURCH  SOUTH  AND  MARVIN  CHAPEL. 


These  are  situated,  one  at  Princeton,  and  the  other  on  the 
east  Bide  of  the  river.     Services  are  held  in  each  place  twice  a 
month.    Divine  service  was  fix-st  held  in  1857,  but  no  organiza- 
tion took  place  until  1868.  -n  ,r  t^    ■  i 
The  fii-sb  officers  were  Rev.  J.  G.  Shelton,  Paator ;  E.  McDamel. 
L  H  Helphenstine  and  Mayberry  Davis  as  Trustees.     The  first 
niemberswere  the  above  three  persons  and  their  wives   who 
siUl  continue  active  in  maiAtaioing  the   society  and  church. 
There  are  now  about  forty  members.     The  P-ent  office,  a^ 
L.  H.  Helphenstine,  M.  Davis,  E.  McDaniel,  John  Wdes.  E.  E. 

Smith  and  S.  Randle.  .,    i  .^  f„w 

The  membership  ha.  somewhat  decreased  durmg  the  ast  few 
years,  owing  to  the  removal  of  its  members  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

CHMSTIAJT   CHURCH  AT  WILLOWS. 

at  the  hall  in  Willows. 

BAPTIST   CHDBOH  AT   OEAIiD   ISLAND. 

Thischu^ch  waa  cgani^cd  at  the  Fra.lclin  .choo.-hou.eJi 
Spring  Valley,  May  13,  1S71,  with  -^  --'^ -'  "j'^' 
iLeHoweli:  Dehorah  Howell,  Daniel  Lake,  ^"^  ;  °, 
Kichey,  Mary  Kiehey.    The  Eev.  J.  B.ooks  was  the  fii.t  pa. 
and  was  succeeded  hy  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Fvior. 
In  1875.  a  very  neat  ehuvch  ^"'^f  ^™:; "tf  ^.lev. 

Hand,  and  the  -="— ^^  r  an!  wt  -ceeded  hy 
J.Cummingswas  pastor  at  that  um  g^^^^,,,  the  latter 

Revs.  J.  E.  Barnes,  J.  N  Burrows,  and  J.  B.  ba        , 
is  now  the  minister.     The  membership  is  now  about  thuty. 
BAPTKT  CHURCH  AT  NEWVILLE. 

■    ,1  «t  Newvillein  1873,  com- 
A  Baptist  church  V7a8  organized  at  JNeWV 


posed  of  the  following  persons:  C.  B.  HuU  and  wife,  G.  W. 
MUlsaps  and  wife,  F.  M.  Millsaps,  Francisco  Millsaps,  EH  Martin 
and  wife.  Mary  Skidmore,  Thomas  Perry  and  wife,  Rebecca 
Bedford,  Ann  Millsaps,  Lizzie  Miller,  Jennie  Millsaps,  and  Mary 
Biswell.  The  fiist  mmister  was  Rev.  J.  M.  Johnson.  Deacons 
were  G.  W.  Millsaps  and  C.  B.  Hull.  The  present  mmister  is 
Rev.  W.  G.  Laudeifur.  There  is  now  a  raembei-ship  of  about 
thirty,  and  has  at  times  been  as  great  as  thirty-eight. 

THE  CHURCH  OF   CHRIST. 

This  church  is  located  at  College  City.  It  was  temporarUy 
organized  by  B.  S.  Gardner  at  Franklin  school-house,  three 
miles  north  of  College 'City,  in  the  month  of  February,  1872. 
with  the  following  members:  J.  McElroy,  Mm  E.  McEIroy.  J. 
H  White,  Mi-s.  0.  White,  F.  Bashoe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gregory 
W  0.  Bashoe,  ThomaS  Evans,  Sarah  Catlin,  Mrs.  Keziah 
Mitchum,  A.  J.  Mitchum,  Louisa  Elsey.  Andrew  Peirce,  W. 
Shearer,  Mary  Shearer,  Maggie  Dunlap.  W.  Maston,  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Maston,  and  Martha  Bush. 

The  organization  was  perfected  at  College  City  in  Septem- 
ber 1874.  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  Elders.  I.  N.  . 
Cain.  J.  McElroy,  and  W.  Shearer.     Deacons,  James  Patterson 

and  J.  H.  White. 

From  the  first  organization  to  date  there  have  been  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  added,  fifty-five  dismissed  by  lettor  and 
otherwise,  and  eight  died,  leaving  one  hundred  and  e,gU 
members.  The  congregation  has  a  neat,  commo  .ous  br.k 
building  on  a  four-acve  lot.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 
Most  of  the  lot  has  been  laid  out.  and  is  now  used  as  a  cemeteiy^ 

The  grounds  and  the  money  that  huilt  the  house  of  worsh^ 
we  donated  by  the  will  of  Andrew  Peu-ce.  one  of  the  fixst 

Ti!:;::!";"^^^ 

J  Du  -iL.     Elders,  I.  N.  Cain.  J.  McElroy.  Y.  Sugget,  J.  Dur- 
1  W  C  Harris     Deacons,  J.  H.  White,  Lee  Morgan. 

rGiir------^---^^ 

school  in  comiection  with  this  church. 


,,.TH0D1ST  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH.    SOUTH,   AT  ARBUCKLE. 

1   •       iinrl  •■Marvm  Missionary  Church."  and  was 
This  church  .  ^^y^Z       M.  MarvL  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 

soun.     The  Kev.  J.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j,,^„, 

trustees  wei    ^-  f "  ^  J     ^^^^  ,  „i,i,ter  is  Kev.  J.  Y. 

«::nd;^:n.;e  and  trust.     There  are  now  about  thirty 

memhcrs.  „f  t^i^tarch  as  it  will  he  when  completed. 

^^  """:  :•:  18      Tt  present  trustees  are  Judge  0.  L. 
nwasevected>nl8,^  Theron  S^ith,  S.  Cummins,  J. 

N.  Vaughn,  J.    ^-  -^^ 
Gu-dner,andAMitchel. 
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Catholic  Church  and  Societies. 


U  1852,  Andrew  and  Jacob  Meyers  settled  on  Grand  Island, 
and  with  their  families,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  small  Catholic 
settlement,  among  whom  was  John  Terry,  Peter  Peilre,  and 
Jacob  Meyers  third.      There  was  no  Catholic  church  nearer 
than  MarysviUe,  and  for  a  while  these  sturdy  pioneers  almost 
forgot  the  practice  of  their  religion— the  practice  only,  however, 
for  deep  down  in  their  hearts  it  lingered  a  bright  spark,  needing 
but  a  breath  to  fan  it  into  a  living  flame:     No  priest  visited 
then-  little  settlement  till  the  spring  of  185G,  when  Father  Peter, 
as  warm-hearted,  whole-&oukd  gentleman  as  ever  wore  clerical 
cloth,  came  among  them.     He  was  an  Italian  and  pastor  of  the 
Marysville  church,  which  was  then  but  a  small  wooden  building. 
There  were  but  few  priests  in  this  part  of  the  diocese  at  that 
time,  and  Father  Peter  was  obliged  to  attend  many  outside 
missioDS.     Mr.  Jacob  Meyers,  with  his  own  conveyance,  went 
to  brmg  him  to  this  almost  unknown  part  of  his  parish,  and  in 
spite  of  mud,  rain,  and  high  water,  arrived  in  safety  among  the 
'waiting  people.      His  was  the  breath  which  first  fanned  the 
religious  spark,  and  henceforth  it  was  to  be  kept  warm  and 
glowing  by  occasional  visits  from  the  Marysville  clergy. 

On  May  11,  1SG3,  Father  John  Griffin  celebrated  mass  in 
Dry  slough  school-house,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  2oe, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  W.  S.  Green,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Gohisa  Sun,  was  baptized.  One  among  the  first  baptisms,  if 
not  the  first,  in  the  county.  From  this  date  Father  Griffin  or 
Father  Callan  attended  Grand  Island  regularly  once  a  month. 
The  latter  gentleman  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  man3^ 
The  first  mission  was  given  in  this  county  on  Grand  Island, 
by  a  German  missionaiy,  by  name  Father  Lafauber,  about  the 
1st  of  September,  1864.  He  it  was  that  fii-at  made  arrange- 
ments for  building  a  church  at  that  place,  and  procured  from 
E.  Chapin  and  wife  a  deed  for  a  piece  of  la'nd.  situated  on  Dry 
slough,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  head  of  Sycamore 
slough.  A  mission  cross  of  eight-by-eight  inch  timbera,  twenty- 
seven  feet  high,  with  cross-piece  twelve  feet  long,  was  erected 
on  this  ground,  and  stands  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  that  mis- 
sion, and  the  fervent,  energetic  missionary.  This  cross  was  once 
through  spite  against  one  of  the  members,  cut  down  by  a  man 
namedRussell,  but  was  afterwards  re-erected  by  Jacob  Meyers. 

The  project  of  building  on  this  land  was  found  impracticable, 
and  was  abandoned.  As  this  was  the  ■  condition  of  the  deed, 
the  land  reverted  to  the  original  ownei'S. 

Up  to  the  year  1863,  the  town  of  Colusa  had  known  no 
priest,  except  as  one  might  pass  through  journeying  to -some 
other  place.  In  the  fall  of  this  year,  a  young  Irish  priest  might 
have  been  seen  on  horseback,  wending  his  way  through  the 
quiet  streets  of  Colusa,  in  quest  of  one  of  the  three  Catholics 
then  residing  in  that  town.     These  were  Mi-s.  J.  H.  Leining 


Mrs.  W.  S,  Green,  and  Mrs.  William  Miller.  Mrs.  Leining  ia 
dead  Mrs.  Miller  lives  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town 
on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  Mrs.  Green  is  still  a  resident  of 
the  place.  He  became  the  guest  of  Mi-s.  Green,  who  aided  him 
in  arranging  a  temporary  altar  in  the  court-house.  Hurried 
notice  was  sent  out  to  the  OathoUcs  living  in  the  vicinity,  and 
on  Sunday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  a  considerable  crowd  had 
collected  m  the  court-room.  The  greater  number  of  these  how- 
ever, were  non- Catholics,  and  to  whom  a  "papist"  service  was 
as  "  good  as  a  circus."  Father  McNulty,  the  young  priest  above 
mentioned,  though  tired  and  nervous  to  a  painful  degree, 
preached  a  very  good  sermon,  which  however,  to  his  present 
audience,  was  much  like  the  good  seed  scattered  by  the  way- 
side, spoken  of  in  the  parable. 

■Father  McNulty's  first  anxiety  on  that,  to  the  Catholic 
population  at  least,  ever  memorable  morning,  was,  as  to  who 
was  going  to  serve  the  mass  for  him.  Jacob  Meyers  who  had 
always  been  the  stand-by  for  all  such  occasions,  either  as  altar- 
boy  or  choir,  was  at  his  home  en  Grand  Island,  some  twelve 
miles  from  town,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  be 
present  or  not;  so  Mr.  Green,  though  at  that  time  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  church,  started  out  to  find  some  one  to  serve  in  his 
stead.  He  returned  with  Pat  Burke,  an  Irishman  who  loved 
the  "crathur"  a  little  too  well  for  his  own  good,  and  Father 
McNulty  was  obliged  to  accept  his  services  in  lieu  of  some  one 
better.  Poor  Pat.  a  worse  enemy  to  himself  than  any  one  else, 
has  long  since  gone  to  his  last  accounts. 

The  fii-st  altar  society  was  organized  September  1, 1867,  with 
Mrs.  A.  Wood  as  President,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Green  as  Secretary. 
It  was  reorganized  in  September,  1871,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Rose,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Kate  Meyers,  Secretary.  It  would  flourish  for  a 
while,  and  then  declmc  again,  until  some  energetic  leader  would 
give  it  a  fresh  impetus,  and  when  Father  Wallrath  came  it  was 
almost  defunct.  He  resurrected  it,  and  under  his  wise  control 
it  has  attained  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  numbers 
upwards  of  eighty  members. 

At  the  present  date  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Catholic  families  in  the  county,  who  have  settled  in  and  about 
the  numerous  small  towns  which  have  sprung  up  on  the  rail- 
road, and  those  places  are  attended  by  Father  Wallrath  at 
regular  intervals.  In  1875,  quite  a  large  French  settlement 
was  made  near  Norman  Station,  and  mass  is  occasionally  cele- 
brated in  its  school-house. 

The  parish  is  very  large,  including  the  whole  of  Colusa 
county  and  a  portion  of  Sutter  and  Butte,  and  all  this  must  be 
attended  by  the  resident  priest  of  Colusa. 

The  Catholics  have  a  fine  brick  church  at  Willows,  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  that  village  and  the 
church  and  cemetery  at  Colusa,  in  description  of  the  latter  place. 
The  Catholics  of  Orland  and  Maxwell  are  agitating  the  pro- 
ject of  building  churches  at  those  places,  and  only  awiut  the 
result  of  the  coming  crops  before  tflking  the  decisive  steps. 


-rs;2^^ 
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Ai^BucKLE  Village  and  Neigh- 
borhood. 


This  village  was  named  for  T.  R.  Arbuckle,  and  is  situated 
twenty  miles  south  fiom  the  county  seat,  on  tho  Northern  rail- 
way. The  town  was  laid  out  and  surveyed  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
The  town  was  started  by  T.  R.  Arbuekle  on  his  ranch,  then 
consistmg  of  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  acres.  The  first 
year  he  gave  lots  to  those  who  would  build  upon  them,  and  a 
number  of  business  houses  and  residences  were  erected.  On 
the  ith  of  July,  1876,  the  fii-st  train  of  cars  reached  the  town 
and  buildings  sprang  up  rapidly.  The  fii-st  building  was 
erected  by  John  Ward  and  William  Dalbrow  in  1875,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Arbuckle  as  a  residence.  The  fir.st  store 
was  built  by  E.  Harris  Hz  Co.,  in  1S66.  A  new  district  for  the 
school  was  formed  in  1877,  and  the  pre.sent  school-house  erected. 
The  ti[st  teacher  was  Miss  Annie  Linton. 

A  postoffice  was  estabhshed  in  1876,  and  T.  R.  Arbuckle 
appointed  postmaster.  He  lias  held  the  position  ever  since  and 
gives  entire  satisfaction. 

The  town  has  a  number  of  business  houses  and  good  resi- 
dences; among  the  latter  are  those  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Gibbons  and 
Judge  Vaughn. 

Mebsbs.  Hall  and  Smith  erected  a  machine  shop,  where  they 
repair  engines,  headers  and  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  do 
a  general  blacksmithing  busine-ss.  They  are  prepared  to  do  any 
kind  of  machine  work,  such  as  boring  steam  cylindei-s  and 
fitting  pistons,  balancing  and  lining  engines,  and  make  and  fit 
shafting  in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  and  give  careful  attention 
in  eases  of  repaii-s.  Persons  in  need  of  boiler  repairs  will  do 
well  to  give  them  a  call,  before  shipping  to  the  city.  They 
do  boiler  work  in  all  its  branches.  Attention  given  to  patching 
and  re-tubing.  They  furnish  new  boilers  at  short  notice,  or 
build  to  order  when  desired.     Good  workmen  are  employed. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Gibbons,  physician  and  dj-uggLst  of  Arbuckle,  is 
a  native  of  Granville,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born 
February  14,  1852.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  moderate 
means,  and  he  stayed  at  home  and  attended  the  district  school 
until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  the  Delaware  Liter- 
ary Institute  at  Franklin,  New  York.  He  boarded  himself,  and 
by  working  spare  hours,  paid  his  own  expenses. 

He  gra/luated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  New  York  City,  February  16. 1876.  He  practiced  medieme 
and  surgery  for  two  years,  in  Canton,  Pennsylvania,  with  good 
success. 

He  came  to  California  in  March  1878.  and  located  at  Bodie 
intending  to  make  a  fortune  "quick,"  but  found  the  town  full 
of  M.  D-s.  and  no  one  rich.    After  e^diausting  all  his  means,  a 


friend  loaned  him  fifty  dollai-s,  with  which  be  came  to  Arbuekle, 
in  May.  out  of  funds  and  disgusted  with  the  "glorious  West." 
However,  he  hung  out  his  sign,  and  business  exceeded  his 
expectations.  After  a  few  months  he  was  burned  out,  losing 
most  of  his  property,  but  being  somewhat  accustomed  to  mis- 
fortunes he  was  not  discouraged  and  continued  hi?  practice. 

In  October,  1879.  he  married  Katie  Boyden,  daughter  of 
Judge  Vaughn.  In  November,  he  opened  a  drug  store  m 
Arbuckle,  and  has  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  practice,  and 
thinks  now  that  he  would  not  live  in  any  other  country  he  has 
ever  seen. 

T.  R.  Arbuckle  was  born  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  where  he 
resided  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  next  four  years  in 
Arkansas,  at  which  time  he  left  there  for  California  by  the 
southern  overland  route,  driving  a  band  of  cattle  and  was  six 
months  making  the  trip.  After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the 
mines,  he  went  to  Napa  county  and  resided  several  years. 

While  there  he  married  Miss  Amanda  M.  Tinker,  a  native  of 
Missouri,  on  May  29.  1855. 

In  1866,  he  purchased  tlie  ranch  on  which  is  situated 
Arbuekle.  which  was  then  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres.  He  has  a  family  of  eleven  children.  Of  late  years  he 
has  met  with  many  financial  misfortunes,  having  been  burned 
out  two  or  three  times  and  losing  heavily.  He  is.  however, 
still  full  of  energy  and  determination  to  recover  his  lost  ground 
and  place  himself  in  his  former  prosperous  state. 

Hon.  Cornelius  Louis  Newville  Vaughn  was  born  in 
Nelson  county,  Virginia,  October  27,  1821.  He  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  and  in  early  life  his  father  moved  to  Missouri, 
where  he  died  in  1S31.  His  son  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  and  unaided  efforts  in  battling  with  the  world. 

After  residing  in  Lincoln  and  Pike  counties,  MLssouri,  Pike 
county.  Illinois,  and  Scott  and  Washington  counties.  Arkansas, 
he  started  from  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  May  8.  184-9,  with 
the  family,  and  was  exactly  six  months  in  reaching  Sacra-, 
mento.  He  arrived  at  Lassen's  ranch,  October  8,  1849.  He 
followed  mining  on  Feather  river  in  1850,  and  on  Trmity  river 
in  1852,  and  in  Union  county,  Oregon.  Mr.  Vaughn  says  he 
"never  realized  a  dollar  from  all  hU  mining  efforts— has  lived 
at  Bidwell's  Bar,  Oroville,  Marysville,  Yuba  City,  Weaverville, 
Sutter  and  Yuba  counties.  Oregon  and  Mexico." 

Mr.  Vaughn  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of  Trinity  county 
in  1852;  and  resigned  the  following  year  and  returned  to  Yuba 
City.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1854,  and  served 
several  terms  as  Associate  Judge  of  Court  of  Sessions. 

He  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Sutter  county,  in  1857.  to 
fill  unexpired  term  of  Judge  McCall. 

He  served  as  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Sutter  county 
in  the  tenth  session.  Mr.  Vaughn  went  to  Mexico  in  1864, 
and  returned  the  same  year,  thence  to  Idaho  where  he  located. 
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In  1866,  he  ^aa  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  but  resigned 
andremoved  to  California  and  followed  farming  in  Yolo  county, 
and  moved  to  Colusa  county  in  1867,  and  engaged  in  the  «ame 
occupation  until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1875.  Since  then 
he  has  been  engaged  handUng  grain  at  Arbuckle.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Colusa  county, 
January  4,  1880. 

Mr.  Vaughn  has  a  large  circle  of  friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  will  testify  to  his  unobtrusiveness,  Christian  piety,  knightly 
courtesy  and  prof  undity  as  a  politician  and  jurist. 

GusTAV  Weyand  has  a  farm  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  choice  land,  north  from  Arbuckle  and  some  two  miles  from 
the  railroad.  It  is  sandy  soil,  warm  and  rich,  and  j-ields  about 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  which  is  the  chief  pro- 
duction. The  location  is  very  desirable,  being  near  the  Northern 
railway,  for  shipment  of  produce,  and  only  ten  miles  from 
steamboat  transportation  on  the  Sacramento  river.  He  keeps 
for  use  on  the  farm  some  twenty-four  horses,  six  cows,  and 
other  stock.     Has  a  small  orchard  and  several  hundred  grape 

vines. 

Gustav  Weyand  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1830,  and  was 
brought  up  a  farmer  and  lived  for  some  years  in  Braudbad,  in 
Germany,  from  which  place  he  set  out  for  the  United  States, 
and  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in  forty-three  days  from  time  of 
starting  on  April  13,  1852.  He  came  to  California  from  War- 
saw, Illinois,  in  October,  1852,  an-iving  at  Sacramento  at  the 
time  of  the  big  fii-e.  He  engaged  in  farming,  and  has  by  perse- 
verence  prospered  at  that  busine-ss. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Springer,  in  1865,  who  was  a 
native  of  Germany.  They  have  two  children,  Katie,  aged 
thirteen,  and  Gustav,  aged  eleven  years. 


Bear  Valley,  Its  Scenery    and 

People. 


A  resident  of  the  above  locality,  not  long  since,  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Call : 

"We  live  in  Bear  valley,  which  is  situated  in  the  western 
portion  of  Colusa  county,  some  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
Northern  Railway,  that  passes  through  the  Sacramento  valley 
about  midway  between  the  Sacramento  river  and  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Coast  Range  mountains.  Our  valley  is  about  ten  miles 
long,  and  will  average  about  one  and  one  half  miles  in  width, 
being  elevated  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  of  a  black  loamy  nature,  some  of 
it  similar  to  adobe,  and  produces  wheat,  oats  and  barley  equal 
to  the  best  lands  in  the  Sacramento   valley.      There  are  now 


several  young  orchards  and  vineyards  doing  well  in  this  valley. 
Vegetables  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  portions^  of  the 
valley  where  irrigation  can  be  had  from  the  mountain  streams. 
The  population  of  our  valley  is  about  one  hundred,  counting 
old  and  young,  great  and  small.  We  have  good  schools— per- 
haps as  good  as  tlie  average  country  schools  of  California.  The 
residents  are  generally  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  farming. 

The  wheat  is  hauled  to  Williams  station,  on  the  Northern 
Railway,  for  shipment.  Our  hay  and  barley  generally  find 
ready  sale  at  home,  as  the  principal  thoroughfare  leadmgto  the 
celebrated  Bartlett  Springs  passes  through  Bear  valley,  and  the 
stage  companies  and  transient  teams  consume  about  all  of  our 
surplus  of  these  products.  Bartlett  Springs  is  eighteen  miles 
west  of  us.  Sulphur  creek  is  four  miles  from  the  .south  end  of 
the  valley,  which  is  noted  for  its  quicksilver  mines,  all  of  which 
are  shut  down  at  present,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
quicksilver.  A  few  years  ago  those  mines  gave  employmentto 
some  three  hundx-ed  men,  which  was  a  great  help  to  our  locality 
as  a  market  for  our  farm  and  dairy  products." 

The  valley  contains  about  fourteen  square  miles  of  land,  and 
most  of  it  is  good  land.  Bear  creek  runs  southerly  into  Cache 
creek.  The  banks  of  Bear  creek  are.  along  the  valley,  rather 
low,  and  the  land  on  either  side  subject  to  overflow.  The 
springs  on  the  hill-siJes  keep  the  ground  moist  and  the  valley 
is  nearly  always  covered  with  green  grass  and  flowers.  About 
half  way  up  the  valley,  from  north  to  south,  we  come  to  the 
farm  and  hotel  of  B.  C.  Epperson.  This  gentleman  has  spent 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  making  roads.  The  road  over  the 
mountains  to  the  springs  is  a  toll  road,  but  he  built  another 
which  is  free,  from  McMichael's  to  Bear  valley,  across  a  pretty 
tall  mountain.  The  summit  of  the  divide,  just  west  of  Epper- 
son's, is  the  line  between  Colusa  and  Lake. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Bear  valley,  Lee  and  John  Harl  have  a 
valuable  farm  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  acres.  A  majority 
of  this  is  good  wheat  land,  but  being  far  from  market  stock 
pays  better.    They  raise  sheep,  horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 

VILLAGE   OF    LEESVILLE. 

This  small  settlement  is  near  the  upper  end  of  Bear  valley 
proper,  and  has  a  hotel,  store,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  and 
several  residences.  The  stages  to  Allen's  springs  pass  here,  and 
the  stages  to  Cook's  and  Fouts'  springs  connect  here  with  the 
othera  The  hotel  affords  excellent  accommodations  for  pleasure 
parties  and  is  kept  by 

Peter  S.  Perdue,  a  view  of  whose  home  appears  in  this 
work,  is  the  son  of  Laban  and  Rachel  Peadue,  and  was  horn  in 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  October  2S,  1837.  Wlien  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  ou  January 
17,  1853,  crossed  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  Panama,  the  same 
trip  that  tlie  "Nicaragua"  steamer  was  lost,  had  a  cousin  on  the 
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ill  fated  steamer  who  was  miraculously   saved.     Mr.  Perdue 
arrived  at  Aspinwall  on  the  28th  and  took  steamer  to  Barba- 
coes,  from  there  to  Gregona,  thence  by  boat  up  Chagiires  river, 
from  there  to  Panama  on  foot,  lust  all  of  his  clothing  through 
the  express  company  not  arriving  on  time  for  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer.     Arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  l7th  of  February, 
thence  to  Marysville  on  the  I9th  without  monej,  met  acquaint- 
ances, and  all  his  immediate  wants  were  supplied.    He  lived  in 
Marysville  until  1855,  when  he  went  to  Oroville  and  mined 
with    moderate  success  until  1856,  then  returned  to    Sutter 
countjs  where  he  remained  until  1869,  thence  to  Colusa  county 
where  he  farmed  five  years.     He  removed  from  there  to  the 
town  of  Colusa  and  engaged  in  the  livery  business  three  years. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  business 
keeping  hotel  and  farming,  first,  five  and  a  half  miles  west 
from  where  he  now  lives,  at  the  junction  of  the  Epperson  and 
Brim  roads  leading  to  Bartlett  and  Allen  Springs.     In  the  fall 
of  1878,  he  erected  the  Leesville  hotel  and  is  its  present  pro- 
prietor. 

Mr.  Perdue  has  done  much  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
town  of  Leesville  in  the  way  of  making  it  a  desii-able  stopping 
place  for  parties  en  route  to  the  Springs.  He  has  in  connection 
with  his  hotel  two  hundred  and  nmety  acres  of  land  in  the 
to'.vn  of  Leesville,  thirty-two  mUes  from  the  county  seat. 
twenty-two  miles  from  railroad,  and  thirty-two  miles  from 
water  communication. 

He  maiTied.  August  9.  1868,  Miss  Lucy  C.  Harl.  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  By  this  union  they  had  six  children,  only  two  sur- 
vive, Charles  and  Annie. 


Beutds  Clay  Epperson  was  born  October  27, 1830.  inEstell 
county,  Kentucky.  He  was  the  eldest  chUd  of  Green  and 
ThurzaEppei-sonwho  raised  a  family  of  nine  chUdi-en,  seven 
sons  and  two  daughters.  When  he  was  quite  young  his  parents 
moved  to  Bourbon  county.  Kentucky,  where  they  resided  for 
some  years.  From  there  they  emigi-ated  to  Coles  county, 
Illinois,  and  settled  about  ten  miles  east  of  Charleston  "the 
county  seat,"  on  a  farm  where  the  mother  now  lives,  who  has 
passed  her  three  score  a^d  ten.  B.  C.  Eppei^n  was  brought 
up  as  a  farmer,  and  received  a  common  cdunty  school  educa- 
tion. They  were  a  happy  family  until  the  29th  of  January. 
1850.  when  the  father,  Green  Epperson,  died. 

The  business  cares  of  the  family  naturaUy  feU  on  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  children,  bemg  a  httle 
over  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Atout  the  do.,e  of  1851,  Mr.  Eppersoa  concluded  to  eon.e  to 
Calilornia.  Within  a  .hort  time  things  we  -'-g^^.  ^j 
with  hU  next  eldest  brother,  C.  0.  Epperson,  (now  -  — ^ 
Sutter  county,  California),  started  for  the  '^ff  «f  ^f^; 
■York.  They  steamed  from  that  port  about  the  ^' °  ^f™^  ^ 
in  the  good  ship  ..p,ometbeus"  of  the  Vanderb.lt  hue,  v.a 


Nicaragua,  where  they  aiTived  in   due   season,   without  any 
thing  of  interest  transpiring  on  tlie  way, 

From  Nicaragua  they  traveled  twelve  miles  on  mule-back  to 
the  Pacific  shore,  where  the}'  waited  a  couple  of  days  for  the 
steamer  "  North  America,"  which  was  to  take  them  to  San 
Francisco.  Here  he  saw  wild  monkeys  in  abundance.  Some 
French  sailors  shooting  them  for  food.  That  was  the  first  time 
he  ever  saw  monkey-pot-pie. 

The  steamer  came  in  due  time  and  took  near  a  thousand 
passenger.'i  on  board  who  were  there  waiting  for  her.  On  Febru- 
ary 23,  she  steamed  away  with  many  anxious  hearts  expecting 
soon  to  reach  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  But  alas,  many  hopes 
were  blasted;  on  the  27th,  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  noble 
steamer  struck  a  reef  of  rocks  some  eighty  miles  below  Aca- 
pulco,  where  she  became  a  total  wreck.  The  passengers  were 
all  landed  safely  on  the  shore  by  i  o'clock  p.  Ji.,  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  the  small  boats. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  steamer  "North  America" 
was  built  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  expressly,  to  take  a  lot  of 
distinguished  Americans  to  the  worlds  fair  at  London,  in  the 
year  18—.  She  was  sent  around  Cape  Horn  after  her  return, 
and  was  a  noble  vessel;  much  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  on 
the  Pacific  coast  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Epperson,  with  the  balance  of  the  passengers,  made  their 
way  as  best  they  could  up  to  Aeapulco,  which  took  the  best  of 
them  four  days;  some  who  were  sick  and  weak,  were  from  five 
to  seven  days  getting  in.     They  had  to  travel  much  out  of 
their  direct  route  in  order  to  obtain  water;  besides,  the  coast 
was  too  rough  and  mountainous  to  undertake  to  follow  it  up. 
After  reaching  Aeapulco.  they  applied  to  Mr.  Rice,  "  the  Ameri- 
can Consul,"  for  protection  as  American  citizens.     He  received 
them  with  great  pomp  and  dignity.     Registered  them  in  a  big 
book  "  he  had  for  the  occasion  "  as  American  citizens  in  distress, 
for  which  he  graciously  charged  each  one  two  doUai-s.     If  one 
did  not  have  the  requh-ed  two  dollars,  he  had  to  look  around 
among  his  fellow  distressed  American  citizens  and  borrow  that 
amount  as  the  Consul  fees  had  to  be  paid  before  the  name  was 
put  in  his  big  book.     After  all  had  been  registered,  he  kindly 
informed   them  that  he  would   report   them   to   the   proper 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  at  his  earhest  opportunity;  but 
they  must  look  out  for  themselves  the  best  they  could  until  he 
heard  from  there. 

Here  they  were  in  a  pretty  serious  situation.  Some  entirely 
out  of  money,  and  others  nearly  so.  Vandeibilt's  agent  at 
Aeapulco  took  care  of  the  captain,  and  furnished  board  at  a 
hotel  for  the  ships  crew,  but  the  balance  had  to  do  the  best 
they  could  Some  went  out  of  town  a  short  distance  and  built 
brush  houses  to  live  m.  They  bought  rice,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles  of  the  Mexicans  to  subsist  upon,  which  were  plenty  and 
cheap  But  as  so  many  were  scarce  of  money,  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  take  up  subscriptions  to  support  those  who  were 
in  destitute  cu:cumstances.    The  steamei-s  of  both  the  Panama 


and  Nicaragua  .-oute.  stopped  ^*  ^^^^  »  ^^^ '*  i^New 
down  trips  £or  coal  and  water,  but  t-kets  hadj»»  so  ^^ 

York  and  New  Orleans,  for  thr.e  months  ^''-^J  '^  . 

---:--rr.:it:%tster:,o.;east 

dUe  to  get  paasage  to  S- ^ '«  ^^  „„„,y,  t„„U 

—rrl^r-rt:  state.  r*r  t.an  st. 
"  >ey  were  without  any  prospect  of  getting  to  San  Fran- 
Pisco  for  several  months  at  least. 

The  news  soon  reached  San  Fxanciseo  that  a  large  nu.  W 
retched  passengers  we  in  distress  at  ^^^V^^' ^^ 
^oney  or  food.  The  big  hearte  of  the  people  of  San  Franc^eo 
X/opened  at  once,  so  by  the  next  stealer  they  sen  do  vn  a 
Ta  ge  supply  of  provisions,  which  was  gladly  receded  and  put 
ilto  the  hands  of  a  committe  who  dealt  them  ont  every  morn- 
ing to  all  who  went  and  called  for  them.  So  far  a.  provisions 
■was  concerned,  everyone  now  had  plenty. 

But  a  more  serious  state  of  affairs  put  in  appearance.     A 
.reat  many  were  attacked  with  a  severe  diarrhea  termmatmg 
L  fever  and  proved  fatal  in  many  cases.     Many  a  stout,  hearty 
young  man  wa^  a  corpse  within  a  few  days  after  being  attacked. 
It  wa3  a  sad  sight  for  all.  who  daily  witnessed  some  of  then- 
fellow  ship-mates  laid  in  their  la^fc  resting  place,  far  from  home 
and  dear  relations,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  never  know 
wbat  fate  had  befallen  them,  as  no  record  was  kept  of  the 
deaths  and  funerals.     If  one  had  a  relative,  or  particular  friend 
or  acquaintance  who  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  epidemic, 
they  perhaps  reported  the  sad  news  back  home.     Many  died 
who  had  no  relatives  or  friends  with  them,  only  such  as  they 
had  made  after  leaving  home.     In  one  instance,  two  brothers 
died;  in  another,  two  brothers  and  a  cousin.     Their  fate  per- 
haps has  never  been  known  by  their  friends  to  this  day,  as  their 
names  were  soon  forgotten  by  the  survivors.     In  fact,  every 
one  felt  interested  in  his  own  particular  case,  in  trying  to  get 

away  alive. 

Many  tried  to  get  Vanderbilt's  agent,  at  Acapulco,  to  give 
them  passage  back  to  the  States  on  his  steamers  that  went  east 
almost  empty.     As  I  said  before,  they  were  so  crowded  going 
to  San  Francisco  that  none   could    get   passage,   for  love  or 
money.     Even  this  was  denied  them  by  the  agent,  unless  they 
had  the  money  to  pay  their  fare.     It  looked  hard  to  see  those 
vessels  steam  away  to  the  east  and  leave  a  lot  of  poor  unfortu- 
nate people  in  distress,  who  had  paid  extravagant  prices  for 
through  tickets  to  San  Francisco  from  New   York,  and  thus 
treated  by  the  agent  of  that  heartless  old  autocrat,  Vanderbilb, 
who  shipped  load  after  load  from  New  York,  when  he  knew 
that  a  ship  load  of  his  passengers  were  at  Acapulco  in  distress. 
He  should  have  stopped  at  least  one  ship  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
so  as  to  give  his  ships  on  the  Pacific  side  a  chance  to  take  all  to 
San  Francisco.    But  he  did  not  do  so,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  a  second  ship  load  landed  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Nicaragua, 
which  were  ticketed  for  the  steamer  "  North  America,"  which 


H  was  calculated  she  would  take  on  her  next  tnp  after  the  one 
in  which  she  WBB  wrecked.  So  here  was  two  ship  loads  of  pas- 
sen.ei-s  laying  in  distress,  from  whom  Vanderbilt  had  received 
ovei-  half  a  milHon  dollars  in  New  York,  as  passage  money  to 
«  Francisco  and  his  steamers  gomg  east  comparatively 
empty  refusing  to  take  them  back  to  New  York,  where  they 
could  have  some  hope  of  getting  back  to  home  and  fnend. 
Thus  matters  remained  for  near  two  months,  when  the  clipper 
ship  "Northern  Light"  was  chartered  at  San  Francisco,  and 
sent  down  to  Acapulco  for  the  wretched  passengers. 

In  justice  to  the  Mexican  citizens,  we  will  state  here,  that 
hefore  supplies  of  provisions  were  sent  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  sufferers,  that  many  were  supported  and  cared  for  by  the 
Mexican  famiUes;   among  them  were  Mr.  Epperson  and  his 
brother    who   were  provided  with  a  good  comfortable  home 
within  one  week  after  landing  at  Acapulco,  which  wa.  brought 
about   in  the  following  manner:     On   the   fourth   day  after 
reaching  that  place,  Mr.  Epperson  met  with  a  bright  looking 
boy  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  who  had  a  book  in  his  hand;  he 
asked  the  boy  to  let  him  look  at  it-     On  looking  at  it,  he  found 
it  had  sentences  of  Spanish  on  one  side  and  English  on  the  other 
of  each  page.    The  boy  was  studying  the  English  language. 
Ml-    Epperson  offered  to  instruct  the  boy.  who  was  much 
delighted.    On  the  following  day  he  brought  his  book  and  a 
basket  of  provisions  back  to  where  his  instructor  was  camped. 
On  the  third  day  the  boy  came  and  said  that  his  uncle  wanted  to 
see  the  American  who  was  teaching  him.     They  went  to  see 
the  uncle,  who  proved  to  be  no  less  personage  than  the  Cathohc 
priest  of  the  church  in  that  city,  whose  name  was  Andrarda 
Guadaloupe.     He  received  Mr.  Epperson  very  cordially,  and 
informed  him   through   an  interpreter  that  his  nephew  had 
taken  a  great  liking  to  his  English  teacher,  and  now  him  and 
his  brother  must  take  up  their  abode  with  him,  untU  they 
could  get  passage  to  San  Francisco,  and  all  he  asked  in  return, 
was  to  continue  teaching  his  nephew  to  read  English.    Here 
was  a  bonanzasight  for  a  poor  ship  wecked  boy.  who  had  only 
one  suit  of  clothes  and  thirty  cents  to  bless  himself  ^vith  in  aU 
Mexico.     The  next  question  asked,  was  he  a  catholic  or  pro- 
teatant.    He  answei-ed,  protestant.     The  priest  said  bravo,  and 
complimented  him  for  standing  firm  to  religious  prmciples  m  a 
catholic  country,  where  church  and  state  are  both  one.    Pre- 
liminaries all  bemg  now  understood,  comtbrtJible  quartei-s  were 
furnished  for  him  and  brother  as  members  of  the  family.    They 
were  both  taken  sick   with  diarrhea  and  fever,  within  a  few 
days,  good  nui-sing  and  a  Mexican  doctor  soon  i-elievetl  t  le   ■ 
Here   they   remained    until    the   arrival   of   the   clipper  ship, 
"Northern  Light,"  to  tako  them  to  San  Fi-ancisco.    So  bidding 
adieu  to  his  good  friend  and  protector.  Andrarda  Guadalupe,    e. 
with  about  four  hundred  and  Atiy  survivors,  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  where  they  arrived  May  20.    Two  moro  unfovtiui- 
ates  died  on  tho  way  up,  and  vero  buried  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
What  over  becamo  of  the  two  dollara  pai^l  ^y  eadi  to 
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AmericMi  consul,  Mr.  Rice,  at  Acapulco,  or  whether  he  ever 
reported  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  that  there  were 
near  one  thousand  Americans  in  distress  there,  is  yet  a  mystery 
to  loose  who  were  robbed  of  that  two  dollars,  by  tlie  man  sent 
there  to  protect  Uncle  Sam's  nephews  in  distress. 

Next  day,  after  landing  in  San  Francisco,  he  went  to  work 
on  the  wharf  for  Captain  MeCondry,  at  one  dollar  per  hour. 
Here  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  started  for  the  mines. 
He  went  up  to  Sacramento  on  the  old  "  Senator."  Captain 
Hunt  gave  him  a  free  passage  on  her,  as  he  did  many  others  of 
the  wrecked  passengei-s,  which  kindness  was  never  forgotten. 
After  arriving  in  Sacramento,  he  met  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  who 
had  a  ranch  in  Yuba  county,  five  miles  south  of  Marysville, 
known  as  Reeds  Station.  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Reed  and 
went  to  work  on  the  ranch;  cutting  hay  with  an  old  fashioned 
scythe  hung  on  the  end  of  a  crooked  stick.  Such  a  thing  as 
mowing  machines  propelled  by  horses  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance  in  California.  Mr.  George  Ringsly,  now  a  promi- 
nent resident  of  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  county,  California,  mowed 
beside  him  for  several  weeks  at  that  time  and  place.  After 
hayino'  was  over  he  went  to  Rough-and-Ready  camp,  in  Nevada 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  on  Squirrel  creek,  just 
below  the  mam,  camp.  Here  he  remained  until  the  winter  of 
1852-3,  when  the  high  water  drove  him  out  of  the  stream. 

He  went  to  hill  mining  m  company  with  a  Spanish  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Juano  Guilyerao,  whose  home  and  family  were 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.     He  was  known  as  Spanish  John 
among  the  miners.     They  opened  up  the  mines  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  as   the   Spanish   John   tunnels.      Here  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  mine  and  went  to  Brush  creek,  four  miles  north  of  Nevada 
City,  where  he  again  engaged  in  mining  until  July  of  that 
year!     From  there  he  went  to  Yuba  county,  and  settled  on  the 
road  between  Marysville  and  Foster  Bar,  thirteen  miles  from 
the  former  place,  where  he  kept  a  hotel.     He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  hauling  freight  to  the  mines  from  Marysvdle  at  the 
same  time.     He  remained  here  until  1856.  when  he  bought  a 
lot  of  cattle  from  Mr.  Henry  Flagg,  on  Bear  river,  and  removed 
them  to  South  Buttes,  Sutter  county,  where  he  engaged  exclu- 
Bively  in  the  cattle  trade  until  the  spring  of  1859.  when  he 
concluded  to  visit  his  mother  a^d  old  home,  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  near  eight  years.     He  soon  arranged  his  affairs,  and 
left  his  brother,  0.  C.  Epperson,  in  charge  of  the  cattle  and 
ranch.     [He  now  being  a  partner  in  the  business]^  __ 

June  6.  he  left  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer  *■  Golden  Age. 
for  New  York  via  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus  by  ..d  and 
took  the  steamer  "Mosas  Taylor"  for  New  York,  where  h 
arrived  July  1.   1859.     On  July   12.  he  stepped  upon    he 
threshold  of  his  old  home,  much  to  the  -^^^  ^^^f^" 
of  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  ha    not  tl  ej^ 
i-11  •«  Pnlifnrnia   as  he  had  been  caieiui 
idea  but  that  he  was  still  in  California,  as  p  ,-.„„:„ 

TT^  rivDGcted  to  return  to  Ualitornia 
to  ^ve  them  a  surprise.    He  expecceu  ^u 


■within  six  months;  but  things  were  destined  to  be  otherwise. 
Some  months  after  arriving  in  Illinois,  he  became  acquainted 
witli  Miss  Lucritia  Lawson,  who  captured  his  heart,  and  he 
could  not  now  very  Avell  afford  to  return  to  California  and 
leave  his  heart  behind  with  Miss  Lawson.  As  she  was  anxious 
to  attend  school  one  year  longer,  it  was  amicably  settled  that 
he  should  put  off  going  back  to  Califoniia  for  that  length  of 
time.  He  engaged  in  farming  and  other  speculations  for  a 
time.  He  was  then  offered  a  situation  as  ticket  agent  on  the 
T.  H.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  which  he  accepted,  until  May  2.  1861, 
when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lawson.  He  now  had  got  his 
business  so  an-anged,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  start  back  to 
California.  He  bought  a  small  farm  near  the  little 'town  of 
Etna,  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R,  where  he  went  to  farming,  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  letters  fi-om  his  brother  in  California,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  high  water  and  floods  of  18C2-3,had  drowned 
nearly  all  of  their  cattle.  In  February,  1864,  he  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  bought  a  lot  of  brood  mares,  some  jacks  and  jennets, 
for  himself  and  his  old  California  friend  Henry  Reed.  He  sold 
his  farm,  and  on  April  1,  1864,  started  once  more  for  California 
across  the  plains.  [A  journal  of  their  trip,  kept  by  Mrs.  Epper- 
son, will  be  found  m  this  work,  which  will  give  full  particulars 
relating  to  their  journey]. 

On  September  IG,  they  landed  at  the  old  ranch  at  South 
Buttes,  Sutter  county,  California,  whore  they  found  the  brother 
who  was  glad  to  meet  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  the  dry  year,  and  every  Californian  will  long  remember 
the  year  1864.  Here  Mr.  Eppei-son  went  to  farming  and  mule- 
raising.  He  brought  the  famous  jack,  Old  Samson,  to  this 
State °and  kept  him  eight  yeai-s,  cleared  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  his  services,  and  then  sold  him  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Glenn, 
of  Colusa  county,  when  he  soon  afterwards  died. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  Mr.  Epperson  bought  a  stock  ranch  in 
Bear  valley,  Colusa  county,  and  put  a  lot  of  stock  on  it.  In 
the  spring  of  1869  he  liked  the  location  so  well  that  he  moved 
his  famiTy  to  it,  in  April  of  that  year.  Here  he  went  to 
farming  and  raising  stock.  He  was  thirty  miles  from  the 
nearest  post-office,  which  was  Colusa.  The  country  was  new 
and  postal-routes  were  not  established  farther  west  in  Colusa 
county,  than  the  to^vn  of  Colusa.  Mr.  Eppei-5on  soon  saw  the 
need  of  a  public  thoro.igfare  and  postal-routes  running  directly 
west  from  Colusa  to  Upper  Clear  Lake  and  Ukiah.  and  the  rest 
of  that  country  west  of  Colusa  county.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  such  a  thorougfare  would  be  of  gi-eat  importance 
to  the  people  of  Bear  valley.  It  would  brmg  travel  through 
if  give  the  settlers  postal  accommodations,  and  brmg  them 
into  direct  communication  with  all  the  outside  world,  which 
they  were  now  shut  out  from,  so  far  as  post-offices  were  con- 
cerned There  were  roads  to  Bear  valley  from  Colusa,  but  none 
further  west.  Mr.  Epperson  tried  to  get  the  people  to  assist 
and  build  a  free  road  to  Bartlett  Springs.  He  offered  to  give 
one  thousand  dollars  towards  the  enteT-rise,  but  he  met  with 
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nothing  but  discouragement.  He  then  tried  to  get  up  a  toll 
road  company  to  build  it,  but  not  a  man  in  Colusa  county  would 
take  a  dollars  worth  of  stock. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  people  of  Lake  county, 
on  the  west  o£  Colusa  county.  Here  he  was  more  successful. 
A    company  was   formed    in    January,    1S73.  known  as  the 

BARTLETT  SPRINGS  AND  BEAJl  VALLEY  TOLL-EOAD  COMPANY, 

And  on  May  29th  of  that  year  thefirstwagonapassed  overit.  On 
June  2.  1873,  the  road  company  started  a  line  of  stages,  from 
Colusa  to  Bartlett  Springs,  and  during  that  summer  over -six 
hundj-ed  passengers  passed  over  the  load  on  the  stages,  besides 
four  hundred  wagons,  all  of  which  went  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Epperson  was  coiTCct  when  he  first  said  that  such  a  thorough- 
fare was  needed.  The  following  summer  there  were  other  lines 
of  stages  put  on  the  road,  and  over  two  thousand  passengers 
were  carried  by  all  the  stages  on  the  ^■oad  that  season,  besides 
over  one  thousand  wagons  passed  over  it.  Still  here  was  more 
proof  of  the  need  of  that  road,  which  had  been  hooted  at  a  few 
years  before.  Mr.  Epperson's  place  was  now  a  stage  'stand,  and 
the  passengers  took  dinner  there  on  thek  way  to  the  Springs 
and  to  Lake  county.  It  has  ever,  been  a  favorite  stopping 
place  for  the  traveling  public,  since  the  road  was  first  opened, 
and  will  be  so  long  aa  the  pr&sent  hosts  keep  it  open  to  the 
public.  He  controls  the  stock  ui  the  road  at  this  time,  but  is 
in  favor  of  making  it  free  to  the  public,  and  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  contribute  two  thousand  dollars  towards  making  it  so, 
if  the  county  or  individuals  will  contribute  the  balance  to  buy 
it  out  at  actual  cost  of  construction.  A  postal  route  was 
established  on  the  road  and  offices  opened,  one  of  which  is  at 
his  place,  called  Eppei-son's  post-office. 

Now  the  people  along  the  line  from  Colusa  to  Upper  Clear 
Lake,  have  a  daily  mail  in  summer  and  semi-weekly  in  the 
winter.  Soon  after  the  road  was  opened,  farming  land  in  Bear 
valley,  advanced  in  price  over  thirty  per  cent.  The  valley  is 
about  ten  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  There  were  two 
roads  leading  into  it  from  Colusa,  one  entered  at  the  extreme 
south  end,  and  the  other  at  the  extreme  north.  The  settlers 
in  the  central  part  had  to  go  from  three  to  five  miles  either 
north  or  south,  before  they  could  start  towards  Colusa,  which 
lies  east  of  Bear  valley,  and  now  had  become  quite  a  farming 
country.  Mr.  Epperson  again  saw  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  a  road  leading  into  the  central  part  of  the  valley, 
which  would  be  quite  a  saving  to  the  farmers  in  hauling  their 
produce  out  to  market.  He  went  to  work  and  surveyed  a 
central  route  himself,  and  built  what  is  now  called  Epperson 
grade,  which  is  the  most  easy  grade  by  odds,  that  leads  into  the 
valley.  After  its  completion,  which  "cost  him  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars"  he  made  the  county  a  present 
of  it.  By  so  doing,  he  gieatly  benefited  the  farmcis  and 
settlers  of  central  Bear  valley,  and  in  all  probability  that  road 


wUl  remain  a  monument  to  his  memory  after  generations  have 

passed  away. 

He  and  his  estimable  wife  have  a  family  of  four  children, 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  Charles  B.,  who  was  bom  atEtna, 
Coles  county,  Illinois,  March  14,  1S65;  Thurza  A..  October  1, 
1864;  Mary  J.,  December  29, 1866,  and  Birtha  Clay,  February 
15  1869.  The  last  three  were  bom  in  Sutter  county,  Califor- 
nia. We  present  a  view  of  his  home  and  its  surroundings 
which  shows  for  its  self  that  he  is  a  man  of  taste  and  industry. 
He  was  ever  noted  for  his  perseverance  and  untiring  energy 
in  all  his  undertakings.  Few  men  are  his  equals  in  this 
respect,  and  few  men  did  more  than  he  to  build  up  the  neigh- 
borhood uiwhich  he  resides. 


Mbs.  B.  C.  Eppeeson,  whose  portrait  appears  in  this  book, 
was  bora  in  Hardui  county,  Kentucky,  November  28,  1843. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  F.  and  America  Ann 
Lawson.  Thomas  F.  Lawson  was  in  the  employ  of  George  D. 
Prentice,  and  worked  twelve  years  in  the  Louisville  Journal 
office.  At  an  early  age  Mrs.  Epperson  emigrated  with  her 
parents  to  Coles  county,  Illinois.  She  received  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  the  schools  of  that  county  afforded.  At  that  time  the 
country  was  new,  and  common  county  schools  were  all  the 
educational  advantages  to  be  had.  Her  father  died  January 
30,  1853. 

She  married  B.  C.  Epper.son  May  2, 1861.  They  lived  in  the 
little  toi\'Ti  of  Etna,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  until  the 
spring  of  1864,  when  she,  in  company  with  her  husband  and 
infant  son  C'hai-les  B.  Epperson,  started  across  the  plains  to 
California.  We  take  the  following  notes  from  a  journal  kept 
by  Mi's.  Epperson; — 

We  started  on  our  journey  Friday,  April  1,  1864,  from  the 
residence  of  Mi-s.  Thurza  Epperson,  (mother  of  B.  C.  Epperson) 
in  Coles  county,  Illinois.  We  took  with  us  a  lot  of  blooded 
stock  purchased  in  Kentucky  by  my'  husband  and  Mr.  Henry 
Reed.  Mr.  Reed  was  a  pioneer  of  Yuba  county,  California. 
Mr.  Epperson  and  himself  had  been  old  acquaintances  in  Cali- 
foi-nia  as  early  as  1852.  We  camped  near  the  little  town  of 
Oakland  the  first  evening,  and  it  commenced  to  rain  about  the 
time  we  encamped.  Our  cook,  Joe  Gaithe,  made  a  good  fire  by 
tlie  side  of  a  large  dry  log,  and  soon  had  nice  hot  eoflee,  we 
having  plenty  of  everything  in  the  line  of  edibles  cooked.  The 
bright  fire  made  our  surroundings  cheerful,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  camp  life  for  me.  My  husband  procured  a  bed  at 
a  house  near  by  for  myself  and  child.  The  men  slept  in 
wagons. 

April  2.  We  went  about  half  a  mile,  when  our  four-horse 
team  became  fast  in  the  mud.  Our  men  worked  hard  two 
hours  before  extricating  them.  Mr.  Eppei-sou  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  horses  from  four  to  six  the  rest  of  the 
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iourney.  We  had  hard  traveling  all  clay  and  only  accom- 
nlished  seven  miles,  and  we  camped  at  sunset  on  Grand  Prairie. 
"VVe  had  but  little  fuel,  and  our  camp  was  less  cheerful  than 
the  evening  before,  men  all  tired  and  not  in  very  good  humor. 
Being  unable  to  procure  a  bed.  my  husband  and  myself  were 
obhged  to  sleep  in  our  wagon. 

April  3.     Rained  all  day,  roads  very  inuddy,  we  plodded  on 
our  way  until  we  entered  a  narrow  lane.    Here  we  became  fast 
in  a  mud-hole  that  was  almost  impassable.     Sitting  on  a  fence 
near  by  was  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  proprietor  of  said 
mud-hole,  as  he  told  us  we  could  not  get  our  wagon  through 
without  the  help  of  another  team.     He  had  three  yoke  of  oxen 
-with  him,  seemed  to  be  ready  for  business,  and  demanded  five 
dollars  for  his  services.     Mr.  Epperson  and  Reed  could  not  see 
things  in  that  light,  and  they  offered  him  two  dollars  to  open 
his  fence  and  let  them  drive  around,  otherwise,  they  assuredhim 
they   would  go  through  by  force.      He  finally  concluded  to 
accept  the  money,  and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicmg. 

April  4  and  5.    Had  better  roads,  as  we  had  got  into  the 

timber  country. 

April  6  Drove  into  Springfield,  Rlinois,  about  noon.  Mr. 
Eppei-son  had  rubbers  put  under  the  springs  of  our  famdy 
wa'on  From  Sprmgfield.  Rlmois,  we  went  to  Bardstown,  on 
the°  Rlinois   river.      Nothmg   of   interest   transpired    on    the 

""  Wd  10      Crossed  the  Illinois  river,  and  took  up  our  line  of 

^arch  to  Keokuk,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  followed  up  the  Des 

Moines  to  Ottumwa.    Mr.  George  Reed's  family  jomed  us.  they 

comine  from  Vermont  to  join  our  tram. 

April20      CrossedtheDa.MomestoEddyville;herewegota 

W  supply  of  fresh  fish.     We  traveled  almost  due  wast  i. 
olTlL.     Nothing  occurred  U.  break  the  monotony  o 

Ju.t  in  the  act,  he  was  spied  by  the  o^^ner       t 
I^h  woniaB,  who  started  after  our  t™n.  mmus  honnet  o. 
shawl,  and  vowed  she  would  have  the  mau  arrest^d^     H«  h 
hand  followed  and  tried  to  appease  her  -^^^  ^^f  J^;,,, 
Mr.  Epperson  told  her  he  could  not  help   wha*  Jn    » 

took  two  dollars  and  went  home.     I       g  ^^^  ^^^ 

heing  only  stunned,  so  I  ^"P^"  ^^^^  *,  \„,  .he  reached 
lady  was  out  of  sight;  and  no  douM  by  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

home,  the  goose  had  ,o,ned  th    flocL  a  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

experience  to  its  comrades,     bu&ce  i 
for  a  joke  all  the  way  acr^s  the  pla^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^„^, 

Maya.     ^--P«^-— XptovLsions  to  l.t  for  the 
Bluffs,  and  laid  in  our   supply  oi  V  ,      and  continued 

journey.     About  dark  it  began  ^  ^ ^ ^^^^^      ,,  people 
to  fall  aU  night.     Here  we  found  qmte 
ready  to  emigrate  for  California,  Idaho,  and  Ureg 


May  7.  Crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  Omaha,  and  here  pur- 
chase a  few  more  supplies  which  had  been  overlooked  at  Council 
Bluffs.  We  are  now  in  Nebraska,  and  fairly  started  on  our 
tedious  journey  across  the  plams.  Occasionally,  we  pass  a 
little  farm. 

May  9.  Crossed  the  Elk  Horn  river  on  a  very  shaky  old 
bridge.    Here  I  saw  the  first  Indian,  a  dirty  specimen  of  the 

Pawnee  tribe. 

May  10.  Passed  through  the  little  town  of  Fremont,  and 
camped  on  the  border  of  a  small  stream  which  abounded  with 
fish.  Here  we  saw  three  Indian  lodges,  or  wigwams.  The 
country  was  spax-sely  settled  with  Germans,  from  whom  we 
purchased  corn  and  oats  for  our  horses. 

May  U.  Came  to  south  fork  of  Platte  river  and  camped  for 
thenight.  May  15.  Crossed  the  river  by  feiTy.  part  of  the  way 
the  water  being  too  shallow  for  our  boat.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty m  getting  our  teams  off  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  after 
leavin.  the  boat  we  found  we  were  in  the  quicksand,  and 
thought  several  times  our  wagons  would  be  carried  do^vn  the 
stream,  the  current  was  so  swift.  After  getting  our  stock  safe 
across,  we  drove  immediately  into  camp,  bought  corn,  shelled 
it  and  with  it  filled  the  bed  of  our  heavy  wagon. 

May  16.     Our  road  seemed  more  lonely  to-day.  we  passed 
but  few  houses,  and  began  to  realize  our  situation. 

May  17.  In  camp  on  Wood  river.  Nebraska.  Heavy  tim- 
ber <.ew  along  the  river,  the  first  we  had  seen  for  several  days 
We  found  it  to  be  a  good  camping  ground  for  tbe  weary  and 
tired  Edward  Russell  cooked  our  supper-"our  cook  had 
Ze  fishing.  When  the  table  was  spread.  (1  need  not  say 
table  for  our  cups,  platos,  etc..  were  placed  upon  the  gioun  .) 
and  we  all  sat  around  and  took  a  hearty  repast  of  bacon,  coffee, 

""8.  Very  warm,  and  the  road  dusty.  Saw  about  t.o 
hIZd  toams  I  the  road  to-day.  most  of  ^2:^^ 
11  In     CamDcdonfchePlatte.withinsixmdesofFortKeainey. 

f  ^pp^rl  over  to  the  fort,  the  .en  are  ajl  off  herfing 

^",r  ™  rh  au«ul  -^  ..a  good  farming  land. 
itLn  l^U  »e,  this  naming,  that  he  raised  eighty  us  .s 
t,  ol  '^  the  acre.     We  bought  oats  and  com  here  for  S1.2o 

'^Maf  19      Camped  on  Eto  creek;   the  road  was  perfectly 

May  IJ.     ^a'  P  „„tleman  from  Indiana  was  mur- 

level.     A  few  days  ago,  a  g-"  "^  ^^.^edby  four 

aered  near  where  we  are  --5=^-    H--  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

-;:r::.s,:eTe:itt^^:----'--;r 

"*  rtv   ook  possession  of  his  stock,  and  proceeded  on 

^aytoo.     Tl-y   °J  „,.,j.    His  wife  made  it  known 
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to  Fort  Kearney,  where  the  murderers  will  be  held  for  trial.     I 
saw  the  ground  where  the  remains  were  taken  from. 

May  2U.  Have  excellent  feed  for  our  horses;  wood  getting 
scarce.  The  wmd  blew  very  hard  all  day,  and  our  eyes  were 
very  much  indamed  by  sand  getting  into  them.  Cactus  grows 
to  perfection  on  the  plains  or  valley  lands,  and  on  the  sandhiUs 
a  great  variety  of  flowers.  I  gathered  some  phlox  which  was 
superior  to  any  I  ever  saw  cultivated.  We  saw  no  Indians; 
they  took  a  train  here  about  two  weeks  ago. 

May  21.  After  a  good  night's  rest,  we  start  again;  roads 
very  heavy;  pulling  through  sand  all  day.  The  hills  are  very 
bare,  no  vegetation  upon  them  of  any  land.  The  territory  was 
beautiful  up  to  Fort  Kearney.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Plafcte, 
one  day's  drive  from  Fort  Kearney,  brought  quite  a  change. 
The  country  is  perfectly  barren,  no  timber  only  on  small 
islands  in  the  Platte  river:  I  often  thought,  if  I  made  the 
country,  I  woud  put  timber  on  each  side  of  the  Platte,  so  that 
poor  emigrants  could  have  a  few  sticks,  at  least,  to  cook  with. 
The  sun  was  intensely  hot  at  noon,  but  now  we  are  in  camp 
and  experience  quite  a  change.  The  wind  blows,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  put  on  heavy  wi-aps. 

May  22.  Filled  our  casks  with  ice  cold  water  out  of  boiling 
sprmgs.  This  was  the  finest  spring  we  had  seen  thus  far  on 
our  journey;  it  formed  quita  a  stream  that  ran  down  the  moun- 
tain side  and  emptied  itself  into  the  Platte.  "We  had  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance  when  we  observed  a  sand  storm  coming  with 
great  violence  from  the  sand  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Platte.  We  knew  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  a  storm;  every- 
thint'  was  in  confusion.  We  turned  our  wagons,  and  drove  all 
the  "loose  stock"  near  them.  On  it  came,  seeming  to  have  no 
pity,  but  only  raged  for  a  few  moments  when  its  fury  was 
spent,  and  we  made  ready  to  move  westward  agam.  The 
mountains  present  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance.  We 
crossed  two  streams  with  great  difficulty,  the  beds  of  which 
proved  to  be  quicksand,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to  go  into 
the  water  to  get  the  wagons  out.  Passed  a  new  grave— on  the 
board  was  cut  T.  Foster  of  Ohio,  aged  64  years,  died  May  20, 
1864!.  The  grave  was  near  the  bank  of  the  Platte,  and  no 
(Joubt,  in  a  short  time,  the  grave, will  be  washed  away.  We 
saw  the  bones  of  the  buffalo  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
plains,  and  frequently  a.  note  or  line  written  on  the  skull  of 
some  venerable  fellow,  which  caused  a  hearty  laugh.  We  have 
no  wood  to  cook  with  to-night ;  sage  brush,  which  is  something 
like  small  willow,  is  all  we  have.  A  stranger  came  in  camp 
to-nicht,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  men  kept  on  the  trail  of 
the  murdered  man. 

May  23.  Started  early ;  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when 
our  heavy  wagon  became  fast  in  the  quicksand,  while  crossing 
a  small  stream.  I  was  driving  the  family  wagon,  and  felt  very 
certain  that  I  would  have  to  be  helped  out  too ;  but  made  the 
horses  go  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  they  would  have  no  time  to 
sink,  and  we  came  out  all  right.     Came  upon  heavy  sand  hills 


about  noon.    Here  we  met  some  fine  looking  Sioux  Indians: 
They  were  well  dressed  in  deer  skins,  and  had  enormous  brass 
rings  in  their  ears  and  noses.     We  are  now  above  the  fork  of 
the  Platte.     Could  see  teams  on  the  south  Platte  from  the  hills, 
to-day.     I  walked  over  some  of  the  highest  points;  large  holes 
have  been  blown  into  them  by  whirlwmds.    Saw  plenty  of 
flowers  growing  upon'  the  sand;  saw  only  one  tree,  and  that 
upon  an  island.     I  visited  a  grave  near  our  camp,  after  supper. 
On  the  head  board  was  cut  in  r.ude  letters  Mrs.  Mary  Brown, 
buried  July,  1863.     Oh!  what  a  lonely  place  to  be  laid.    From 
the  grave  I  went  up  a  little  mountain  stream,  half  a  mile  from 
camp,  to  see  a  beaver  dam  and  house.     I  never  saw  anything 
of  the  kind  before.     It  was  astonishing  what  skill  was  displayed 
in  making  the  dam.     No  timber  being  near,  they  used  a  species 
of  willow  that  grows  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream.    The 
pond,  formed  by  damming  the  river,  looked  lovely  in  the  bright 
moon  hght^quite  a  "fairy  lake,"  indeed.     Mr.  Lawrence  cut  a 
hole  in  the  dam,  so  that  the  "little  workers"  would  have  some 
"repairs"  to  make  the  ensuing  day.     On  returning  to  camp,  I 
found  our  cook  forming  the  bread  into  loaves,  ready  for  baking. 
I  told  him  I  would  sit,  up  and  bake  the  bread,  and  let  him 
retire,  as  he  would  have  to  stand  guard  after  midnight.     He 
gladly   availed  himself    of    the   privilege    and   retired.      Mr. 
Mitchell  (who  was  Mr.  Reed's  cook)  sat  by  the  "  baker  "  until 
ten  o'clock.     One  might  think  that  we  had  poor  bread,  when  I 
tell  you  we  had  no  wood  for  several  days;  but  the  "willow 
brush  "  cooks  finely. 

May  24.  Went  over  more  sand  hills;  weather  very  warm. 
The  Platte  looked  beautiful  from  the  mountains,  as  we  could 
see  the  river  for  miles.  To-night  we  had  to  gather  dry  gi-ass 
to  cook  with. 

May  25.  Started  at  sunrise,  when  some  of  our  men  said 
they  saw  buffalo  gomg  over  the  bluffs.  Each  and  every  man 
was  anxious  to  kill  one,  so  they  di'ew  lots  to  see  who  should  go. 
Mr.  Lawrence  being  the  fortunate  one,  started  off  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  such  noble  game.  When  he  had  got  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  train,  we  discovered  to  our  great  surprise 
that  our  "game"  were  Indians,  and  on  looking  around,  saw 
quite  a  number  lurking  around  the  brow  of  the  hills.  The 
wagons  were  stopped,  and  a  flag  placed  on  the  end  of  a  stick 
and  a  man  started  on  horse-back  to  attract  Mr.  Lawrence's 
attention.  We  all  shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  and  he  soon 
turned  his  horse  and  made  way  for  camp.  We  met  Indians  in 
little  bands  all  day,  but  they  did  not  come  near  us,  and  did  not 
seem  friendly.  We  found  a  lovely  spot  to  rest,  on  a  sloping 
hill-side,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Platte  river,  with  plenty 
of  good  feed  near  the  river  for  our  horses,  and  were  preparing 
for  a  quiet  night's  rest,  when  two  shots  were  fired,  and  the  cry 
of  a  stampede  was  heard  on  all  sides;  our  horses,  jennets,  and 
cattle,  that  were  near.  Were  all  gone  entirely  out  of  sight  in 
much  less  time  than  I  can  write  it.  All  was  confusion,  and 
some  of  the  men  were  frightened  almost  out  of  their  senses. 
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We  caught  one  of  our  fine  horses  which  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
others.  The  men  all  started  after  our  stook,  leaving  but  two 
or  three  to  guard  our  camp.  They  all  returned  by  midnight, 
and  the  sound  of  the  hoi-ses'  feefc  had  entirely  ceased. 

May  25.  Of  course,  I  did  not  retire  at  all  last  night,  not  to 
mention  the  thoughts  of  being  left  in  a  savage  country  to  walk 
to  the  end  of  our  j.ourney.  Our  jennets  came  to  camp  about 
eight  o'clock,  "poor  things,"  looking  much  frightened.  About 
noon  Mr.  Reed's  horses  were  brought  to  camp  by  Mr.  William 
Parker  (one  of  Mr.  Reed's  men),  but  none  of  ours.  Gloomy 
were  the  prospects  of  ours  returning;  but  near  three  o'clock, 
Mr.  Henry  Reed  came  to  camp  with  all  our  stock,  which  filled 
our  hearts  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  ever  caring  for  the 
distressed.  The  Indians  had  them  herded  in  a  little  valley  over 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Mi-.  Reed  paid  one  dollar  per 
head  for  our  stock,  and  they  were  satisfied.  The  horses  looked 
as  though  they  had  had  littlejto  eat  or  drink.  We  put  them  all 
to  the  wagons  and  drove  about  five  miles,  and  then  made  a 
corral  of  the  wagons,  tied  thera  all  together  with  ropes  and 
chains  to  keep  our  stock  safe  during  the  night.  The  Indians 
are  quite  numerous.  Now  and  again  they  ride  by  on  their 
ponies  to  reconnoiter.  I  fear  we  will  have  trouble  with  them, 
but  hope  for  the  best.  Two  Indians  are  now  in  camp  asking 
for  bread,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  acceding  to  their  request.  A 
squaw  and  an  Indian  came  riding  into  camp  near  sunset.  They 
had  a  little  baby,  not  more  than  four  weeks  old,  and  I  offered  to 
take  it.  The  squaw  seemed  delighted  to  have  me  notice  her 
papoose,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  went  to  our  wagon  and  got  some 
of  my  little  boy's  clothes  and  dressed  her  baby.  I  finally  put  a 
bright  red  wrap  around  it  and  gave  the  child  back  to  its 
mother.  She  took  it  with  a  smile;  then  holding  the  little  one 
up,  both  laughed  heartUy,  and  exclaimed  "  good  squaw,  good 
squaw,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  me.  All  the  men  stood 
guard  that  night,  but  all  seemed  quiet. 

May  27.  We  started  out  early,  did  not  take  time  to  cook 
much  or  let  our  horses  graze.  We  came  to  a  large  Indian 
vUlage;  the  huts,. or  wigwams,  were  made  of  buff-alo  hides,  and 
are  put  up  with  great  ingenuity.  We  met  a  great  number  of 
Indian  warioi-s.  all  painted  and  adorned  with  feathers.  They 
were  going  to  fight  the  Pa^-nee  Indians.  In  front  of  the 
wariors  rode  three  chiefs,  and  the  squaw  and  Indian  whose  babe 
I  had  dressed.  They  rode  along  slowly,  looking  intently  at 
each  wagon,  until  they  came  to  the  one  I  was  in.  They  stopped 
and  shouted  "good  squaw,"  and  held  up  the  little  babe.  There 
were,  at  least,  one  hundred  wagons  on  the  road  at  the  time. 
Those  in  front  and  rear  did  not  know  what  t«  make  of  such 
proceedings,  and  thought  they  were  preparing  to  attack  us,  but 
the  Indians  soon  rode  on,  and  many  hearts  were  relieved. 

May  28.     Mr.  Epperson  taken  sick  with  mountain  fever.     J 
took  a  good  sleep  while  we  proceeded  forward,  as  I  had  slep 
but  little  for  four  days,  and  was  nearly  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind;  and  what  made  our  situation  worse,  Mr.  Epperson  sick 


and  unable  to  sit  up.  We  camped  near  a  prairie  dog  village. 
The  dogs  are  small  and  of  brownish  color;  dogs,  rattle-snakes, 
and  owls  burrow  in  the  ground  together.  We  had  been  in 
camp  but  a  few  moments  when  one  of  our  jennets  was  bitten 
on  the  upper  lip  by  a  very  poisonous  snake,  and  died  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes.  This  was  the  first  animal  we  had  lost. 
May  29.  This  is  a  beautiful  morning.  It  ia  Sunday.  I 
walked  up  on  a  high  point  to  get  a  view  of  Chimney  rock;  could 
see  it  quite  distinctly,  also  Pyramid  rock.  They  are  both  on 
the  south  side  of  Platte  river. 

May  30.  Saw  Court  House  rock  this  morning,  shortly  after 
sunrise.  The  mirage  looked  beautiful,  and  the  rocks  before  us 
looked  like  old  ruins.  Passed  an  Indian  village;  two  white 
men  living  among  them  came  out  and  conversed  with  us. 
Said  they  had  lived  among  the  Indians  seven  years,  and  did  not 
dishk*?  living  with  Indians. 

May  31.  Passed  several  more  Indian  -villages;  saw  quite  a 
number  of  half-breed  children,  some  of  them  almost  grown. 
Camped  near  Platte  river.  A  point  of  the  moimtain  extended 
near  the  river  which  sheltered  our  wagons  and  stock  from  the 
storm  which  suddenly  arose  near  bed  time. 

June  1.  Still  raining,  and  very  little  food  for  our  horses. 
We  started  by  daylight,  without  breakfast,  in  search  of  feed 
which  we  found  about  two  miles  from  our  camping  gi'ound  of, 
last  night.  Our  cook  made  a  good  fire  and  prepai-ed  coffee  and 
toast.  Bought  Charlie  (my  baby)  a  pair  of  moccasins  from  an 
old  Indian  who  had  nice  bead-work  for  sale.  Very  cold  all  day ; 
camped  in  a  cotton-wood  grove,  and  had  plenty  of  wood. 

June  2.  Roads'very  heavy.  Saw  two  more  white  men  who 
had  squaw  wives.     Mr.  Epperson  able  to  be  up  and  about. 

June  3.  Came  to  Fort  Laramie.  Mr.  Epperson  crossed  the 
river  and  went  to  the  fort,  purchased  some  picket  ropes,  and 
overtook  the  train  at  noon.  After  dinner  we  arrived  at  the 
Black  Hills,  fouod  them  steep  and  slippery;  encountered  a 
heavy  hail  storm  in  the  afternoon.  Our  stock  seem  worn  out, 
and  yet  no  camping  ground  in  sight;  nothing  but  steep  hills 
covered  with  rock  and  small  cedar  and  pine.  I  must  confer  I 
became  impatient  for  a  place  to  halt.  On  ascending  a  high 
point,  we  descried  the  grand  old  Platte  about  five  miles  distant, 
and  with  eager  hearts  we  drove  on.  At  dark  we  were  all 
seated  around  a  cheerful  fire,  partaking  our  evening  meal.  Our 
horses  have  excellent  feed,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  got  over 
the  eff'ects  of  the  stampede.  The  river  is  narrow  at  this  point, 
flows  swiftly,  and  is  as  cold  as  ice  water. 

June  4'.  Traveled  up  a  canyon  all  day;  had  no  water  after 
leaving  camp.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  drove  into  a  little  flat 
surrounded  by  high  hills  or  mountains.  Here  we  found  eight 
men  who  had  lost  all  their  horses;  one  white  man  and  two 
Indians  drove  them  off  before  their  eyes.  The  horses  were 
grazing,  and  were  started  by  the  cries  of  the  Indians  who 
were  soon  out  of  sight.  Two  of  the  men  walked  back  to  Fort 
Laramie  for  assistance  from  the  soldiei-s,  but  got  none.    In  a 
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few  days  they  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  couple  of  liorses, 
which  they  did;  these  they  harn^sed  to  their  lightest  wagon. 
We  made  a  bright  fire  where  we  camped,  and  after  dusk  put 
the  fire  out  and  drove  back  five  miles  to  where  we  entered  the 
little  flat,  so  that  if  the  Indians  attacked  us  we  would  have  a 
better  chance  to  resist.  Signal  lights  were  on  the  mountains 
that  surrounded  us  all  night.  All  the  men  stood  guard  over 
the  stock,  (which  was  half  a  mile  from  the  wagons),  driven 
there  on  account  of  the  grass  for  feed,  and  but  three  men  staid 
near  the  wagons.  I  sat  up  all  night,  fearful  we  might  be  killed 
any  raoment. 

June  5.  I  had  prepared  breakfast  for  the  men  wlio  came 
driving  in  the  horses,  all  ate  m  a  hurry,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
move  from  our  present  camping  ground  as  we  considered  our- 
selves in  danger.  Our  unfortunate  fiiends  started  with  us, 
they  being  compelled  to  Avalk,  and  carry  their  coats  and  guns, 
the  hoi-ses  tliey  had  pui-chased  being  iinable  to  carry  more  than 
blankets  and  provision.  We  are  now  in  a  country  where  we 
can  get  no  help  in  case  of  danger,  save  from  emigrants  whom 
we  may  perchance  meet.  We  are  now  in  Idaho;  the  scenery 
to-day  has  been  grand.  On  going  over  the  high  points  of  the 
mountains,  we  see  the  Platte  winding  its  way  among  the  hills, 
far  below.  Near  sunset  we  came  to  the  Platte  again;  here  we 
found  plenty  of  grass  and  wood.  There  are  ten  wagons  near 
by.  We  are  all  too  tired  to  do  anything.  I  told  our  cook  to 
make  a  good  cup  of  tea  and  I  would  prepare  the  rest  of  our 
supper.  I  washed  the  breakfast  dishes,  as  we  started  in 
such  a.hurry'in  the  morning  they  were  left  unwashed,  and  we 
prepared  no  lunch  for  the  men.  All  partook  of  a  hearty  supper, 
and  'Were  soon  in  dreamland.  However,  I  awoke  several  times 
during  the  night  and  slipped  out  to  see  whether  those  on  guard 
had  fallen  asleep. 

June  6.  Feel  rested  tliia  morning,  had  a  late  breakfast,  trav- 
,eled  near  the  Platte  all  day;  the  wind  blew  very  cold.  The 
hills  around  us  are  covered  with  rock  that  look  like  it  had 
passed  through  a  furnace.     These  rocks  are  perfectly  bare. 

June  7.  I  walked  over  some  high  poiats  to  see  the  different 
formation  of  rock.  They  look  as  if  skillful  hands  had  chiseled 
them.  To-day  it  is  very  warm;  quite  a  change  since  yesterday. 
Some  of  the  emigrants  who  started  for  Idaho,  are  going  home. 
Now  and  then  we  meet  men  with  pack  mules  returning  to  their 
former  homes.  They  discourage  men  who  are  on  their  way  to 
the  mines.  We  heard  to-day  frijm  men  in  charge  of  a  pack 
train  of  the  droutli  in  California.  Saw  snow  for  the  first  time 
on  the  mountain  peaks. 

.  June  8.  I  am  sitting  upon  the  ground  writing;  it  is  grow- 
ing dark,  so  I  will  say  good  night  and  retire.  Part  of  the 
roads  quite  sandy ;  passed  Deer  creek  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a  few  log  cabins  and  Indian  huts  are  in  view 
at  the  mouth  of  the  ci-eek.  Saw  some  very  inteUigent  Sioux 
Indians.  Wm.  Munran  killed  a  young  rabbit  which  was  the 
jEirst  fresh  meat  we  had  eaten  for  many  days. 


June  9.  Here  the  emigrants  from  South  Platte  cross  the 
river  on  a  good  bridge,  and  join  those  who  traveled  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  A  little  store  is  kept  at  the  bridge  by 
the  toll  keeper.  Feed  scarce.  Mr.  Epperson  has  some  oats 
which  he  feeds  to  his  fine  horses  when  grass  is  found  to  be 
scarce. 

June  10.  Rode  horseback  a  few  miles;  let "  Charlie,"  my 
little  boy,  ride  a  httle  way,  and  he  now  thinks  riding  in  the 
wagon  no  ride  at  all.  At  two  o'clock  we  bid  the  dear  old  Platte 
a  sad  and  final  farewell.  I  could  not  but  look  back  with 
regret  to  leave  this  beautiful  river  in  "whom  the  thirsty  finds  a 
true  friend.  No  water  for  our  stock  to-night,  but  good  grass. 
No  wood,  but  plenty  of  sage  brush. 

June  11.  Started  early  without  breakfast  in  order  to  get 
water  for  our  horses.  We  drove  a  few  miles  and  came  upon  an 
alkali  stream.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  loose 
stock  from  drinking.  The  ground  for  several  acres  in  extent 
is  white  with  alkali.  At  ten  o'clock  we  came  upon  a  pure 
stream  of  cold  water.  Here  we  cooked  breakfast  and  let  the 
horses  graze  for  two  hours.  We  stopped  at  a  cold  spring  and 
filled  our  water  casks.  In  looking  over  a  guide  book,  we 
learned  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  we  would  find  ice. 
Some  of  our  men  dug  the  stated  depth  and  found  ice,  nice  and 
clean,  as  if  put  up  for  use.  We  camped  in  a  little  cove  where 
we  were  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds. 

June  12.  Camped  on  Hoi'se  Shoe  creek.  Good  feed  and  water. 
Let  our  horses  rest  most  of  the  day.  Here  all  of  Mr.  Reed's  men 
left  liim  with  the  exception  of  his  cook,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  J.  W. 
Shaddock,  a  mere  boy. 

June  13.  Came  to  Sweetwater  river.  A  few  soldiers  are 
stationed  here  in  a  little  fort.  Three  of  the  oflicers  have  their 
wives  with  them.  In  crossmg  the  bridge,  toll  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  wagon  was  demanded  of  us.  Live  stock  passed 
Tivithout  charge.  One  of  the  soldiers  came  to  Mr.  Epperson  and 
wanted  to  buy  some  lead.  Said  if  he  would  let  him  have  one 
pound  he  might  pass  free  of  toll.  The  lead  was  forthcommg 
immediately  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  At  noon  stopped, 
and  ate  our  lunch  at  Independence  Rock.  We  are  now  in 
the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountams.  Met  a  train  of  Mormons 
leaving  Salt  Lake;  they  were  disgusted  with  Mormonism. 
Passed  the  Devil's  Gate,  and  camped  near  Sweetwater  river  for 
the  first  time. 

June  14.  Up  early.  Went  to  the  river  and  bathed  my  face 
in  its  cool  waters.  The  river  banks  are  not  more  than  one 
foot  high.  Mr.  Epperson  and  myself  rode  back  to  view  the 
Devil's  Gate  and  some  of  the  grandest  sights  I  ever  beheld.  We 
undertook  to  descend  the  mountain  to  a  pine  tree  that  grew  by 
the  water's  edge.  I  soon  became  dizzy  and  went  back.  Mr. 
Epperson  continued  on  down  and  soon  readied  the  ti-ee,  cut  his 
name  threreon,  and  was  at  the  summit  as  soon  as  I.  I  gathered 
some  flowers  that  resemble  our  verbenas,  I  suflered  moi-o  with 
tlie  cold  that  night  tlmn  I  had  since  leaving  Illinois. 
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June  16.  Came  to  the  ero.sing  of  Sweetwater ;  could  not  be 
forded,  .0  traveled  around  it.  Took  one  day  to  perform  the 
journey. 

June  16.  One  of  Mr.  Reed'a  men,  Mr.  Kelly,  came  and  wanted 
to  join  our  train. 

June  17.  Crossed  Sweetwater.  Camped  near  some  sprin.3 
where  we  found  onions.     Had  some  cooked  for  supper. 

June  18.  Had  plenty  of  snow  to-day.  Camped  on  Sweet- 
water for  the  last  time. 

June  19.  Filled  our  water  casks  at  Pacific  springs.  Passed 
over  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  ten  o'clock.  Here 
the  river  changed  its  course.  We  drove  one  mile  off  the  road 
and  camped  on  Big  Sandy  river.  Here  we  found  the  best  grass 
which  we  had  had  for  some  time.  But  few  had  camped  here 
before,  it  being  off  the  road.  "We  had  just  fallen  asleep,  when  a 
stranger  rode  into  camp.  It  proved  to  be  our  friend  Thornton 
Coleman,  from  Coles  county,  Illinois.  He  was  an  old  neighbor 
of  ours,  who  started  a  few  days  after  we  left  home,  and  had 
been  trying  to  catch  us  for  several  days;  he  learned  we  were 
only  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  him.  He  now  returned  and 
met  his  train  and  brought  them  into  camp  about  midni«-ht.  I 
had  supper  ready  for  his  family  when  they  arrived ;  was  very 
glad  to  see  Mrs.  Coleman.  We  had  lived  near  each  btlier  for 
years. 

June  20.  Gathered  some  gooseberries  and  made  pies,  Left 
camp  after  dinner,  and  camped  next  on  Little  Sandy  river. 

June  21.  The  wind  blew  violently;  sand  and  dust  covered 
everything,  and  by  noon  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale,  and  we 
had  to  remove  the  covera  from  the  wagons  to  keep  them  from 
going  over. 

June  22.  Came  to  Green  river  early  in  the  morning.  There 
were  so  many  teams  ahead  of  us  we  did  not  cro.s3  the  river  un- 
til noon.  We  were  obliged  to  travel  twenty-five  miles  before 
reaching  water  after  leaving  Green  river.  We  turned  our 
horses  out  to  graze  near  sunset ;  let  them  eat  until  eight  o'clock ; 
we  then  started  to  look  for  water;  no  moon,  and  the  stars 
shone  dimly;  it  was  anything  but  pleasant  driving.  Mr.  Ep- 
person was  not  able  to  drive,  as  he  was  suffering  f  jom  sick  head- 
ache, so  it  fell  upon  me.  About  one  o'clock  we  came  in  sight 
of  camp  fires,  near  Ham's  Fork,  on  Green  river.  "We  had  to 
descend  a  very  steep  hill,  which  took  nearly  an  hour.  Tired  and 
sleepy,  we  were  soon  in  bed. 

June  23.  Mr.  Epperson  shod  some  of  the  horses.  Had  an- 
telope meat  for  dinner.  Camped  near  Black  Fort  on  Bear  river. 

June  24.  Camped  on  Bridger's  creek,  opposite  Fort  Bridger. 
Our  horses,  not  being  satisfied  with  theii-  feed,  plunged  into  the 
water  and  swam  to  the  other  side,  thinking,  probably,  the  grass 
on  that  side  looked  more  inviting.  Mr.  Epperson  and  one  of 
our  men  had  to  go  down  the  creek  two  miles,  where  it  could  be 
forded  without  danger,  and  drove  our  horses  back  to  camp. 
Bridger  is  quite  a  little  place,  about  one  dozen  houses.  There 
are  only  a  few  soldiers  at  the  fort  at  this  time.     Some  Iiad  gone 


with  the  Mormon  train  (whom  we  met)  to  protect  them,  and 
some  were  fighting  the  Goose  creek  Indians,  who  had  stolen 
some  of  their  stock.  Saw  the  first  Snake  Indians.  After  dark 
several  wagons  were  driven  into  camp.  The  parties  had  a  man 
securely  bound,  taking  him  to  the  fort  for  trial,  he  having  stolen 
four  horses  from  the  man  who  employed  him  (one  a  valuable 
race  horse),  and  started  for  Denver  City.  He  was  overtaken 
in  three  days  and  brought  back  to  the  train. 

June  25.  Continues  cold ;  snow  on  the  mountain  tops. 
Camped  near  a  stream  of  clear  water,  plenty  of  wood  and  feed. 
Mrs.  Coleman  washing,  men  shoeing  horses.  I  made  a  bed  for 
myself  on  the  gi-ound,  in  the  shade,  made  by  our  wagon,  and 
saw  that  the  work  went  on  properly.  Soon  after  retii-ing  for 
the  night,  Mr.  Coleman's  horses  became  alarmed,  and  started  all 
of  ours.  I  began  to  fear  another  stampede ;  they  only  ran  about 
one  mile  when  they  were  stopped  and  brought  back.  They 
were  tied  up  for  the  night,  and  ail  was  quiet  after.  Mosquitoes 
nearly  ate  us  up. 

June  26.  We  are  now  on  the  stage  route,  and  our  road  does 
not  seem  so  lonely.  Pass  stage  stands  every  few  miles.  Wm. 
Morau  killed  a  large  sage  hen ;  had  it  roasted  for  supper. 

June  27.  Came  to  stage  stand  early  in  the  morning. 
Here  a  family  of  Mormons  resided;  they  had  a  nice  garden 
and  several  acres  of  oats.  Mr.  Epperson  traded  Ids  heavy 
wagon  for  a  light  one,  crossed  Bear  river  on  toll  bridge ;  paid 
one-half  dollar  p^'r  wagon.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  came  upon 
us.  The  ground  was  covered  with  hail;  it  looked  perfectly 
white.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  came  to  a  high  moun- 
tain, whose  sides  were  so  slippery,  we  would  not  attempt  to 
climb.  Had  a  cold,  lonely  place  to  camp  in,  water  so  strong 
with  alkah  we  could  not  di'ink  it.  The  tea  left  in  the  kettle 
from  supper  was  frozen  in  the  morning.  No  wood ;  half  dozen 
bundles  of  sage  brush  were  all  that  we  could  get. 

June  28.  Difficult  road  to  climb  as  Ave  ascend  the  mountain. 
Continued  on  to  the  head  of  Echo  canyon,  and  camped  for  the 
night ;  weather  cold  and  frosty. 

June  29.  Started  down  the  canyon;  met  a  great  many 
Mormon  teams  on  the  way  to  Omaha,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
merchandise  for  Salt  Lake  Citj'  merchants.  Came  to  Weber 
liver,  at  the  mouth  of  Echo  canyon,  one  hour  before  sunset. 
Here  we  found  quite  a  Mormon  settlement;  bought  fresh  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  the  first  we  had  since  leaving  our  German 
friends  beyond  Fort  Kearney.  I  need  not  say  we  all  enjoyed  it. 
June  30.  Passed  few  bouses  ;  camped  near  a  mountain 
stream,  which  abounded  with  fine  mountain  trout.  All  hands 
were  soon  busy  preparing  lines  and  hooks;  started  out,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  supply  of  fish,  enough  for  supper  and 
breakfast.  Found  a  stranger  in  camp,  who  proved  to  be  a 
Mormon  elder,  who  wished  to  convert  Mi-.  Epperson.  His 
efforts  were  in  vain.  Mr.  Epperson  told  him  he  was  afraid 
they  would  want  him  to  take  another  wife.  Told  liira  he  could 
never  do  that,  as  his  hair  was  nearly  all  pulled  out  by  the  one 
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he  had,  and  if  he  were  obliged  to  take  two  or  three  more,  he 
would  have  no  head  left.  The  elder  looked  a  moment  at  Mr. 
Epperson,  then  left  in  disgust- 
July  1.  Started  early,  all  eager  to  reach  Salt  Lake  City. 
We  passed  some  neat  little  adobe  houses,  all  having  nice 
gardens.  We  found  g.eat  quantities  of  mustard  growing  by 
the  roadside.  Mxb.  Coleman  and  myself  walked  along  and 
gathered  enough  to  make  a  good  mess  for  supper.  This  was 
quite  a  treat  to  us,  who  had  been  so  long  without  vegetables. 
About  ten  o'clock  came  in  sight  of  Fort  Douglass,  General 
Conner  in  command.  His  heavy  guns  covered  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  order  to  compel  Brigham  Young  and  his  saints  to  respect 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  permit  emigrants  to  pass 
unmolested.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  intend  to  have  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre  repeated.  Here  I  will  say  it  is  my  belief 
that  General  Conner  was  the  best  man  the  Government  ever 
sent  out  to  look  after  Brigham  Young  and  his  followers.  He 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  emigrants  of  1864.  Entered  the 
city  about  noon.  Mr.  Epperson  procured  pasture  near  the 
city,  and  we  turned  our  horses  out  to  gi-aze,  but  kept  close 
watch  ov^r  them,  as  Genner  Conner  told  us  they  were  looking 
for  an  outbreak  among  the  Mormons,  for  which  reason  he  held 
himself  in  readiness.  He  said  there  were  a  great  many  good, 
honest  and  well-meaning  Mormons,  wlio  were  subordinate  to 
Brigham  Young  and  his  disciples.  We  received  letters  here, 
from  friends  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  also  one  from  C.  C 
Epperson,  of  Sutter  county,  California,  informing  us  of  the 
drouth  and  hard  times  there. 

July  2.  Mrs.  Coleman  and  I  rode  through  the  city  on  horse- 
back ;  stopped  in  front  of  Brigham 's  Lion  house  (so  called  in 
honor  of  a  carved  lion,  couchant,  in  front  of  the  building). 
We  conversed  with  some  of  the  guards  at  the  gate,  who 
invited  us  to  enter  and  see  Brigham's  building  inside  the  wall. 
Mrs.  Coleman  was  afraid  to  enter ;  said  they  might  close  the 
gates  upon  us.  After  dinner  Mi-.  Epperson  went  into  the  city 
to  purchase  flour  for  use  until  we  arrived  at  Austin.  Could 
get  no  flour  or  other  necessaries,  as  the  sale  of  such  things  by 
Mormons  to  emigrants  was  forbidden  by  the  "high  and  mighty 
Brigham."  They  would  sell  milk,  vegetables,  butter  and  fresh 
meat.  An  elderly  man  saw  Mr.  Epperson  when  he  was  refused 
flour.  He  came  to  our  wagon  after  dark,  and  said  that  he  had 
plenty  of  flour,  and  if  Mr.  Epperson  would  go  to  his  house 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  he  would  let  him  have  what 
flour  he  wanted.  Asked  that  Mr.  Epperson  would  tell  no  one, 
as  he  was  at  the  tender  mercies  of  Brigham  and  his  saints. 
Mr.  Epperson  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  fourteen  dollars  per 
hundred  pounds. 

July  3.  Started  forward,  crossed  the  river  Jordan,  and 
camped  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

July  4.  Early  in  the  morning  Mi-,  Epperson  took  our  son 
CharUe  and  a  few  of  the  men,  and  went  to  the  lake  to  bathe. 
Mr.  Epperson  put  Charlie  on  his  back  and  swam  nut  into  the 


lake  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  CharUe  enjoyed  it  very  much; 
the  men  said  he  looked  like  a  large  toad  on  his  father's  back. 
Charlie  is  two  years  old  and  very  fleshy.  We  saw  a  number  of 
Moi-nions  at  work  making  salt  on  a  small  scale. 

July  5.  Started  early,  passed  a  place  where  some  of  our 
predecessors  had  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  day  was  written  and  placed  upon  a  board,  and 
nailed  to  a  tree  by  the  road  side.  We  stopped,  read  it,  and  felt 
a  little  more  patriotic.  Found  a  good  campmg  ground  for  the 
night. 

July  6.  We  now  approach  the  great  desert;  at  noon  we 
found  excellent  gi-ass  for  our  stock.  Mr.  Epperson  ordered  the 
men  to  cut  some  for  feed  while  crossing  the  desert.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  good  "  bunch  grass,"  the  best  we  found 
so  far.  Encamped  at  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  canyon;  had 
plenty  of  company.  Quite  a  number  had  camped  here  upward 
of  one  week,  in  order  to  let  the  stock  rest. 

July  7.  Traveled  until  noon  and  then  halted  near  a  stream 
of  clear,  cold  water.  The  men  are  busy  cutting  grass  with 
their  knives  and  putting  it  into  sacks.  Our  cook  is  baking 
and  preparing  food  for  use  while  crossing  the  desert. 

July  8.  Men  still  cutting  grass;  our  cook  filled  the  casks, 
kegs  and  jugs  with  water  at  eleven  o'clock;  at  eleven  o'clock 
dinner  was  ready,  and  we  all  took  an  extra  cup  of  cofiee,  as 
this  would  be  the  last  warm  meal  until  we  arrived  on  the  otlier 
side  of  the  desert.  Everything  in  readiness,  we  started  and 
reached  the  desert  at  four  o'clock.  The  sun  shone  bright  and 
warm  in  our  faces  as  we  traveled  westward,  and  the  alkali  dust 
filled  the  air  like  fog.  Just  before  sunset  we  came  to  the  foot 
of  a  mountain;  here  we  took  some  grass  and  water  from  our 
wagons,  gave  some  to  each  of  our  animals,  and  took  a  cold  sup- 
per ourselves;  after  resting  an  hour  we  prepared  to  start.  Our 
little  boy  fell  asleep;  I  put  hira  in  bed  and  told  Mr.  Epperson 
I  would  walk  forward  with  Mrs.  Coleman.  We  proceeded  up 
the  mountain  half  a  mile ;  perceived  a  trail  which  seemed  to 
cut  oft"  quite  a  distance,  and  concluded  to  follow  it.  The 
wagons  were  behind  us;  we  chatted  and  walked  along,  think- 
ing we  would  soon  come  into  the  road  again.  It  grew  dark 
rapidly,  and  we  were  getting  anxious  to  see  the  road.  We 
hurried  on,  and  very  soon  it  was  quite  dark.  We  listened  for 
the  sound  of  the  wagons  as  the  wheels  jolted  over  the  rocky 
road,  but  could  hear  them  no  longer.  Mrs.  Coleman  said,  Mrs. 
Epperson,  we  are  lost !  We  can  never  find  the  train,  it  is  so 
dark.  We  shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  but  received  no 
answer..  She  proposed  going  back;  I  was  unwilling;  told  her 
to  follow  me,  I  was  going  forward,  as  I  felt  certain  we  would 
come  to  the  road  soon.  It  was  now  so  dark  we  could  not  see 
the  trail.  We  continued  on  up  the  mountain  side  for  some 
time;  at  last  I  stepped  into  the  dust,  and  I  felt  convmcal  we 
were  on  the  road.  We  were  almost  exhausted  I  assure  you. 
We  were  afraid  the  wagons  were  beyond  the  point  whei-e  we 
came  into  the  road.     At  lost    wo   heard  sounds  like  the  loose 
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stock  coming;  so  we  sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  waited  for 
the  coming  of  the  train,  and  meanwliile  vowed  we  would  not 
undertake  to  travel  by  "  short  cuts  "  again.  I  was  so  fatigued, 
I  went  to  bed  in  the  wagon  immediately  and  slept  until  we 
began  to  descend  the  mountain;  the  road  was  rough,  I  could 
not  sleep,  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about  two  o'clock. 
Just  before  dayliglit  we  came  to  a  stage  stand,  could  get  no 
water  for  our  stock;  water  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance 
of  sixteen  miles  for  the  stage  horses. 

July  9.  About  nine  o'clock  we  gave  our  horses  water  from 
the  supply  we  carried  with  us.  We  partook  of  a  slight  repast 
oui-selves  and  then  drove  on  through  heat  and  dust,  arriving  at 
another  stage  stand  about  two  o'clock.  Here  we  found  two  ox 
teams,  some  of  the  oxen  almost  worn  out.  The  owner  was 
trying  to  buy  water  from  the  man  at  the  station.  Soon  after 
the  man  left,  Mr.  Epperson  jsroduced  a  flour  sack  containing 
some  choice  tobacco.  This  he  pa.ssed  among  the  station  hands, 
who  pronounced  it  excellent.  One  of  the  men  who  seemed  to 
be  manager,  told  Mr.  Epperson  to  go  into  the  shed  where  the 
water  barrels  were  kept  and  give  each  of  our  animals  a  bucket 
of  water.  Mr.  Epperson  gave  each  man  a  good  supply  of 
tobacco,  and  we  drove  on  our  way.  Just  as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  the  far  west,  we  drove  into  Willow  Springs.  Our  stock 
looks  tired  and  worn.  The  cook  soon  prepared  a  good  hot 
supper,  which  we  enjoyed  more  than  any  meal  since  leaving 
home.  ' 

July  10.  Let  our  tii-ed  .stock  rest ;  had  good  feed ;  all  day 
teams  kept  coming  in;  everything  was  in  confusion;  every 
train  that  arrived,  everybody  would  rush  to  see  who  it  was,  and 
if  they  had  met  on  the  road.  When  night  came  I  was  as 
weary  as  if  I  had  been  riding  all  day. 

July  11.  Started  early.  All  feel  this  morning  like  the  most 
difficult  part  of  our  journey  was  over.  In  camp  on  Deer 
creek.     Indians  in  camp  asking  for  bread. 

July  12.  Drove  eight  miles  and  camped  for  the  day.  Cut 
gi-ass  for  our  horses  as  we  have  to  cross  a  desert  twenty-two 
mOes  in.  width. 

July  13.  Drove  across  the  desert  by  three  o'clock;  camped 
near  stage  stand.  There  was  a  little  fort  here  and  a  few 
soldiers.  Some  Indians  came  and  wanted  to  take  our  horses  a 
distance  of  two  mUes  to  graze.  The  soldiers  said  they  were  to 
be  trusted,  so  we  permitted  them  to  go  with  our  stock.  Some 
of  the  guards  remarked  that  they  would  sleep  well  to-night. 

July  14.  Early  this  morning  our  horses  were  brought  to 
camp.  Mr.  Epperson  paid  them  for  their  work,  gave  them 
something  to  eat,  and  soon  after  we  were  on  our  way. 

July  15.  Did  not  feel  weU  this  morning;  drove  only  a  few 
hours,  and  camped  in  a  lovely  canyon;  found  plenty  of  feed 
and  mahogany  wood. 

July  IG.  Started  early  ;  came  to  a  little  village,  only  five 
or  six  huts.  The  name  of  the  viUage  is  Steptoe.  Passed  mto 
Egan  canyon.     Mr.  Epperson  found  some  California  mmers  at 


work,  tunneling  the  hill.     They  think  it  a  rich  mine.    The 
soldiers  told  us  to-day   that  Salt  Lake  City  was  under  martial 

law. 

July  17.  Camped  at  Butte  springs.  About  twenty  wagons 
left  camp,  intending  to  travel  all  night,  it  is  so  very  wai-m 
durmg  the  day.  A  Californian  trader  pitched  his  tent  here, 
W'ith  emigrant  .supplies.  Only  asked  one  dollar  per  pound  for 
cheese,  and  one  dollar  and  one-half  for  coffee,  and  everything 
else  in  proportion. 

July  18.  Traveled  over  a  rough  mountainous  road,  and 
camped  in  Ruby  valley.  Here  we  found  quite  a  little  settle- 
ment, grocery  store  and  fort.  Tlie  soldiers  are  going  to  give  a 
dancing  party  to-night.  They  have  a  wagon  in  camp  now,  to 
take  the  ladies  of  our  train  to  the  ball.  There  are  a  great 
many  camped  in  the  valley.  We  have  to  make  certain  drives 
to  obtain  water  and  feed.  Tliis  causes  the  camping  place  to  be 
crowded.  I  am  very  tired  to-night ;  will  sleep  soon,  knowing 
we  are  ia  no  danger. 

July  19.  Have  a  dusty  ch'ive  before  us  to-day,  but  I  console 
myself  with  the  thought  that  every  day  brings  us  uearer  home. 
How  glad  I  will  be  when  this  toilsome  journey  is  at  an  end. 
Had  but  little  water  for  our  stock  to-day.  Camped  on 
Diamond  mountain. 

July  20.  This  is  the  steepest  mountain  we  have  encountered 
so  far.  Met  a  number  of  teams  on  the  road  to  Salt  Lake. 
Camp  at  Diamond  springs.  I  counted  forty  wagons  near  us. 
The  stage  has  just  passed.  Tlie  sky  is  cloudy  and  everything 
lias  a  gloomy  appearance.  Gave  Charlie  a  bath,  and  covered 
him  in  bed.  I  am  alone  at  the  wagon,  sitting  on  the  tool-cheat 
writing.  Ponto,  my  dog,  seeing  me  alone,  came  up,  wagging 
his  tail,  as  much  as  to  say  he  was  still  on  his  way  to  California, 
and  hoped  to  find  a  better  country  than  we  -v^ve  now  in. 

July  21.  There  was  so  much  noise  m  camp  last  night,  I 
slept  but  little.  Traveled  all  day,  and  camped  near  a  mountain 
stream.  Thirty  wagons  near  by,  and  enough  of  crying  children 
to  disturb  a  camp  meeting.  After  it  was  quite  dark,  a  wagon 
came  into  camp  from  Austin.  Mr.  Epperson  went  to  the 
wafTon  and  found  one  of  his  old  Californian  friends,  Thomas 
Andrews,  former  Sherifl"  of  Nevada  county,  California.  Mr. 
Epperson  brought  him  to  our  camp.  I  soon  prepared  a  good 
supper  for  him,  and  we  all  sat  around  a  cheerful  camp-fire 
until  quite  late.  He  was  taking  a  mowing  machine  to  Ruby 
valley,  to  cut  his  hay.  He  gave  us  a  supply  of  sugar,  ours 
being  almost  out. 

July  22.  The  men  came  into  camp  ^vith  only  three  horses; 
said  the  others  had  wandered  off,  and  they  could  not  find  them. 
Mr.  Epperson  sent  two  Indians  to  look  for  them.  They  soon 
found  them  and  brought  them  to  camp.  Mr.  Epperson  gave 
them  powder  and  caps  for  then-  trouble.  The  Indians  here  can 
be  trusted  to  some  extent ;  they  are  kept  down  by  the  soldiers. 
An  old  Indian  is  now  walking  around  camp  with  an  old  plug 
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hat  on,  which  hat  constitute,  the  principal  part  of  his  clothing, 
You  can  ima^ne  how  comical  he  looks. 

July  23  We  traveled  aloae  to-day  for  the  first  time,  the 
rest  stopping  to  recruit  their  stock.  I  .vas  thinking  we  would 
have  a  lonely  camp,  but  by  evening  we  came  to  a  beautiful 
canyon,  where  we  met  a  number  with  teams  on  their  way  to 
Austin.  All  camped  together,  and  quite  a  jolly  crowd  camped 
around  the  fire  before  retiring. 

July  24  When  the  men  were  bringing  the  horses  to  camp 
this  morning,  one  of  our  mares  started  back  on  the  road  we 
traveled  yesterday.  She  was  caught  by  some  men  at  a  stage- 
stand  eighteen  miles  from  our  present  stoppmg  place.  Mr. 
Eppei-son  started  immediately  after  her,  and  did  not  return 
until  nearly  night.     It  was  a  lonely  day  for  me. 

July  25.     Started  early.     I  rode  horseback  up  the  canyon. 
Looking  down  on  the  little  valley  below.  I  saw  we  had  a  very 
steep  hill  to  descend.  I  dismounted  and  walked.     The  men  tied 
a  tree  to  each  of  our  wagons,  to  keep  them  from  rolling  for^vard 
■     too  quickly     I  was  somewhat  alarmed,  but  we  arrived  at  the 
bottom  safely.     This  afternoon  we  passed  "Simpson's  Park." 
It  was  enclosed  by  stretching  strips  of  raw-hide  from  post  to 
post     This  was  the  first  raw-hide  fence  I  bad  ever  seen.     We 
met  a  man  to-day  looking  for  his  wife;  said  he  with  his  team 
started  for  Virginia  City  after  provisions ;  while  absent,  his  wife 
sold  the  ranch,  purchased  two  hors&s  and  a  wagon,  and  started 
for  Illmois,  her  former  home.     He  wished  to  know  if  she  had 
been  seen  by  us.     After  giving  a  description  of  her,  we  assured 
him  we  had  met  her  over  fifty  miles   from   this  place.    He 
sighed  and  said  "well,  I  will  let  her  go,  as  I  could  not  overtake 
her  before  reaching  Salt  Lake."     I  pitied  him.  but  could  not 
help  laughing  when  he  told  his  doleful  story.     He  turned  about 
and  started  westward.     We  camped  at  Emigrant  springs,  the 
dustiest  camp  that  we  had  during  oui-  journey;  were  obliged  to 
drive  the  horses  two  mile^  to  feed. 

July  26.  William  Maran  is  herdmg  the  horses.  Mr.  Epper- 
son and  his  men  are  gone  to  Austin,  about  four  miles  distant. 
There  is  a  small  party  encamped  near  by.  so  I  have  company. 
Charlie  and  Ponto  (my  dog)  are  playing  around  our  wagon. 
The  mountams  near  are  perfectly  bare,  no  vegetation;  those 
more  distant  have  a  few  small  pine  and  cedar.  Mr.  Epperson 
came  to  camp  in  the  afternoon,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Gabriel 
Stickley,  an  old  Californian  friend.  He  told  us  that  he  owned 
a  wood  ranch  about  six  miles  from  Austin,  and  at  that  place 
we  would  find  good  feed  and  water  for  our  horses,  and  insisted 
that  we  take  our  stock  there  and  camp  as  long  as  we  wished; 
he  also  proposed  to  go  with  Mr.  Epperson  and  show  him  the 
place.     His  kind  offer  was  accepted  with  gratitude. 

July  27.  Mr.  Epperson  and  his  friend  Mr.  Stickley,  started 
early  on  horseback  to  see  the  ranch.  Another  lonely  day  for 
me.  .1  occupied  myself  by  writing  letters  to  friends  at  home. 
At  intervals,  teams  pass  whom  we  had  met  before  on  the  road, 


and  so  the  day  passed.     Mr.  Epperson  came  to  camp  about 
dark  well  pleased  with  the  proposed  change. 

July  28  Started  early  for  our  new  campmg  ground,  arrived 
safely  there  about  noon,  and  soon  after  the  men  had  a  brush 
shanty  made  for  me.  which  I  occupied  with  great  pleasure. 
The  sun  was  very  warm,  and  no  shade  but  that  made  by  the 
wacrons  We  turned  the  horses  loose,  thmkmg  they  would  not 
strly  ofi-,  but  before  dark  the  men  went  to  drive  them  close  to 
camp,  and  three  were  missing;  and  were  not  found  tK)-night. 

July  29.     Bright  and  early  our  men  started  to  find  the  miss- 
ing horses.     Soon  after  the   men   were  gone  the  horses  were 
driven  into  camp  by  a  wood  chopper,  who  camped  near  us.     He 
was  looking  for  some  horses  he  had  lost,  when  he  came  upon 
ours.     In  the  afternoon,  a  gentleman  rode  into  camp  very  much 
excited,  and  wished  to  know  who  owned  those  jennets  branded 
with  the  letter  "  B  "  upon  the  jaw.     Mr.  Eppei-son  replid,  "  they 
belong  to  me."     And  then  he  asked  "  where,  and  of  whom  did 
you  buy  them?"     Mr.  Epperson  said,  "I  purchased  them  in 
Bourbon  county.   Kentucky,   of   old  uncle  Ben  Bedford,  last 
February."     When  he  heard  that  he  jumped  from" his  horse 
and  shook  hands  with  us  all,  as  heartily  as  if  he  had  known  us 
for  years.     He  told  us  Mr.  Bedford  was  his  uncle,  and  that  he 
had  left  Kentucky  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
had  not  heard  fi'om  there  for  quite  a  length  of  time.     Mr. 
Eppei^on  told  him  of  many  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
he  left  his  home.     He  stayed  aU  the  afternoon  at  our  camp, 
made  Mr.  Epperson  promise  to  take  our  little  boy  and  myself 
to  Austin,  so  that  we  might  occupy  one  of  his  houses  until  we 
started  for  California.    He  said  we  sliould  have  it  free  of 
charge.     I  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  kindness,  and  told 
him  I  had  been  in  camp  so  long.   I   would  as  soon  remain  m 
camp  for  the  short  time  we  expected  to  remain.     He  would  not 
listen  to  my  refusal,  but  turned  to  Mr.  Epperson  and  says.  "  I 
shall  expect  to  see  you  in  Austin  to-morrow;  will  show  you  the 
house  I  wish  you  to  occupy,  as  I  shall  be  absent  for  three  or 
four  days  after  to-morrow."     After  bidding  us  good-bye  he  rode 
oft;  and  I  felt  we  had  found  a  true  friend,  although  an  entire 
stranger.     Be  assured  we  appi-eciated  his  kindness.     I  was  not 
feeling  well.     Had  it  been  necessary  for  us  to  rent  a  house,  we 
had  not  the  means  to  pay  rent,  we  had  left  but  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents.     Mr.  Epperson  had  written  to  his  brother,  C.  C. 
Epperson  of  Sutter  county,  California,  to  send  us  one  hundred 
and  fifty  doUai-s.     Mr.  Epperson  could  not  go  to  Austin  to-day^ 
as  I  was  feeling  very  badly.     Our  stock  seem  contented  and  do 
not  require  such  close  watching. 

July  31.  Mr.  Eppei-son  started  for  Austm.  William  Maran 
stayed  at  camp  and  took  charge  of  Charlie  and  prepared 
dinner.  Our  men  are  all  off  prospecting,  hopmg  to  discover  a 
rich  silver  mine.  It  is  amusing  to  see  them  coming  into  camp 
loaded  with  rock;  never  saw  a  silver  mine  until  they  went  into 
Austin  a  few  days  ago;  they  would  not  know  a  valuable  piece 
of  ore  if  they  should  find  one.     Wo  are  in  camp  some  distance 
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from  the  road,  and  can  see  nobbing  hut  black  hills,  most  of  them 
entirely  barren.  Occasionally  a  raven  may  be  seen  flying  over- 
head chattering  a  doleful  tale. 

August  1.  Up  early  and  hurrymg  around  preparing  to  move 
into  Austin.  William  Maran  went  with  us  to  take  the  horses 
back  to  camp;  he  will  be  alone  in  camp  as  the  men  have  gone 
to  work.  -  Austin  is  quite  a  little  place,  everything  stirring. 
Our  house  is  made  of  adobe.  We  put  our  bed  and  trunks  in 
the  house,  had  lunch,  and  Mr.  Maran  started  back  to  camp. 
He  appeared  somewhat  lonely,  but  will  have  neighbors,  as  there 
are  men  only  a  short  distance  from  our  camp  chopping  wood. 

August  2.'    After  a  good  night's  rest,  I  feel  like  preparing 
our  breakfast,  which  I  have  not  done  for  some  time.     Breakfast 
ready    Mr.  Epperson    and  I  sit  down  alone    (our  table  is  a 
pine  board  two  feet  wide  and  four  feet  long)  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  our  home  in  Illinois.     One  year  ago  to-day  I  was 
^ith  my  mother ;  I  wish  she  could  see  me  in  my  little  mansion, 
dirt  floor,  bedstea.1  made  of  pine  posts,  stools  for  chairs,  and  our 
ti-unks ;  these  are  all  that  our  furnitui.  consists  of^    Many  of 
the  houses  are  covered  with  canvass.     Our  fnend  Mr.  Stickle, 
ailed  and  wished  us  to  go  with  him  to  Mrs.  Hick's,  where  he 
boled.  and  take  supper.     I  found  Mrs.  Hicks  very  pleasant. 
S^h  d  one  room  with   plank  floor,  of  which  she  was  very 
p'oud  as  but  few  could  afford  plank  floors,  lumber  being  veiy 
C;  and  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  thousand. 
Saw  for  the  first  time  the  Chinamen  in  their  ™1— 

August  3  Mr.  Epperson  found  quite  a  number  ot  Cal  foi 
nian  fa- 's  and  acquaintances  in  Austin  to-day.  among  them 
rrKobert  C.  Murdock,  who  is  a  resident  of  Colus.  at  ^s 
H.tP  Also  George  W.Thomson,  from  Colusa  county,  a  well 
rLt!:liser,hut  now  interested  in  the  hardware  bus. 
-      nessinSantaRosa,Sonomacounty  Cahorni. 

Eooker.  formerly  of  Suttei   ~  ^,  l,ad 

gaged  in  the  butcher  business    ^f^^^^^^ ^^  ^,^^  ,.,  ,, 
niarriedsincetheylastmet,andhadtheb.  y 

Kevada  Territory.     Mr.  ^VV^^^^ ^^f'^^^^^^  him 

boy.    B^^^^^^^^^--;^Xho      "^  ^^^^ 

he  also  had  married,  and  had  a  boy  ^^^^^^^ 

his,  whom  he  would  like  to  weigh  against  his  , 
that  they  weighed  them  next  day. 

August  5.     After  breakfast  Mr.  Eppev-,-"^^^^^^ 
■  started  for  Mr.  Kooker's  shop  jd  ^.^     J^  J^^^^^^^^^ 

around  to  see  the  children  weighed.^   M  ^^^^  ^^^  ^_^^^^^  ^^^ 
forty  pounds,  and  Charlie  ^o^'^r^--  ,.^„,,,,oth  infant . 

weighing  told  m.  Booker  not  to  boa^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^  ^, 

any  longer.     Charlie  was  brought  home 

candies,  very  much  pleased  indee  .  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

August  6.     Mr.  SP-^-^;"  J  ^  ,,eet  them  agam. 
camped  near  our  house.      i    ^      s  members  of  his 

They  had  been  delayed  by  sicknass.  and 
famUy  not  able  to  sit  up  at  this  time. 


August  7.  Mrs,  Hicks  spent  the  afternoon  with  me ;  to- 
gether we  called  upon  a  sick  man  camped  quite  near ;  he  is  not 
expected  to  live. 

August  8.  Started  to  walk  about  the  town  and  see  some  of 
the  quartz  mdls,  but  soon  tired  and  returned  home. 

August  9.  Attended  an  exhibition  given  by  the  pupUs  of 
the  public  school.  This  was  the  first  exhibition  given  in 
Austin.     Nothmg   of   interest   transpired   for   the    next  nine 

days. 

August  19.  Wm.  Mason  and  Mr.  Stickley  brought  our 
stock  to  town,  we  loaded  our  wagons  again  and  were  soon  in 
the  Reese  river  valley.  Mr.  A-  C.  Chalmers  drove  the  loose 
stock.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  found  a  desirable  place 
to  camp   for  the  night.     The  wind  blew  extremely  cold  and 

chilly. 

August  20.  Had.  breakfast  ready  by  the  time  the  smi  rose, 
anxious  to  get  on  our  road  early.  I  must  confess  I  really  en- 
joyed campiug  again,  "^e  crossed  a  barren  alkali  flat  tha 
was  so  white  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  that  it  was  almost 

blindhig.  , 

Auoustai.     Camped  in  a  deep  canyon,  no  feed  near  hy  ; 
had  to  send  the  stock  off  about  tw5  miles  to  gra^e.     Mr.  Ep- 
person and  I  are  alone.  ,  ^  .    ,   ,„,. 
Au:.ast  22     Camped  in   the  greesewood,   bought  feed  fo. 
our  animals,  and  had  quite  a  showor  ^vhieh  laid  the  dust. 

AuKUst  23.  Our  horlses  strayed  off  into  the  woods  whieh 
eaused  us  some  delay,  crossed  the  Carson  desert,  in  going  about 
twenty-two  miles  I  counted  si.ty-flve  head  of  dead  horses  and 
cattle  camped  at  Salt  Wells.  Here  we  found  the  water  very 
rour  stock  would  not  drink  it.  From  the  salt  lake  here 
the;  make  tons  of  salt,  which  is  shipped  m  great  quant.t.es  to 
AnL  and  Virginia  City.  The  salt  is  used  m  the  quart.  mrUs. 
S^  several  camels  carrying  packs  of  salt.  Several  m  camp 
tot:;;arehaving  adaneing  party;  made  so  much  no.se  untd 

midnight  we  could  not  sleep. 

A  gust  2*.     Camped  in   the   sand;  no   wood,   bad   water, 

^"^— '"::v:::nr^-;r: 

S^^r::-—  ioo^i  country  we  have^et 

the  occupants  exist.     All  the  mou  y 

.„t  induce  n.e  ^^^^  ^3  ^  .  Httle  ranch,  where 

'fine  .arden.    Mr.  Epperson  bought  vegetables,  also 
we  saw  a  fine  garden  1  ^^  _^^^  ^^^^^ 

.  nice  large  waterme-Tl-P         ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^_ 

traveling  '"""Sh'^^^^/^^'^iJ^t.     We  are  near  the  Carson 
1  eluded  to  encamp  here  fo.  the  mgn 

"™''       »    ofi      Passed    Kagtown    this  morning.    The  town 

.^r  it*.  »..-•-— *:•-,;: 
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came  near  the  Truckee  rive,  and  we.e  thanHul  for  good  drink- 
ing water.  The  Indian  agent  and  wife  came  to  our  camp  and 
chatted  until  bed  time. 

August  27.  Traveled  up  the  Truekee  river,  passed  several 
ranehes.  bought  new  potatoes  at  five  cents  per  pound^  Camped 
near  a  neat  little  vUlage,  where  they  were  makmg  butter  and 
cheese.    Had  plenty  of  milk,  which  was  a  great  treat. 

August   28.      Came   to  Truekee   Meadows,  a  lovely   place, 

thickly  settled.  . 

August  29.  Passed  a  great  many  encamped  recruiting  their 
stock."  They  can  have  good  pasture  very  reasonable.  I  felt 
very  badly  all  day. 

August  30.  Was  taken  very  sick  during  the  mght.  Mr. 
Epperson  thought  best  to  remain  in  camp,  but  I  was  so  anxious 
to  reach  home  insisted  upon  going  forward. 

August  31.  Passed  through  Beckwith  into  the  Sierra  valley. 
Drovrto  Mr.  Ead's  ranch,  where  we  got  good  pasture,  and  the 
use  of  a  little  house,  where  I  could  be  made  more  comfortable 
than  in  our  own  wagon.  Mrs.  Ead  did  all  she  could  for  me. 
Mr.  Chalmers  rode  thiity  mUes  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Weber,  who  was  absent.  Left  a  message  to  have  him  come  as 
soon  as  he  returned.  Was  sick  for  several  days;  finally  Dr. 
Weber  came  and  gave  me  some  medicuae  which  soon  gave  re- 
lief. He  refused  pay  for  his  visit;  we  were  very  thankful  to 
him,  and  hope  some  day  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  pay  him 
tenfold.  We  remained  here  until  September  10th ;  left  all  our 
stock  in  cai-e  of  Wm.  Maran,  except  three  horses  and  four  head- 
of  choice  stock,  which  we  left  upon  Mr.  Jones'  ranch. 

September  11.  Traveled  slowly  all  day  and  camp  near 
Weber  Lake.  I  have  a  view  of  the  lake  from  the  wagon,  being 
unable  to  get  out  and  walk  around. 

September  12.  Traveled  through  heavy  pine  and  fir  timber; 
enjoyed  the  scenery  very  much.  Camped  at  Middle  Water. 
It  was  very  cold.  I  went  into  a  house  and  sat  by  the  fire  un- 
til bed  time. 

September  13.     Enjoyed  my  ride  to-day  very  much  ;  had 

very  good  road  all  day. 

September  14-.  Started  early,  arrived  at  San  Juan.  Here 
we  purchased  fresh  beef.  Passed  through  French  Conal, 
crossetl  the  Yuba  river  on  Rice's  Bridge,  and  camped  at  Woods' 
ranch.  Got  some  fresh  fruit,  the  first  I  had  eaten  in  Califor- 
nia.    Mr.  Epperson  killed  a  dog  that  was  stealing  our  meat. 

September  15.  Gathered  up  our  camping  utensils  for  the 
last  time  and  started  for  Yuba  City,  where  wo  arrived  that 
night  about  eight  o'clock,  and  stopped  with  our  old  friends 
William  P.  and  Lydia  A.  Hanson.  (They  now  reside  in  Colusa 
county,  near  Willows.) 

September  16.  Friday  we  drove  out  from  Yuba  City  to  Mr. 
Eppei-son's  ranch,  south  of  the  Butte  mountains,  where  he  had 
resided  before  our  marriage.  Here  we  found  his  brother,  C.  C. 
Epperson,  whom  he  left  here  when  he  started  back  to  Illinois 
on  a  visit,  or  after  your  humble  servant. 


Stephen  Bees  resides  in  the  north  end  of  Bear  vaUey,  on 
the  west  side- of  the  Buttes.  about  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
LeesviUe  and  thirty-five  miles  from  county  seat.  His  surround- 
ings, as  can  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  view,  are  very 
picturesque.  The  mountains  closing  in  around  on  three  sides, 
and  having  a  fine  open  view  southward  of  the  valley,  Bear 
Valley  Buttes,  with  their  rocky  spurs,  forming  the  east,  and 
the  higher  Coast  Range  the  westward  boundary. 

Mr.  Bees,  on  his  fine  farm,  has  1500  head  of  sheep,  with  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  hors&s,  hogs,  etc.,  his  farming  land 
being  among  the  finest  in  the  county. 

He  was  born  August  20, 1831,  in  Fayette  county.  Pennsyl- 
vania, living  on  a  farm  with  his  parents,  John  and  Margaret 
Bees,  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  when  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  the  marble  business  for  four  years,  with  W.  Dean,  of 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania. 

On  May  15.  1854.  he  left  Brownsville  for  California,  by  way 
of  New  York  and  steamer  to  San  Francisco. 

After  residing  on  the  Feather  river  about  a  year,  he  came  to 
this  county  and  engaged  in  stock  raismg  fourteen  years,  but  is 
paying  more  attention  to  farming  at  present,  as  he  believes  it 
more  profitable. 

In  1867  he  man-ied  Miss  Elizabeth  January,  who  is  a  native 
of  California.  They  have  four  children— John  and  Wm.  Henry, 
Mary  and  Emma. 


Mrs.  a.  J.  Robertson,  the  proprietress  of  the  Bobertson 
farm,  was  born  in  Tompkins  county,  New  York.  December  20. 
1827,  where  she  lived  until  about  the  age  of  nine  years,  when 
she  went  to  live  with  her  mother's  sister,  the  wife  of  General 
Roswell  Randall,  of  Cortland  Village.  Cortland  county,  New- 
York.  She  lived  with  her  aunt  until  the  age  of  nmeteen.  Her 
father,  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis,  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
subject  to  the  calls  of  the  church,  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  finally  purchased  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire.  He  preached  occasionally  and  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  farm.  Here  his  daughter  came  to  live  after  ten 
years  of  her  life  in  her  aunt's  family. 

After  living  at  home  about  one  year,  she  met  i,vith  and  mar- 
ried Wm.  Robertson,  of  Franklin.  He  was  a  machinl'^t  by 
trade,  and  owned  a  farm  near  Franklin.  He  injured  himself 
lifting  regulating  weights  in  the  manufacture  of  Fairbank's 
scales.  The  family  started  west  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
to  find  a  warmer  climate.  They  stopped  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  followed  the  mercantile  buaness  for  six  yeai-s  until  the  spring 
of  1852. 

They  started  April  1,  1852,  for  California,  from  Kanesville. 
with  five  yoke  of  cattle  to  a  wagon  and  one  saddle  pony.  Trav- 
eling uidependent  of  all  companies  they  were  enabled  to  stop 
and  start  whenever  they  pleased.  The  family  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  wife  and  child  (Chas.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Bear  Valley).    The  trip  was  without  incident  worthy  of  notice. 


LONE   TREE   FARM 
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They  traveled  what  was  then  known  as  the  Northern  route. 
When  they  got  opposite  old  Fort  Kearney,  they  found  the  emi- 
gration crossing  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  Platte, 
on  account  of  sickness,  the  cholera  being  very  bad  that  year. 
But  being  ahead  of  the  mass  of  emigrants,  they  saw  but  very 
few  cases.  With  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  trip,  they 
traveled  on  until  they  reached  the  City  of  Salt  Lake;  here 
they  were  joined  by  two  men  who  worked  then-  passage 
through  to  California,  where  they  arrived  on  September  IGth, 
being  five  months  and  sixteen  days  making  the  trip.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  sold  his  ox  team  and  purchased  a  pair 
of  horses,  and  went  to  teaming.  They  were  in  Saci'amento 
during  the  big  fire  and  flood  of  1S52. 

Mr.  Robertson  then  went  into  the  dairy  business,  which  he 
followed  until  the  fall  of  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Bear  Val- 
ley, Colusa  county,  to  engage  in  the  stock  business,  which  he 
followed  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  12, 
1873,  after  an  illness  of  nine  years  of  Bright's  kidney  disease, 
aged  65  years,  9  months  and  3  days.  The  farm  consists  of  360 
acres  of  farming  and  grazing  land;  about  200  acres  of  it  is 
good  grazing  land  It  is  located  thii'ty  miles  from  the 
county  seat  and  twenty  from  the  railroad,  near  the  center 
of  the  valley,  with  a  commandmg  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  district  school  house  is  located  on  one  corner 
of  the   farm,  where  church  services  are  also  held. 


James  W.  Gaithee  is  the  second  son  of  a  family  of  eight 
children,  consisting  of  four  boys  and  four  girls.  His  second 
sister,  Mary,  died  in  Owensborough,  Kentucky,  where  six  of 
the  eldest  children  were  horn. 

His  father,  John  Gaither,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Georgetown, 
Maryland,  whose  ancestors  settled  in  that  State  before  the 
Revolutionary  war.  and  fought  under  the  stars  and  stripes  m 
that  and  also  in  the  war  of  1812. 

His  mother's  maiden  mme  was  Kebeeca  Bell,  who  was  bom 
in  1804  m  Virginia,  of  a  family  who  endnred  the  hardships 
for  the  independence  of  the  United  Colonies. 

James  was  born  June  21,  lS26.in  Daviess  eounty.  Kentucky. 
His  father  moved  to  Cape  Girardeau  county,  Missoun,  m  18  -, 
wiere  his  mother  and  youngest  brother,  Horace,  d.ed  Septem- 
ber 21    1837.     His  father  died  on  the  same  day.  one  year 
afterw  rd,  leaving  six  children  without  a  father's  counc,  or^a 
mother's  love  to   direct  them  through  the  =t™gS   -J  ^ 
Benjamin,  the  eldest  son,  Jam.s  and  Jf  ° 'T^  ^,"^', 
J.  M.  McGuire,  of  Jackson,  Missouri,  where  they  ^rn  d  th 
tanner's  trade,  who,  after  Benjamin  ''-7';/ f  ^  j.^^ 
them  in  business  in  Scott  county;   ^t  three  yea^^ 
Jame's  health  failing,  he  left  Missouri  for  ^^  »  '-^=;,^°  ; 
iana,  in  September,  1848,  where  he  — '-«  ^^^ 
a  grocery  and  feed  store,  working  out  ^  -^'^  '  ™^,  ,;^ 
JaLJl850,atwhlch«mehem^^uph.™^^^^^^^^ 

fortune  in  the  gold  fields  of  the  Facmc. 


month  he  sailed,  on  the  brig  "  Rogelim,"  for  Chagres.  While 
near  Cuba  a  severe  storm  struck  the  vessel.  All  passengers 
were  ordered  below  and  the  hatches  fastened  down.  The  vessel 
rolled  and  plunged  till  every  tunber  seemed  to  be  pulling 
apart  and  tell  us  that  we  would  soon  occupy  a  watery  grave. 
Some  were  vomiting,  some  praying,  and  some  singing,  who 
understood  or  caved  little  for  notes.  The  small  vessel  was 
surging  with  the  stormy  ocean  duving  that  dark  and  tempes- 
tuous night,  but  in  thirteen  days  we  landed  at  Chagres,  and 
ascended  the  river  to  Georgona  in  canoes,  propelled  by  poles  or 
paddles  in  the  hands  of  almost  naked  natives,  of  mixed  blood 
of  Indian  and  Negro  origin. 

The  scenery  and  plumage  of  the  birds  were  beautiful.  The 
chattering  and  antics  of  the  monkeys  on  the  trees  were  amusing, 
but  the  thirst  for  blood  of  the  little  chigoe  was  very  distressing 
to  some  of  us. 

The  pack  trail  between  Georgona  and  Panama  was  worn 
down  m  the  rock  four  or  five  feet  deep  by  the  long  use  of  pack 
animals,  carrying  the  commerce  over  the  Isthmus,  which  were 
a  great  curiosity. 

Panama  was  a  city  of  dilapidated  churches,  showing  plainly 
that  her  glory  had  departed  and  that  the  ruthless  hand  of  war 
had  lain  her  in  ruins  and  crushed  the  energy  of  her  people. 
After  ten  days  we  sailed  on  the  ship  "Brutus,"  Captain 
Mitchell  commander,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1850,  with  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  his  all. 
Borrowed  of  a  friend,  and  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a  passage  on 
the  steamer  "Senator"  to  Sacramento.  Met  Thomas  Taylor, 
borrowed  twenty-one  dollai-s,  paid  hLs  friend,  got  a  square 
meal,  and  left  on  May  1st  with  Taylor  and  sLs  others  for  the 
mines,  fifteen  miles  above  Johnson's  crossing,  on  Bear  river,, 
flat  broke  and  in  debt  twenty-one  dollars.  Arrived  in  camp 
Saturday  evenmg,  all  sick  from  the  excessive  use  of  slap-jacks 
and  bad  water,  except  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  very 
tired.  Was  not  favorably  disposed  to  adopt  the  custom  of 
livin*/  in  brush  houses  in  a  hostile  Indian  country. 

As°the  Holt  brothers  had  been  attacked  on  Wolf  creek,  at 
their  sawmill,  a  few  days  before,  and  one  of  them  killed, 
Woods  and  Russey,  from  our  bar,  who  had  been  missmg.  were 
supposed  to  be  killed  by  the  redskins,  which  proved  to  be  the 
case  when  their  bodies  were  found  in  Bear  river.  Yet  rich 
strikes  and  rumo.-s  of  richer,  such  as  Gold  bluff  and  Gold 
lake  and  many  others,  soon  dispelled  the  fear  of  Indians  and 
after  trying  his  luck  a  few  weeks  on  Bear  river,  four  of  them 
started  for  the  head  waters,  between  the  Feather  and  Yuba 
rivers  determined  to  find  the  big  slugs  that  must  be  where 
.-hite'man  had  not  yet  left  his  footprints.  By  the  aid  of  one 
Back-horse  and  prominent  landmarks,  without  road  or  trad  a 
Lat  portion  of  the  way.  they  arrived  at  Sear's  diggmgs  on 
L  24th  of  June,  where  it  snowed  on  them  four  mehes  deep. 
The  snow  felt  quite  cold  through  the  thin  lining  of  h.s  pants, 
Tthe  chaparral  had  to  off  the  cloth,  but  b.g  slugs  were 
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great  stimulators  in  those  times,  and  hardships  were  met^  and 
overcome  as  trifles,  under  high  expectation  of  soon  rejoicing 
the  loved  ones  at  home  with  a  competency  that  would  make 
all  happy.  Alas!  how  few  realized  their  golden  dreams,  and 
how  many  noble  ones  fell  by  the  wayside. 

After  prospecting  the  head  waters  of  Slate  creek  and  Feather 
river,  they  were  joioed  by  David  Sutton,  of  this  county,  and 
seven  others,  and  located  a  claim  on  Nelson  creek,  after  much 
work  was  done  in  turning  the  creek.     Nelson  &  Co.  set  claim 
to  the  ground.    A  large  miners'  meeting  was  called,  and  arbitra- 
tion followed.     Placed  Nelson  and  his  principal  partner  on  the 
stand   much   against  their   will.     The   decision   went  in  our 
favor.      Four   of    their   company,   together    with    Brookey's, 
Major  Brown's  and  Major  Smith's  companies,  left  for  the  east 
branch  of  the  north  fork  of   Feather   river.     Four   days  of 
travel  over  mountains,  through  American  valley,  brought  us  to 
Smith's  and  Taylor's  bars,  on  which  they  found  rich  diggings, 
August  1st.    During  these  four  days  travel,  they  were  rein- 
forced by  about  one  hundred  and   twenty-five   miners,  with 
thii'ty-five  pack  animals,  returning  from  a  fruitless  search  for 
Gold  lake,  where  they  expected  to  fill  their  sacks  with  large 
nuggets  and  in  a  few  days  return  home.     The  excitement  was 
BO  great  that  some  had  abandoned  two  ounce  diggings  in  hopes 
of  finding   the   lake   whose  shores  abounded  in  the  precious 
metal;  but  Stoddard,  their  guide,  was  unable  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  the  delusion  came  near   costing  him  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  excited  and  disappointed  miners. 

On  Smith's  and  Taylor's  bars  Mr.  Gaither  mined  till  the  fol- 
lowing September  with  varied  success,  at  which  time  he  left 
the  mines  to  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Missouri ;  but  the  cold 
■winter  soon  turned  him  towards  California,  and  on  the  opening 
of  spring  he  fitted  out  a  trani  in  south-east  Missouri,  and  started 
again  for  the  PaciHc,  assisted  by  ten  picked  men,     During  this 
long  and  tedious  journey,  each  man  bad  his  alloted  work  to  do, 
and  nothing  of  unusual  interest  occurred  except  meeting  a  few 
friendly  painted  Indian  warriors,  who  had  been  out  on  the  war 
path  fighting  the  Pawnees.     A  hail  storm  on  the  Platte  river 
convinced  them  that  it  liad  not  lost  its  reputation  for  thunder, 
lightnmg,  and  hail.     Sickness  caused  considerable  distress,  and 
cholera  claimed  many  as  its  victims.     They  spent  the  Fourth  of 
July  on  and  near  Ham's  Fork  of  Green  river,  where  it  snowed 
on  them  in  the  evening  four  inches  deep,  through  which  they 
traveled  the  followmg  day  to  Soda  springs,  on  Bear  river,  where 
they  found  a  soda  and  a  beer  spring  so  close  together  that 
water  from  each  could  be  dipped  up  with  each  hand  at  the 
same  time,  which,  together  with  Steamboat  springs,  was  a  curi- 
osity  to   them.     Nothing  more  of   interest   occurred,    except 
passing  through  a  belt  of  country  overrun  by  grashoppers  and 
large  crickets,  until  we  arrived  at  the  water  station  on  the 
Truckee  descent,  where  they  bought  water  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  bucket  for  the  weak  stock;  but  the  heat  of  the  desert  was 
BO  intense  that  many  of  them  would  lie  dowa  by  the  roadside 


in  the  sand  and  endure  the  pangs  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  the  hot 
sun  until  night,  when  the  cool  air  would  revive  them  and 
enable  them  to  come  in  to  the  Truckee  river  for  water. 

Arriving  in  California  in  August,  the  men  were  discharged 
in  the  mines  at  their  request,  and  in  September  Mr.  Gaither 
settled  in  Sutter  county,  where  he  followed  stock-raising  and 
farming  till  1868,  during  which  time  he  assisted  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  county  by  advocating  and  assisting  in 
building  school  houses,  locating  roads,  building  levees  to  pre- 
vent overflows,  erecting  the  free  bridge,  all  of  which  has  and 
wiU  prove  beneficial  in  point  of  intelligence  and  health,  besides 
adding  much  wealth  to  the  county.  Mr.  Gaither  served  in 
several  official  positions  in  said  county,  during  his  residence 
there,  such  as  County  Surveyor,  Supervisor,  and  other  minor 
positions.  He  was  the  fii-st  Supervisor  that  ever  retired  from 
that  oflSce  mth  the  county  scrip  at  par. 

In  1S55,  he  visited  his  relatives  in  Missouri  where  he  spent 

the  winter,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  the  following  spring  was 

married  to  Miss  Maggie  E.  Brevard  of  Cape  Girardeau  county, 

Missouri,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Berryman,  and  on  the  20th  day  of 

same  month   started   with   his   bride,  via  New   Orieans  and 

Panama,  to  his  home  in  Sutter  county.     "While  at  Panama  the 

great  massacre  of  April  26.  1856,  took  place,  where  some  thirty 

pei-sons   lost   their   lives   and   a   much   greater   number   were 

wounded,   (besides   many   valuables  in   money,  jewelry,   etc., 

were  taken  from  men  and  women  alike  by  the  natives),  many 

of  whom  came  up  with  us  on  the  steamer  "  John  L.  Stephens." 

Over  fifteen  hundred  passengers  and  a  large  crew  were  on 

board.     Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the  vessel, 

the  health  was  good  and  the  wounded  improved,  so  that  none 

were   buried   at   sea.      They   an-ived   at  home   in   May   and 

remained  there  till  the  fall  of  1868,  when  they  moved  to  Indian 

Valley,  Colusa  county,  which  place  was  correctly  considered  in 

the  back  woods,  Colusa  being  our  most  convenient  postoffice, 

and  during  the  first  whiter  we  had  no  communication  or  mad 

for  six  weeks,  when  twenty-six  letters  and  papers  came  to  cheer 

us  in  our  isolation. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BEAR  VALLEY. 

Eleven  years  have  wrought  many  changes ;  two  post-offices 
in  our  valley  and  two  in  ten  miles.  Daily  and  tri-weekly 
stages  from  Sulphur,  Bartlett,  Allen's,  Cook's,  and  Fonts" 
Springs,  pass  through  Bear  and  Indian  valleys,  conveying 
hundreds  of  pleasure  seekers  annually  to  those  fountains  of 
health. 

Good  roads,  school  house,  and  church  organizations,  together 
with  a  flourmg  mill  on  Big  Stony,  the  town  of  Leesville,  and 
many  other  improvements,  show  that  they  are  again  in  the 
bounds  of  civilization,  in  one  of  the  rich,  pretty,  and  healthy 
valleys  of  the  State,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  WilUams,  the 
nearest  railroad  station. 


RANCH   OF  J.    WESTON     NEAR   S"  JOHN    COLUSA 


RESIDENCE  of  DR.   A.  LULL 
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Mr.  Gaither  owns  eight  liundred  aod  eighty  acres  ot  land  in 
Bear  valley,  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  in  Indian  valley,  is 
engaged  in  farming  and  raising  thoroughbred  Spanish  merino 
sheep.  He  is  surrounded  by  his  family  of  four  boys  and  five 
girls,  all  healthy,  and  his  greatest  ambition  is  that  his  children 
may  become  useful  membere  of  society. 


Indian  Valley. 


This  is  one  of  the  beautiful,  charming  valleys  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains.  The  Indian  creek,  a  tributary  of 
Stony  creek,  heads  in  the  south  end  of  the  valley  and  runs 
north  into  Stony  creek,  whose  waters  run  almost  due  north 
until  within  nine  miles  of  the  county  line;  then  the  ci'eek  turns 
to  north-east  and  enters  the  Sacramento  valley  just  north  of 
the  line  between  Tehama  and  Colusa.  It  is  the  last  stream 
that  enters  directly  into  the  river  on  the  west  side.  There  is 
quite  a  high  range  of  hills  east  of  Stony  creek  and  east  of 
Bear  creek,  in  -which  the  streams  take  their  rise. 

The  fii-st  farm  we  come  to,  in  Indian  valley,  belongs  J.  W. 
Gaither,  on  a  tributary  to  Indian  creek,  and  some  three  miles 
from  Gaither's  is  Cook's  Springs  which,  although  it  has  been 
only  about  a  year  smce  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Putraan  and 
Cook,  fixed  to  accommodate  guests,  have  become  quite  noted. 
The  waters  of  the  springs  are  very  pleasant  to  the  taate,  and 
retain  the  acid  even  after  being  packed  in  comparative  open 
vessels.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  bottled  and  sold  as  a  beverage. 
Putman  and  Cook  put  up  last  spring  a  very  nice  hotel,  and  a 
number  of  cabins  to  rent  to  families. 

In  this  valley  was  the  copper  excitement  in  1863.  An 
immence  amount  of  almost  pure  copper  was  picked  up  on  the 
top  of  the  ground.  The  excitement  ran  high,  and  "feet" 
sold  at  enormous  prices.  Many  thousands  of  doliai-s  changed 
hands  on  it.  A  city  called  Ashton  was  laid  out,  and  lots  com- 
manded a  good  price. 

Julius  Weyand,  whore  sides  in  this  valley  still,  works  one  ot 
the  veins  of  copper  and  has  considerable  faith  in  its  ultimate 
profitable  results. 

Julius  Weyand,  a  view  of  whose  home  appears  in  this  work, 
is  the  son  of  John  Philip  and  Ernestine  Weyand,  born  at  Brau- 
hack.  Dukedom  of  Nassau.  Germany,  on  the  27th  of  May.  1826. 
He  attended  school  at  home,  entered  a  commercial  house  and 
school  in  1840;  from  1844  to  1848,  was  book-keeper  m  the 
City  of  Limburg.  In  March.  18^8.  the  Oe,:man  reyolut.on 
broke  out;  the  different  Sovereigns  made  all  concessions  the 
people  wanted.  The  German  parliament,  elected  by  the  people 
convened  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    The  Turn  Verems  took 


upon  themselves  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  people's  rights,  and 
had  associations  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  note.  Being  one 
of  the  presiding  ofiicei-s  in  the  organizations,  he  had  charge  of 
the  lecture  room,  and  also  was  connected  with  military  drilling. 
At  the  lecture  rooms  republican  ideas  were  freely  discussed,  and 
the  Turner  rifle  clubs  were  soon  very  efficient,  and  therefore 
became  very  annoying  to  the  sovereign  class.  On  September 
6, 1848,  the  parliament  was  dispei-sed  by  the  anti-liberal  party 
and  royal  intrigues;  and  the  friends  of  liberty  were  at  once 
pointed  out  for  pei-secution.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Turn- 
Verems  were  arrested,  others  fled  from  the  country,  knowing 
that  the  people's  cause  was  lost.  [Frederic  Hecker,  Carl 
Schurz  and  Franz  Seigel  were  among  those  who  left  in  that 
year.]  On  the  15th  of  September,  being  nine  days  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  German  parliament,  Mr.  Weyand  started 
for  Antwerp,  the  nearest  seaport,  and  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, he  took  passage  on  the  American  sailing  vessel,  "Seth 
Sprague,"  Captain  Wadsworth,  for  New  Orleans,  to  find  a 
home  in  a  free  country. 

The  trip  was  a  long  one,  had  imfavorable  winds,  and  a  fire 
in  the  cook-house  on  November  10,  wliich  was  soon  extinguished 
without  much  damage;  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1848.  He  lived  in  Alton  and  Warsaw,  Illinois, 
selling  goods,  until  1851.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  he  was  called 
to  Germany  by  his  mother;  went  by  way  of  New  York  to  the 
London  first  world's  fair,  and  by  waj"^  of  Holland  to  his  mother 
in  Germany,  and  returned  by  way  of  France  again  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  at  Warsaw.  Illinois,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1852.  In  September  of  that  year,  he  started  from  War- 
saw via  the  Nicaragua  route  for  California.  The  machinery 
of  the  steamship  "Le.wis,"  a  propeller,  was  twice  broken  on  the 
trip,  and  they  sailed  into  Acapuico  for  repairs.  The  Panama 
fever  raged  tembly  among  the  passengers;  thirty-two  died  and 
were  buried  at  sea.  The  steamer  "Lewis"  sunk  on  her  next 
trip.  Mr.  Weyand  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  November  3, 
1852,  thence  to  Sacramento  on  the  night  of  the  great  fire,  and 
settled  near  Cacheville,  Yolo  county,  with  his  brother  Theodore 
Weyand. 

In  1857.  when  his  crops  had  entirely  failed,  he  went  to  mine 
on  Gold  bluff;  above  Downieville;  worked  until  winter,  made 
only  expenses,  and  returned  to  his  farm  in  Colu<)a  county.  In 
1858,  another  season  of  failure  of  crops,  he  went  to  Thompson 
river',  British  Columbia,  mined  some  with  no  success,  and  at 
intervals  since  mined  in  the  Coast  Range,  Colusa  county,  for 
copper,  but  failed  to  make  the  business  remunerative.  From 
1852  to  1856.  resided  on  a  farm  near  Cacheville,  Yolo  county, 
moved  to  a  farm  near  what  is  now  Berlin  Station,  Colusa 
county  in  1856,  and  resided  since  1867  at  Pleasant  Valley, 
Colusa' county.  He  is  now  engaged  in  raising  grain  and  stock; 
size  of  farm  two  thousand  and  seventy  acres,  located  forty-five 
miles  from  county  seat,  twenty-six  miles  from  railroad,  forty- 
five  miles  from  water  communication,  and  three  and  a  half 
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miles  from  school;  character  of  land,  rolling  snd  broken  hills, 
gravelly  and  clay  soil,  some  cultivating,  balance  grazing  land. 
The  yield  in  grain  is  light  as  an  average  of  a  number  of  years. 
Number  of  stock  on  the  farm,  forty-eight  head  of  cattle,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  head  of  hogs,  fifteen  horses,  and  six  hundred 
very  fine  Angora  goats. 

Married  Mrs.  Mina  D'Artenay,  widow  of  A.  D'Axtenay,  m 
1867,  who  WM  formerly  a  Miss  Kraus,  a  native  of  Germany, 
whence  she  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
The  names  of  the  chUdren  are  Eugene,  Lizzie,  Thomas,  Adolph, 
and  John  D'Artenay.  and  Maria,  Ernest.  Julius,  Mina,  and 
WilUe  Weyand. 

John  L.    Smith   stands   prominent  among   the  successful 
farmers  of  Stony  creek.  Colusa  county,  California;  was  born 
in  Adams  county,  Illinois,   in  the  year   1829.      His  father's 
famUy  consisted  of  sis  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  fathei',  Daniel   Smith,  joined 
the  Mormon  church,  and  by  a  revelation  through  Joseph  Smith 
Hancock    county  was  selected  foi    his  people  to  settle  in ;  it 
being    fair,  healthful  and  fertile,  even  as   the  Garden  of  the 
Lord.     They  prospered  m  their  new  Zion  for  a  short  time,  but 
there  was  considerable  wire-pulling  going  on  among  the  Gentiles 
of  which  they  little  dreamed.  Persecutions  would   arise   from 
time  to  time,  and  in  the  year  184-5,  a  general  out-break  com- 
menced.     They  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  a  mob,  and 
considerable  property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and    they  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  at  Nauvoo.     Mr.  Smith,  his  father, 
and  two  Gentile  neighbors  volunteered  to  remain  and  protect 
their  property,  at  the    risk  of  their  lives,  and  stationed  them- 
selves for  the  seige.      Fortunately  for  them  relief  came  in  time, 
and  the    mob  dispersed  before  reaching  their  place.       From 
there  he  went  to  Nauvoo,  remained  there  a  short  time,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  company  that  left  Nauvoo  in  the  winter  of 
1846.  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  ice,  their  destination 
beino-  Council    Bluffe.    In  that  climate,  and  at  that  season 
their  sufierings  were  necessarily  great.     The  high  waters,  wet 
prairies,  damp  -winds  and  muddy  roads  of   spring  troubled  them 
more    than  the   frosts  of   winter,     and   sickness   and    death 
increased.  '  On  their  arrival  at  the  Bluffs  his  first  enterprise  was 
assisting  his  father  in  building  a  bridge  across  Elk  Horn  river, 
west  of  Omaha.      After  this  he  also  assisted  his  father  to  con- 
struct the  first  ferry  boat  that  crossed  the  Missouri  river,  oppo- 
site where  Omaha  now  stands. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  they  started  with  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion for  Salt  Lake  City.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired, 
except  a  few  cases  of  cholera.  They  noticed  along  the  route, 
on  the  Platte  river,  that  the  small-pox  was  dealing  out  vengeance 
to  the  Pawnee  Indians.  Arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  fall 
of  1850. 

In  the  year  of  1852  he  married  Elizabeth  C.  Laird,  daughter 
of  John  and   Marion  Laird.    His  fii-st  enterprise  was  farming, 


and  connected  with  this,  at  the  head  of  Echo  canon,  he  had  a 
mail  station,  and  also  a  toll  bridge  at  East  Weber.  In  the  year 
1853  he  joined  the  Mormon  church,  and  the  same  year,  through 
fear  of  General  A.  S.  Johnson's  army,  which  was  about  to  enter 
the  city  all  citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  surrounding 
country  moved  to  Provo  river,  fifty  miles  from  the  city,  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  men  behind  to  destroy  the  whole 
city  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  case  they  could  not  effect  a  com- 
promise. At  last  a  compromise  was  effected  through  Governor 
Cummings,  Colonel  Kane  and  a  number  of  othere  on  one  side, 
and  Brigham  Young  and  his  counselors  on  the  other.  Har- 
mony being  restored  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  homes. 
Wliile  the  army  was  here,  Mr.  Smith  with  others  made  a  good 
business  selling  fish,  butter  and  eggs.  They  sold  fish  at  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  eggs,  one  dollar  per  dozen;  although  they 
were  counseled  not  to  furnish  the  Gentiles  with  anything. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  their  religion  was  for  some  to  watch, 
and  some  to  pray,  and  as  he  was  not  good  at  praying,  he 
thought  he  would  watch,  as  he  always  had  an  eye  to  business 
while  others  were  praying.  Second  in  order  of  time,  was  the 
sect  known  an  the  Morrisites,  Joseph  Morris  being  the  leader. 
He  claimed  that  he  had  a  glorious  vision  while  he  was  in  the 
pasture  beyond  Jordan.  On  announcing  his  mission,  he  was  at 
once  an  object  of  interest  to  all  persons  on  South  Weber.  Mr. 
Smith,  for  one,  was  getting  tu-ed  of  living  on  "  Council,"  and 
concluded  to  try  something  new,  and  to  make  a  change  he 
joined  the  Morrisites.  This  change  was  of  short  duration,  as 
they  were  again  mobbed.  He  says  that  he  was  mobbed  twice 
in  his  life,  once  for  being  a  Mormon,  and  again  for  not  being  one. 
After  getting  through  with  all  this  religion,  it  left  him  some- 
what destitute.  He  then  took  a  contract  of  buildmg  bridges 
in  Echo  canon,  and  camped  there  with  his  family  until  the  con- 
tract was  completed.  From  there  he  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
and  commenced  making  salt  from  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  he  bade  adieu  to  Zion  and  started  with 
his  family  for  California,  with  nine  yoke  of  cattle  and  three 
wagons.  On  the  route  he  fell  in  with  other  emigrante  and  they 
traveled  together.  He  soon  got  dissatisfied  with  their  guard 
duty,  as  he  did  not  thmk  it  necessary,  so  he  left  the  company 
and  traveled  on  hfe  own  hook,  turned  his  cattle  out  to  feed  and 
retired  to  rest.  The  government  troops  and  Indians  were  hav- 
ms  lively  times  at  different  pouits,  but  Mr.  Smith  failed  to  see 
any  of  it,  and  got  through  without  any  loss,  not  even  one  head 
of  stock. 

Arrived  at  Sacramento  late  in  the  summer  of  1SG3,  and 
engaged  iu  hauling  freight  from  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  started  in  searcli 
of  a  home,  traveled  north,  and  finally  located  on  Stony  creek. 
Owing  to  tlie  dry  season  oE  1S64,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  other 
employment,  and  started  ^^'ith  his  family  for  the  Sacramento 
river,  with  one  yoke  of  cattle  attached  to  the  wagon,  and  not 
one  cent  in  his  pocket. 
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The  firat  night  out,  they  camped  near  U.  S.  Nye's,  and  bein^ 
out  of  the  necessaries  of  life  he  called  on  Mr.  Nye  and  made 
known  his  wants.  Mr.  Nye  kindly  furnished  him  some  flour, 
and  the  following  day  they  reached  the  Sacramento  river, 
expecting  to  find  employment  from  some  one.  After  asking 
for  work,  the  first  question  would  be:  "  Where  are  you  from^" 
He  would  tell  them  "Salt  Lake."  This  was  all  that  they 
wished  to  know.  He  soon  had  provisions,  as  these  people  would 
furnish  him  rations  enough  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  he 
would  be  sure  to  get  some  distance  away.  He  reached  Meridian 
and  found  work  cutting  wood.  These  people  were  not  so 
inquisitive  as  to  ask  where  he  came  from.  He  remained  there 
about  one  year  and  a  half.  While  there  his  family  were 
afflicted  with  the  ague,  and  he  concluded  to  return  to  Stony 
creek,  as  it  was,  arid  now  is,  noted  for  its  healthy  climate. 

He  located  the  place  which  he  now  occupies  and  has  resided 
there  ever  since.  His  fii-st  enterpi-ise  was  in  the  sawmill  busi- 
ness, in  the  year  1868,  and  in  the  year  1869,  the  mill,  together 
with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber, was  consumed  by  fire.  After  this  he  rebuilt  the  mill  in 
company  with  John  Fonts,  and  afterwards  sold  the  mill  to  Mr. 
Fonts.  After  this  he  was  engaged  in  different  occupations,  one 
was  in  building  a  county  road  over  what  is  called  Grapevine 
Mountain.     This  grade  is  about  three  miles  in  length. 

In  the  year  1876,  he  purchased  the  sawmill  property  again, 
and  is  the  present  owner. 

In  the  year  1878,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  flouring 
mill,  the  only  one  m  that  section  or  county,  with  an  over-shot 
wheel,  [see  illustration]— size  of  wheel,  twenty  feet. 

In  connection  with  the  mill,  he  has  made  farming  and  stock- 
raismg  a  specialty;  size  of  farm,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres; 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  thirty  bushels;  under  cultiva- 
tion at  present  time,  four  hundred  acres.  He  has  also  this  year 
six  huncked  acres  in  grain  on  rented  land.  He  has  at  present 
twenty-two  head  of  horses,  ten  bead  of  oxen,  five  cows,  and 
fifteen  hundred  head  of  sheep.  His  ranch  is  located  forty  miles 
from  county  seat,  twenty-eight  miles  from  railroad,  forty  miles 
from  wat^r  communication,  and  one  hundred  and  filty  yards 
from  school-house  situated  on  his  land,  with  a  good  school  six 
months  in  each  year,  with  the  best  of  teachers. 


College  City  and  Surroundings. 


College  City  is  sixteen  miles  south  of  Colusa,  twelve  wes 
of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  three  east  of  Arbuckle,  thcneares 
railroad  station.     Around  the  college  has  grown  up  a  pleasan 
village,  peopled  by  some  as  good  citizens  as  the  State  affords.  The 
town  stancL  on  gravelly,  elevated  ground,  which  is  genei ally 


free  from  dust  and  mud,  in  a  pleasant  healthy  cUmate,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  community.  The  college  was 
founded  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  left  the  church 
by  the  will  of  Andrew  Pdrce,  deceased,  and  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature  and  by  one  point  contained  in  all  deeds  given,  no 
intoxicating  drinks  can  ever  be  sold  on  the  estate. 

Many  persons  have  come  here  to  educate  their  children,  and 
have  built  ^ood  houses;  others  rent  houses  and  stay  durmg 
the  school  year,  and  then  leave  during  the  hot  season.  A  good 
hotel  affoi-ds  accommodations  for  many  students  besides  taking 
care  of  the  traveling  public.  Many  young  men  board  them- 
selves; others  have  their  sisters  to  keep  house  for  them,  and  all 
go  to  school  together.  The  school  offers  a  good  collegiate 
course  to  both  males  and  females,  at  a  lower  rate  than  any 
college  of  the  kind  in  this  part  qf  tlie  State. 

The  college  building  and  grounds  arc  illustrated  in  this  work 
and  fully  described  in  an  article  prepared  by  Samuel  Houchins. 
There  are  several  business  houses  in  the  village,  but  no  saloons. 
It  is  the  only  place  in  the  county  where  any  business  is  done, 
that  can  be  so  reported.  The  church  is  a  substantial  brick 
edifice,  fully  reported  in  "  list  of  churches." 

N.  Dunning  keeps  the  principal  store  of  the  village,  and  a 
large  variety  of  all  kinds  of  dry  goods,  groceries  and  general 
merchandise.  Mrs.  Dunning  is  prepared  to  supply  anything 
in  the  line  of  millinery  goods,  or  make  to  order  dresses  or 
millinery  aticles  of  the  latest  styles. 

College  City  has  more  good  residences  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  any  other  village  in  the  county.  Among  the  best  we 
mention  that  of 

W.  J.  Clarke,  who  lately  located  at  this  place  and  erected  a 
large  two-story  house,  fine  outbuildings,  wind-mill,  tank-house, 
smoke-house  and  other  necessary  improvements.  The  yard  is 
very  nicely  laid  out  in  AvalUs  and  filled  with  choice  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees.  Two  fountains  send  up  their  clear  refreshing 
spray  and  add  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  whole  place  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  substantial  fence,  while  the  one  m  front  is  a 
picket,  with  arched  gateways  at  the  entrance  and  termination 
of,  the  drive,  which  passes  in  a  curve  through  the  yard. 

T  L.  White  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  bom  in 
Marion  county,  on  the  Uth  of  March,  1842.  His  parents  were 
from  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  where  they  were  farmeis.  Their 
names  were  George  G.  and  Elizabeth  White. 

T  L.  White  pursued  the  business  of  farming  m  Missouri. 
He  entered  the  Southern  army  under  General  Price  in  June, 
■  1861,  and  was  in  several  engagements  under  General  PHce.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1S63,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined at  Alton,  Illinois,  for  eight  months,  and  was  then  taken  to 
Fort  Delaware,  near  Delaware  Bay.  He  was  released  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1865,   and  returned  to  Marion  county,  Missouri. 
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Here  he  followed  farming  until  the  fall  of  1866  and  then  went 
to  Hill  county,  Texas,  and  farmed  for  two  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1868  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  there  married 
Miss  Emma  Bashore,  on  the  lat  of  September,  1868.  Her 
parents  were  from  Berkeley  county.  Virginia.  In  1836  they 
moved  to  Iowa,  and  m  1849  to  Marion  county,  Missouri. 

On  the  24th  of  September.  1868.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  set  out 
for  HiU  county.  Texas  and  resided  there,  engaged  in  farming, 
until  1870,  when  they,  with  a  party  of  six  persons,  started  for 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  by  wagons.  Here  the  party  took  cars  for 
California,  arriving  at  Sacramento  June  12,  1870,  and  came  to 
Colusa  county  and  on  to  the  present  farm  October  6th. 

Mr.  "White  purchased  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  at 
that  time,  situated  south  of  College  City,  near  the  line  of  Yolo 
county,  and  in  1872  bought  three  huntOi-ed  and  twenty  acres 
adjoining,  making  a  splendid  farm  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  The  Northern  Railroad  goes  through  nearly  the  center 
from  north  to  south.  Wheat  is  the  chief  production.  The 
farm  is  weU  improved  and  enough  stock  is  kept  for  farm  u?es. 

Chahles  Otto  Sanders  was  born  in  Sweden,  in  1832.  His 
father's  name  was  John  Sanders.  After  arriving  in  the  United 
States  he  lived  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities.  He  was 
residing  in  Philadelphia  in  1854,  at  which  time  he  engaged  as  a 
sail-maker  on  a  vessel  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
spring  of  1855.  having  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in 
coming-'aroundtheHorn."  Like  nearly  allin  those  days  he  went 
to  the  mines.  After  spending  some  time  in  the  El  Dorado 
county  mines  without  making  any  money,  he  came  to  Colusa 
county  in  1857.  He  engaged  in  raising  sheep  part  of  the  time 
and  the  balance  in  general  farming. 

He  now  has  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  two 
miles  south  of  College  City  of  very  productive  land.  His 
home  is  situated  among  some  noble  oaks  and  is  supplied  with 
out-buildings  and  wind-mill.  The  cottage  is  surrounded  with 
flowers  and  trees.  He  married  Miss  M.  E.  Ridley,  a  native  of 
Washington  county,  Arkansas,  1867. 

L.  C.  Lane  has  a  valuable  farm  south  of  College  City.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  use  his  own  words  in  describing  it  as 
well  as  his  own  career  from  youth  up  to  the  present  time. 

"My  father  and  mother  were  bom  and  raised  in  Kentucky, 
married,  and  had  three  children;  they  emigrated  to  Illinois 
where  I  was  born,  in  1832,  on  a  farm.  In  1836  my  father 
moved  to  Iowa  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Van  Buren  county, 
where  I  was  brought  up.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  com- 
menced work  for  myself,  and  when  I  was  twenty-two  (in 
1854)1  started  for  California  across  the  plains,  in  company 
with  James  and  John  Laughlin,  of  Sonoma  county,  who 
brought  a  drove  of  cattle  with  them,  and  was  about  six 
months  making  the  trip.  I  arrived  in  Yolo  county  in  Sep- 
tember and  went  to  work  on  a  stock   ranch,  as  man  of  al 


work  at  thirty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  next  summer  I 
worked  with  a  threshing  machine  until  fall,  and  then  went  to 
the  mines;  stayed  in  the  mines  till  the  wmter  of  1858,  when 
I  came  back  to  Yolo  county,  dead  broke.  I  then  went  to 
work  for  wages  till  1861.  when  I  rented  a  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  and  commenced  to  put  in  a  crop  of  wheat 
and  do  my  own  cooking  and  house  work.  I  found  that  an 
up  hill  business,  so  I  married  Miss  Wright,  daughter  of  W.  C. 
Wright,  who  was  a  native  of  Pike   county,  Missouri. 

I    raised  a   good   crop  in    1862.      The  next  fall   I  bought 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  near  Knight's  Landmg, 
where  I  lived  tiU  the  fall  of  1867,  when  I  sold  out  and  moved 
to    Colusa    county,  and  bought    Uncle  Billy   Huston's  place, 
niy  present  home  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  for  which 
I  paid  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     I   have  bought 
other  lands  joining  until  I  now  own  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  the  most  of  it  number  one  wheat  land.    I  also  farm  three 
hund'red  and  twenty  acres  rented  from  G.  AV.  Johns  and  C.  S. 
Thomas.     I  use  eighteen  head  of  mules  and  horses  in  farmmg. 
I  also  raise  horses,  mules,  cattle   and  hogs  and  a  few  Angora 
goats.     My  farm  was  all  wild  land  when  I  bought  it.  except 
forty  acres;  it  is  now  all  under  fence,  and  good  buildings  with 
orchard  and  vmeyard.       I  will  have  eight  hundred   acres  of 
wheat  the  present  year  ( 1880).     I  have  raised  as  high  as  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  twenty  to  twenty-five  is  an  average. 
I  have  five  childi-en,  two  boys  and  three  girls.     My  home  is 
one   and  one-half  miles  from   school,   four   miles    from    rail- 
road,  six    miles  from  the  river,  six  miles  from  College   City 
and    twenty-four  railas  from   Colusa,  the  county  seat." 

Edmund  Charles  Beown  occupies  a  highly  creditable  posi- 
tion among  the  active  and  enterprising  ranchers  of  Colusa 
county.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Exeter,  Penobscot  county, 
Maine,  on  the  l7th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1840.  Theophelus 
Brown,  his  father,  was  a  farmer  of  independence  and  influence 
in  his  community.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Nancy  M. 
Knowles.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent  the  early  years  of 
his  life  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  country  boy  and  youth 
in  the  Eastern  States,  his  time  being  divided  between  attendance 
upon  school  and  assisting  in  the  labors  upon  the  farm.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  concluded  to  strike  out  for  himself  to  see  the 
world  and  seek  his  own  fortune.  With  a  party  of  five  friends 
he  started  for  California,  leaving  home  on  the  3d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  sailing  from  the  port  of  New  York  on  the  5th  day 
of  the  same  month,  on  the  steamer  "  George  Law."  They  sailed 
by  way  of  Cuba  and  Aspinwall,  and  crossed  the  Isthmus  by 
rail. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  trips  made  across  the  Isthmus 
after  the  completion  of  the  railroad.  On  the  Pacific  fdde,  Mr. 
Brown  embarked  for  Sau  Francisco  on  the  steamer  "  Golden 
Age,"  commanded  by  Commodore  Watson,  touching  on  their 
route  at   Acapulco.      The   trip    was   pleaiant   and   agreeable 
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throughout,  except  when  approaching  San  Francisco.  Here  a 
disaster  occurred  which  caused  great  consternation  to  aU  on 
board,  and  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  the  vessel,  crew  and  passengers 
was  very  uncertain.  The  commander  attempted  to  run  hito 
port  without  a  pilot,  and,  taking  a  star  for  the  light-house,  ran 
into  the  breakers  and  struck  ground.  The  consternation  of  the 
passengers  was  past  description.  Praying,  weeping  and  bidding 
farewell  to  each  other  was  the  order  of  the  occasion.  But  the 
gallant  commodore  overcame  all  difficulties  and  brought  the 
good  old  ship  safely  to  her  landing  at  San  Francisco  by  ten 
o'clock  next  morning. 

For  two  yeai-s  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Brown  was  engaged  in 
mining  in  Omega,  Nevada  county,  with  very  good  succesa 
The  three  years  following  he  was  engaged  in  hauhng  logs  at 
Alpha,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Omega,  in  the  same 
county.  For  this  transportation  he  brought  into  use  a  team  of 
four  yoke  of  oxen,  which  he  managed  and  drove  in  person.  At 
the  end  of  his  three  years  stay  at  Alpha,  he  removed  into  Yolo 
county  and  there  engaged  in  business,  remaining  there  until 
the  year  1866,  when  he  removed  to  Colusa  county  where  he 
now  resides.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  regularly  engaged  since  in 
farming.  His  ranch  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  located  twenty  mile-s  from  the  county  seat,  three  miles 
north  of  Dunnegan's  station,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
five  miles  from  water  communication  (by  the  Sacramento  river)^ 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  school,  and  seven  miles  from  church. 
The  character  of  his  land  may  be  described  by  saying  that  it  is 
good  wheat  land,  which  will  average  a  production  of  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Brown  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jennie  A.,  the 
daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Glascock,  in  the  year  1S68 
His  wife  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born  of  Virginian  parents. 
This  union  has  been  blessed  with  three  children. 

Mr.  Brown  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  energy  and  an 
earnest  worker.  He  belongs  emphatically  to  that  cla^s  of  citi- 
zens who  are  the  creators  of  wealth  in  all  communities,  and 
ranks  among  those  always  found  to  be  most  useful  and  reliable 
in  all  the  exigencies  of  society. 

James  Waverly  Anderson,  an  enterprising  and  successful 
rancher  of  Yolo  county,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Ches^r- 
field,  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  11th  day  of  March.  1844.  His 
father.  Dr.  Pet.r  H.  Anderson,  now  living  in  Yolo  county,  w^a 
successful  planter,  and  a  practitioner  of  med.cme  of  h.gh  sand- 
ing and  extended  reputation.  His  mother,  also  now  hvmg  m 
^10  county,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Jane  f-^^^^'^fj;^ 
native  of  Petersburg,  Va.  To  her  immediate  -^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
that  fine  old  country  .seat  known  as  Aiken  s  farm  on  Jam. 
river,  and  which  became  historic  during  the  late  r.at^- 
between  the  States.  Aiken's  Landing,  on  the  Jame  ,  s  » 
to  the  country,  .  a  point  of  exchange  of  ^^^^  ^ 
war.    About  the  time  that  Mr.  Anderson  had  reached 


of  fourteen,  his  parents  removed  to  the  county  of  Henrico,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  after  a  short  resi- 
dence there,  moved  into  the  city,  where  the  family  resided  until 
the  year  1861.      Seeing  his  .sons,  of  whom  there  were  five, 
growing  apace,  Dr.  Anderson  began  to  consider  the  necessity 
of  their  proper  education,  and  with  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
special  advantages,  he  purchased  a  farm    in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  celebrated   old  seat  of 
learning,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  in  a  community  justly 
famed  for  its  culture,  refinement  and  orthodox  piety.      I'o  this 
he  removed  with  his  family,  that  his  sons,  under  his  own  eye, 
might  receive  the  benefits  of  such  influences  and  advantages. 
The  opening  of  the  war,  soon  after,  tended  largely  to  inteifere 
with  and  frustrate  their  educational  plans.      Mr.  Anderson,  of 
course,  entered  the  Confederate  service,  and  at  the  tender  age 
of  seventeen,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  private  in  Company  "B," 
12th  Virginia  Battalion  oE  Light  Artillery.      Having  served 
in  this  command  about  twelve  months,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
First  Lieutenancy  in  Company  "  G,"   3d   Virginia   Battalion 
of  Infantry,  under  command  of  General  G.  W.  Curtis  Lee,  for 
the  defense  of  Richmond.      In  this  position  he  served  until  the 
evacuation  of  the  city.     On  that  occasion  the  battalion  was 
disbanded  with  orders  to  reach  the  retieating  army  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  or  the  command  of  General  J.  E.  Johnson,  as 
best  they  could.     Being  on  foot  and  cut  off  from  General  Lee- 
Mr.  Anderson,  with  others,  made  their  way  to  General  John- 
son's army,  then  stationed  at  Greerusboro,  North  Carolina,  which 
they  reached  just  in  time  to  receive  their  paroles  upon  his  sur- 
render.     The  sufferings  and  privations  encountered   by  Mr. 
Anderson  on  this  long  and  tedious  march,  can  only  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  average  Confederate  soldier.    After  the  close  of  the 
war  Mr.  Anderson  'engaged  in    merchandising  at    Meherrin, 
in  Lunenburg  county,  Va.,  and  also  at  Farmville,  Va.     While 
thus   engaged,    his  father,  impelled    by    the  unsettled  state  of 
aflairs  m  Virginia,  and  with  a  view  of  givmg  bis  sons  the 
advantages  of  a  newer  and  more  prosperous  country,  in  which 
to  begin  life,  resolved  to  remove  to  California,  and  in  1871  he 
arrived  in  Yolo  county  with  his  whole  family      In  1872  Mr. 
Anderson  wa-s  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah   E.,   the 
dauMiter  of   George  and  Elizabeth  Glascock,  both  formerly 
of  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,   but  who  emigrated  with  their 
family  from  Missouri  to  this  State  in  1852.      They  crossed  the 
plains  with  teams,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  encountering 
the  usual  difficulties,  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  such 
a  journey,  and  after  several  months  travel  arrived  safely  in 
California,   locating  in  Yolo  county,  where  they  have   since 
resided      Since  his  marriage  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  steadily 
engaged  in  ranching,  in  which  calling  he  has  exhibited  much 
energy  and  aptness.     He  is  now  farming  in  Yolo  county,  being 
located  three  and  one-half  miles  north-west  of  Dunnigan's  sta- 
tion on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.      Mr.  Ander- 
son is  a  gentleman  whose  hospitable  bearing  and  genial  dispo- 
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sition  have  rendered  him  markedly  and  deservedly  popular 
with  his  large  number  of  acquaintances  both  here  and  in  the 
East;  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch  who  has  known  bim  many 
years,  can  only  conclude  it  with  the  aspiration  that  he  may 
long  live  to  be  an  ornament  to  his  community  and  county. 

Db.  Albert  Fouch  was  born  in  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  June 
8,  1832.  His  parents  were  flescended  on  his  father's  side  from 
German  and  French,  on  the  mother's  side  from  English  and 
Scoteli.  Their  ancestors  having  settled  in  Maryland  at  an 
early  day.  His  father  and  mother  emigrated  to  Ohio  with 
their  parents,  his  mother's  folks  in  1812,  and  his  father's  people 
in  1813.  The  Indians  were  still  very  troublesome  and  numer- 
ous at  that  time  in  Ohio. 

In  his  boyhood  he  had  few  advantages  for  acquu-ing  an 
education,  being  twelve  years  old  before  he  learned  to  read. 
After  that  all  the  schooling  he  got  was  a  term  of  two  or  three 
months  durmg  winter,  the  balance  of  the  season  was  spent 
working  on  the  farm  and  sawmill. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1853,  he  was  maiTied  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann 
Sipe,  of  Lexington,  Richard  county,  Ohio,  and  in  the  following 
September  he  moved  to  Warren  county,  Illinois,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  in  the  summer  and  teachuig  school  in  the 
winter. 

Warren  county,  Illinois,  is  in  the  "military  tract,"  where 
titles  to  the  land  is  very  defective.  He  determined  to  give  up 
farming  and  secure  an  education.  He  accordingly,  in  1868, 
moved  to  Abingdon,  Knox  county,  Illinois,  and  entered  Abing- 
don College.  A  part  of  the  time  while  in  school,  he  was  sexton 
for  the  church  and  janitor  in  the  college,  paying  his  way  and 
keeping  his  family  in  that  way.  In  February,  1861,  on  account 
of  his  wife's  health  failing,  and  at  her  request,  he  made  arrange- 
ments an^  started  for  California.  He  was,  however,  detained 
in  Ohio  on  account  of  sickness  until  the  17th  of  April.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  21st  of  April,  on  the  steamer 
"North  Star,"  for  Aspinwall,  then  on  the  steamer  "  St,  Louis" 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  landed  May  14, 1861. 
After  two  or  three  days  he  went  to  Sacramento,  then  to  Marys- 
ville,  where  by  the  kindne-ss  of  Pofessor  D.  C.  Stone  he  secured 
a  school  at  Frenelitown,  in  Yuba  county.  After  teaching  there 
during  the  summer,  and  not  liking  the  mountains,  he  went  on 
a  prospecting  tour  through  the  Sacramento  valley.  He  engaged 
a  school  in  Yolo  county  and  moved  to  Woodland.  He  after- 
wards taught  tho  public  school  in  Woodland,  and  wag  a  member 
of  the  county  Board  of  Examination  for  teachers. 

In  November,  1863,  he  moved  to  Santa  Ro.sa  and  took  charge 
of  Santa  Rosa  Academy.  On  the  llth  of  February,  1865,  his 
wife  died  at  Santa  Rosa,  after  being  confined  to  her  room  for 
several  months.  In  1864-5,  he  was  aasoeiated  in  Santa  Rosa 
Academy  with  Robert  Graham,  now  president  of  the  Bible  Col- 
lege of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  his  son,  now  Dr.  A.  C. 
Graham  of  Dallas,  Texasi     While  hi  Santa  Rosa  he  was  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Board  of  Examination  for  teachers  of  Sonoma  county, 
and  also  vice-president  of  the  Sonoma  County  Teachers  Insti- 
tute. For  over  three  years  he  was  a  medical  student  with  A 
C  Graham  of  Dr.  John  F.  Boyce  of  Santa  Rosa,  who  was 
county  physician.  In  Santa  Rosa  he  visited  the  hospital  almost 
every  day  for  over  three  years. 

In  June,  1868,  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  attended  medi- 
cal lectured  at  the  Toland  Medical  College,  now  University  of 
California,  and  became  a  student  of  Dr.  Isaac  Rowell,  No.  520, 
Kearny  street,  who  was  then  health  officer  in  San  Francisco. 
In  December,  1869,  he  went  to  Monticello,  Napa  county,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Not  liking  his  loca- 
tion, in  1871  he  went  to  Knight's  Landmg  and   engaged  in 

.practice. 

In  December,  1873,  he  went  East  on  a  visit  and  was  gone 
from  the  State  one  year  and  a  half,  visiting  and  looking  at  the 
country.  In  August,  1875,  he  returned  to  California,  intending 
to  make  a  permanent  home  in  this  State.  Since  his  return  to 
the  State  he  has  been  located  at  Cacheville  and  Dunnigan.  Yolo 
county,  and  at  Meridian,  Sutter  county. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1876,  he  left  Sacramento  on  the 
overland  train  for  Ohio,  and  was  married  in  Wooster,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Jennie  R.  Sturgeon  of  Shreve,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  and  started  back  to  California  the  same  evening. 
The  stopped  at  Hebron,  Porter  county,  Indiana,  a  few  days  to 
visit  her  brother,  then  came  to  California,  arriving  in  Sacra- 
mento November  9th.  Dr.  Foucli's  present  residence  is  at  Col- 
lege City,  Colusa  county,  California,  on  six  acres  of  ground  one 
block  south  of  the  college  campus,  where  he  has  put  out  an 
orchai'd  and  vineyard  of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  and  giapes. 
Dr.  Fouch  is  five  fe:-t  ten  inches  high,  and  weighs  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  He  has  a  powerful  physical 
organization,  capable  of  great  endurance.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  has 
never  used  liquor  or  tobacco,  is  a  Mason  and  votes  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. 

I.  N.  Cain,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Clay 
county,  Missouri,  August  27,  1823;  his  father,  Robert  Cain, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Missouri,  having  emigrated  from 
Shelby  county,  Kentucky,  in  1818.  He  firet  settled  in  Howard 
county,  but  in  1822  moved  to  Clay  county,  where,  as  we  have 
said,  I.  N.  was  born.  The  father  was  a  man  of  great  nms- 
cular  power,  possessed  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind;  hence, 
his  advice  and  judgment  was  often  sought  by  those  in  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a  good  hunter,  and  loved  fron- 
tier life;  so  when  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  Platte  coxm- 
try  would  soon  be  opened  for  settlement,  he  again  moved  and 
settled  on  Todd's  creek  in  what  is  now  Platte  county,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1873.  I.  N.'s  mother's 
maiden  namo  was  Burnett;  she  was  the  aunt  of  Peter  H.  Bur- 
nett, first  Governor   of  California,  and  now   Pi-esident  of  the 
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Pacific  Bank,  San  Francisco;  also  of  G.  0.  Burnett,  one  of  the 
pioneer  preachers  of  Oregon  and  California,  who  now  resides 
at  Santa  Rosa.     She  died  January,  1S49.    On  the  9th  of  the 
following  August,  I.  N.  and  his  brother  William,  in  company 
with  about  forty  others,  started    for   California,  crossing  tlie 
Missouri  river  at  Kansas  City,  then  a  small  village.    It  was 
too  late  in  the  season  to  undertake  to  come  the  Northern  route, 
so  they  being  joined  in  Jackson  county  with  about  forty  others, 
started  for  California  by  way  of  Santa  Fee.     Before  reaching 
this  place  one  of  their  company  accidentally  shot  himself,  caus- 
ing a  very  serious  wound;  this  circumstance  caused  the  whole 
company  to  lay  by  for  about  two  weeks.     Day  after  day,  this 
poor  man  lay  in  his  tent,  far  from  home  and  kindred,  not  even 
a  physician  to  attend  to  his  wounds,  or  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel to  administer  to  his  spiritual  wants.     At  one  time  he  and 
his  friends  thought  he  was  fast  approaching  his  end;  he  wished 
to  have  some  one  pray  with  and  for  him;  so  search  wa-s  made, 
and  only  one  man  was  found  in  all  that  company  that  could, 
or  would  ofTer   up  a  petition   to  the  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
supposed  dying  man;  that  person   was  Joseph  Venable,  from 
Weston,  Missouri.     While  the  clear  tonas  of  his  voice  went  up 
in  solemn  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  strong  men  bowed  them- 
selves down  and  hard  hearts  were  softened.     From  this  time  he 
seemed  to  revive.   In  a  few  days  we  w  ere  overtaken  by  another 
train  in  which  there  were   two  or  three  physicians,  who  per- 
formed for  the  sick  man  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion      He  wa^  then  placed  in  a  wagon  and   the  whole  tram 
moved  on.  arriving  in  Santa  Fee  about  the  la.t  of  October, 
where  they  remained  about  two  weeks,  traded  off  their  wagons 
for  more  mules  and  prepared  to  pack  the  balance  of  the  way 

TheyleftSantaFe  on  the  12th of  November,  folbwmg  the 
route  Cook  traveled  with  his  army  in  1846.  They  lost  two 
men  by  typhoid  fever  on  the  road,  arrived  at  the  Colorado  at 
what  is  now  Tucson,  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  An 
accident  occurred  here  by  which  Cain's  life  was  g-a^^X  -^- 
gered.  The  current  of  the  river  at  this  pomt  was  very  sw^ft 
and  the  only  means  of  crossing  was  a  common  wagon  box 
anatneomy  Cain  was  about  the  first  to  attempt 

corked  to  prevent  leaking,     ^aui  "^^as  <i 

to  cross  with  two  mules  and  one  other  man  ^^^^^tZ 
man;  when  they  had  reached  about  the  ^^^^^^^ 

one  of  the  mul.  became  ^'^-^^^^  ^1^ ^^^^^^^  -^ 

The  ferryman   went  on   with   ^^^ J^^^     ^  ,  ^^j^,,,, 

stretched    across  the  stream,  ^hde  ^^^j  ;/°;^^  ,,,^a  to 
encumbered  with  his  clothes  and  ^^^^^^  ,,  ,.a 
his  side,  struck  out  to  swim  to  tlie  sn 
..^.    About  .ve.t.-five  -°;«:1\ 7— a' 

the^esult;  -t-°f  ;™3^:,;Si  :  .-eaeKcd  down  his 
ma<k  the  shore,   and   h.s   brothe     W  ^^.^^  gj^^.^  „tte,, 

hand  and  assisted  him  «p  the  1=™'  '  ■^_^^,„,,,.,  ,,„eh,  the 

in  advance  of  the  main  company,  leacne  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^ 

first  settlement  in  California,  about  the  h.s  ^^^^^ 

a  little  further  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  W. 


and  Wortmans,  they  found  good  feed,  the  wild  oats  being  about 
six  inches  high.  Here  they  stopped  a  few  days  to  rest  and 
recruit  their  stock.  Arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, having  been  five  months  on  the  road.  From  Los  Alle- 
les they  started  to  the  mines,  crossing  the  mountains  into  the 
San  Joaquin  valley ;  traveled  around  the  west  and  north  side  of 
Tulare  lake.  About  this  time  the  small  company  becoming 
very  much  perplexed,  being  in  the  center  of  an  immense  plain, 
with  a  very  iudefinite  idea  of  where  they  were  going;  no  road, 
the  ground  miry  and  the  sloughs  full  of  water ;  but  fortunately 
shortly  after  leaving  the  lake,  they  struck  a  wagon  track  which 
lead  them  to  the  Mariposa  mines,  ending  their  long  and  tedious 
journey  on  the  9th  of  February,  just  six  months  from  the 
time  they  left  home. 

Among  those  who  made  the  tiresome  journey  mieht  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  T.  M.  Phelps,  James  Winkler,  and  James 
C.  Stapp,  old  residents  of  this  county.    About  the  20th  of 
Mirch,  Cain  and  his  brother  William  purchased  a  common 
two-horse  wagon,  for  three  hundred  dollars,  and  started  for 
Sacramento  City.     At  this  early  day  California  roads  had  not 
been  settled  down  and  packed  by  travel,  as  at  the  present  day, 
consequently  in  many  places  they  were  extremely  miry  at  this 
season  of  the  year.     Just  .after  passmg  Stockton  they  found  the 
mud  so  deep  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  wagon,  which 
they  never  returned  for  nor  heard  of  afterwards.     On  aiTiving 
at  Sacramento  they  found  the  streets  full  of  mud-holes.     Just 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  a  man  had  a  single  plank  across  a 
small  stream  of  water  that  was  running  across  the  street,  or 
road,  and  was  keeping  a  toll  bridge  and  charging  pedestrians 
or  foot  pads  four  bits  for  walkmg  his  plank.     At  this  time 
there  were  but  few  buildings  in  the  city,  much  of  the  busmess 
being  done  in  tents  and  cloth  houses.     From  Sacramento  the 
brothers  went  to  Nevada  City,  where  they  met  with  some  old 
acquaintances,  the  Browns,  Tolsons.  Hayses,  and  others  who 
had  come  in  by  the  northern  route  the  year  before,  who  per- 
suaded  Cain  and  his  brother  to  join  them  in  an  enterpiise  of 
turning  the  wai^r  of  the  South- Yuba  river  from  its  channel. 
ItwJconfidentlyexpectedthateach  one  interested  in  the  work 

would  realize  at  least  S20,000  for  his  summers  work,  and  thi^ 
;  satisfied  to  return  home  (East)  in  the  fall.  They  commenc^ 
operations  about  the  1st  of  May  with  about  twenty-five  me^ 
andlere  shortly  jomed  by  several  othe..  among  whom  was 
HG  Nelson,  now  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  county.  By  the 
L^fAu^ut  they  had  sueceded  in  laying  bare  more  than  a 
:ilo;ami.eof.eb..^.^-^^^^ 

pursuits.     Wilham  ^.^  ^^  do  so  L  N. 

to  take  him  back. 
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In  March,  1851,  Cain  and  "William  Tolson,  now  of  Grand 
Island,  started  from  Nevada  City,  on  foot,  to  Onion  valley,  on 
the  head  waters  of  Feather  river,  on  a  prospecting  tour,  each 
carrying  a  pack  of  about  thirty  pounds,  consisting  of  blankets, 
provisions,  and  prospecting  tools.  The  first  night  out  they 
camped  in  the  woods  beside  the  trail,  and  in  the  night  it  com- 
menced raining  one  of  those  cold  March  rains,  so  gentle  at  first 
they  thought  they  could  remain  in  bed;  but  when  the  water 
had  penetrated  through  their  blankets  and  running  under,  wet- 
ting them  from  the  under  side,  they  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
hut  had  to  get  up.  Cain  was  so  chilled  and  numb  that  he 
could  not  get  his  pants  on,  but  stood  bent  over  shivering,  and 
looking  most  pitiable  and  disconsolate,  while  Tolson  busied  him- 
self piling  dry,  or  dead,  manzanita  brush  on  the  fire  to  warm 
Cain  up.  The  rain  continued,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to 
keep  piling  brush  on  the  fire  until  daylight. 

In  December,  1851,  Cain,  in  company  with  D.  H.  Allen,  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  Grand  Island  hut  now  dead,  came'  to 
this  county  and  purchased  a  ranch,  or  claim,  on  Grand  Island, 
which. included  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Rufus  Buster  and 
Peter  Earp.  Cain  returned  to  the  mines  and  J.  M.  Bayley  and 
Rufus  Hay,  who  had  been  mining  with  Cain,  came  down  to 
work  the  ranch.  They  paid  four  hundred  dollars  for  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  forty  dollars  for  a  single  two-horse  plow,  and  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for  seed  barley.  In  the  following 
year  Bayley  and  Hay  located  claims  on  Dry  slough,  and  put  in 
a  small  crop  of  barley.  In  June,  came  down  from  the  mines  to 
pay  the  boys  a  visit  and  bring  them  some  expense  money. 

On  this  trip  an  incident  occurred  wliich  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  hardships  of  early  California  life.  From 
Marysville  he  came  north  of  the  Buttes,  as  this  was  then  the 
principal  route  traveled  from  Marysville  to  Colusa.  On  arriv- 
ing at  French  crossing,  on  Butte  creek,  he  found  the  stream 
nearly  bank  full,  and  no  way  of  crossing  but  to  swim,  which 
he  prepared  to  do  by  stripping  of  his  clothes,  except  shirt, 
shoes  and  hat,  and  tying  them  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 
"When  he  had  about  reached  the  center  of  the  stream,  his  horse 
refused  to  swim  any  farther,  but  kept  plunging  at  such  a  rate 
that  Cain  left  him  and  swam  back  to  the  shore.  The  horse,  by 
his  plunging,  broke  Cain's  clothes  loose,  and  his  pants,  being  of 
heavy  material,  and  having  about  three  hundred  dollars  in  the 
pockets,  immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom,  in  about  ten  feet  of 
water.  The  horse,  in  his  struggles,  got  his  foot  in  the  bridle 
rem,  which  pulled  his  head  under  water,  and  soon  drowned. 
Cain  now  set  out  on  foot  for  Colusa,  his  di'ess  now  consisting  of 
shoes,  shirt,  hat  and  a  Hght  summer  coat ;  no  money,  and  no 
pocket  to  put  it  m  if  he  had.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance,  when  he  met  two  men  with  six  large  horses  they 
were  taking  to  Marysville  to  sell.  They  requested  Cain  to 
turn  back  and  assist  them  in  crossing,  which  he  agreed  to  do 
on  the  condition  that  one  of  them  would  pull  oft'  and  give  him 
his  drawer's,  which  request  was  complied  with.     After  these 


men  were  safely  across  the  stream,  Cain  resumed  his  journey 
toward  Colusa,  along  a  narrow  trail,  overhung,  in  many  placas, 
with  huge  sand  burs  and  wild  rose  bushes.      Just  before  dark 
he  reached  a  wood  chopper.s'  tent,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  cUd 
ample  justice  to  their  fat  pickled  pork  and  beans,  but  could  not 
procure  a  pair  of  pants,  as  the  choppers  had  no  extras  on  hand. 
Early  next  morning  he  wended  his  way  down  the  Sacramento 
river   to   the   ferry   opposite   Colusa.      The  ferryman   kindly 
furnished  him  with  a  pair  of  pants,  but  he  being  a  very  short 
man  and  Cain  a  very  tall  one,  the  pants  did  not  make  connec- 
tion with  his  shoes  by  about  six  inches ;  nevertheless  they  were 
pants,  and  Cain  was  proud  of  them;  so  crossing  the  river,  he 
-walked  through   Colusa,  without  once  stepping  to  read  the 
signs,  and  on  to  Grand  Island.     A  few  weeks  later,  he  and 
Reuben  Moore  procured   an  Indian  to  dive,  and  went  hack  to 
search    for   the   lost   pants.     At  the  second  dive   the  Indian 
brought  them  up.     Cain  returned  to  the  mountains,  but  never 
having  been  successful  as  a  miner,  he  determined  to  abandon 
the  mines  and  devote  himself  to  farming.    In  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  of  1853,  Bayley  died,  and  his  brother,  H.  C,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  East,  took  his  place  on  the  ranch. 
In  1855,  Bayley  had  his  poi'tion  of  the  farm  set  off  te  himself, 
upon  which  he  lived  for  several  yeai-s,  and  finally  sold  to  H.  D. 
Gleason.     Bayley   now  lives  in  San   Diego   county.     In   the 
summer  of  1877,  Cain  returned  to  Missouri  on  a  visit.    On  the 
9th  of  the  following  January,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Susan 
Miles,  a  widow   with    one  chUd,  Willie,  who  now  resides  in 
Colusa.     His  wife  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  daughter  of 
Clabourn  Brasfield.     The  family  now  consists  of  himself,  wife, 
step-son,  W.  H.  Miles  and  two  sons,  John  Edgar  and   T.  D. 
He  has  lost  by  death  one  daughter  and  two  sons.    In  1858  he 
and  Hay  again  divided  the  ranch,  Hay  taking  the  portion  on 
which  his  widow  now  resides,  and  Cain  the  portion  on  which 
Captain  and  Melvin  Eddy  now  live.     Cain  continued  on  this 
place   until    18G6,    when  he   moved  to   Colusa,   having  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Sheriff,  to  fill  a  vacancy  causetl  by 
the  death  of  S.  M.  Wright.     In  18G7  he  was  elected  to  the 
same  oflice.     In   1S74  he  moved  to   College   City,  and  again 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     He  owns  a  farm  adjouiing 
the   town,    of    about   four   hundred   aci'es;    rents  about  four 
hundred  more.     He  has  on  this  ranch  twenty  work-hoi-ses  and 
mules,  and  about  two   hundx-ed   head  of    hogs;   has  growing 
about  one  thousand  grapevines,  one  hundred  and  fifty   fruit 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.     His  principal  crop  is  wheat.     His  land  extends  into  the 
edge  of  the  tule  in  Reclamation  tUstrict  108 ;  and  although  he 
is,  from   time  to  time,  assessed  for  reclamation  purposes,  he  is 
dcyng  his   own  reclaiming,  and  now  has  a  pretty  substantial 
levy  around  most  of  his  land.     Last  year,  on  one  piece  of  tliis 
low  laud,  he  raised  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.     He  owns  six 
or  seven  hundred  acres  in  Quartona  valley,  part  agricultural 
and  part  grazing  land.    Also,  in  connection  with  Stuart  Harris, 
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owns  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  four  miles 
northwest  of  Colusa.  In  1860,  under  the  preaching  of  the 
late  J.  N.  Pendergast,  he  joined  the  Christian  church,  and  was 
immersed  by  the  venerable  Joshua  Lawson.  He  has  ever  since 
been  a  member,  most  of  the  time  filling  the  office  of  elder.  He 
has  been  connected  with  Pierce  Christian  College,  as  one  of  its 
officers,  ever  since  its  organization. 

Jackson  McEleoy.— Hugh  McElroy,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  resided  in  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, 
when  Jackson  was  born,  February  13,  1830.  In  183G,  Jack- 
son's mother  died,  and  in  1840  his  father  emigrated  to  Sabula, 
Jackson  county,  Iowa.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1850,  he  left  the 
latter  place  for  California.  The  first  part  of  the  trip  was  very 
pleasant,  but  the  company  ran  short  of  provisions,  and  had  to 
pay  as  high  as  two  dollars  and  fift}-  cents  a  pound  for  floui-, 
and  on  the  desert  paid  two  bits  a  pint  for  water.  He  traded  a 
horse  which  weighed  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  ten  pounds 
of  beef.  The  company  arrived  at  Georgetown,  August  7, 1850. 
Mr.  McElroy  mined  on  the  American  river  and  its  tributaries 
with  varied  success  during  1850-51-52.  He  came  to  Colusa 
county  in  February,  1856,  and  engaged  in  the  stock  business, 
near  the  present  site  of  Willows.  In  1858  he  married  Miss 
Alvia  Hunter,  daughter  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Hunter.  She  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky.  The  following  children  have  been  born  to  them  : 
First,  George;  second,  Frankie;' third,  Abbie;  fourth,  Eida. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  the  livery  business  at  College  City,  and 
has  a  farm  near  by,  containing  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land. 

William  John  Clarke,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Ray,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  January  7,  1820. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1839-locating  in  Louisiana,  but 
at  the  close  of  six  months  he  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  made 
his  home  in  lUinois  until  he  started  for  California  in  March, 
1849.  arriving  in  Placerville  (then  known  as  Hangtown  on 
account  of  the  first  hangmg  by  a  vigilance  committee),  July  4 
of  the  same  year.  The  mode  of  mining  was  not  at  that  time 
very  well  understood.  Many  miners  followed  the  chill  mode. 
i.  e.  with  crevice  spoon  or  knife,  and  a  wash  pan.  Others  used 
the  improved  method-the  rocker-supposed  to  be  the  extreme 
in  improved  mining.  Meeting  with  reasonable  success  m  the 
mmes.  after  six  months  he  went  to  Sacramento,  on  account  of 
sickness  caused  by  eating  hard-tack  and  rusty  pork 

In  Sacramento  he  was  employed  as  a  carpenter  on  the 
Anchor  House  (the  first  brick  ^^^  ^^^::^ 
Front  street,  for  which  he  received  S20  a  day.     i  " 

waa  erected  by  Mr.  Sin.e,  a  German,  who  came  to  C^^o^r^^^^ 
with  Fremont  in  1846.  Recovering  his  health,  he  returned  o 
the  mines,  and  after  a  few  weeks  at  minmg  "^f  - 
"packing"-a  term  understood  by  Califormans.  I  c^^^^^^^^^^^ 
havingTtrainof  mules  on  which  provisxons  were  packed 


mmes.  Three  hundred  pounds  was  the  average  load  for  a  mule, 
and  at  that  time  the  freight  charges  ran  from  sbc  cents  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  according  to  distance.  During  the 
year  that  he  followed  packing,  lie,  with  liis  partners,  cleared 
about  ten  thousand  dollars.  His  partner,  John  G.  Stewart,  was 
murdered  at  Knight's  Landing  in  18G7. 

In  October,  1850.  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Stewart  started  with 
their  train  and  a  load  of  provisions  for  "  Gold  Bluff"  on  the 
coast  in  Oregon.  It  was  reported  that  tlic  sand  on  the  shore  of 
the  ocean  was  Hterally  filled  with  gold — that  every  wave  of 
the  ocean  rolled  up  untold  millions  of  the  precious  metal. 
Going  as  far  as  Shasta  tliey  found  they  were  on  a  "  wild  goose 
chase."  The  snow  being  so  deep  on  the  mountains  that  they 
could  not  cross;  they  sold  their  goods  and  returned  to  Knight's 
Lauding. 

In  their  trip  up  through  Yolo  county,  Mr.  Clarke  was  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  country,  so  much  so  that  he  determined 
to  locate.  A  Mr.  Haines  had  taken  up  a  ranch  some  four  miles 
west  of  Knight's  Landing,  wliere  he  had  erected  a  stock  corral 
and  a  little  cabin.  For  these  improvements  and  a  "claim"  of 
tbi-ee  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  Mr.  Clarke  paid  the  occupant 
one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  dust  and  two  horses,  valued  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  making  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  for  improvements  worth  about  fifty  dollar.':,  Since  that 
day  the  place  has  been  Icnown  as  Clarke's  ranch.  At  that  time 
there  was  but  one  settler  in  northern  Yolo,  that  was  David  T. 
Bird,  wlio  claimed  all  the  countiy  by  right  of  occupation.  Mr. 
Clarke  engaged  at  once  in  farming  and  stock  raising— filling  in 
his  spare  time  for  two  years  in  making  Spanish  saddle-trees, 
which  he  soLl  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  dollars  each.  Mr. 
Clarke  made  the  wood-work  and  Mr.  Stewart  covered  with 
raw-hide.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  saddles  that  they 
found  ready  sale  for  aU  they  could  make,  clearing  about 
twenty-five  dollars  a  day  each. 

In  1853  they  turned  their  attention  to  farming— putting  in 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  barley— cuttmg  it  with  a  cradle 
and  realizing  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  crop  con- 
firmed them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
this  section  of  the  country.  They  had  hogs  to  fatten  on  the 
waste  grain  in  the  field-making  it  a  rule  to  save  every  gram 
and  occupy  all  their  time  in  producing  something.  By  this 
rule  they  met  with  prosperity. 

Northern  Yolo  was  then  considered  a  worthless  region,  and 
remained  vacant  in  a  great  degree  until  1867-  It  was  brought 
into  good  repute  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clarke.  In  18G2, 
he  purchased  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  all 
fenced,  for  five  thousand  dollars.  The  owner  thought  that  he 
had  made  a  large  sale  as  they  had  not  made  a  success  of  it  as  a 
grain  farm.  Mr.  Clarke  put  in  a  crop  in  1863  and  in  1864- 
plowincr  and  sowing  late,  as  was  the  custom-meeting  with  a 
complete  failure.  In  1865-6  he  dry-plowed  five  hundred  acres 
and  sowed  in  the  fall.     The  result  was  a  crop  of  forty-five 
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bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    The  Bext  year  he  had  a  vo  un 
tear  erop  vevy  neavly  equal  to  the  original  -™S-  J"/"  ^^^ 
ttae  thl  land  bBcan,e  valuahle-a  ne^  n.oJe  of  «  ^^ 
needing  had  heen  introduced  that  proved  p.ecsely  suited  *«. 
etoateand  soil.    In  1863  he  sowed  one  hundred  and  s.x tj 
ire.  of  bavley.     The  first   and   second  year  it  barely  seeded 
:eTf-not  big  worth  harvesting.     In  1865  he  eleane     up 
thirty  bushels  of  barley  to  the  a^e,  and  for  A-  consec    - 
years  he  harvested  thirty  busl,els  to  the  acre.    And  all  th, 
from  the  plowing  and  seeding  of  1863.    Land  m  those  sec  ron 
of  the  county,  that  four  or  five  years  ago  wa.  supposed  to  he 
worthless,  has  proved  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  and  .» 
worth,  to-day,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr  Clarke  owns  a  farm  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  two 
miles  south-east  of  College  City,  besides  his  residence  m  the 
town  of  College  City.  He  also  owns  two  thousand  and  sixty- 
three  acres  of  land  in  Yolo  county,  besides  a  dairy  ranch  of  one 
thousand  acres  in  Plumas  county,  where  his  family  genei-ally 
spend  the  summer. 

Mr  Clarke  has  a  wife  and  seven  children.  The  names  and 
ages  of  the  children  are  Bs  follows:  Lizrie  1.,  aged  seventeen 
years;  WiUia  D.,  thirteen;  Maggie  Jane,  eleven;  Kate  May, 
eight-  Foster  N.,  six;  Celia,  four;  George  W.  D.,  two  years. 


McMichael  moved  with  his  father  to  Alabama  m  1834  and 
settled  in  Benton  county.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  appr  n 
ticed  himself    t.  a  cabinet  maker  in  Jacksonvle    Benton 
county,  Alabama.    Alter  serving  two  and  one-half  years,  he 
bought  a  half  interest  in  his  employer's  busmess 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1850,  he  left  Jacksonvdle  w.th  an  ox 
team  for  California,  arriving  in  Downievdle  on  the  29  ho, 
July  He  mined  there  about  three  months,  and  then  located  a 
ranch  on  Yuba  river,  in  Sutter  county,  putting  in  five  acres  of 
potatoes.  He  left  for  the  mines  again  and  never  saw  h.  ranch 
afterward.  He  mined  at  E,ed  Dog,  Nevada  City,  French 
Corral,  Cherokee  and  Badger  hiU,  being  the  first  locater  m  the 
last  named  camp.  He  has  mmed  altogether  thir-teen  years, 
and  was  always  successful.  _ 

He  cdtae  to  this  county  in  1868,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
stock  raising  since;  fii'st  raising  cattle,  but  now  has  a  large 
number  of  fine  Spanish  Merino  sheep. 

Married  Miss  Amanda  Winne,  in  North  San  Juan,  m  the 
year  1862,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York  State.  They  have 
four  childi-en-WiUie,  Silvia,  Bethie  and  Mabel. 


Spring  Valley. 


Freshwater  Valley  and  Creek 

Freshwater  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  creeks  that  head  in 
■  the  lower  ranges  of  hiUs.  and  which  empty  into  the  "trough." 
It  bears  a  little  north  of  east,  and  loses  its  channel  a  little 
north  of  the  long  bridge.     About  a  mile  up  the  creek  is  au 
artesian  well,  flowing  over  all  the  time  mto  the  creek.     There 
was  an  oU  excitement  here  in  I860,  and  this  weU  was  bored  at 
that  time.     It  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  deep.    Indications 
of  oil  were  found  over  a  district  of  country  nearly  ten  miles 
square,  and  considerable  crude  oil  was  found  on  Bear  creek. 
The  deepest  wells  were  bored,  however,  where  there  were  the 
least  indications.      Further    up   the   creek   is   the    Mountain 
house.     Here  the  roads  ibrk,  the  right  hand  leading  to  Allen's, 
Bartletfs,  Cook's  and  Font's  springs,  \'ia  Leesville,  and  the 
other  to  Sulphur  springs.     On  the  latter  road  lives  H.  S.  Mc- 
Michael, and  a  Httle  beyond  is  the  divide  between  Freshwater 
and  Bear  creeks.     On  this  divide  can  be  viewed  beautiful  land- 
scape scenery  in  either  valley.     In  fact  this  valley  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Antelope  valley. 

Henry  S.  McMichael's  home,  "  Oak  Park/'  is  in  Antelope 
valley,  on  the  stage  road  to  Bartlett's  springs,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Williams. 

Mr.  McMichael  was  born  in  Walton  county,  Georgia,  in  the 
year   1830.      His   parents'    names   are    WilHam    and    Lucy. 


This  is  about  the  first  place  settled  along  the  foothills  in 
Colusa  county.  We  have  here  some  two  or  three  thousand 
acres  of  valley  land,  to  the  west  of  which  is  a  range  of  hills 
some  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
on  all  other  sides  there  are  low  hills,  two  or  three  hundi-ed  feet 
above  the  valley. 

Messrs  Britton  &  Baker  have  some  forty-three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  devoted  principally  to  grain.  They  raise  in 
addition  cattle  and  hogs. 

M.  A.  Britton  settled  this  place  in  1852.     We  saw  it  a  year 
later,  says  Will  S.  Green,  and  we  think  man  never  laid  his 
eyes  on  a  prettier  country.    Wdd  clover  grew  along  the  valleys 
three  feet  high,  m  such  tangled  mass  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  man  could  walk  through  it.     The  hill-sides  were  covered 
with  wild  oats.     Mr.  Britton  planted  a  vineyard  and  orchard 
at  an  early  day.    He  moved  a  few  years  ago  to  Sonoma  county. 
Mr.  Baker  settled  in  Spring  vaUey  about  1854,  married  Mr. 
Britton's  only  daughter,  and  is  the  manager  of  theplav^e.^   It 
was  called  by  him  Spring  valley.     But  few  people  ever  resided 
in  this  valley,  because  it  is  so  small.    It  gave  its  name,  how- 
ever, to  a  judicial  township,  which  extended   ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  east.     At  the  eastern  edge  of  this  to>\'nsliip  there 
was  a  store  opened,  and  finally  a  postoffice  established,  which 
was  called  Spring  Valley,  although  so  far  from  the  real  valley 
or  the  real  spring.     Messrs,  D.  Harris  &  Co.  had  the  store,  and 
moved  it  a  mile  or  so  farther  south  and  to  within  two  mUes  of 
College  city,  and  the  postoffico  was  discontinued. 
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Antelope  Valley  Residents. 


John  Sites — Autohiogrcvpkical. — I  was  born  in  Hesse,  Germa- 
ny, October  4!th,  1832.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  my  mother, 
who  died  when  I  was  two  years  old.  My  father  Henry  Sites 
brought  me  to  America  in  1834,  and  located  in  St.  Charles 
county,  Missouri.  The  school  system  then  was  not  like  it  is 
in  California  to-day,  hence  my  early  teaching  was  limited, 
beside  I  had  to  assist  my  father  on  his  farm,  and  also  hired  out 
considerable.  The  knowledge  I  may  now  possess,  I  gathered  all 
along  the  busy  walks  of  life. 

On  the  I6th  of  April  1850,  I  left  St.  Charles  county,  with 
Mr.  Fisher,  having  previously  agreed  for  him  to  bring  me  with 
him  on  consideration  that  I  work  for  him  nine  months  after  we 
arrived  in  California.  On  the  1st  of  May  we  came  to  St. 
Joseph  where  we  fitted  out,  for  the  long  journey  across  the 

plains. 

We  left  St.  Joseph  on  the  4th  of  May.  Our  company  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  persons  with  six  wagons.  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  hardships  m  crossing  the  plains ;  either  we  must 
have  had  unusual  good  luck  or  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
much  better,  we  found  nothing  particularly  hard  or  unpleasant 
in  the  four  months  it  took  to  perform  the  journey,  and  on 
the  4th  of  August  we  landed  in  Hangtown,  since  called 
Placerville,  in  El  Dorado  county. 

I  worked  for  Mr.  Fisher  nine  months  as  agreed,  and  only 
regret  that  he  had  very  poor  success.  On  June  the  1st,  1857, 
I  be-an  my  first  operations  on  my  own  account.  I  worked 
for  S125  per  month,  at  Downieville,  for  a  few  months,  when  I 
was  taken  sick  of  typhoid  fever  and  laid  up  until  April,  18o2. 
when  I  went  on  Cache  creek.  Yolo  county,  and  took  up  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  farming  land,  adjoining  my  old 
friend  Fisher,  who  had  already  located  a  farm  there.  My  sick- 
ness had  exhaustedmy  money  and  Mr.  Fisher  gave  me  workand 
otherwise  assisted  me  to  carry  on  my  farm.  In  1853  I  soldU^ 
farm  and  bought  some  cattle  and  kept  them  on  Cache  creek  till 
m  August,  1854,  when  I  sold  them.  This  enabled  me  o  go  m 
company  with  Mr.  Fisher  andbuy  cattle  on  a  larger  scale  ^^  e 
brought  them  to  Antelope  valley,  Colusa  county.  I  contmued 
in  the  stock  business,  and  in  1858  I  located  our  present  home. 
In  1862  I  sold  the  cattle  and  bought  sheep,  and  also  began  to 
farm  a  little,  since  then  we  have  added  a  littlemore  land  to  the 

''^toher  3,  1867,  I  waa  married  to  Miss  ^-ra  ^- f  7^^' 

of  Colusa  county,  where  her  mother,  Mrs.  M-Uia  Aycoke  1  v^- 

We  were  married  by  Major  C.op.^^^^^^^^^ 

ministers  m  those  days  were  not  so  plent.tul.  ^ 

T  1      ■n^„vir  Sites  was  horn  Octobei 
Uemi^l  with  two  children,  John  Heniy  ta.tes  ^ 

3, 1877i  Martha  L.  Sites,  bom  May  9,  1879  ^ 

Our  farm  contains  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 


acres  and  is  located  in  Antelope  valley,  on  the  county  road 
west  of  Stony  creek  caoons,  twenty-three  mUes  a  little  north 
of  west  from  Colusa,  the  county-seat.  This  is  also  our  nearest 
point  to  the  river,  ten  miles  west  fi*om  Maxwell,  our  nearest 
railroad  station.  The  school-house,  where  religious  services 
are  held,  is  located  on  land  belonmncr  to  the  farm. 

About  one-third  of  the  land  is  valley  and  very  fertile,  the 
rest  hilly  and  best  adapted  for  sheep  pasture.  We  have  three 
thousand  sheep,  six  head  of  cattle,  thii-teen  horses  and  colts,  about 
one  hundred  hogs,  beside  poultry  of  all  kinds  for  home  use.  We 
have  a  comfortable  home,  good  neighbors  and  many  friends, 
and  feel  satisfied  that  our  country  is  progressing  in  many  ways. 

John  D.  Rosenbebger,  who  lives  in  Antelope  valley,  about 
nine  miles  from  Maxwell,  has  a  large  farm  of  fourteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four  acres,  with  eight  hundred  acres  of  farming 
land,  the  remainder  grazing,  on  which  he  keeps  twenty-three 
hundred  sheep,  forty-five  horses  and  a  number  of  cattle  and 
hogs. 

Mr.  Rosenberger  was  born  in  Augusta  county,  Vii-ginia,  17th 
of  March,  1834,  his  parents  being  Paul  and  Eliza  Rosenberger. 
He  went  to  Missouri  in  1857,  returning  home  the  same  yearj 
and  in  1859  went  the  second  time  to  Missouri,  and  bought  a 
farm  one  mile  from  Montgomery  City.  On  the  2d  of  April, 
^865,  he  left  Montgomery  City  for  California,  crossing  the 
plains  by  way  of  Fort  Kearney,  Halleck,  Bridger  and  Grand 
Round  valley,  arriving  at  Foster's  gap,  foot  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  September  2. 

He  has  hved  one  year  three  miles  west  of  Corvalis,  Oregon, 
and  another  on  Long  farm,  Benton  county,  Oregon,  coming  to 
present  home  on  the  1st  of  October,  1867. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Tabitha  Devme,  who  was  a  native  of  Missouri.  They  have 
six  children— Cora  L„  Frank  D.,  Emma  M.,  John  A.,  Lena  B., 
and  Guy  M. 

Maurice  Dooling,  a  view  of  whose  fine  farm  can  be  seen 
among  our  views,  was  born  near  Listowell,  county  Kerry, 
Ireland,  in  1847.  He  emigi-ated  with  his  parents,  Patrick  and 
Hannora  Dooling,  to  Litchfield  county.  Connecticut,  leaving 
there  for  California  in  November,  1858,  by  way  of  New  York 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  arriving  in  San  Francisco. 

Followed  the  business  of  sheep  and  cattle  drover  about  ten 
vears  driving  them  from  Solano,  Lake,  Yolo,  Yuba  and  Colusa 
counties  to  Nevada  county,  disposing  of  them  to  butchers  and 

"^'HTcame  to  his  present  home  in  1869.  It  is  situated  in 
Antelope  valley,  about  twelve  miles  from  railroad  and  twenty 
„.iles  from  Colusa.  His  farm  consists  of  twelve  hundred  acres, 
of  which  he  farms  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  raising 
on  an  average  about  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  to  the 
ZX  balance  being  grazing  and  timber  land,  white  oaks 
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powing  in  abund^nce'on  the  hiU  portion,  where  he  pastures 

his  stock,  raising  eattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1873,  he  mamed  ^-^  ^^^^  I 

Wilson, .  native  of  YeU  county,  Axkans.,  and  who    an^e  to 

California  across  the  plains  with  her  parents  in  1868,  spendm„ 

five  months  on  the  way. 

Mr  Pooling  is  what  may  be  called  a  self-made  ma^ 
haviL^  supported  himself  ever  since  he  was  fourteen  yea.  d  , 
allty  eclmy  and  industry  has  acquired  his  present  home^ 
^,U  an  Lrage  yi^ld  from  the  number  of  acres  now 
under  cultivation,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  r.ch  men  o 
I  Inty  And  in  addition  to  his  present  ac<iuirements,  ha. 
!::;:  donated  UberaUy  to  public  enterprise,  and  m  many 
instances  has  materially  aided  his  friends. 


PETER   SoKEN  p™soN.-^«toMo,ra^Mcai.-I  ^aa  born 
in  Bornholm.  in  Denmaxk.  on  the   23d  of  "-1820^ 
Ori.maUythenamewaswritt.nwiththeletter"d     instead  of 
n-' as  my  fathers  name  will  indicate,  but  after  I  came  to  the 
West  Indies  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  everybody 
insisted  on^writingthe  -t."  hence  the  change   ^^l^J^'^^'^^ 
.,eat  lack  of  forethought.  I  left  out  the  middleimt.al     h       I 
Lke  mention  of  this,  as  I  have  often  regr-etted  it.  and  .may 
keep  unthinking  persons  like  myself  from  meddlmg  wrth  the 
name  given  by  their  parents.     My  parents.  J.  Pederson  and 
Ellen  Pederson.  were  very  indulgent,  especially  my  mother,  who 
taught  me  to  always  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things  when 
complaining  of  my  troubles,  of  which  I,  a.s  other  clnldren.  had 
many      She  would  point  out  others  that  were  in  a  worse  fix. 
and  endeavor  to  have  me  feel  grateful  that  mine  was  not  so 
hard      I  feel  now  if  my  career  has  been  a  success,  I  owe  it  to 
the  teaching  of  my  mother.     I  feel  also  I  owe  much  to  Horace 
Greeley,  having  read  his  paper  since  1855. 

My  father  was  a  public  school  teacher,  and  according  to  cus- 
tom a  teacher  had  a  smaU  farm  to  cultivate ;  on  this  he  would 
in  part  make  a  living,  hence  an  early  desire  grew  m  me  to  have 
my  home  on  a  farm;  and  no  matter  what  I  have  been  domg 
since.  I  have  always  had  an  eye  to  the  farm.     While  I  stayed 
.vith  my  parents  a  great  portion  of  my  time  was  spent^  in 
school,  the  last  two  years  in  a  private  school.     In  1839. 1  think 
it  was,  I  left  home  for  the  West  Indies,  on  the  brig  "Active," 
Captain  Hjort.     I  stayed  in  the  West  Indies  eleven  years,  was 
at  different  times  on  the  three  Danish  islands.  Saint  Croix,  Saint 
Thomas  and  Saint  Johns.     My  occupation  was  overseer  on  the 
plantations,  where  sugar  and  rum  wa^  made  from  the  sugar 
cane-  there  was  also  considerable  stock  raised. 

Silvery  existed  there  till.  I  think.  1845.  when  the  negroes 
■were  emancipated.  I  saw  them  as  slaves  and  free,  and  while  I 
could  not  see,  in  many  cases,  it  improved  their  condition  as  a 
whole,  I  thought  it  did.  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  think  it 
but  a  great  shame  in  any  civilized  community  even  to  try  and 
^ake  an  excuse  for  slavery,  especially  in  a  religious  view. 


T     A     -1    1850   I  left  St.  Thomas  on  a  former  New  York 

rf  V       Shlkesl  ^^P^^^  ^'^^^'^ 

packet  ship    Shak^pe  ^  j  ^^^^^  ^wo  hundred 

dollars,  and  alter  a  I  was  told  it  was  very 

arrived  in  San  ^-~  ^^7,  ,,,„,,  ^  ,.,p  „„,„.d  the 
:rT:::td!r:irn.  two  —.then  went  ashore 
:Jdro.eacart.e.e,ingt.««-;oonr.o^ 

other  came  m  a  great  huny  ana  w^u  n    ,    ^  .. 

.e  hesitated,  when  he  told  us  the  tools  were  his  and  he  bad  .. 
have  them,  so  we  concluded  like  sensible  men  to  go  with  the 
tools  When  we  came  to  where  he  wanted  us  to  fence,  another 
party  had  already  three  or  four  men  fencing,  but  we  wei-e 
Lerts  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  we  would  have  the 
lot  fenced  first.  The  other  contractor  went  after  carpenters 
and  lumber,  and  began  to  build  a  house;  aa  soon  as  our 
employer  saw  what  was  up,  he  too  went  after  carpenters  and 
lumber.  Result,  before  sundo^vn  oar  fence  was  finished.- the 
other  nearly  so,  and  two  houses  on  the  lot. 

In  February,  1851.  I  started  for  the  mines.     I  began  on 
Barton's  Bar.  on  Yuba  river,  in  Ynba  county,  some  eighteen 
miles  above  Mar'ysville.     I  worked  at  different  times  on  Ix,ng 
Bar  and  Parks  Bar  also.     When  the  bar  diggings  and  the  flats 
back  of  the  bars  became  scarce,  I  bought  an  interest  m  a  hill 
claim  on  Sucker  Flat.  Yuba  county,  in  January,  1856.     The 
claim  was  called  Blue  Cement.     We  had  very  hard  times  to 
make  it  pay,  and  as  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  partners  that 
stayed  with  it.  and  even  became  more  and  more  mterested.  it 
finally  was  known  as  the  Petei^on  claim.     In  the  latter  part 
of  1866  we  succeeded  in  making  it  pay,  and  in  March,  1868, 
we  sold  our  interest,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  claim,  to  the 
Blue  Gravel  Mining  Company.     I  said  "  we."  Mr.  Lot  M.  Rust 
having  purchased  an  interest  in  the  same  claim,  and  we  usually 
took  the  same  view  of  matters  concerning  the  claim.     He  is 
since  my  brother-in-law. 

1  was  now  in  a  position  to  look  for  the  farm  and  a  home.  I 
took  my  time  to  look  around,  and  to  rest  a  little;  I  had  worked 
neariy  all  the  time  for  eighteen  yeai-s  at  mining,  and  Mr.  Rust 
but  a  few  years  less. 

On  our  way  to  Wilbur's  sprmgs  we  pa.ssed  through  Colusa 
county,  and  we  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  place  to  locate.  In 
August,  we  bought  the  livery  stables  in  the  town  of  Colusa,  of 
Mr°John  Gulp ;  in  the  autumn  I  became  sickly,  and  in  December 
sold  my  interest  in  the  stable  to  Mr.  Rust. 

On  July  13.  18G9,  I  bought  Salt  Lake  Ranch,  in  company 
with  Mr.  John  Boggs,  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Crommer.  We  gave  it  that 
name  from"  there  being  springs  of  very  salt  water  that  after  the 
rains  m  the  winter  form  a  lake.  There  was  a  little  less  than 
six  thousand  acres,    some   four    thousand    sheep   and   other 
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porcupine."  The  captain,  however,  soon  placed  his  few  men  in 
position,  and  the  Indians  announced  a  friendly  spirit.  About 
the  25th  of  June  the  party  reached  Green  River,  where  Mr.  Nye 
came  near  losing  his  life.  Jack  Robertson,  an  uncle  of  J.  "W 
Robertson,  of  Colusa  County,  had  a  ferry  there  composed  of 
four  canoes  lashed  together.  The  party  swam  their  mules  across 
the  river,  and  Nye  was  detailed  to  eco  across  with  tlie  first  trip 
of  the  boat  to  guard  the  mules.  He  got  down  between  the 
wheels  of  the  wagon  to  bail  out  one  of  the  boats  that  was  fast 
filling,  and  while  there  one  of  the  boats  went  down,  and  he  came 
near  being  caught  under  the  wagon  which  went  down.  He  tried 
to  swim  out  with  his  gun,  but  had  to  let  it  go.  The  runnino- 
gear  of  the  wagon  was  lost,  but  the  bed  and  contents  saved. 
Next  day  neaidy  the  whole  party  were  taken  sick  with  moun- 
tain fever,  but  they  did  not  lose  a  man.  On  Carson  river  they 
passed  a  cow,  all  that  was  left  of  the  large  train  that  had  kept 
ahead  of  them,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  the  party  landed  in 
Sacramento,  the  fii'st  train  in.  They  had  never  had  a  quarrel 
on  the  plains,  and  lost  only  one  animal.  From  Sacramento  Mr. 
Nye  went  to  Marysville  to  visit  his  brother,  M.  C,  who  had 
married  and  settled  there.  His  wife  and  her  daughter  were  sur- 
viving members  of  the  celebrated  Domier  party;  the  daughter — 
Nioma — being  the  youngest  survivor.  She  married  Dr.  B.  AV. 
Mitchell  in  1863.  In  1869  M.  C.  Nye  and  Dr.  Mitchell  moved 
to  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  in  1870  Mrs.  Nye  died.  In  1872 
Dr.  Mitchell  died,  leaving  his  wife  110,000  acres  of  laud,  and  in 
1877  she  married  J.  R.  Schedk,  of  New  York.  They  are  all 
still  residing  at  The  Dalles. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Nye,  with  his  brother  Emanuel,  started  a  trad- 
ing post  on  the  South  Yuba,  at  a  place  then  called  Nye's  cross- 
ing, now  Bridgeport.  In  1851,  thinking  himself  tired  and  sick 
of  California,  Mr.  Nye  returned  to  Weston,  Missouri,  but  like 
every  one  else  who  tries  to  remam  away,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  place  like  California,  and  he  returned  in  1852  mth  a 
hand  of  cattle.  In  18.53,  in  company  with  his  brother,  M.  C. 
and  famUy,  he  went  back  to  Missouri,  and  brought  on  in  1854 
a  large  drove  of  cattle  and  horses.  As  that  year  was  very  sickly 
for  stock  on  the  plains  they  lost  the  greater  portion  of  them. 
Being  tu-ed  of  roaming  about  he  settled  permanently  on  the 
Aleto  farm— bis  present  home-in  1858,  and  in  1859  married 
Susan  H.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Almon  Lull,  formerly  of  Woodstock, 
Vermont.  They  have  at  present  sLx  children.  A-s  we  remarked 
in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Nye  has  made  sheep  gi-owing  a  specialty 
for  many  years,  and  he  has  now  the  choicest  long  staple, 
white  oil,  Spanish  Merinos.  He  has  also  the  choicest  Canada 
Cotswold;  fleece,  long  staple  and  .silky  texture.  The  cross  be- 
tween the.sc  two  breeds  makes  a  large  fine  sheep  with  good 
constitution,  and  one  that  takes  fat  more  easily,  he  clamis,  than 
any  Hheep  within  his  knowledge. 

a  H.  mmuA.  resides  six  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of 
WiUows  and  twenty-seven  mUes  northwest  of  Colusa,  m  a  very 


desirable  location,  and  has  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
all  under  cultivation  and  all  fenced.  He  was  the  fii-st  to  break 
the  sod  on  his  ranch,  which  now  produces  excellent  crops.  A 
windmill  supplies  water.  He  has  a  fine  orchard  o£  apples, 
pears,  peaches  plums,  cherries,  etc.  Several  varieties  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  choice  flowers  abound  in  the  yard,  which  is 
neat  and  pretty.  These  surroundmgs  add  immensely  to  the 
comforts  of  a  home.  Mr.  Merrill  raises  considerable  fine  stock, 
and  for  convenience  in  breaking  his  colts,  has  a  mile  track,  to 
speed  his  trottei-s  on,  laid  out  near  the  residence. 

He  was  born  in  Kane  county,  Illinois,  in  the  year  1858,  and 
came  to  Colusa  county  in  1876. 

He  married  Miss  S.  G.  Rice  in  1869,  who  was  a  native  of 
Steuben  county,  New  York.     They  have  one  child,  a  boy. 

PiERnE  Eabceluox  was  one  of  the  fiast  settlers  who  farmed 
the  plains  south  of  the  Willows,  and  his  farm  is  one  of  the  few 
that  scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop.  As  can  be  seen 
in  the  view,  his  buildings  are  all  neat  and  trim,  and  everything 
about  the  fai-m  shows  good  management.  He  has  a  large  or- 
chard of  over  three  hundred  fruit  trees  of  aU  kinds,  besides  his 
grapes,  and  a  fine  grove  of  Eucalyptus. 

Mr,  Barceluox  was  born  in  St.  Marie  Manoire,  County  Rou- 
ville,  Province  of  Quebec,  his  parents  being  Pascal  and  Mar- 
guei-ite  Barceluox,  his  father  dying  When  he  was  but  three  years 
old,  and  his  mother  when  he  was  twenty. 

He  started  for  California  from  St.  Marie  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1859,  by  way  of  New  York  and  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
aiTived  in  San  Francisco  and  continued  up  the  Sacramento  and 
bought  a  farm  of  300  acres  in  Jackson  valley,  Amador  county, 
on  the  Pico  Grant. 

After  living  on  it  four  years  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  being 
cheated  out  of  it  by  parties  who  bought  the  whole  grant.  The 
settlers  refused  to  leave,  and  150  soldiers  were  sent  to  eject 
them,  which  was  accomplished,  but  not  till  some  of  the  settlers 
had  burned  their  homes  in  preference  to  allowing  them  to  be 
occupied  by  others.  He  made  a  new  start  and  went  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada,  and  worked  nearly  three  years  in  the  Em- 
pire mine. 

He  returned  east  in  May  of  1868,  to  his  old  home,  where  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Luminia  Lacroix,  daughter  of  Pierre  and 
Celeste  Lacroix,  on  tlie  2d  of  February,  1869,  and  leavmg  for 
CaUfornia  again  on  the  28th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  by  way 
of  New  York  and  Isthmus,  arriving  in  San  Francisco.  He 
rented  a  farm  in  Yolo  county  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then 
came  to  Colusa  county,  and  settled  in  his  present  home  in  1871. 

HischUdren  are  Pierre  Ernest,  born  October  29, 1869,  in  Yolo 
county;  Joseph  H.,  July  20,1873;  CorumePermelJa.  August  20, 
1876;  George  A..  AprU  8,  1878;  and  Luminia  AUce,  February 

12,  1879. 

Mr  Barceluox  farms  940  acres,  and  raises  on  an  average 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  to  the  acre,  and  pays 
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considerable  attention  to  raising  hogs  and  is  succeasf  ul  in  his  new 
enterprise. 

Fred  Quint  is  one  of  tbe  representative  citizens  of  Colusa, 
being  elected  Supervisor  for  bis  district  in  1878. .  He  performs 
tbe  duties  of  bis  position  ^vith  ability  and  fairness,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Iiis  constituents. 

Mr.  Qumt  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  was  horn  m 
1833.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1836,  aiid  settled  in 
Maryland,  where  tbe  family  resided  five  years,  and  thence  to 
Cooper  countv.  IVHssouri.  From  there  he  crossed  the  plains  to 
CaUfornia,  mth  a  band  of  cattle,  in  1854,  and  settled  in 
MarysviUe,  where  he  remamed  until  1860.  when  he  returned  to 
tbe  States,  and  in  the  spring  of  same  year  returned  to  MarysviUe 
with  a  band  of  mules.  He  followed  teammg  from  MarysviUe 
to  Sacramento  until  1867,  when  he  tried  farming  one  year  m 
Yolo  county,  and  then  came  to  Colusa. 

He  now  owns  a  superior  ranch  of  forty-five  hundred  acres 
of  choice  wheat  land,  a  little  east  of  WiUows.  The  farm  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  grain,  and  seldom  fails  of  producing  a  crop, 
being  well  watered  and  carefully  cultivated. 

M.  A.  Merrill  is  located  seven  miles  south  of  Willows,  not 
far  from  the  raUroad.  His  four  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
make  a  good  farm,  from  which  he  obtains  large  crops  nearly 

every  .season. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  born  in  Kane  county,  Illinois,  in  1850,  where 
he  hved  until  1865,  engaged  in  farming.  He  came  to  California 
and  settled  in  Colusa  county. 

He  married  Miss  Maggie  E.  E.  Rice  in  1873.  She  was  a 
native  of  Missouri. 

W.  J.  Park,  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  carries  on  a 
general  real  estate  and  insurance  agency  business.  He  gives 
special  attention  to  the  collection  of  notes,  accounts,  etc.  Office 
on  Tehama  street,  WiUows,  Colusa  county,  California. 


George  H.  Purkitt  fives  twelve  miles  west  from  Willows. 
Bom  in  Pike  county,  Illinois,  in  1838,  and  remaining  there 
until  be  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  his  business  being  raU- 
road surveying.     In  1S62  he  removed  to  California. 

In  the  rich  loamy  valleys  of  Mr.  Purkitt's  farm  of  twelve 
hundred  acres  is  raised  'wheat,  and  is  adapted  to  other  grain, 
while  tbe  hills  are  admirably  suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
The  homestead  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  beyond  the 
first  line  of  foot-hUls,  near  the  stage  road  to  NewvUle  ;  and 
these  hULs,  in  connection  with  Mt.  St.  John  in  the  distance,  the 
valleys  waving  with  grain,  intei'spersed  with  many  drooping 
oaks,  make  a  landscape  that  no  other  scene  can  excel  in  beauty 
and  picturesque  grandeur. 

In  1872  Mr.  Purkitt  married  Miss  Thodore  Tiffee,  a  native 
of  CaUfornia.    The  result  of  this  union  is  three  boys. 


Mr.  Purkifct  has  held  the  office  of  County  Surveyor  for  two 
years"    His  postoffice  address  is  WUlows. 

Joseph  A.  Ward  was  bora  in  Nottingham,  England,  on  the 
20tb  of  September,  1839.     His  parents'  names  were  James  and 

Elizabeth  Ward. 

Mr.  Ward  left  home  when  only  eleven  years  old,  and  has 
traveled  nearly  aU  over  the  world.  He  was  in  the  employ  of 
tbe  following  mail  companies:  East  India  MaU  Company, 
AustraUan  filack  Ball  Lme  and  Canadian,  Montreal  and  Quebec 

Mail  Company. 

Married  Miss  Mary  Sandy  on  the  4tb  of  AprU,  1870.  who 
was  born  in  Cotgrane,  near  Nottingham,  England. 

They  have  had  four  children— WUlie,  bom  in  Laramie  City, 
February  21.  1871,  died  same  day;  Joseph  E.,  born  January 
2,  1872,  in  Wyoming  Territory;  Ang'w  E.,  born  in  Vallejo, 
June  28,  1873;  and  Edward  A„  born  October  17.  1877,  and 
died  August  15,  1879. 

Mr.  Ward  is  the  les.see  of  the  WUlows  Hotel. 


Richard  Jones,  of  WUlows,  was  born  in  Meredosia,  Morgan 
county,  Illinois,  September  18,  1842.  His  parents'  names  are 
Samuel  and  Levina  Jones.  His  father  died  when  Richard  was 
young,  leaving  a  mother  and  four  chUdren  to  his  care  and  sup- 
port, as  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  untU  all  are  of  age. 
One  is  married,  one  died  several  years  ago,  and  tbe  youngest, 
Katie,  died  December  26,  1879.  AU  the  famUy  that  remain 
are  his  mother,  a  young  brother,  and  himself. 

After  he  left  Meredosia  on  the  overland  trip,  by  way  of  North 
Platte  and  old  Truckee  route,  he  was  six  months  crossing  the 
plains.  The  trip  was  pleasant,  although  there  were  some 
storms,  and  cattle  stampeded.  The  Sioux  and  Pawnee  Indians 
were  at  war,  but  they  had  no  trouble  with  them,  and  were 
treated  kindly.  Mr.  Jones  arrived  at  Nevada  City,  California, 
in  September,  where  he  entered  into  the  mining  businea. 

In  1859,  he  removed  from  that  city  to  Sutter  county,  remain- 
ing there  engaged  in  farming  untU  June  10,  1866.  He  then 
departed  for  Colusa  county,  where  he  fai-med  successfuUy.  His 
farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sacramento  river,  one  mile  from  church,  one  mUe  from  the 
county  seat,  school  on  his  pi-emises,  on  the  line  of  the  Colusa 
and  Chico  raUroad.  The  character  of  the  land  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  generally  yieldmg  good  crops.  The  principal  crop  is 
wheat  and  barley,  but  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fine  fruits  are 
also  raised.  He  has  stock  for  only  present  use.  In  1874,  Mr. 
Jones  was  selected  for,  and  still  holds  the  position  of  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Farmera'  Storage  and  Commission  Com- 
pany— a  joint  stock  organization — domg  a  general  commission 
busineas.  He  is  also  keeping  and  carrj'ing  on  a  family  gi'ocery 
store,  in  company  with  his  only  brotlier.  The  store  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Jones  Brothers.  Mr.  Richard  Jones  is  unmar- 
ried, Uving  in  the  town  of  Colusa, 
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Jacinto  Village. 

Jacinto,  where  Dr.  Glenn  resides,  is  a  trading  point  of  some 
import.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles  above  Colusa.  It  has  one 
general  merchandise  store  and  a  few  other  business  houses  and 
a  hotel.  The  steamboats  run  regularly  up  as  far  as  this  point. 
There  is  a  ferry  acro&s  the  river  at  Jacinto.  Dr.  Glenn  owns 
the  land  for  about  five  miles  to  the  north,  some  seven  miles  to 
the  south,  and  five  miles  west.  Just  west  of  the  Jacmto  grant 
there  is  a  very  thick  settlement  on  the  government  land.  In 
this  settlement  there  is  a  very  fine  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

George  Mudd  lives  four  miles  east  of  Germanto^vn,  and 
eight  miles  north-west  from  Jacinto  ;  has  three  thousand  acres 
of  land;  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  February  21,  1845, 
being  now  thirty-five  yeara  of  agfe. 

He  lived  in  England  until  1864,  engaged  in  farming  and  coal 
mining,  piinclpally  the  former;  when  he  emigrated  to  Canada 
West,  near  Kingston.  He  remained  there  until  May,  1865, 
engaged  in  farming.  He  then  went  up  on  Lake  Superior,  in 
the  copper  mining  region,  to  which  place  his  bi'others,  James 
and  William,  had  preceded  him.  Not  hking  this  country  he, 
in  about  two  months,  with  his  brothers  and  a  company  of 
miners,  started  on  a  "  wild  goose  chase "  to  East  Tennessee, 
expecting  to  find  the  iron  mines  started,  and  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, but  on  reaching  Chatanooga — the  war  havmg  but  just 
closed — they  found  all  business  at  a  standstill  at  the  place  indi- 
cated ;  but  west  of  Chatanooga  several  coal  mmes  were  in 
operation,  and  at  one  of  these — Mount  jEtna — himself  and 
brothers  found  employment.  Early  in  1SG6,  his  health  being 
greatly  impaired,  he  went  to  Granville,  Licking  county,  Ohio,  to 
the  water-cure  establishment  of  Dr.  Frease.  Here  he  remained 
about  four  months  and  gradually  recovered  his  health.  His 
brother  James  havmg,  m  the  meantime,  moved  to  Johnson 
county,  Missouri,  he  went  to  that  place,  and  the  two  here 
opened  and  carried  on  a  coal  mme  on  their  own  account,  at 
which  they  were  reasonably  successful. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  his  brother  having  bought  the  land 
on  which  the  coal  mine  was  situated,  he  sold  out  to  him,  and  he 
and  his  brother  William  determined  to  see  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Reaching  Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri  river,  they  found  an 
ox-train  fitting  out  for  Salt  Lake  City  and  engaged  as  team- 
sters. Left  Nebraska  city  about  July  12,  1867,  and  arrived  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  in  Salt  Lake  city,  having  been 
just  eleven  weeks  on  the  trip,  and  making  an  average  of  about 
twenty-three  mile«  a  day  (not  counting  days  on  which  they 
laid  over);  from  thence  to  Newark,  in  the  "White  Pine" 
country,  and  after  a  short  stay  passed  on  to  California,  visitmg 
several  of  the  principal  mining  regions  of  Nevada  on  the  way, 
and  arrived  in  Sacramento  about  the  middle  of  December. 
1867.    He  wintered  on  Cache  creek,  near  Woodland,  Yolo 


county,  and  in  April  passed  up  through  Yolo  and  Colusa 
counties,  and  went  on  horseback  through  to  White  Pme.  by 
way  of  Honey  Lake  and  Truckee.  He  stayed  there  until  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  but  did  not  succeed  m  locating  an  "Eberhardt." 
He  then  returned  to  Jacmto,  Colusa  county,  and  in  October, 
1870,  he  settled  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives. 

Mr.  Mudd  was  one  of  the  pioncei-s  in  farming  on  the  Colusa 
plains;  is  a  thorough  practical  farmer,  and  spares  no  pains  to 
improve  his  land  and  stock.  He  owns  a  fine  stallion  by  "  Young 
Kentucky  Hunter,"  and  makes  a  speciality  of  thorough-bred 
Poland  China  hogs.  Mr.  Mudd  commenced  on  his  present 
place  with  three  horses  and  a  single  plow,  and  with  these  and 
entirely  alone,  he  plowed  and  sowed  seventy  acres  and  summer- 
fallowed  sixty-five  acres  the  first  winter  and  spring.  He  has 
since  enlarged  his  operations  in  farming,  till  it  now  requires 
about  forty  head  of  liorses  and  mules,  a  steam  thresher,  head- 
ers, etc.,  to  carry  on  the  business.  Mr.  Mudd  started  life  with 
nothing  but  his  brains  and  hands,  seemingly  a  small  capital, 
but  in  his  case,  as  in  many  othei's,  has  proved  quite  ample. 
He  married  March  23,  1875.  Miss  Mattie  A.  L  Mitchell,  a 
native  of  Downieville,  Sierra  county,  California.  They  have 
two  children,  George  Ellis  and  WilUam  Alexander. 

Mr.  Mudd  is  of  the  reading,  thinking  class;  has  a  fine  library 
and  takes  great  pleasure  in  it.  He  always  keeps  his  home  well 
suppUed  with  books,  papers  and  periodicals. 

G  P.  BoTTERFiELD  Came  to  California  by  way  of  New  York 
and  the  Isthmus,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  where  he  remained  till  1856,  and  then  came  to 
Colusa  county. 

G.  P.  Butterfield  was  born  in  Wilton  county,  Maine,  in  the 
year  1817.  He  remained  there  till  1848,  when  he  removed  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  in  farming. 

He  married  Miss  Jennie  Costar  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874, 
who  was  a  native  of  Dubuque  county,  Iowa.  They  have  two 
children. 

He  resides  five  miles  east  of  Germantown  and  thirty-five 
from  Colusa,  and  has  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  best 
improved  land  on  the  plains.  As  can  be  seen  by  our  illustra- 
tion, he  has  a  large  house  and  bam  with  regulator  wmdmill, 
and  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  that  section. 

To  break  the  force  of  the  north  winds,  he  has  a  row  of 
poplai's  and  locust  trees  surrounding  his  buildings  on  three 
sides.  On  the  west  side  he  has  started  quite  a  grove  of  poplars, 
and,  as  shown  m  our  view,  has  a  variety  of  ornamental  trees 
about  the  house,  making  a  very  beautiful  residence,  and  one 
that  the  traveler  delights  to  look  at,  after  coming  over 
miles  of  unbroken  plains, 

He  has  set  a  good  example  to  the  farmers  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  by  improving  his  farm,  and  demonstrates  what  taste 
with  Buflicient  care  will  do  in  the  matter  of  raising  an  orchard 
and  ornamental  trees. 
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"Walter  A.  Chapman  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1836.  In  1848  his  father  emigrated  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  lived  four  years,  and  then  back  to  Tennessee  on  a 
visit.  From  tljere  Mr.  Cliapman  went  to  St.  Louis  in  1852, 
and  in  the  following  spring  left  for  California.  In  October  he 
reached  Placerville,  where  he  followed  mining  until  185G,  and 
afterward  in  Plumas  county  until  1858,  when  he  went  to  Honey 
Lake. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  was  a  man  murdered,  who 
was  known  as  French  Louis.  The  murder  was  planned  and 
carried  out  by  three  men.  The  settlers  selected  W.  A.  Chap- 
man, Frank  Johnston  and  WiUiam  Elliott  to  ferret  out  the 
murder,  which  they  did  in  about  ten  days.  They  caught 
three  of  the  murderers,  "Turkey  Bill,"  Snow  and  Edwards. 
They  were  all  hanged  for  the  crime.  In  a  short  time  after 
this  there  was  a  company  of  volunteers  raised,  numbering 
fifteen,  under  command  of  Captain  Withlow,  W.  A.  Chapman 
being  one' of  the  party.  They  started  out  in  puiBuit  of  the 
Pitt  river  Indians,  who  had  been  stealing  stock  and  murdering 
stock  men.  They  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  from 
Monday  morning  until  the  next  Sunday,  when  they  overtook 
the  Indians  on  Goose  lake,  who  had  that  morning  taken 
twenty-two  head  of  horses  from  a  party  of  Mormons  who 
were  on  theii"  way  from  Oregon  to  Salt  Lake.  There  the 
fight  took  place  between  fifteen  men  and  three  hundi-ed.Pitt 
river  Indians,  which  lasted  about  three  hours.  The  result  was 
about  one  hundred  Indians  killed  and  five  Americans  wounded, 
W.  A.  Chapman  being  one  of  the  latter,  hut  not  until  he  had 
made  many  an  Indian  bite  the  dust. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  fight  he  came  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Sacramento  valley.  Landed  at  Jacinto,  where  he  went 
to  work  at  anything  he  could  get  to  do.  He  made  a  little 
money,  then  started  in  the  sheep  business,  but  the  dry  year, 
1864,  cleaned  him  out,  as  well  as  many  others.  He  then 
rented  some  land  for  farming,  but  grain  bemg  very  low,  he 
soon  foxmd  out  there  was  no  money  to  be  made.  In  18G7  or 
'68  the  county  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  road 
purposes.  He  then  went  to  contracting  to  build  bridges  for 
the  county,  and  did  quite  well  at  it. 

In  1869  he  settled  the  place  where  he  now  lives.  It  was  the 
first  place  settled  west  of  Jacinto  for  farming  purposes. 

On  the-Sth  day  of  January,  1874,  he  was  married;  has  two 
children,  and  now  hves  in  peace  and  happiness  at  bis  little 
home. 

M.  E.  NoRDYKE  lives  five  and  one-half  miles  east  from 
Germantown  and  thirty-eight  miles  north  from  Colusa. 

He  was  born  in  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  in  1836,  where  he 
remained  with  his  parents  until  1842,  when  they  moved  to 
Iowa,  and  in  1844  moved  to  Grant  county,  Wisconsin. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1850,  in  company  with  three  other 
boys,  he  started  for  California,  with  an  outfit  furnished  by  their 


fathers.  On  the  29th  of  April  were  organized  with  a  company 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.  Before  reaching 
South  Pass,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  many  of  the  members  of 
the  train  had  died  with  cholera,  besides  losing  a  number  of 
horses.  The  train  was  broken  up  and  each  man  looked  out  for 
himself.  Two  brothers  quarreled  and  fought  and  divided  the 
horaes,  and  fought  a  second  time  over  the  division  of  their 
wagon,  each  wantmg  the  forward  wheels  with  the  tongue, 
finally  settling  it  by  sawing  each  axle  in  two.  Upon  arriving 
at  Salt  Lake,  his  little  party  ran  out  of  provisions,  and  left 
their  wagon  and  two  of  their  horses  in  exchange  for  food- 
flour  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  pound.  Made  a  new  start 
with  their  provisions  packed  on  two  horses;  and  walking  them- 
selves. Before  reachuag  the  Humboldt,  their  provisions  gave 
out  again,  and  likewise  their  horses,  and  were  abandoned- 
His  boots  were  now  worn  out  and  he  was  compelled  to  tie  rags 
around  his  feet  to  protect  theta  during  the  rest  of  that  weary 
journey.  It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  him  tell  of  his  many 
trials  on  the  way,  such  as  picking  up  what  he  could  to  eat 
around  some  old  camp  fire,  or  on  one  occasion,  in  crossing  the 
great  desert,  their  water  becoming  exhausted  near  midnight, 
and  on  finding  some  wells,  tried  tn  get  a  drink  by  climbmg 
down  an  old  wagon  shaft,  slipped  ofi"  into  water  up  to  his  neck, 
and  then  found  it  as  salt  as  brine.  A  couple  of  hours  after, 
on  overtaking  a  train  which  had  halted  to  feed  their  horses,  he 
was  refused  water,  and  robbed  a  horse  of  his  meal  of  bran  and 
shorts  mixed  with  water,  and  filled  himself  with  that,  as  a 
substitute  for  something  better  to  eat  or  drink. 

Keeping  on,  they  reached  Ragtown,  on  the  Carson  river, 
about  noon  of  the  next  day.  After  purchasing  some  pro- 
visions, he  and  his  two  companions  traveled  on  to  Mormon 
station  (now  Genoa),  and  crossed  the  Sierras  over  an  almost 
blind  trail,  arriving  at  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  county,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  1850,  where  they  soon  reclothed  themselves,  after 
obtaining  a  little  gold  from  the  mines.  Mr.  Nordyke  followed 
mining  till  1858,  and  has  worked  in  all  kinds  of  mines,  and 
always  with  success. 

In  1858  he  first  came  to  Colusa  county,  then  to  Solano 
county,  then  to  Yolo,  then  Red  Blufi".  Was  m  Sacramento 
during  the  great  flood,  '61  and  '62.  He  prospected  for  silver 
in  Nevada  and  Idaho  during  1864,  making  some  fine  discov- 
eries, but  was  obliged  to  abandon  them  on  account  of  the 
Indians. 

He  married  Miss  Susan  Wood,  May  15,  1872,  who  was  a 
native  of  Clay  county,  Illinois,  who  died  October  20,  1875. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  1S77,  he  married  his  present  wife, 
Miss  Jennie  Dobson,  a  native  of  Jeft'ei-son  county,  Iowa.  He 
has  two  children. 

Mr.  Nordyke  owns  three  hundred  acres  of  good  land.  His 
improvements  are  aU  in  excellent  condition  and  aro  principally 
the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
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Newville  and  Surroundings. 


Newville,  a  trading  post  of  considerable  importance,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  Stony  creek,  and  we  find  business 
as  follows:  General  merchandise,  blacksmithing  and  wao-on 
making,  hotel,  physician  and  several  residences.  They  have  a 
nice  ilasonic  hall  and  a  flourishing  lodge;  also  a  very  good 
school-house,  with  about  sixty  scholars  in  attendance. 

This  being  a  good  grazing  country,  and  there  being  plenty  of 
water,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  stock  raisers  at  an  early 
day.  J-  M.  Kendrick  came  in  here  as  early  as  1854,  when  the 
Indians  were  in  no  humor  to  allow  of  settlement.  Thos. 
Bedford  and  the  Millsaps  were  also  early  settlers  liere,  all  of 
whom  are  well-to-do  ranchers  and  have  large  sheep  ranges. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  largely  raised  here,  as  the  rolling  hills  and 
small  valleys,  fed  by  springs,  afford  superior  gi'azing. 

The  valleys  are  rich  and  productive,  and  experiment  shows 
that  wheat  and  barley  can  be  raised  as  successfully  here  as  on 
the  plain  lands,  and  we  are  confident  that  farming  will  be 
engaged  in  extensively  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  gardens  along  Main  Stony  creek, 
cultivated  principally  by  Clii'namen.  Vegetables  of  all  kmds 
are  successfully  raised.  "We  find  the  hills  covered  with  oak 
trees  and  a  little  laurel,  gravelly  land  covered  with  brush. 
It  is  seventy-four  miles  by  usually  traveled  route  to  CoIusbj 
the  county  seat. 

Geo.  0.  Cobb  owns  the  hotel  at  Newville,  a  view  of  whidi 
is  among  our  illustrations  of  that  locality.  The  stage  line  for 
Willows  leaves  this  hotel  every  other  day,  as  also  other  lines  of 
stages  for  Chico  or  Tehama.  This  is  a  good  pla^e  for  parties  to 
find  excellent  fishing  and  hunting  m  the  neighborhood,  making 
this  hotel  their  headquarters.  Livery  can  also  be  obtained  at 
the  hotel. 

James  A.  Shelton  was  bom  Dec.  9,  1833,  in  Brown  county, 
Ohio.    Hia  parents  names  were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Shelton. 

In  1847,  having  lost  his  father,  he  went  to  Iowa,  and 
remained  there  till  leaving  for  California.  Mr.  Shelton  started 
from  Burlington,  Iowa,  overland  by  the  Car.son  route.  He  had 
a  pleasant  trip  till  reaching  the  Humboldt  desert,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  cross  without  food,  having  run  out  of  pro- 
visions. He  arrived  at  Hangtown,  August  1.  1850,  and  mined 
on  the  Mokelumne  river  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then 
went  to  Sacramento. 

In  1859  he  came  to  this  county,  and  has  been  engaged  m 
stock  raisinrr  since.  Hia  residence  is  in  the  town  of  Newville. 
His  farm  is  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  rolling  valley  land,  and 
raises  on  an  average  about  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  and 
thirty  of  barley  to  the  acre.    He  has  a  neat  residence,  sur- 


rounded by  many  beautiful  oak  trees.  There  are  good  out- 
buildings, and  the  farm  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 
Living,  as  he  does,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  county,  it 
leaves  his  place  seventy-four  miles  from  the  county  seat  and 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  railroad  at  Willows.  But  the  distance 
on  completion  of  railroad  will  be  only  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  latter  point. 

He  married  Mi^  Jennie  James  on  the  28th  of  June,  1860, 
who  was  a  native  of  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri. 

They  have  four  children — John  T.,  Mary  E.,  Cynthia  P.  and 
Zellor  C. 

Thos.  Bedford  is  one  of  California's  pioneers.  Came  across 
the  plains  with  his  family  from  Greene  county,  Missouri,  which 
place  they  left  in  two  wagons  (with  J.  R.  Perkins  as  assistant) 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1849,  traveling  nearly  all  that  long  road 
by  themselves,  as  they  were  obliged  to  vest  often  on  account  of 
sickness  in  the  family;  aiTiving  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  by 
way  of  the  Hudspeth  cut-off  on  the  Lassen  route,  on  15th  of 
October,  1849,  reaching  the  Feather  river,  near  Nicholas,  on 
the  loth  of  October,  and  was  there  detained  all  winter  by  the 
rainy  season  and  sickness. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1850  he  went  to  Nevada  City,  remaining  a 
year,  and  then  moved  to  Kentucky  Flat,  six  miles  below,  living 
there  till  the  fall  of  1854,  when  he  removed  to  Colusa  county, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  river,  two  miles  below 
Grizzly  Bend. 

He  moved  from  there  to  the  Coast  Range,  near  where  he 
now  lives,  m  1856,  and  in  1861  took  up  his  present  farm  in 
the  rich  and  lovely  little  valley  where  he  now  resides.  It  is 
about  three  miles  fi'om  Newville,  m  township  22,  range  6 
west,  and  seventy-four  miles  from  county  seat. 

Mr.  Bedford  waa  born  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1817,  his  parents,  Henry  and  Martha  Bedford,  removing 
to  Greene  county,  Missouri,  in  1844. 

On  the  20th  of  August  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  F.,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Samuel  Clay,  of  Bedford  county,  Tennessee. 

They  have  four  children— Rachel  C,  bora  in  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky,  May  9.  1842;  Thos.  H.  born  September  23, 
1848,  in  Greene  county,  Missouri;  Mary  E.,  born  November 
28,  1850,  in  Nevada  City,  and  Wm.  F.,  born  November  2, 1852, 
in  Kentucky  Flat,  who  resides  with  him  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bedford  keeps  nearly  a  hundred  head  of  Durham  cattle. 
Bome  thoroughbred  and  the  balance  of  a  high  grade.  A  few 
years  ago  he  took  several  premiums  for  fine  stock  displayed  at 
fau-3.  His  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  is  among 
the  richest  in  that  section,  often  producing  fifty  bushels  to 
■  the  acre  of  gram. 

George  W.  Millsaps,  whose  farm  is  located  on  the  stage 
road  between  Willows  and  Newville,  four  miles  from  the  last- 
named  town. 
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He  was  bom  in  Main  county.  Kentucky,  June  15, 1822,  his 
parents,  Andrew  MUlsaps  and  Mary  Gross  moving  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Howard  county,  Missouri,  in  1826;  remained  there 
two  years,  and  then  removed  to  the  frontier  portion  of  Randolph 
coiinty  (now  known  as  Macon  county),  where  there  were  only 
four  families  then  living. 

,  In  the  month  of  July,  1832  (the  year  of  the  celebrated 
Black  Hawk  war),  he  being  ten  yeai-s  old  at  that  time,  there 
came  a  report  to  his  father,  early  one  morning,  that  the 
Indians  were  commg  close  by.  His  father  ordered  the  women 
and  children  to  hide  in  the  corn  field  till  he  ascertained  the 
danger. 


He  with  three  other  children,  his  brother  Isaac,  four  years 
older,  and  cousins,  William  and  Susan  Low.  about  the  same  ages, 
having  become  separated  from  the  others,  thought  the  com 
field  unsafe,  and  started  for  the  Holman  settlement,  thirty 
miles  away.  Had  nothing  on  but  night  clothes.  They  caught 
a  neighbor's  horse,  and  made  a  hickory  bark  halter,  and  he 
and  his  cousin  Sarah  (being  the  youngest)  rode  part  of  the 
■way.  and  turned  the  horse  loose.  They  arrived  in  the  settle- 
ment about  sundown,  the  first  of  the  now  fleeing  settlers,  who 
had  all  become  frightened.  There  they  remained  till  some 
soldiers  arrived  and  it  was  safe  to  return  home. 

On  the  14.th  of  January,  1844,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dunn,  a  native  of  Cumberland  county.  Kentucky, 
bom  May  3,  1826. 

Started  overland  for  California  from  Macon  county  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1854,  arriving  in  Placer  county  28th  of  August, 
1854,  having  been  four  months  on  the  way,  the  whole  trip 
being  very  pleasant. 

He  settled  where  Roseville  now  stands,  but  only  remained 
one  year,  then  moving  to  Sacramento,  where  they  lived  three 
years,  until  coming  to  the  present  home  in  July  of  1858. 

They  have  had  eleven  children — Lucinda,  Mary  A,,  Andrew 
J.,  Amilda,  Francis  Marion,  William,  James,  George  W., 
Martha  A.,  John  W.  and  Cliarlotte  R.  His  cliildren  Lucinda, 
Mary  and  Amilda  died  in  Missouri  before  starting  for  Califor- 
nia, leaving  two,  Andrew  and  Francis,  to  come  with  them 
across  the  plains. 

Mr.  Millsaps  has  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  rolling  land,  on  which  he  raises  wheat,  barley  and  rye.  He 
also  keeps  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  togethei- 
with  two  hundred  hogs,  and  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand  sheep. 


Maek,,  Bailet  is  a  native  of  Moreland,  Schuyler  county, 
N.  y.,  born  m  the  year  1833. 

Resided  on  the  farm  with  his  parents,  Wilson  and  Fanny 
Bailey,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  went  to 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  worked  in  the  machine  shop  three  years  for 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  in  Marcli  of 


1856  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  went  to 
Faribault,  Minnesota.  _ 

He  started  from  Faribault  in  April  of  I860  for  CaMomia, 
in  Captam  Fuller's  company,  .ia  Pikes  Peak,  where  they  stayed 
five  weeks;  then  took  the  Cherokee  traU  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  remained  there  one  week,  and  then  took  the  Carson  or 
Pony  Express  route  and  arrived  m  Sacramento  the  last  of 
August,  being  about  five  months  on  the  way;  and  from  Sacra- 
mento to  You  Bet,  Nevada  county,  and  butchered  there  untU 
the  summer  of  1863,  when  he  returned  home  via  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BaUex,  while  East,  married  Miss  Lucy  W.  Stevens  in 
1864,  who  was  a  native  of  Schuyler  county,  N.  Y.  He  returned 
to  Cahfornia  in  1867,  via  Panama,  and  settled  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Nome  Lackee  Indian  reservation,  and  moved 
fi-om  there  to  Paskenta.  and  came  to  this  county  in  1873, 
and  settled  on  the  Biown  ranch  at  Newville,  contahiing  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  rolhng  land,  mostly  grazmg,  with 
some  bottom  land  that  raises  excellent  grain.  He  keeps  one 
thousand  sheep,  one  hundred  hogs  and  a  number  of  horses  and 
cattle.  The  Masonic  building  of  NewvUle  is  on  the  ranch,  in 
which  is  held  both  church  services  and  school. 


RuFUS  Burrows  lives  in  what  is  known  as  Burrows'  Hollow, 
five  miles  southeast  of  Newville.' 

He  owns  two  thousand  acres  of  land  and  keeps  a  flock  of 
fiLfteen  hundred  sheep.  He  has  a  fruitful  little  orchard,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  choice  trees.  Among  them  is  one  of  the 
largest  fig  trees  in  the  State,  measuring  forty-two  inches 
through  at  the  butt. 

He  was  bora  in  Indiana,  in  the- year  1834,  his  parents  moving 
to  Atchison  county,  Missouri,  (now  Fremont  county,  Iowa). 
What  was  his  father's  ranch  then  is  now  the  town  of  Sidney, 
Iowa. 

He  came  overland  by  way  of  Truckee,  past  Cambol  camp, 
in  Captain  Wambo's  train,  who  had  been  through  with  General 
Fremont  before.    John  C.  McPherson  was  one  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  Hall  in  1854, 
who  was  a  native  of  Illinois.  They  have  seven  childi-en. 
He  came  to  Colusa  county  in  1857.  His  farm  is  in  one  of  the 
lovely  little  valleys  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Range. 


Berlin  Station. 


Berlin,  a  station  on  the  Nortliern  railway,  and  a  postoffice,  ia 
on  the  land  of  Schultz  &  Meckfessel.  Here  we  have  a  general 
merchandise  store,  by  F.  A.  Wohlfrom.  It  is  a  point  from 
which  considerable  gi-ain  is  shipped.  The  land  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, we  might  observe,  is  mostly  a  sandy,  alluvial  deposit,  the 
natural  growth  being  wild  oats.  Where  the  wild  oats  did  not 
grow,  there  is  clay  soil,  where  the  natural  growth  was  bunch 
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grass.  Here  we  find  some  pretty  good  sized  ranches,  among 
them  eight  thousand  acres  of  Schultz  &  Meckfessel'a,  and  west 
from  Berlin  towards  the  foot-hills  is  a  big  ranch  of  W.  C. 
Harris. 

Feedeeick;  W.  Schultz  is  a  native  of  Hanover,  Germany, 
where  he  was  bom  July  18,  1832.  His  parents'  names  were 
Herman  H.  and  Wilhelmina  Schultz.  In  early  life  he  learned 
the  blacksmith  trade  ua  his  father's  shop,  commencing  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  serving  eight  years. 

In  1852  he  took  passage  for  St.  Louis  on  the  vessel  "  Rebecca,'' 
and  after  ten  weeks  voyage,  reached  his  destination.  But  there 
he  remained  only  about  one  and  a  half  years. 

He  set  out  for  California  in  1854,  consuming  some  five 
months  on  the  overland  trip,  and  reached  Sacramento  13th  of 
September.  Like  nearly  all  in  those  days,  he  went  to  digging 
gold,  and  spent  four  years,  from  1854  to  1858,  in  the  mines  of 
El  Dorado  county,  near  Salmon  falls.  He  only  realized  small 
wages  for  all  this  time  and  labor  expended, 

After  leaving  the  mines,  he  lived  in  Colusa  county  for  two  or 
three  years,1859-62,  and  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  from 
1862  to  1865,  has  continued  to  make  this  his  home.  He  was 
engaged  exclusively  in  sheep  raising  until  1868,  when,  as  the 
country  became  more  settled,  the  range  was  restricted,  and 
attention  was  turned  to  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  the  firm  of 
Schultz  &  Meckfessel,  which  partnership  was  formed  in  1865, 
at  Sacramento.  They  disposed  of  their  flocks,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  have  given  attention  to  grain  raismg. 

Mr.  Schultz  married  Maiia  Katherina  Kordes  in  1868,  who 
was  a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  four  eliildren— Herman, 
aged  ten;  AmeUa,  eight;  Freddie,  seven;  and  Carrie,  five 
years. 

This  entire  farm  of  eight  thousand  acres  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  produces  an  average  yield  of  twenty-five  bushels. 
The  land  is  principally  high,  sandy  soil  and  well  adapted  for 
grain.  It  is  located  on  the  railroad,  fifteen  miles  from  county 
seat,  and  ten  from  water  communication. 

In  the  view  our  artist  has  given,  of  the  central  part  of  this 
vast  ranch.  wiU  be  seen  an  every-day  plowing  scene  of  the 
season.  It  requires  a  large  number  of  horses  or  mules  and 
machinery  to  successfully  conduct  a  farm  of  this  size.  The 
system  now  generaUy  adopted  is  to  summer-fallow  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  and  to  sow  it  in  the  fall,  before  or  immediately 
after  th/first  rains,  and  then  volunteer  it  the  followmg  season 
by  harrowing  or  cultivating,  and  sowing  ^^^'^ _^'f  '^ '^'Z 
nLed.  B/this  method  each  farm  can  be  divided  m  to  three 
parte-eacb  fall,  one-third  can  be  sown  on  ----" 
ground,  one-third  is  put  in  as  volunteer,  and  one-thu-d  is  left 
over  to  be  plowed  as  sammer-fallow  in  the  sprmg. 

A  fannL  work  in  California  is  never  ^f^fy\^Jl 
crowded,  a.s  is  the  farmer  in  the  East.  Instead  of  two  m 
three  weeks  in  which  i.  plant  his  grain,  he  has  almost  as  many 


months.  One  man  with  four  animals  can  do  as  much  labor 
here  in  twelve  months  as  he  could  in  double  the  time  in  any 
State  where  the  snow  falls  deep  during  the  winter,  for  he  loses 
no  time  in  summer  in  putting  up  large  quantities  of  hay  for 
winter  use,  he  loses  no  time  in  winter  in  feeding  this  hay  out 
to  his  stock,  and  he  can  labor  steadily  through  December, 
January  and  Febi-uary,  while  in  the  snowy  region  all  farm 
work  will  necessarily  be  suspended  until  the  snow  melts  in  the 
spring.  In  harvesting  their  grain  crops,  farmers  enjoy  one 
gi'eat  advantage  from  our  extremely  dry  climate.  They  are 
under  no  necessity  of  cutting  their  grain  as  fast  as  it  ripens. 
So  little  is  grain  injured  by  standing,  that  crops  have  often 
remained  in  the  field  from  two  to  six  weeks  after  being  fully 
ripe.  Until  the  firet  rain  comes,  the  containing  capsules  hold 
fast  the  kernel,  and  so  the  grain  can  be  headed  without  much  loss. 

Frederick  Meckfessel,  who  is  a  partner  in  the  last- 
mentioned  ranch,  resides  in  Sacramento,  where  he  has  resided 
since  coming  to  California,  except  for  a  few  months  when  he 
was  mining,  on  bis  arrival  in  El  Dorado  county,  in  1850-51. 
He  came  across  the  plains  from  St.  Louis,  and  arrived  in 
Georgetown  August  29,  1850. 

He  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  February  6,  1827,  and 
■was  son  of  Frederick  and  Magretta  Meckfessel.  He  married 
Emily  Koitstrin  in  1857.  who  was  a  native  of  Prussia, 
Germany.  Tliey  have  seven  children— Carrie,  aged  twenty- 
one;  Frank,  nineteen;  Fred,  fifteen;  Harrie,  thii-teen;  George 
ten;  Willie,  six;  and  Alice,  three. 

In  1865  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  F.  Schultz,  and  the 
firm  are  among  the  most  successful  farmers  of  Colusa  county, 
and  give  their  entire  attention  to  the  production  of  gram. 

"W.  C.  Harris  was  born  February  17,  1834,  in  Howard 
county,  Missouri.  "When  he  was  quite  young,  his  parents,  P.  F. 
and  Mary  J.  Harris,  removed  to  Scotland  county,  Missouri,  and 
settled  in  a  wilderness  known  as  Cooper's  Settlement,  so  called 
from  Major  Cooper,  a  well-known  and  early  resident  of  that 
name,  now  living  in  this  county. 

Started  from  Memphis,  Missouri,  March  1,  1853.  Nothing 
except  the  usual  programme  occurred  on  the  five  months'  trip 
across  the  plains  with  an  ox-team,  arriving  at  Yount's  ranch, 
Napa  valley,  August  20,  1853;  went  to  farming  in  that  valley 

in  1854. 

Mr  Harris  has  resided  also  in  Contra  Costa  and  Solano 
counties-  from  1860  until  1866,  in  Lynn  county,  Oregon. 
Came  to' Colusa  county  in  1875,  and  employed  himself  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising. 

The  farm  is  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres  m 
extent,  all  grain  land;  principal  crop,  wheat  and  barley.  He 
has  horses  and  mules  enough  for  farm  use,  and  raises  enough  to 
keep  up  stock.  The  property  is  located  fifteen  mUes  from 
water  communication,  three  miles  from  school  and  ten  miles 
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from  church.  Its  nearness  to  railroad  station,  only  about  tliree 
miles,  affords  rapid  communication  to  the  markets,  and  adds 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

He  married,  in  1857,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Darby,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri.   They  have  eight  children,  four  gii-ls  and  four  boys. 


St.  John  and  Monroeville. 


ST.  JOHN 

Derives  ita  name  from  A.  C.  St.  John,  who  was  one  of  the 
very  earliest  pioneers  of  Colusa  county.  He  resided  for  a  time 
near  Princeton,  but  in  1856  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on 
Stony  creek,  near  its  mouth.  One  corner  of  this  tract  was 
set  apart  for  a  sort  of  town,  and  a  postoffice  was  soon  estab- 
lished and  called  St.  John's.  The  celebi-ated  Walsh  estate  lays 
both  north  and  south  of  this  point.  The  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  richest  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

Stony  creek,  here  at  St.  John,  is  some  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  wide,  an  immense  gravel  bed.  It  is  always  dry  all 
summer  in  the  valley,  but  when  it  is  bank  full,  it  carries  an 
immense  amount  of  water.  There  is  a  hotel,  blacksmith  shop, 
saloon  and  a  few  residences. 

Chakles  J.  Papst  has  a  store  andthree  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land^  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Stony  creek. 

He  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1838,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  until  1857.  Then  he  went  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  remained  until  1858,  attending  a  commercial  college. 
The  following  year  he  reached  Chico,  California,  and  stayed 
there  about  a  year,  and  then  to  St.  John,  working  on  Jones' 
ranch  until  1862,  when  he  tried  Idaho  Tei'ritory  for  a  year,  and 
again  returned  to  St.  John,  working  on  a  ranch  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  leased  two  hundred  acres  from  A.  C.  St.  John 
one  year,  1867. 

In  1868  he  purchased  the  store  formerly  kept  by  A.  C.  St. 
John,  and  lias  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  since.  The 
business  iacreased  to  such  an  extent,  he  was  obliged  to  erect  a 
more  commodious  building  in  1875,  and  baa  suice  canied  on 
the  general  merchandise  business,  also  (lealt  in  grain  and 
lumber. 

Mr.  Papst  came  to  California  by  land,  and  drove  an  ox-team 
all  the  way  thi-ough.  He  married  Tinole  Hatton  in  1867,  a 
native  of  Petaluma,  California. 

Mr.  Papst  is  a  self-made  and  a  thorough  business  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  accumulated  a  fortune  and 
is  still  a  young  man,  and  bids  fair  to  continue'  in  the  way  he 
has  marked  out  for  some  time  to  come.  The  telegraph 
office  is  in  his  store.  He  is  agent  for  several  first-class  fire 
insurance  companies.  He  has  held  the  position  of  postmaster 
there  since  1868, 


L.  H.  MclNTOSH  waa  born  in  Bath  county,  Kentucky,  in 
1837,  and  was  there  engaged  in  farming  until  1852,  when  he 
came  to  Colusa,  a  young  man,  and  worked  for  his  brother  for 
about  seven  years,  after  which  he  lea.sed  land  of  him  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  general  farming, 
including  stock-raising,  and  has  a  large  tract  in  Butte  county. 
By  his  industry,  prudence  and  good  judgment  he  has  risen 
from  a  poor  boy  to  be  one  of  the  substantial  and  respected  citi- 
zens of  the  coimty. 

He  married  in  1372  Miss  Julia  E.  Smith,  a  native  of  Lisle 
township.  111.,  near  Chicago.  They  have  two  girls.  His  postoffice 
address  is  Nord,  Butte  county,  which  lies  directly  east  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  his  farm. 

L.  H.  Mcintosh  resides  in  the  extreme  north-east  part  of  the 
county,  some  five  miles  from  St.  John,  and  forty  from  the 
county  seat.  His  farm  here  consists  of  3,000  acres  of  land.  He 
has  usually  about  two  thousand  acres  in  wheat,  besides  other 
grain  on  several  hundred  acres.  Surrounding  the  residence  is  a 
large  yard  nicely  laid  out  and  filled  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  enclosed  by  a  picket  fence. 

In  the  large  view  of  this  place  the  artist  has  sketched  the 
scene  so  as  to  show  the  broad  fields  over  which  are  roaming  fine 
cattle,  while  to  the  right  is  snow-capped  Shasta,  distant  150 
miles,  towering  above  the  plam  as  though  it  was  but  a  few 
mil&s  distant.  In  the  foreground  are  represented  some  fine 
graded  sheep,  as  well  as  the  two  little  girls  playing  with  the 
dow  and  pet  lamb.  The  house,  out-buildmgs,  trees  and  all  sur- 
rounding improvements  indicate  the  thrifty  and  prosperous 
farmer. 

Joseph  Biluou  resides  near  St.  John,  some  thu-ty-seven 
miles  north  of  Colusa,  where  he  has  fifteen  hundred  acres  of 
superior  land;  part  is  situated  where  his  residence  is  and  a  part 
further  up  Stony  creek.     The  home  place  is  situated  north  of 
St.  John  and  makes  one  of  our  finest  illustrations.     Surround- 
ing the  house  are  ample  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  by  a  neat  picket  fence.     The  out-buildings  are 
numerous  and  well  arranged,  and  the  residence  neat  and  sub- 
stantial.    In  the  back  ground  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  as  it  winds  around  among  the  trees  which  lines  its  bank. 
On  its  waters  are  seen  steamboats  towing  barges  loaded  with 
wheat.     In  the  extreme  left  is  the  peak  of  gi-and  old  Mount 
Shasta,  fourteen  thousand  feet  high,  always  capped  with  snow, 
and  distant  from  this  pomt  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Joseph  Billion  was  born  in  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri,  in 
1839,  and  was  engaged  in  farming  hi  Missouri  until  1856,  when 
he  came  to  California.     His  route  was  by  way  of  New  York 
and  the  Isthmus,   and  many  interesting  items  of  travel  are 
related  by  him. 

He  worked  for  Mr.  Walsh,  the  owner  of  the  Capay  grant,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  California.  When  he  landed  ui  St.  John 
he  was  without  means^  and  actually  m  debt  for  his  passage 
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money.  Now,  his  possessions  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than 
3150,000.  His  career  teaches  what  a  young  man  can  accom- 
plish with  industrial  and  economical  habits.  He  has  remained 
on  his  present  farm  ever  since  he  came  to  California,  and  not 
like  many  others  who  are  constantly  shifting  about. 

He  married  in  1864,  Miss  Julia  Stack,  a  native  of  Ireland 
and  they  have  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

An  amusing  story  is  related  in  the  Sun,  which  says  this  land 
was  once  owned  by  George  L'Amerous  and  Tony  Hoop,  two 
city-raised  chaps  that  were  given  to  farming.  They  got  this 
"ranch,"  built  them  a  home,  and  fixed  for  farming.  They  had 
teams  on  the  road  hauling  goods,  and  George  was  bringing 
them,  while  Tony  worked  the  ranch,  When  George  came  home 
one  time  he  told  Tony  that  he  was  not  favorably  impressed 
with  his  work  as  a  farmer.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  get  some  canvass 
and  have  it  sowed  up  and  cover  up  that  hay  before  the  rain." 
George  went -up  to  Shasta,  and  when  he  got  back  Tony  seemed 
to  be  as  proud  as  a  boy  with  his  first  boots,  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"  George,  you  say  I  never  do  anything.  Come  here  and  I'll 
show  you  what  I  have  been  doing.  I've  got  that  hay  all 
nicely  fixed."  He  had  purchased  canvass  at  fifty  cents  a  yard 
and  made  an  immense  sack  and  had  actually  stuffed  the  whole 
haystack  into  it.  "  Now,  George,"  said  he,  waving  his  hand  in 
pride  toward  the  monument  he  had  erected  to  his  knowledge  of 
farming,  "I  guess  you  won't  complain  about  my  doing  nothing 
any  more !"  George  said  he  wouldn't,  and  the  more  nothing  he 
did  the  better  he  would  like  it. 

J.  "Weston  occupies  one  of  the  most  noted  places  in  the 
county,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  where  XJ.  P. 
Monroe,  m  1850,  started  a  town  called  Monroeville,  which  at 
one  time  was  the  county  seat.  But  there  is  no  vestige  of  a 
town  there  now,  the  whole  village  site  being  under  cultivation. 
Mr.  Weston's  farm  consists  of  seven  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
situated  two  mUes  south  from  St.  John  and  some  thirty-five 
mUea  from  Colusa,  and  is  a  valuable  piece  of  bottom  land, 
always  producing  good  crops. 

Mr.  J.  Weston  was  born  in  East  Adams,  Connecticut,  in 
1824.  and  removed  to  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
followed  farming  until  1843,  when  he  went  to  Boston  and 
engaged  in  the  jewelry  busmess,  and  from  there  to  St.  Loms, 
Missouri,  and  then  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  office  of  the  "Pan- 
orama of  the  Mississippi  River."  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1849,  he  left  New  Orleaiis  for  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus.  WhUe  on  board  of  the  vessel,  he  haxi  a  severe  at  ack 
of  cholera,  and  recovering,  determined  to  reach  ^he  Golden 
Gate,  although  many  of  the  other  paseengers  thought  differ- 
ently and  went  so  far  as  to  gamble  on  his  chances  of  reaching 
there.  Ho  arrived  at  the  bay  on  the  30th  of  Apnl,  1S49,  aft.i 
a  passage  of  eighty-two  days  from  the  Isthmus. 

One  mornLng  in  March  he  left  his  ^^t^-^'^/-?  ^f^  ^^ 
money  or  change  of  clothing,  determined  to  seek  has  fortune  m 


his  own  way.  With  only  his  hands  and  brams  for  capital,  he 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  competency.  Besides  the  fine 
farm  mentioned,  he  has  a  house  and  lot,  No.  2513  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  valued  at  six  thousand  dollars.  His 
property  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  forty  thousand 
dollai-s.  He  was  postmaster  at  Monroeville  for  about  nine 
years.     The  ofBce  is  now  at  St.  John. 

He  married  Sarah  F.  Richardson,  Februaiy  5,  1854,  who 
was  a  native  of  Bath,  Maine,  hut  spent  her  early  life  in  Boston. 
She  died  Apiil  20,  1876. 

Michael  Billiotj  is  a  striking  case  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  steady  industry  and  perseverance.  He  came  fco 
Colusa  county  in  1853,  ■without  a  dollar,  and  offered  to  work 
for  his  board  in  Colusa,  but  failed  even  at  those  rates  to  find 
employment.  He  finally  ■  obtained  work  on  the  Walsh  grant, 
which  consisted  originally  of  nineteen  thousand  acres  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  and  bordering  on  the  Sacramento 
river.  Captain  R.  J.  Walsh  came  from  St.  Louis  to  Califor- 
nia in  1849.  He  established  himself  some  four  miles  above 
Stony  creek,  and  gi-aduaUy  purchased  until  he  absorbed  the 
whole  grant  called  the  Capay  grant. 

Mr.  Eilliou  made  himself  so  faithful  m  Mr.  Walsh's  employ 
that  he  remained  with  him  for  ten  years  and  four  months.  He 
had  accumulated  sufficient  means  to  purchase  the  property  on 
which  he  now  resides,  consistmg  of  seven  hundred  acres  of 
splendid  land  bordering  on  Stony  creek. 

Michael  BiUiou  was  born  in  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri,  m 
1831.  In  September,  1852,  he  set  out  for  California,  reaching 
San  Francisco  November  9,  same  year,  and  then  to  Colusa  as 
before  mentioned. 

By  examming  the  large  Ulustration  in  this  work  it  will  be 
'seen  that  Mr.  Billion  has  one  of  the  finest  homes  and  residences 
in  the  county.  The  house  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
creek  in  a  pleasant  location.  The  residence  is  a  large  two-story 
house,  surrounded  upon  tliree  sides  with  verandas.  The  inside  is 
largely  finislied  with  black  wahiut  and  contains  all  modern 
improvements,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  taste  of  the  owner 
in  its  style  and  arrangements.  "Forest  Home"  and  its  sur- 
roundings is  an  elegant  place  and  worthy  to  be  the  home  of 
its  prosperous  owner.  It  is  located  forty  mUes  from  the  county 
seat,  Colusa,  but  only  two  mUes  fi-om  St.  John  village  and  post- 
office.  The  farm  is  mostly  choice  bottom  land,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek. 

Mr  Billiou  provides  a  home  for  his  aged  mother  and  his 
youngest  sister,  and  thus  displays  those  generous  and  manly 
traits  of  character  that  makes  him  a  model  son  and  brother,  as 
weU  as  a  kind  and  accommodatmg  neighbor. 

Mr  Billiou's  whole  career  shows  what  patient  industry, 
economy,  and  close  attention  to  business  wiU  accomphsh.  His 
land  and  improvements  are  worth  not  less  than  875,000. 
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^Martttj  a.  Reageb  isthe  oldest  settler  now  living  ia-Golusa 
county,  Will  S.  Green  excepted.  He  came  to  California  across 
the  motintains  and  plains,  as  did  a  vast  throng  in  those  days 
full  of  hope  and  expectation  of  riches.  He  drove  an  os-team 
from  Missouri  to  Shasta  county,  California,  in  about  150  days> 
arriving  in  1849. 

He  was  bom  at  Flint  Hill,  Vu-ginia,  m  1829,  and  left  there 
in,  1839  for  Marion  county,  Missouri,  and  engaged  in  fai-ming. 
He  married  Mrs.  Amanda  Hemphill,  September  2,  1860,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  now  liave  four  children. 

He  now  resides  on  Stony  creek,  having  preempted  part  of 
his  farm  and  purchased  other  pai-ts  of  the  railroad  and  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  lands.  His  farm  is  near  St.  John, 
near  the  old  town  of  Moni'oeville.  He  located  there  in 
1859  and  busied  himself  in  teammg  and  stock  raismg.  His 
land  is  all  under  improvement.  Mr.  Reager  lias  as  good  an 
orchard  as  there  is  in  Colusa  county,  embracing  several  varie- 
ties of  apples,  plums,  pears,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries,  etc. ; 
a  few  almonds  and  Missouri  black  walnuts,  and  has  lately 
set  out  some  lemon,  orange,  and  Japanese  persimmon  trees. 
It  is  quite  a  novelty  as  well  as  very  pleasing  to  come  to  such  an 
orchard  after  passing  so  many  farms  destitute  of  trees  and 
slu:ubbery  of  any  kind. 


Norman  Station. 


This  nttle' hamlet  is  about  half  way  between  Maxwell  and 
Willows.  The  town  was  laid  out  by  U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyor 
H.  B.  Sharkleford,  on  Section  22,  R.  18,  3  west.  There  is  a 
warehouse  here  and  some  eight  buildings.  Brick  is  manufac- 
tured here  to  considerable  extent.  The  town  is  veiy  young,  but 
has  a  good  prospect  for  the  future. 

Samuel  Heeebt  was  born  in  Canada,  in  1841.  Parents' 
names,  B.  Hebert  and  E.  Casavan  Hebert.  He  left  Canada  for 
the  United  States  in  1863,  hiring  to  the  Federal  army,  in  1864, 
as  teainster,  to  convey  supplies  to  the  south. 

He  lived  in  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina  and  Colorado  before  coming  to  California.  Left 
Denver,  Colorado,  crossed  the  plains  over  the  old.  California 
route,  being  on  the  journey  four  months;  attacked  by  the 
]jidians  several  times,  repulsing  them  successfully,  -with  no  loss 
in  :their  party.       :   ' 

Arrived  at  Sacramento  July  4, 1867,  where  he  resided  some 
time,  rerdoving  to  Suisun,  Napa  and  Woodland,  and  finally 
coming  to  Colusa  county  in  1873,  and  engaged  in  farming. 

He  has  four  himdred  and  eighty  acres,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  .wheat  raising.  Has  also  twenty-five  head  of  cattle,  eighteen 
horses,  fifty  hogs,  six  mules  and  three  hundred  fowls.    Theh- 


home  is  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  county  seat,  four  miles 
from  a  railroad,  fourteen  miles  from  water  communication,  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  school,  nine  miles  from  church  and 
Willows. 

In  1869  Mr.  Hebert  married  Mary  St.  Louis,  a  native  of  St. 
Charles,  Missouri.  Names  of  children:  Alice,  Mattie,  Willi- 
mine  and  Joseph. 

H.  B.  St.  Louis,  a  native  of  California,  bom  in  Yolo  county, 
in  1853,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  He  has  rasided  in  Colusa 
county  nine  years. 

His  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  yields  good  crops.  It  is 
located  a  short  distance  from  the  railroad  and  only  fourteen 
miles  from  water  communication  on  the  river.  The  farm  is 
under  a  good  stato  of  cultivation. 

He  married  L.  C.  Stanton,  October,  1878,  and  they  have  one 
young  son.  His  postoffice  is  Willows,  where  he  does  most  of 
his  business,  but  his  place  is  near  Norman. 


Butte  City— East  Side  of  River. 


Butte  City  was  the  only  one  laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  its  "avenue"  was  graced  with  a  zinc  house;  but 
destruction  as  complete  as  that  of  Pompeii  soon  overtook  it' 
and  the  barbarous  digger  set  his  goose  nets  undisturbed  on  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  But  the  district  of  country  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  county,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  being 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State,  soon 
Required  a  shipping  point,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer  was 
once  more  heard  at  Butte  City.  It  is  located  about  five  miles 
above  Princeton,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It 
contains  a  large  warehouse  and  general  merchandise  store,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  saloon.  How  could  there  be  a  city 
without  a  saloon  ?  Butte  City  is  one  of  the  principal  shippmg 
points  on  the  upper  Sacramento.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is 
all  very  rich,  and  most  of  it  will  produce  a  crop  of  grain  with 
very  little  rain.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  ferry.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river  is  timber  along  the  bank,  same  as  on  the 
west,  and  it  extends  back  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  and  then 
we  have  a  plain  again.  The  river  here  falls  back  to  Butte 
creek,  a  living  stream,  whicli  heads  high  up  in  the  Sierras,  and 
runs  down  in  a  channel  to  a  pomt  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
Colusa,  where  it  loses  its  channel  in  a  tulo.  It  is  about  six 
miles  from  liero  due  east  to  the  creek,  and  it  ia  all  the  way  good 
land  ;  in  fact,  there  is  but  very  Uttle  poor  soil  on  this  side  of 
the  river. 

We  here  mention  some  of  the  principal  farms  on  this  side  of 
the  river : 
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Elijah  McDaniel.— The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Daniel  McDaniel,  was  Captain  of  a  company  in  tlie  general 
army,  and  sei-ved  under  General  Jackson  during  the  War  with 
the  Creek  Indians.     Soon  after  the  war  he  left  the  army, 
married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Buchanan  and  settled  in  Roane  county, 
East  Tennessee,  where  Elijah  was  horn,  July  4, 1820.    In  1834 
he  moved  with  b^  family  to  Illinois.      Elijah  remained  with 
his  father,  working  on  the  farm,  until  January,  184)2,  when  he 
married  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Goree,  and  settled  in  Wayne  county, 
Illinois.    Here  they  remained  for  six  years,  during  which  time 
their  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  were  bom  to  them. 
In  184-8,  he  moved  with  hia  family  to  Schuyler  county,  ■where 
he  rented  land  and  farmed  until  1852,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  "  California  fever,"  and  the  family  physician 
prescribed  a  trip  across  the   plains  as  the  only  cure.    Prepa- 
rations then  began  for  a  start  in  the  early  spring.    On  the 
21st  of  March,  1853,  he  with  his  family,  consisting  at  this  time 
of  five  cliildren — three  sons  and  two  daughters — ^put  all  then 
etfects  into  the  ox- wagon,  and  started  overland  for  the  famed 
El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific,  bidding  adieu,  with  tearful  eyes,  to 
many  friends  they  were  destined  never  again  to  meet  this  side 
the  grave.    Many  of  their  friends  accompanied  them,  however, 
to  Eushville,  the  county-seat,  where  they  remained  over  night, 
and  had  a  grand  frolic.      A  display  of  fire-works  was  had.  and 
sky-rockets  were  sent  up  at  intervals  during  the  entire  night. 
Next  morning  they  cut  loose  feom  aU  former  associates  and 
acquaintances  and  faced  about  for  the  great  plains  of  the  wide 
West.    They  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Warsaw,  and  then  came 
a  long  puU  and  a  tough  pull,  amid  continued  storms  of  snow, 
rain  and  sleet  through  to  Iowa,  but  the  party  arrived  in  good 
spnits  at  CouncU  Bluflfe  on  the  last  day  of  March.      Here  they 
heard  that  there  was  no  grass  on  the  plains,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  go  into  camp  to  wait  for  it  to  grow    On  the  27th 
of  April  they  crossed  the  Missouri  river  and  took  dmner  at  the 
present  site  of  Omaha.    Here  they  met  the  first  Indians  they 
hsA  seen;  a  portion  of  the  Omaha  tribe.      The  Chief  assured 
them  that  although  his  tribe  was  at  war  with  the  Sioux    he 
Indians  were    generally  quita  friendly  towards  the  wh.^s. 
Having  faUen  in  with  California  bound  travelers  untd  th 
party  numbered  eighteen  men.  one  woman  and  five  chxldien, 
became  apparent  that  a  leader  was  a  necessity.      Two  men  of 
the  party    George  Gan-att  and  James  Teal,  -^^  --- 
theplains  before   and  the  contest  was  between  them  for  the 
place.    The  former  wa.  elected  by  a  majorx  y  of  one_ 

The  weather  continued  bad  as  they  passed  up  ^^^^^^ 
grass  w.  very  poor.andthesto«^^ 
faction  waa  manifested  with  Captam  ua        .  „  ^^^^^ 

company  and  journeyed  on  alone      Mr^  ^^ 

badly  Jaded,  but  Tea.  a^ured  hnn   fta^  ^e  - 

began  to  improve,  and  all  wenLwci* 


ing  stock  of  provisions  admonished    them  that  the  strictest 
economy  would  be  necessary. 

One  night  while  in  the  Goose  creek  mountains  they 
were  joined  by  a  fine  dog,  which  on  becoming  foot-sore  had 
been  abandoned  by  a  preceding  train.  Mr.  McDaniel  bound 
up  his  foot  and  he  was  allowed  to  ride  for  a  few  days,  and  he 
afterwards  proved  an  invaluable  help,  as  he  was  better  than  a 
man  on  guard. 

When  they  got  to  the  Humboldt  they  found  the  stream  much 
swollen,  and  they  had  to  cross  on  a  -\villow  bridge.  Tlie  only 
way  they  had  to  get  anytliing  for  their  stock  was  by  gathering 
willows  that  grew  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  to  get 
them  they  had  to  swim  or  wade  into  the  flood.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  had  to  travel  very  slow.  McDaniel's  pro- 
visions were  all  gone  and  Teal's  fast  dimhiiahing,  and  the  eight 
men  of  the  party  began  to  feel  very  blue. 

At  Lawsen  Meadows  they  came  to  the  Pine  Trading  Post  and 
several  of  their  men,  under  the  influence  of  CaUfornia  whisky, 
became  very  merry.      Mr.  McDaniel  thinks  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence brought  the  dog  to  them,  for  the  trader  taking  a  fancy 
to  him  bought  him  for  seventeen  dollars,  and  then  the  poor 
dog  they  had  befriended  actually  brought  them  the  bread  which 
enabled  them  to  make  the  balance  of  the  jom-ney.      Commg 
down  the  Humboldt  they  were  forced  to  travel  day  and  night. 
One  night  Mr.  McDaniel  gave  out.  but  his  wife  took  the  whip 
and  dro°ve  until  dayUght,  when  they  arrived  at  Willow  Sprmgs. 
Here  feed  was  plentiful,  but  the  cattle  were  forced  to  wade 
half-side  deep  in  water  to  get  it.     Here  the  party  stopped  three 
days  to  cut  grass  to  last  the  stock  across  the  Truckee  desert. 
The  night  before  they  got  across  Mr.  McDaniel  again  gave  out 
and  again  his  good  wife  came  to  the  rescue.      He  fell  asleep  in 
the  wagon,  and  during  the  long  hours  of  the  night  she  drove 
the  jaded  cattle  across  the  desert.      On  openmg  his  eyes,  soon 
after  daylight,  on  the  quiet  camp,  in  a  green  forest,  he  felfc  like 
he  had  found  a  new  world,  and  his  heart  went  outin  thanksgiving 
and  adoration  to  the  All-Seeing  One  whose  kind  care  had  been 
over  them  m  all  their  trials.     Their  great  trouble  was  over  and 
they  moved    forward   with    light   hearts.      On   the  4th  of 
August   they  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  and  entered 
California      On  the  8th  they  entered  the  American   valley_ 
Here  Mr  McDaniel  stopped  about  twenty  days,  went  to  work 
with  his  t^am  and  earned  one  hundred  doUars.     Here  he  fell 
i^  with    Maberr,  Davis,  Alexander  Cooley   and  a  m^  by 
the   name  of    Painter,    who    spoke    m    high    tems  °f    the 
Sacramento   valley,   and   the    latter,    who    owned  the  land 
there    McDanieVs    warehouse    now    stand,   then    known  as 
Painter's  landing,  offered  him  such  mducemen^  as  to  de^r- 
^ine  him  to  come  to  the  Sacramento  nver  and  on   he  first  of 
S  pt^mber.  1853,  he  and  his  family  arrived  at  Pamter  s  land- 
He  went  to  work  on  a    threshmg  machme.  but  bemg 
Tnusedto  this  kind  of  work  he  soon  contracted  the  chills,  and 
arnothing    more   that  fall.      A  log    house  was  bmlt  just 
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above  the  landing,  and  there,  on  the  first  of  0<=^^--  ^f  3'  "^ 
daughter  ^as  bom  to  them,  being  the  first  white  chUd  bom 
onL  eaat  side  of  the  river.    Painter  went  back  on  every 
proposition  he  had  made,  and  McDaniel  was  forced  to  make 
other  arrangements.     He  rented  land  of  James  McDougal,  just 
above  the  present  site  of  Butte  city,  and'  put  in  one  hundred 
a^res  ofwheat.     The   crop  proved  a  good   one.   bat   he  was 
obliged  to  seU  all  his  cattle  except  one  cow  to  get  money  to 
harvest  it.  and  then  the  grain  was  worth  only  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  at  Marysvilla,  thirty  miles  away.    To 
have  sold  at  that  time  would  have  left  him  in  debt    and  he 
therefore  hauled  it  to  the  Buttes  and  stored  it  in  Sam  McNeals 
baxn     During  that  winter  it  raised  to  three  cents,  at  which 
time  he  sold,  and  had   money  enough   to  pay   his  debts  and 
fifty  dollars  t^  spare.     He  now  concluded  to  take  up  a  farm 
of  his  own  and  he  selected  the  place  now  owned  by   John 
Parker    just   above   Butte   city.      That   fall   and   winter  he 
sowed  fifty  acres  of  gram,  and   a^  the  crop  and  prices  were 
both  good,  be   cleared  one  thousand  dollars,  which    greatly 
encouraged  him.     This  he  invested  in  cattle  and  continued  to 
deal  in  them  untU  the  winter  of  1862,   when  by  storm  and 
flood  he  came  near  losing  them  all.      In  the  summer  of  1864 
he  sold  his  remaining  stock  and  to  Wm.  Murdoclc,  and  has 
not  thought  much  of  that  business  since. 

At  the  time  Mr.  McDaniel  was  on  the  river  the  territory 
on  the  east  side  was  in  Butte  county,  and  in  1855.  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  up  petitions  to  have  it  set  off  mto 
Colusa  which  was  done.  March  29,  1856.  another  son  was 
bom  to  them,  and  August  8. 1858,  still  another.  In  September. 
1856,  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  he 

held  untU  1863. 

The  land  on  which  he  had  been  living  was  claimed  to  be  on 
a  Spanish  grant,  and  he  left  it  and  purchased  a  place  just  south 
of  Painter's  Landing,  which  is  known  now  as  the  McDaniel  old 

^  In  September,  1863,  he  wasjelected  county  Assessor  and  served 

two  yeari. 

His  eldest  daughter.  Henrietta,  was  married  to  A.  T.  Fernell. 
The  second  daughter.  Mary  Ann,  married  WilHam  Luman. 
December  26, 1876.  The  third  daughter,  IzUla.  married  John 
Annaud  January  5.  1871.  His  eldest  son,  Isaac  L.  McDaniel, 
married  August  10, 1870;  the  third  son,  P.  L.  McDaniel,  mar- 
ried October  15, 1876;  and  the  fourth  son,  Henry  E.  McDaniel. 
married  September  6. 1877.    The  second  son.  Elias,  died  August 

18, 1868. 

In  1865.  crops  were  good  throughout  the  State.  A  foreign 
demand  sprung  up  for  California  wheat  which  gave  to  farmmg 
operations  a  new  impulse.  Farmers  sowed  aJl  their  land  and 
began  to  covet  what  joined  them.  McDaniel.  with  the  rest, 
began  to  enlarge  his  boundaries.  From  John  and  Eliaha  Crouch 
he  bought  the  land  around  Painter's  Landing,  and  continued  to 
buy  squatter  claims  until  he  held  a  large  tenantry.    The  right 


to  hold  such  lands  aa  are  purchased  in  good  faith  from  a  settler 

toholdsucn  arrangements  were 

recogn.ed  at    h^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^_^^^ 

ra:rs:— a'school  warrants  wed  on  su^  .  c^ 
not  be  held  by  pre-emption.    About  this  time,  too,  the  Califor- 
n     lion^aih-oad  Company  filed  its  map.  and  became 
possessed  of  the  odd  numbered  sections  not  previously  occupied 
.  located,  and  Mr.  McDaniel  bought  of  the  company  untd  he 
had  some  three  thousand  acres.     From  this    he  farms  of  IK 
KcDanieland  William  Luman  was  taken.    Af^^'^-^^^^^ 
the  boys  he  continued  to  purchase  other  small  tracte.  and  1880 
finds  L  the  possessor  of  a  fine  farm  and  a  fair  amount  of  con- 
tentment.    In  his  own  mind  he  ha«  "no  occasion  to  fret  or 
worry,  since  he  has  board  and  lodging  for  himself  and  faithful 
wife,  paid  for  in  advance." 


MABEKRY  DAVIS  was  bom  in  Clark  county,  Illinois,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1824.     There  were  twelve  children  in  the  family 
andMaberrywasthe  eleventh.     His  parente  emigrated  from 
Kentucky  in  1815.    His  father  died  in  1829.  and  he  was  raised 
by  his  mother  untU  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  started  out 
for  himself.    Worked  for  wages  until  1844.  when  he  marned 
Miss  ZiUa  Kidwell  and  commenced  farming.    He  contmued 
this  for  four  years,  and  then  began  distilling  whisky  from  com 
and  rye     He  continued  at  this  busmess  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1850.  started  for  Califoi-nia.  leaving  his 
wife  and  three  children  at  home.     He  started  across  the  plains 
with  two  other  men  with  one  wagon  and  eight  animals.    On 
the  Platte  they  fell  in  with  sev..ral  other  wagons  and  a  number 
of  men  and  formed  a  company.    When  they  got  together  they 
made  a  rule  that  the  first  man  who  mistreated  an  Indian 
should  be  drummed  out  of  camp,  and  the  consequence  waathey 
had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

They  arrived  at  Hangto^vn  August  5,  being  ninety-eight 
days  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.     Mr.  Davis,  with  the  two  men 
who  had  started  with  him,  began  mining  near  Hangtown.  but 
not  being  successful  went  on  to  the  Mokelumne  river,  near 
Angels  Camp,  and  then^to  Volcano.    Made  some  money  in  the 
mines,  but  concluded  to  hunt  up  a  farm  and  a  home  for  the 
family.    Went  to  Marysville,  and  then  to  Chico  to  see  John 
I  Bidwell,  and  asked  him  where  he  could  find  good  land  where 
ho  would  not  be  disturbed  by  a  Spanish  gi-ant,  and  Bidwell 
dii-ected  him  to  his  present  place  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  just  above  Princeton.  .  He  reached  that  place  and 
staked  out  a  farm  March  6. 1852.    He  commenced  raising  grain, 
hogs,  cattle,  etc..  and  baa  remamed  at  that  business  on  the  one 
place  ever  since,  and  has  of  coui-se  acquh-ed  quite  a  fortune. 
His  farm  comprises  now  some  two  thousand  six  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  of  this  he  farms  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand 
two  hundred  acres  in  wheat  and  barley. 

Mr.  Davis  has  taken  an  interest  in  politics  ever  since  he  has 
been  m  the  county,  helped  to  organize  the  Democi'atic  party, 
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a»d  has  been  one  of  its  chief  supporters  and  active  workers 
ever  since.  In  1858,  lie  was  elected  Assessor.  In  1873,  he 
received  the  Democratic  nomination,  hut  that  year  the  Inde- 
pendent ticket  being  mainly  successful,  he  was  defeated  by 
J.  L.  Howard.  Mr.  Davis  has  given  land  for  both  a  church 
and  a  scbool-house,  and  both  are  near  his  residence.  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  a  successful  farmer,  and  except  1857, 1864!  and  1871, 
all  very  diy  seasons,  he  has  raised  from  fifteen  to  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  He  once  cut  from  a  two  hundred  acre  tract,  the 
fifth  season  after  so^^'ing — that  is  the  fourth  volunteer  crop — 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  bushels.  Mr. 
Davis  has  seven  children  as  follows:  James  Nelson,  Maria  Jane, 
Madison,  Walter,  Charles  Wilson,  Margaret  N.,  Frances  M. 

G. 
Thomas  C.  McVat  is  a  native  of  Cape  Girardeau  county, 
Missouri  His  father,  Joseph  McVay,  was  born  in  Virginia; 
his  mother,  Rachel,  was  bom  in  East  Tennessee,  where  she 
married  Joseph  McYay.  They  were  farmers,  and  emigrated  in 
early  davs  from  Tennessee  to  Missoun,  where  they  Uved  until 
1822,  when  they  retumed  to  Teimessee.  But  in  1837,  they 
again  emigrated  to  Missouri,  and  in  1838,  Mr.  Thomas  McVay's 
father  died,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  children  and  a  widowed 
mother  to  be  provided  for.  Mr.  McVay  cared  for  them  until 
1849,  when  he  left  for  California.  Previous  to  his  leaving  he 
had  resided  in  Dallas  county,  Missouri,  and  started  from  Buffalo, 
in  that  county,  for  California. 

The  trip  was  a  long,  tedious  one,  of  five  months'  duration, 
over  the  Sublette  route.  Nothing  of  great  importance  occurred 
on  the  journey,  and  on  October  11,  1850,  he  arrived  at  Nevada 
City,  where  he  was  occupied,  with  moderate  success,  in  mining. 
Here  cholera  was  quite  disastrous  soon  after  his  arrival; 
besides  this  trouble,  there  was  great  loss  of  stock  on  account  of 
impure  water. 

Mr.  McVay's  home  was  in  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley 
until  1853,  when  he  retumed  to  Missouri.  He  brought  six 
hundred  head  of  cattle  from  the  East  in  October.  1854,  to 
Colusa  county,  where  he  disposed  of  them.  In  1856,  he  went 
again  to  Missouri  for  another  drove  of  cattle,  which  he  brought 
to  Colusa  county  in  1857.  The  journey  was  attended  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty  on  account  of  Indian  depredations. 
Mr.  McVay's  farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  is 
located  thirteen  miles  from  the  county  seat,  fourteen  mUesfr^m 
amilroad,butonly  two  mUcs  from  church  and  school.  The 
ranch  is  half  timbered,  but  yields  good  crops,  prmcipally  o 
■     wheat  and  barley.     He  has  raised  quite  a  number  of  hogs,  aoid 

owns  about  fifty  head  of  horses. 

In  1803,  Mr.  McYay  married  Mrs,  A.  M.  Nelson,  a  nat.ve  of 
Virginia,  His  eldest  ehUd,  Thomas  0.  McVay,  is  dea  .  The 
names  o£  those  Uving  are  Joseph  E.,  Charlie  B.,  and  Nelhe  V. 

H^n.  C,  N..so.isoneof  the  PJ"-;^^^''"^ 
Sacramento  Valley.      In  company  with   mcvay       y 


great  many  cattle  on  the  plains.  They  also  raised  fine  torses. 
His  residence  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
river  from  which  is  often  seen  the  "  Varuna  "  and  other  steamers 
towing  barges  loaded  with  wheat  to  market.  His  house  is  a 
large  two-story  one  with  verandas,  from  which  fine  views  of 
the  surrounding  country  are  obtained.  The  place  is  well  fenced 
and  supplied  with  outbuildings  and  windmill.  On  the  place, 
scattered  about,  are  some  fine  native  trees,  which  add  to  the 
attractions.  The  soil  is  of  the  richest  in  all  California.  No- 
where has  nature  provided  more  exbaustless  resources  for 
wealth  than  in  the  lands  along  the  river  banks  of  this  locality. 

Dr.  a.  Lull  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  Wind- 
sor   county,   town    of    Hartland.       Born  in   1811,    Captain 
Timothy  Lull,  his  grandfather,  commissioned  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  father  of  ten  children,  seven  sons  and 
tliree  daughters.      His  father,  Titus  Lull,   was  the  youngest. 
His  uncle,  Jessie  Lull,  and  father  of  Louis  R.  Lull,  of  San 
Francisco,  was  Colonel  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
saw  some  hard  fighting,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Bridgewater, 
where  the  Eleventh  Regiment  was  cut  do^vn  to  fourteen,  either 
killed  or  wounded.      At  nmeteen  years  of  age,  commenced  the 
study  of  medicme  with  Drs.   Hall   and  Phelps  of  Windsor; 
attended  three  coui-ses  of  lectures,  one  at  Dartmouth,  one  at 
Castletown,  and  one  at  Woodstock,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  with  Dr.  Gallop  and  Professor  W.  Parker  of  New  York 
city.      After  receiving  his  diploma  he  located  in  Canastota, 
Madison  county. .   Here  he  met  with  a  strong  competitor,  Dr. 
Thomas  Spencer,   a  brother   of  the  great  lawyer,  Joshua  A. 
Spencer,  of  TJtica,  N.  Y.      This  was  in  the  year  1832,  the 
year  the  great  epidemic,  Asiatic  cholera,  made  its  first  appear 
ance.      We  will  here  mention  a  httle  incident  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  his  practice.    A  man  of  middle  age  was  taken 
with  the  cholera.      Dr.   Spencer,  another  physician,  and  the 
subject  of   this   sketch  were  called  to  see  him.     It  was  weU 
understood   that  the   intemperate   were   sure  victims  to  the 
disease.     Theyfound  the  patient  in  bed  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
complaint.     They  inquu-ed  of  him  what  he  was  taking;    he 
pointed  his  finger  to  a  bottle  which  stood  on  the  stand,  two- 
thirds  full  of  brandy.     After  consulting  together  a  few  minutes, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  of  much  use  to  try 
to  do  anything  for  him,  but  told  him  to  contmue  the  brandy, 
one  of  the  party  reraarkmg  that  "bottle  and  all  would  not  save 
him."     But,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  heard  in  a  few  days 
that  he  had  survived  the  attack. 

In  the  year  1835,  Dr.  Lull  took  a  trip  through  the  Southern 
States.  In  1830,  he  left  Ne^v  York  for  the  West  again.  Went 
to  Buffalo,  there  took  the  steamer  for  Milwaukee;  was  abouT 
six  days  making  the  trip.  At  that  time  Milwaukee  contained 
about  2  000  inhabitants.  He  remained  here  a  few  days,  then 
staited  for  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State ;  he  was  five  days 
gomg  the  eighty  miles.     There  were  no  conveyances,  only  by 
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eh^ce,  and  wont  part  oJ  the  way  in  a  two-hoi-se  wagon,  par 
in  a  smaU  boat,  and  the  last  thhty  mUes  on  horse  hack.    Met 
a  n>an  c«Tymg  the  mail  bags  on  foot.     Found  bnt  a  few 
families  in  Madison,  but  a  great  many  men,  meohamcs  eto^,  at 
work  on  the  capitol  building.      This  was  in  Mareh,  1839. 
Found  the  Indian  trails  as  fresh  as  ever,  but  the  loeat.on  for  a 
town  or -city  surpa^d  anything  and  everything  imagmable 
^thin  the  state  of  nature,  situated  as  it  was.  between  two 
beautiful  lakes.     The  capitol  buUding  was  completed  m  he 
November  following,  and  the  first  Legislature  met  there  on  the 
3d  of  December,  1839.      Wisconsin  was  a  temtory  at  that 
time.    He  hung  out  his  shingle  and  opened  a  small  drug  store. 
He  was  "monarch"  of  the  profes.sion  for  forty  or  fifty  mdes 
either  way.    Durmg  this  time  the  great  Lake  Superior  copper 
n,ines  were  first  broached  by  gentlemen  from  New  York  city 
Geo.  Doty,  in  organising  his  military  staff,  tendered  Dr.  LuU 
the  office  of  Surgeon-General,  which  office  he  accepted     In 
1842,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  War  Department  to  attend 
to  medical  duties  at  Fort  Atkmson,  Iowa.    He  remained  here 
during  the  Merican  war,  and  in  1818  returned  to  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

In  1850   he  started  for  California,  and  arrived  September 
23    and  made  Nevada  City  the  first  stopping  place.     He 
remained  in  the  mines  a  year  and  a  half.     The  last  mining  was 
on  Feather  river.     WhUe  waiting  for  the  water  to  fall,  l^sq- 
Piatt  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch   concluded  to  secui^  some 
good  land  to  settle  on.  and  started  for  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
They  found  the  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Princeton,  to  meet  their  expec- 
taUons     This  was  about  the  15th  of  AprU.  1852,    They  crossed 
the  river  in  some  way,  and  found  two  famiUes  livmg  there  one 
by  the  name  of  Steward,  the  other  John  Helphenstme.    They 
returned,  and  in  July  the  water  had  fallen  so  that  they  could 
work  their  claims;   and  by  the  14th  of  November  took  out 
about  S15.000.     They  then  returned  to  their  ranches,  and  on 
the  first  of  January.  1853,  Dr.  Lull  started  back  East  by  water. 
■  In  the  spring  of  1853.  he  left  Madison  for  CaHorma  with 
his  family.    Crossed  the  plains  again,  and  arrived  at  his  ranch 
October  20th  and  commenced  work  on  his  ranch  ;   raised  stock 
and  practiced  medicine.    They  had  to  go  to  Colusa  for  their 
mail  matter. 

HOW  PRINCETON  WAS    NAMED. 

In  1854.  the  stages  were  making  daUy  trips  from  Colusa  to 
Red  Bluff.  Dr.  Lull  thought  he  would  try  and  get  a  postoffice 
estabhshed.  and  accordingly  drew  up  a  petition,  obtained  about 
fifty  signers,  went  to  Colusa  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Vincent, 
the  postmaster,  in  two  months  got  the  office  established.  He 
inserted  the  name  Princeton  in  the  petition,  and  the  depart- 
ment adopted  it.  The  first  postmaster  was  a  Mr.  Arnet.  At 
this  time  they  had  no  store.  Dr.  Lull  mduced  Mr.  Henry 
Yansyde  to  open  one.     After  a  year  or  so  Mi-.  Arnet  resigned. 


Mr  Helphenstinehad  bought  out  Mr.  Vansycle  in  thestore,  and 

ur.  uuii  saw  thinct  was  to 

the  river,  and  bought  a  ferry  boat.     The  next         g 

■-,     1  M  «,,+    flTid  bv  the  assistance  of  Hon.  Win  b. 
h„e  roads  '^^  »^  "^^^'j  ^,,  ,  ,„ad  laid  out  on  the 

T-d  7tre  rivfrS  due'east  to  Marysville,  and  on 
"s  et.Xa-wesftowards  the  _  Coast  Kange^  In 
mZe  kept  the  store  in  Princeton,  and  in  186  sold  out  and 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  kept  a  drug  store.  ^ 

r  186.5,  he  returned  to  Colusa  county.  H.s  residence  is 
near  Butte  City,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacraniento  rrver,  «x 
miles  above  Princeton,  twenty  miles  from  the  county  seat  and 
Mteen miles fromBigg's Station.  Dr.LuUh^  9  0  acresof  land^ 
«0  in  the  ranch  he  resides  on  and  620  on  Butle  creek,  lo>own 
as  Oak  Leaf  Island  ranch.  The  quality  of  the  land  of  bo  h 
places  is  probably  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  State,  and  plenty 
of  timber  and  good  water.  The  yield  of  gram  -s  wenty-five 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  They  have  a  good  school  house  one 
mile  from  them. 

Dr  Lull  was  married  in  1842  to  Maxia  Lousia  Morrison, 
daughter  of  James  Morrison  of  Madison.  Wisconsin.  Has  four 
children,  named  Maria  A..  Susan  H.,  James  D.  and  Carolena 
L  The  youngest.  Maria,  married  J.  W.  Piatt,  a  lawyer  by 
profession  and  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  died  six  years 
ago  Mrs  Piatt  resides  in  San  Jose  with  her  two  daughtei-s. 
Susan  H.  married  U.  S.  Nye  of  this  county,  and  resides  on  their 
ranch  thirteen  miles  from  the  Willows. 


Silas  S.  STOCKWELL.-In  early  life  he  was  a  farmer;  started 
from  Vermont  and  New  York  April  1,  1866.  for  Califorma. 
His  trip  was  quite  pleasant,  a^d  health  good.  He  resided  m 
Siei-ra  county  eight  months,  and  was  a  teamster  five  years 
in  Marysville;  coming  to  Colusa  county  m  1873,  engaging  m 
farmmg  on  eight  hundred  acres,  located  twenty  mUes  from  the 
county  seat,  twelve  miles  from  a  railroad,  five  miles  from 
school  and  church.  He  raises  annually  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  on  his  superior  land. 

Mr.  Stockwell  was  born  m  Chittenden  county,  Vermont, 

March  16,  1845. 

HuLBEBT  WniGHT,  hom  March  23,  1837,  in  Alleghany 
county,  New  York.  In  the  faU  of  1837,  his  parents,  Ebenezer 
and  Electa,  went  to  Illinois  by  way  of  the  lakes,  vm  Bufialo 
and  Chicago,  settling  in  De  Kalb  county,  being  among  the  first 
emigrants 'to  that  part  of  the  State.  His  father  stUl  lives  in 
that  county,  his  mother  having  died  m  1862.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  six  sons  and  six  daughters;  Mr.  Hulhert  Wright  being 
the  oldest  son,  but  havmg  an  older  sister.  His  father  is  a 
farmer,  carpenter  and  joiner. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Wright  enlisted  in  the  Seventeenth  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry,  for  three  years  during  the  war,  and 
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■was  mustered  out  with  regiment  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
on  the  18th  of  Decemher,  1865,  at  that  time  being  a  nou-com- 
inissioned  officer  in  the  regiment.  Two  of  his  brothers  also 
served  in  the  wai'. 

Mr.  "Wright  and  his  family  removed  to  Story  county,  Iowa, 
in  1868,  and  two  and  a  half  years  later  removed  to  Union 
county,  Iowa,  leaving  the  latter  place  April  7,  1875,  for  Cali- 
fornia by  rail,  arriving  ia  Marysville  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month ;  thence  to  Colusa  county  by  wagon,  where  he  continues 
to  reside.    He  engaged  in  farming,  first  on  shares,  on  rather  a 
limited  scale,  but  so  successfully  that  m  three  years  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  acres  of  as 
good  farming  land  as  could  be  desired.    He  may  justly  feel 
proud  at  his  success,  as  he  had  a  family,  a  wife  and  four 
children,  with  a  capital  of  forty-five  dollars  when  he  an-ived  m 
the  State.     His  farm  is  four  and  a  half  miles  due  east  of  Butte 
City,  on  the  county  road;  three  and  a  half  miles  from  school, 
and  five  miles  from  church.    The  soil  of  his  farm  is  adobe  and 
river  land  mixed,  as  it  is  between  the  Sacramento  river  and 
Butte  creek.     The  farm  has  been  under  cultivation  but  three 
years,  yielding  on  an  average  twenty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.     Owns  four  to  six  horses,  one  cow  and  five  hogs. 

He  was  maiTied  in  1858,  to  Miss  Susan  Carr,  a  native  of 
Cattaraugus  county,  New  York.  ChUdrens'  names:  Ebin  Bell. 
Lydia  Ann  (deceased),  Robei-t  M.,  Ada  Dell.  Hulbert  R,  and 
Sidney  J. 

P  Stone  has  a  neat  and  pleasant  place  in  Union  township, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento,  not  far  from  the  river.  The 
land  is  of  the  hest  quality,  producing  good  crops  amrually 
His  residence  and  ontbnUdings  are  enclosed  by  substantial 
fences.  From  the  veranda,  which  extends  aromrd  the  residence, 
are  several  pretty  views,  among  them  "  The  Buttes  "  rising  out 
of  the  level  country;  while  in  an  opposite  drreotion  are  the 
swelling  hills  of  the  coast  range. 

Generally,  the  great  plain  is  treeless,  but  wherever  trees  have 
wT.lanti  either  ornamental,  forest  or  fruit,  they  grow  well, 
SI^;:!:  that  at  some  future  ^ay  ^hey  will  become 
I  plentiful  as  to  add  an  important  feature  to  the  landscape  and 
W  f"  al  inBuence  upon  the  climate.  The  country  rs  teo 
^If  rich  fruit  to  he  grown,hut  tree,  and  "--?'-- 
and  there  will  soon  -  -— llnr'rh::^^^- 

:ryrr:frp:ii-eitoneofth.mostpros- 

perous  and  pleasant  sections  of  the  State. 

Princeton-West  SIDE  OF  RIVER. 


and  more  wheat  has  been  shipped  from  here  some  years  than 
from  any  one  point  on  the  Sacramento  river.    The  business 
of  the  town  is,  a  store  of  general  merchandise,  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, groceries,  etc.,  also  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
of  all  kinds,  a  large  warehouse,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  ten 
thousand   tons,  lumber  yard,  saddlery   and  harness,  a  meat 
market,   and  Princeton  hotel,  W.  F.  Carroll,  proprietor,  and 
other  business  houses,  residences,  school  and  church.     There  is 
a  ferry  across  the  river  here.     The  Princeton  flouring  mill  is 
run  by  steam  power,  has  one-run  of  stones,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  thirty  barrels  in  twelve  hours,     The  M.  E.  Church  South 
have  a  very  nice  edifice.    They  have  a  new  school  house,  which 
cost  some  four  thousand  dollars,  which  is  a  credit  to  any  little 
town. 

It  is  situated  fourteen  miles  north  of  Colusa,  and  on  daily 
stage  route  from  OMco  to  Colusa. 


ThiswasaverythrivUignttlevUla^a-^^— :;; 
the  midst  of  a  nne  agricultural  ''^^iJ^^^  j„,  ,,,„,„, 
the  ptoins  west  of  here  is  brought  to  this  p. 


M.  E.  CHnRCH  South,  ahd  Maevin  Chapel,  are  situated, 
one  at  Princeton,  heretofore  noticed,  and  the  other  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river.  Services  are  held  in  each  place  twice  a 
month.  Divine  service  was  first  held  in  1867,  but  no  organiza- 
tion took  place  until  1808. 

The  &st  officers  were  Eev.  J.  G.  Shelton,  Pastor;  E. 
McDaniel,  L.  H.  Helphensline  and  Mayberry  Davis  as  Trustees. 
The  first  members  were  the  above  three  persons  and  their 
wives  who  still  continue  active  in  mamtainmg  the  society  and 
church  There  are  now  about  forty  members.  The  present 
officers  are  L,H.Helphenstine,  M.  Davis,  E.  McDaniel,  John 
WUes,  E.  E.  Smith  and  S.  Handle. 

John  Boggs  of  Colusa,  is  the  terse  description  of  one  of  the 
leadmE   men   of    the    leading   wheat  growing  county  of  the 
State.      It  is  asynonyme  of    energy,  enterprise,  P«-^ 
business    integrity,    large-hearted    generosrty    and  loyaJty  to 
fciendship.      Strike  out  the  name  of   John  Boggs  from  the 
r.t  of  Colusa  county,   and   yon  strike    out   Hamlet  from 
tire    masterpiece  of    Shakespeare.      Most    places    have    cer- 
tain names  inseparably  connected  with  then-  growth  and  hrs- 
t„„.  names  that  give  character,  tone,  reputation;   that    axe 
tnken  as  tvpes  of  the  better  developed  civilization  of  the  people; 
„.mes  that  are  mentioned  naturally  and  instinctively  when  any 
important  movement  in  the  county  is  to  be  made ;  when  reha^ 
Ue  information  as  to  its  resources  is  desired;  when  represent- 
ative men  are  to  be  sought  out  for  any  purpose ;  such  a  name 
Tthat  of  Jolm  Boggs.     He  is  a  farmer  and  stock-grower,  ^ 
tl  bead,  Uberal  and  better   sense  of  these  terms;  he  is  one 
who  ennobles  himseH  by  exalting  his  calling;  his  examp^  rs  a 
To^tant  incentive  to  better  farming,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
Methodical,  uninteUigent,  carele.  system  too  commonly  pre- 
vaUiirevery  where  in  the  State.      He  does  not  mme  his  farm 
"Ir  view  to  exhaust  its  riches  and  go  elsewhere  to  spend 
;  m  asseemstobetheambitionof  manylargeranchei.;hed,e3 
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not   content  himself    with   simple   existence    while    farming, 
expecting  his  real  happinass  to  begin  when  he  gets  away  to 
other  scenes;  he  does  not  find  his  highest  ^aspiration  gratified 
by  adding  acres  t«  acres  while  adding  nothing  to  the  comforts 
and  refinements  of  his  home  sun-oundings;  but  he  is  a  farmer 
full  of  zeal  and  pride  in  his  calling,  as  Clay  was  proud  and 
zealous  in  his  calUng  of    politician  and  statesman;  a,s  Rufus 
Choate  was  proud  and  zealous  a^  a  lawyer;  as  Stewart  was 
proud  and  zealous  as  merchant ;  as  Morse  was  proud  and  zealous 
as  inventor.  Who  shall  say  which  is  the  higher  calling  and  the 
nobler  pursuit?   Doubtless  some  of  these  callings  are  more  far 
reaching  in  influence  upon  the  world  than  that  of  a   single 
farmer,  but  what  would  it  be  if  the  farming  prof ession  could  be 
made  to  take  its  higher  position,  and  all  farmers  would  reahze 
their  power,  influence  upon,  and  importance  to  the  -n'orld,  and 
■would  act  upon  that  theory?     The  products  of  the  earth  are 
the  sources  of  our  wealth,  and  they  who  plant  or  reap,  may,  if 
they  wish,  make  themselves  the  world's  rulers.   * 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Robert  "W.  Boggs 
and  Abbie  OaiT,  and  was  born  at  Potosi,  Missouri,  seventy-five 
miles  south  'pi  St.  Louis,  on  the  2d  day  of  July.  1829.    His 
father  was  one  of  the  first  corporators  and  owners  of  the  Iron 
Mountain,  not  far  from  that  town,  and  which'  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  iron  deposits  in  the  world,  and  a 
source  of    unbounded   wealth.     He   was  also  connected  witli 
other  u'on  works  in  the  early  history  of  iron  in  Missouri.      In 
1840,  he  moved  from  Potosi  to  Howard  county,  Missouri,  while 
John  was  a  boy,  and  there  engaged  extensively  in  hemp  and 
tobacco-raising,  and  trading  with  the  South.     John  had  the 
advantages   of  a   good   English  education,    and   attended  the 
college  at  Fayette,  where  he  could  have  remained  and  com- 
pleted his  collegiate  course,  but  like  many  restless  spirits  of  that 
day,  he  yielded  to  the  charm  of  a  free  life  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered gold-fields  of  California.     The    writer's  observation  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  Coast,  has  prepared  him  to  look  for  a  man  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  when  he  meets  one  :  they  are  not 
all  saints,  indeed  few  of  them  are  saintly,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
strong  characters  and  made  of  stufl'that  leads  them  to  the  front 
of  enterprise ;  makes  them  active  in  all  prominent  aflairs  and 
in  their  own  business ;  or  else  takes  them  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— to  the  bad!  As  a  rule,  the  "  forty-nmer"  is  a  fine  type  of 
a  man,  or  fine  specimen  of  a  vagabond;  he  is  not  likely  to  halt 
half-way,  and  settle  down  into  mediocrity  in  anything. 

John  threw  down  his  text-books  and  with  a  party  of  young 
men  departed  for  the  Pacific.  April  9,  1849.  Among  his  com- 
panions were  General  John  B.  Clark,  now  member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri;  John  C.  Crigler,  a  prominent  merchant  and 
public  man  of  Lake  county;  James  A.  Douglass,  formerly 
Sheriff  oE  Yolo  county;  Laban  Scarce,  now  a  large  and  success- 
ful farmer  of  Colusa  county,  and  P..  A.  Basket  of  Oregon. 
What  a  flood  of  memories  must  rush  over  these  "forty-niners" 
when  they  look  hack  to  those  early  days ;  what  a  panorama 


a  birds'  eye  view  of  those  great  plains  and  mountain  steeps 
would  present  if  we  could  see  them  now  as  then;  those 
straggling,  eager,  expectant,  almost  reckless  souls,  as  they 
braved  heat,  cold,  starvation,  massacre,  for  asight  of  thisprom- 
isedland.  One  is  reminded  of  the  glowing  pictures  of  Prescott 
in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  not  perhaps  explam- 
able.  but  the  glamour  of  romance  makes  the  lat^r  generations 
instinctively  stand  aside  for  the  "forty-niner,'*  as  we  can  pic- 
ture the  citizens  of  Madrid  gazing  upon  the  returning  soldiers  of 

Pizarro. 

This  party  came  the  Carson  river  route  and  through  Weaver- 
ville,  the  first  mining  camp  on  the  old  road,  now  El  Dorado 
county.  Most  of  the  company  stopped  at  Hangtown  and  went 
to  mming.  This  town  is  now  called  Placerville.  It  is  curious 
and  a  trifle  comical  to  see  the  nomenclature  of  '49  and  '50. 
giving  way  to  more  civilized  dasignations.  One  is  reminded 
o£  Moore's  satire  on  Washington  city,  when  speaking  of  a 
creek  that  crosses  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  front  of  the 
Capitol,  he  says : 

"  What  was  Goose  creek  once,  is  Tiber  now." 
Still  what  hope  would  the  Hon.  Mr.  Snooks  have  for  fame 
if  he  registered  m  Congress  from  Whiskytown,  Hangtown, 
Helltown  and  the  like.  The  logic  of  the  names  would  inevi- 
tably point  out  his  career  and  destiny — whisky— hang— hell. 
By  all  means  let  us  get  rid  of  these  barbarous  names. 

YoungBoggs  andClark  went  on  to  thetown.  of  Sacramento  and 
camped  under  trees  where  the  heart  of  the  city  now  is,  with  the 
sum  total  of  "six-bits"  in  their  pockets,  about  August  20, 
1849.    They  were  not  to  he  idle,  and  next  day  applied  for  and 
»ot  work  with  the  surveyor  who  was  laying  off  the  city,  and 
continued  to  work  with  him  until  they  got  a  little  stake, 
when  they  got  a  pack  animal,  returned  to  their  friends  at 
Hangtown,  and  mined  with  moderate  success  until  the  spring 
of  1850.     Clark  then  went  to  the  so-called  Readmg  diggings, 
now  Shasta  county,  and  Boggs  went  to  the  point  where  the 
town  of  Nevada  now  is,  arriving  in  March,  1850.    Here  he 
engaged  in  packing  from  Nevada  city  to  a  little  camp  called 
Washmgton,  on  South  Yuba.     He  got  one  dollar  a  pound  for" 
packing  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.     There  was  much  excite- 
ment about  the  Yuba  river  mines;   everybody  was  wild  over 
them,  and  would  pay  any  price  for  any  thing  so  they  could 
mine  and    not   be  diverted   from   the   hunt   for   gold.     Here 
he  remained  until  July,  having  in  that  time  accumulated  several 
thousand   dollars.     Heaving   of  the   large   emigi-ation    coming 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  learning  of  the  fine  grazmg  lands 
in  Yolo  county,  he  put  this  and   that  together  to  work  out  a 
stock  speculation — thus  showing  his  bent  to  be  the  farm  and 
stock.     In  July  1850,  he  left  the  mountajna  and  went  to  the 
valley  to  hunt  a  stock  ranch,  and  found  what  he  wanted  on 
Cache  creek,  in  Yolo  county,  three  miles  above  where  the  town 
of  Cacheville  is  now  located.    Here  he  settled,  put  up  a  slianty, 
staked  out  hia  premises,  and  returned  to  Hangtown  to  intercept 
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the  emigrants  as  they  came  in.  He  bought  their  broken-down 
and  exhausted  horses  and  mules;  took  supplies  to  them- 
returned  with  his  purchases  to  the  ranch  and  put  them  on 
fresh  rich  feed  to  recruit.  The  emigrants  were  anxious  to  get 
to  work  mining,  and  equally  glad  to  dispose  of  their  now  use- 
less outfit.  These  horses]  and  mules  had  to  be  moved  slowly, 
and  with  great  care,  and  guarded  at  night,  to  keep  them  from 
straying  off  and  losing  themselves  in  canons. 

By  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  had  accumulated  over  four  hun- 
dred head  of  horses  and  mules.  These  he  kept  until  the 
next  spring  on  the  fine  feed  and  wild  grasses  that  abounded  in 
those  days  in  all  this  valley  coimtry,  and  was  able  to  sell  at 
S200  per  head  the  recruited  animals  which  had  cost  him  less 
than  §20  per  head.  Here  he  continued  trading  in  stock  until 
the  fall  of  1855  when  he  came  to  Colusa  county  with  a  view 
of  changing  his  location.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
country,  and  saw  a  large  scope  of  lands  that  he  thought  must 
make  a  foundation  for  a  populous  and  wealthy  county,  and  at 
once  returned  and  brought  back  with  him  all  his  stock.  He 
bought  six  thousand  acres  of  the  Larkin  children's  grant, 
which  includes  his  present  home  place,  and  which  he  has 
developed  into  a  country  seat,  a  home,  a  farm,  illustrating  in 
the  higher  sense  the  meaning  of  a  country  life. 

This  place  has  been,  is,  and  probably  durmg  his  life  time  will 
be,  the  pivotal  point  of  all  his  operations,  the  fortress  into  which 
he  will  take  refuge,  the  one  place  that  will  be  in  name,  and  in 
fact  is,  his  home. 

About  1868-9  he  began  to  purchase  lands  for  speculation. 
He  bought  a  lot  of  the  hill  lands  for  gi-azing,  the  McMillan 
pkice  for  farming,  and  continued  to  add  to  his  broad  acres  until 
his  purchases  in  Colusa  county  reached  probably  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  acres. 

Of  these,  he  sold  off  from  time  to  time,  and  now  owns  m  the 
county  over  twenty  thousand  acres.  His  land  operations  also 
extend  to  Tehama  county,  where  he  began  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Grayson  and  Rawson  ranch,  one  of  the  earliest  settled 
places  in  the  biU  lands;  he  bought  in  that  vicinity  also  largely 
of  the  Central  Pacific  RaUroad  Company,  and  now  owns  about 
thirty  thousand  acres  there,  nearly  all  in  a  solid  body.  These 
are  rolling  adobe  lands  which  hia  foresight  saw  were  destmed 
to  be  wheat  growing,  agricultural  lands,  and  not  to  be  confined 
as  was  generally  supposed  to  grazing;  this  is  a  fact  bemg  demon- 
strated. By  the  time  the  raUroad  is  pushed  from  Willows  to 
Red  Blufl;  many  thousand  acres  now  ranged  over  by  sheep  will 
be  plowed  and  sowed  to  wheat. 

In  FaU  River  valley  he  owns  a  tract  of  thirteen  thousand 
acres  with  A.  D.  Moore  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  .  part  o^- 
of  a  land  grar*  of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  m  Oregon^ 
With  aJ  these  land  operations,  he  began  and  earned  on  from 
1868  wool  growing  extensively,  and  now  owns  about  forty 
thousand  heS  of  sheep.  He  has  bred  and  -P-^  ;  ^^^ 
many  fine  horBCs,  and  ha.  kept  a  stock  of  finely  bred  ammals. 


which  he  has  raised  and  sold  into  Oregon,  Washington  Terri- 
tory and  British  Columbia. 

A  man  of  great  activity  and  public  enterprise,  alwaj^  inter- 
ested in  what  concerned  his  neighbors,  and  always  ready  to  do 
them  a  kindly  service,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  left  to  the  pur- 
suit of  his  own  affairs,  without  being  called  to  some  public  duty. 
Any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Boggs  well,  would  select  him  as  pecul- 
iarly constituted  for  public  affairs,  and  as  having  the  elements 
of  popularity  attractive  to  the  people;  but  while  he  might  have 
traveled  the  devious  paths  of  a  public  man  with  success,  he 
chose  rather  the  quieter  and  more  independent  life  of  an  active 
man  of  busineKS.  He  has  served,  however,  as  Supervisor  of  his 
county  for  nine  years,  from  1857  to  1866.  and  for  four  years, 
from  1871  to  1875,  in  the  State  Legislature  as  joint  Senator  for 
Colusa  and  Tehama  counties.  His  business  experience  and  _ 
knowledge  of  affairs  made  him  a  useful  ofBcer  to  the  county  in 
both  these  capacities. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  the  governing  power  of  the 
county,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  fair  test  of  a  citizen's  usefulness  and  popularity, 
that  he  should  so  long  remain  in  such  a  position,  and  leave  it  as 
Mr.  Boffgs  did  at  his  own  instance  and  not  by  the  desire  of  hia 
constituents. 

He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Irwin  as  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Napa  Insane  Asylum,  and  has  often  been  solicited  by  his 
party  to  stand  for  State  offices,  but  has  steadily  declined  to  be 
drawn  from  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  his  choice. 

He  was  a  corporator  of  the  Colusa  County  Bank,  and  has 
been  a  director  from  its  inception  and  a  large  stockholder.  As  a 
financial  enterprise  this  bank  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  State. 
In  1875  he  became  lessee  of  General  Beale's  famous  Tejon 
ranch  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  in  Kern  and  Los  Angeles 
counties.  On  it  ware  over  twelve  thousand  head  of  cattle  and 
fifty  thousand  head  of  sheep;  a  piincipality  of  itself,  but  his 
otherwise  extensive  business  obliged  hun  to  give  up  the  lease, 
and  the  property  is  again  in  General  Beale's  bands. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  of  the  county  m  urg- 
incr  and  hastening  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system  to  the 
county,  and  although  he  ships  largely  by  boat,  his  influence 
with  the  raih-oad  officers  is  deservedly  gi-eat,  and  he  is  often 
called  upon  by  the  people  to  mtercede  with  the  company  m 

their  behalf. 

In  politics  Mr.  Boggs  is  a  democrat  of  the  advanced  school. 
With  strong  party  predilections,  he  is  not  bhnd  to  its  faults  nor 
too  hide-bound  to  admit  them. 

With  a  manly  charity  for  the  opmiona  of  others,  and  a  noble 
toleration  of  other's  views,  he  nevertheless  lacks  not  the  courage 
to  form  and  express  opinions  of  his  own.  As  a  public  speaker  he 
is  pem.asive  and  convincmg.  He  has  a  hearty,  open,  confiding 
nature  and  simply  storms  the  very  citaxlel  of  one's  affections 
and  confidence,  destroying  the  power  of  resistance,  and  aJl  with-, 
out  an  appai-ent  effort  on  his  part. 
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In  religion  he  belong,  to  the  yetnndeflned  unclassified  Bohool 
of  chnrchmen  without  a  ohuroh;   of  religionists  yathout 
relipon;  of  worsHper.  without  a  form  of  worship;  of  bel>eyers 

■without  a  creed. 

He  iB  one  of  the  few  men  the  writer  has  met,  who  cm  on 
occasion  swear  like  a  pirate  and  not  appear  to  be  profane^ 
Without  a  single  particle  of  sanctimoniousness  he  ha.  the 
religion  at  heaxt  of  a  Melancthon;  while  it  would  pu^le  him 
to  ripeat  the  sermon  on  the  mount  or  the  ten  commandment, 
or  possibly  the  Lord's  prayer,  he  would  travel  on  foot  over  the 
Sierras  in  winter  to  serve  a  friend,  and  he  daily  does  many  of 
those  things  which  we  are  commanded  to  do,  ar>d  leaves  undone 
many  of  those  things  which  we  are  forbidden  to  do;  while  h^ 
tree,  open,  and  necessarily  somewhat  secluded  life  keeps  hm 
away  from  the  church,  he  finds  daily  opportunity  to  illustrate 
practicaUy  those  great  vfctues  which  the  church  is  formed  to 

inculcate. 

In  1870  he  married  Miss  Shackleford.  a  native  of  Georgia, 
who  has  borne  him  three  chUdren.  and  who  shares  with  him  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  life,  its  triumphs  and  its  trials.     With  a  pro- 
per delicacy  let  me  make  a  passing  acknowledgment  of  the 
teroiem  of  a  lady  who  without  murmur  or  reproach  wiU  give 
up  troops  of  friends,  church  associations,  relatives,  congenial 
aurroundings,  for  a  destiny  at  least  problematical  on  a  Califor- 
nia ranch;  and   yet  in  such  is  the  futm-e  hope  of  the  country. 
The  home  of  this  famUy  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento, 
in  a  commodious  dweUing.  surrounded  by  fertile  acres,  enhanced 
by  the  arts  of  the  landscape  gardener,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  in  the  State.    Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boggs  have  the 
Southern  warmth  of  hospitaUty,  with  the  results  of  Northern 
experience  engrafted.     It  is  one  of  the  few  ranch  homes  m  this 
State  that  one  wiU  travel  a  hundred  mUes  out  of  his  way  to 

.  . ,  N.  P.  C. 

VlBlt. 

Thomas  C.  Hubeaud,  bom  in  Haddam,  Connecticut,  1827; 
parents'  nam&s,  Sylvester  and  Clarissa  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  hved  in  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  before  coming  to  California.  In  company  with 
fifty-four  men  he  sailed  from  New  Haven,  January  24th,  1849. 
in  the  "  Montague,"  a  fore-and-aft  schooner,  which  was  loaded 
with  three  years  provisions  and  various  mining  implements. 
They  doubled  the  Cape  Horn,  and  landed  in  San  Francisco 
June  27,  184-9. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Hubbard  mmed  at  Cordua  bar  on  Yuba 
river.  Rose  bar  and  Downieville.  and  in  1860  went  into  sheep 
and  cattie  raising  above  Marysville.  In  December.  1862,  he 
removed  to  Colusa  county,  engagmg  in  farming,  stock  raismg 
and  carpentermg,  size  of  his  farm  bemg  three  thousand  acres, 
which  is  used  for  purposes  of  grazmg  and  wheat  raising. 
There  is  stock  enough  for  farm  use. 

Mr.   Hubbard's  property   is  three   miles  from   church  and 
school  and  the  town  of  Princeton,  twelve  miles  from  railroad, 


one-half  mUe  from  water  communication  ou  the  Sacramento 

--  and  eleven  -^^^7  ^^^^ ^^^  ,    She  is  a  native 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  J .  ii-  -tweeny  m 
New  Jersey.    Have  two  children,  Willie  a^d  May. 


L.  H.  HELPHi^STXNK  was  horn  in  Fleming  county,  Kentuc^^ 
May  4    1813,  married  Margaret  Padan  September  1,  1839. 
71  eight  chUdren  bom  to  them,  only  three  of  whom  are  now 
S     Came  across  the  plains  in  1852.  aad  reached  the  pl^ 
whefe  he  now  resides  August  26.  of  the  same  year.    Like 
everybody  else  who  settled  along  the  road  at  that  da^  he  kep 
a  hoLl,  but  soon  began  to  raise  stock,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  county  to  begin  farming  operations.    The  land  upon 
which  he  settled,  three  miles  below  Princeton,  was  supposed  to 
be  government  land,  but  it  waa  soon  found  that  it  was  claimed 
under  a  Mexican  grant  by  the  chUdren  of  Thomas  P.  Larkm. 
In  1858,  Mr.  Helphinstine  purchased  half  a  mile  frontmg  on  the 
river  and  running  back  in  a  parallelogram  five  miles  and  a  half. 


WILLIAMS-^FOUNDER  AND  PEOPLK. 


The  flourishing  town  of  Williams,  named  ^^^l\^- 
WiUiams.  the  founder,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Northern 
railroad,  ten  miles  from  Colusa  on  the  river,  present  county 
seat,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  WlUows,  present  terminus  of 
the  railroad,  ten  miles  from  Arbuckle,  and  has  a  stretch  of 
country  forty  miles  io  the  west,  embracing  some  of  the  best 
valley  and  foot-hill  land  in  the  Sacramento  valley  for  gram 
raising  WUliams  is  about  four  years  old.  has  had  a  slow  but 
sure  and  steady  growth,  thereby  not  subject  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  an  over  development  and  too  rapid  growth. 

Nearly  all  branches  of  trade  are  represented  here.  They 
have  two  hotels,  two  general  merchandise,  one  clothing,  one 
hardware,  one  grocery,  one  stationery  and  notions,  one  drug, 
one  boot  and  shoe  store,  one  tinsmith,  two  mUlinery  and  dress- 
making establishments,  one  barber  shop,  three  blacksmith 
shops,  one  wagon  manufactory,  one  flouring  miU,  two  gram 
warehouses,  a  public  school  and  a  public  hall. 

The  Williams  Hotel  is  a  large  two-story  brick  structure 
(see  illustration),  well  ventilated  and  elegantly  furnished,  equal 
to  any  hotel  in  the  interior  of  California,  just  the  place  for 
comfort  and  rest.  Erected  by  W.  H.  Williams  in  1876,  at  a 
cost  of  S40,000. 

• 
The  Odd  Fellows'  Building  is  a  two-story  brick,  occupied 
by  the  general  merchandise  store  of  M.  Hyman  &  Co.,  below 
and  Odd  Fellows  hall  above.    It  was  erected  by  Messrs.  WiU- 
iams, Stoval  and  Ash,  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  S8,000. 
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The  flouring  mill  is  a  wooden  structure,  equipped  with  first- 
class  machinery,  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  Grmding 
capacity,  ninety  barrels  per  day.  Erected  in  1878,  by  Messrs. 
Stovall,  Williams,  Zumwalt,  Eakle  and  Stanly,  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000.  Stovall's  grain  warehouse  is  a  wooden  building,  sixhun- 
dred  by  sixty  feet,  storage'  nine  thousand  tons,  strong  and  sub- 
stantially built,  which,  together  with  the  scales,  office  and  outfit, 
was  erected  by  J,  C.  Stovall,  in  1876-78,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

The  two  livery  stables,  one  a  brick,  the  other  a  wooden 
building,  were  erected  in  .the  years  1876-77  respectively,  at  a 
cost  of  S5,000,  the  former  under  the  management  of  Miller  & 
Co.'s  stage  line,  the  latter  owned  by  Mr.  Long.  They  have  as 
many  nice  residences  as  would  be  expected  in  a  town  of  the 
size  and  age.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  that  of  Mr.  "WiUiams, 
erected  in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  310,000,  one  year  before  the  town 
was  laid  out.  This  fine  brick  buUduig  is  well  ventilated, 
elegantly  furnished  and  hghted  with  gas.     (See  illustration.) 

The  farming  community  generally  in  this  vicinity  is  m  a 
flourishing  condition— good  houses,  good  barns  and  good  feijces 
as  a  rule— with  the  greatest  average  of  wealthy  men  of  any 
vicinity  in  the  valley.    The  coast  mountains,  nine  miles  distant 
to  the  westl  are  diversified  by  numerous  fertUe  valleys,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  raismg  of  aU  kinds  of  California  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  weU  as  stock  and  grain.    They  have  gold 
and  quicksilver  mmes  and  mineral  springs,  chief  among  which 
are  the  Manzanita  and  Sherry,  gold,  and  the  Abbott,  Buckeye 
and  Destinell,   quicksilver  minea,   and  the  famous  Bartlett, 
Allen's  Cook's,  WUbur,  Foufs,  Hough  and  Sulphur  Springs, 
noted  throughout  the  State  for  theur  wondeiiul  curative  powers. 
Thousands  of    people  fi-equent  these  springs  every  year,  for 
pleasure  as  weU  asfor  bodily  infirmities.    Williams  is  the  distrib- 
uting point.     There  are  good  roads  over  the  mountains.    MiUer 
&  Co.'s  stage  Ime  runs  daUy  to  the  difi-erent  places  of  resort, 
and  three  times  daUy  to  Colusa.     Everybody  knows  the  Mdler 
brothers.    They  are  gentlemanly  and  reliable,  and  there  are  no 
better  stage  men  in  the  country.    There  are  intermediate  hotels 
along  th7route.  where  invalids  can  step  and  rest,  ch.ef  among 
whii  are  the  Perdue  House  in  LeesvUle.  and  Epperson  sin 
Bear  valley.    We  predict  a  bright  future  for  Wdhams.    The 
p^ple  are  confident,  wide-awake,  energetic,  and  have  prospered. 

W.  H.  W..U3,S,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Williams,  was 
bom  in  Dorchester  county,  Maryland    Aprd  7.  18  ^T^ 

family  consisted  of  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
oJ  this  sketeh  is  the  sixth  child,  having 

one  eHe.  hrothei-,  John  B.  ^^-^^r^ll  oM. 
his  h.oth.  at  Wii^m.  ^^2^'Z.y.  OHO,  seven  .iles. 
his  parents  emigrated  to  f  icKawaj.  His  father 

.J  Ci^cIeviUe,  and  re.ain^a  ^^^  ^  ,„. 
then  removed.his  .-esidence  to  Darby  ^^  ^^ 

DarbyviUe;  remained  there  -'■'  "^^;^;  „M„h  «=.  very 
with  his  parents  to  Fulton  county,  lUmois, 


thinly  settled  at  that  time,  having  to  go  twenty  five  miles  to 
mill.  He  finally  settled  in  the  town  of  Vermont,  in  the  same 
county,  and  engaged  in  farming. 

In  March,  1850,  he  started  to  California  with  three  men  and 
an  ox-team,   crossed   the   Missouri   river  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
thence  to  St.  Joe,  Missouri;  crossed  the  river  and  camped  there 
two  weeks,  waiting  for  grass  to  start.     Left  this  point  April 
23d,  traveled  west  to  the  Platte  river,  went  up  the  south  side  to 
Fort  Kearney,  and  continued  on  up  the  river  opposite  Grand 
Island.     Having  no   wood  to  cook  with,  Mr.   W.  and  three 
others  waded  over  to  Grand  Island  for  wood.     While  there, 
met  parties  who  had  crossed  from  the  north  side  for  the  same 
purpose.     They  reported  good  grass  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
After  Mr.  W.  and  hia  friends  returned  to  camp,  they  held  a 
consultation  that  evening,  and  decided  to  cross  to  the  north 
side.     They  soon  after  recrossed  to  the  south  side,  near  Fort 
Laramie.     This  ford  afterward  becauie  the  mam  traveled  route. 
Thence  thiough  the  Black  Hills  to  the  upper  crossing  of  Platte 
river.    Here  they  ferried  the  wagons  on  a  boat  and  swam  the 
cattle.    From   there  they  traveled  on  to  Carson  river,  then 
called  Kagtown,  where  they  left  their  cattle.     The  subject  of 
this  sketch  and  nme  men  started  for  the   golden  land,  with 
blankets  and  provisions  on  their  backs.    At  this  pomt  some  of 
the  company  remarked,  that  if  they  kept  up  with  them,  they 
would  have  to  walk  fifty  miles  a  day,  while  three  of  the  party 
-who   said  nothmg   about  theu"  prowess  as  walkers,  reached 
Ringgold  in  six  days,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.     The 
fast  walkers  arrived  on  the  ninth  day. 

Mr.  WiUiams  spent  about  four  months  prospecting  in  the 
mmes  mthout  much  success.  He  came  to  Sacramento,  Novem- 
ber 25, 1850,  and  worked  in  a  store  at  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month  untilJuly,  1851,  when  the  firm  sold  out.  Hethenbonght 
a  team  and  tried  teaming  about  a  year.  when,  in  August,  1852, 
he  bought  twenty-two  hogs,  for  which  he  paid  eleven  hundred 

dollars. 

He  made  a  trip  to  Colusa  in  August,  1851.  and  returned  to 
Colusa  county  in  1853,  and  settled  in  Spring  valley.  He  sowed 
a  small  crop  of  wheat  and  bariey  to  see  what  it  would  do.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  farming  on  the  plains.  In  1854  he 
«owed  wheat  and  barley  near  where  the  town  of  Williams  js 
located  and  raised  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  bushels  to  the 
acre  In  1856  he  raised  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  1862  he 
raised  seventy-five  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre.  These  are  the 
best  yields.  He  thinks  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  would 
U  nL  an  average.  He  went  into  the  sheep  hu^ess  m  1861, 
and  now  claims  to  have  the  best  Spanish  Merinos  in  the  county 
He  now  owns  seven  thousand  three  hundi-ed  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  thirty-five  hundred  acres  under  fence.  Is  located  ten 
^ut  from  county  seat.  Has  twenty  head  of  cattle  sixteen 
Tead  of  horses,  twenty  head  of  hogs  and  one  thousand  sheep 

■   1    ■      isRi    Miss   S    W.   Gary.     The  names  of 
He  maiTied.  m   1861,  Miss   (:>.  J 

their  chUdren  are.  Harriet.  May.  Laura.  Lulu  and  EUa. 
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H.  C.  Crowder,  M.  D,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
June  19,  1S46,  in  Springfield,  lUinois.  He  and  his  parents. 
Thomas  and  Mary  Crowder,  lived  on  a  farm  until  1862.  Dr. 
Crowder  enlisted  in  the  Tenth  Regiment  Illinois  Cavalry  bb  a 
private.  However,  he  served  three  years  as  hospital  steward. 
After  he  left  the  army  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  J.  M. 
West,  and  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College  February, 

1874.  ^    . 

Before  coming  to  GaUfornia  Dr.  Crowder  resided  m  Spring- 
field, niinois.  and  San  Jose,  Illinois,  leaving  the  latter  town  by 
rail  for  San  Francisco,  in  AprU,  1876,  and  arriving  at  his  desti- 
nation in  May  of  that  year.  From  San  Francisco  Dr.  Crowder 
-went  to  Bloomfield,  Sonoma  county,  and  remained  there  untU 
July  10,  1879,  when  he  removed  to  WiUiams,  Colusa  county, 
where  he  still  follows  his  profession. 

In  1878,  Dr.  Crowder  married  Miss  Bertie  Letold,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Sonoma  county.     She  is  a  native  of  Michigan. 

James  H.  Durham,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  bom  on 
October  24,  1813,  in  Green  county  Kentucky,  on  the  main  State 
road  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  Nashville,  Tennesee,  six 
mUes  south  of  Mulder's  Hill,  six  miles  west  of  CampbellsviUe, 
end  twelve  miles  from  Greensburg.  the  county  seat.     Several 
years  after  he  was  grown  Green  county  was  divided,  making 
two  counties  of  it,  and  the  place  where  Mr.  Durham  was  born 
and  raised  is  now  in  Taylor  county.      His  father,  born  August 
26, 1777,  and  his  mother,  born  March  1, 1782,  were  Vbrginians. 
They  were  married  April  23,  1801,  and  raised  a  family  of  five 
sons  and  two  daughters,  James  H.  Durham,  being  the  fourth 
BOB.    His  parents  came  to  Kentucky  in  about  1800,  and  lived 
on  the  place  of  their  first  settlement  until  their  death.      His 
father  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  mother  at  eighty.     They 
kept  tavern  or   entertainment  until   his  father's  death.     His 
father  was  a  heavy  tobacco  raiser,  a  raiser  of  fine  stock,  also 
com  and  small  grain. 

While  James  H.  Durham  was  out  of  school  he  worked  on  the 
farm,  in  which  occupation  he  has  been  engaged  to  the  present 
time.     About  the  year  1830,  he  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Baptist  Church,  by 
Elder  Johnson  Graham.     He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  ever  since.     He  married  Miss  Eliza  Miller,  November 
19  1835.     He  continued  as  foreman  on  his  father's  farm  until 
the  fall  of  1836.      He  then  bought  a  small  farm  in    Adair 
county,  Kentucky,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  purchase  any  of 
the  adjoining  land,  he  sold  the  place  after  livmg  on  it  three 
years.     He  then  bought  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  where 
he  was  born.     But  he  sold  this  place  and  started  to  Missouri 
with  his  little  family,  m  the  fall  of  1844.      Ho  reached  Platte 
county,  Missouri,  November  4,  1844.     Here  he  found  the  land 
all  taken  up— more  than  one  settler  on  every  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  very  often  one  on  every  eighty  acres.     He  bought  a 
claim  for  four  hundred  dollars.    This  claim  was  four  miles  from 


Platte  City,  the  county  seat,  nine  miles  from  Weston  and  two 
miles  from  Camden  Point.  It  was  heavily  timbered  with  but 
little  cleared  land;  on  it  w^  a  double  cabin,  a  stable  and  com- 
crib  The  land  was  rich  so  he  made  hemp  his  staple  produc- 
tion; commenced  improving;  in  the  fall  of  1849  he  nearly 
finished  a  good  dwelling  house,  when  it  burned  down,  destroymg 
everythmg  but  one  bed  and  the  clothes  they  had  on  at  thetime. 
But  the  neighbors  were  kind.  They  built  another  house  for  him 
around  the  same  chimney.  His  first  wife  died  November  29, 
1849,  leaving  him  four  little  childi-en,.  two  boys  and  two  girls. 
On  the  4th  of  October  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bumetta  C. 
Bentley,  formerly  of  Washington  county,  Kentucky. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  having  become  tired  of  raismg  hemp,  he 
sold  out  m  Platte  county  and  bought  land  inDe  Kalb  county, 
twenty  mUes  from  St.  Joe.  Here  he  was  very  successful  in 
raismg  grain  and  stock.  He  set  out  a  large  orchard  of  selected 
fi-uit  trees,  receivmg  many  of  them  from  Rochester,  New  York. 
He  haa  been  told  that  it  is  the  best  orchard  within  twenty  mUes 
of  there.  He  improved  this  place  with  the  intention  of  living 
there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  a  large  farm,  well 
improved  and  stocked  with  good  stock. 

During  the  war  his  beautiful  farm  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  parties.  Some  thought  what  he  had  should  belong  te  them, 
therefore  they  took  or  destroyed  what  they  pleased,  causing  a 
great  deal  of  conspii-acy.  After  battling  through  all  these 
trials  and  dif&culties  he  concluded  to  leave  that  field  of 
trouble  and  goto  Oregon. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  after  selling  out  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
he  and  his  family  started  for  Oregon,  crossing  the  Missouri 
river  at  St.  Joe,  the  13th  of  May,  with  one  ox-wagon  (five 
yoke,)  one  mule  team,  and  one  horse  team,  also  some  loose 
mules  and  two  favorite  milch  cows. 

The  company  consisted  of  J.  F.  Durham,  William  A  Durham 
and  family,  J.  L.  Durham  and  family,  W.  D.  Brown  and  family, 
William  Piper   and-  family,  and  two  Mr.  Kelleys  with  their 
families,  making  eleven  wagons,  thirteen  men,  eight  women  and 
fourteen  children,  all  bound  for  Oregon,   fully  armed  and  confi- 
dent that  they  could  whip  a  good  sized  band  of  geese  if  there 
were  not  too  many  ganders.      They  went  up  the  river  on  the 
west  side  to  Nebraska  City.      There  they  joined  the  train  of 
Riddle  and  Donover,  freightei-s  from  St.   Joe  to  Virginia  City, 
Nevada.     This  was  desirable  company  to  travel  with  as  they 
had  good  wagons  and  teams.      There  were  eleven  men  well 
armed.     So  Mr.  Durham's  family  traveled  with  them  as  far  as 
Fort  B.        After  passing  Fort  Laramie  the  Indians  became 
troublesome.     They  attacked  Mr.  Crow's  train,  ten  miles  ahead 
of  Mr.  Durham,  and  after  a  short  battle  drove  ofi"  sixty-four 
oxen.    This  battle  occurred  close  to  a  station,  but  the  freighters 
received  no  assistence  fi'om  the  people  at  the  station,  who  prob- 
ably divided  the  profits  with  the  Indiana.     There  were  white 
men  with  the  Indians,  two  of  whom    were  killed  and  three 
Indians.    Nona  of  the  triun  wei'e  seriously  iiyured.   The  battle 
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took  place  at  Rattlesnake  Pass,  near  Pine  Station.  Two  young 
men  named  Shawere,  friends  of  Mr.  Durham,  from  Elizabeth- 
town,  Kentucky,  lost  all  their  stock,  hut  the  train  in  which  Mr. 
Durham  was,  being  most  of  them  emigrants,  had  used  a  good 
part  oE  their  own  loads  and  were  able  to  take  all  the  wagons 
and  freight  for  those  that  had  lost  their  stock,  being  paid  to 
take  them  to  Fort  Bridger, 

At  Fort  Bridger  the  company  separated.    Mr.  Durham  and 
those  going  to  Oregon  turned  to  the  right  for  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
crossing  Snake  river,  and  from  thence   through  Blue  Moun- 
tains, while  those  going  to  California  turned  to  the  left  and 
started  for  Salt  Lake.      While  in   the  Blue   Mountains,   Mr. 
Durham's  favorite  milch  cow  crippled  herself  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  her  for  fifteen  dollars.      After  leaving  Boise  City 
they  crossed  to  John  Day  river.      There  the  road  forked,  one 
leading  tlirough  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  old  emigrant  road 
the  other  to  the  Dalles.     Mr.   Durham  and  others  took  the 
Cascade  road.     His  two  oldest  sons  with  their  families  went  to 
the  Dalles.     His  son  James'  wife  was  sick  and  it  was  thought 
best,  owing  to  her  condition,  for  them  to  go  to  the  Dalles  and 
then  down  the  Columbia  river.      Mr.  Durham  and  others  were 
seven  days  crossing  the  Cascade  mountains,  over  otfe  of  the 
worst  roads  that  families  ever  traveled  with  wagons.  The  brush 
was  so  thick  that  they  were  afraid  to  turn  out  their  stock  to 
graze,  consequently  the  stock  became  very  hungry  and  reduced 
in  flesh.     While  in  the  mountains  Mr.  Brown  broke  an  axle  m 
his  wagon  and  they  had  to  stop  and  put  in  a  new  one.    The 
oxen  became   so  unmanageable    that  they  broke  down^^ 
Durham's  ox-wagon,  but  the  stock  were  so  --1^  P^^^f  ^^^ 
wagon  and  contents  were  left.     The  seventh  day  they  got  to  a 
Talch  and  got  feed  for  the  stock,  and  paid  the  rancher  th.rty 
mlsl  go  andrepair  the  wagon  and  bring  it  in.    The  wagon 
dollars  to  go  y  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^^     ^  ^^^ 

named  Kmght  came  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.,^^ 

emigrants  to  -^^^d  r  crmt  themselves  and  their  stock, 
^tof  ^^-'^^^.f'jX^ouseandalarge  farm,  plenty 
r;^dr:"ult!^t:ol^  end   help    themselves    Without 

"rDurham-swi..nd--- 

wife  not  able  to  get  out  o^    t^ -go^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^ 

the  sick  ones  m  his  hou   ■                       ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

days.      He  then  jent  to  ^^^^^^J  ^^  ,,^^  ^,,,a  t. 

days  with  -^^^^ll'Zd  in"  that  vicinity,  for  two  years. 
Corvallis,  and  rented  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Cali- 

Not  being  satisfied  wi  H        ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^,  ^j  ,^, 

fornia.  He  fix^t  rented  !^d  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
Willows,  in  Colusa  county.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^ 
hundred   and  thurteen  ^^^  ^^^  thousand  six  hundred 

added  to  that  untU  he     ^  _^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  thousand  one 


mUes  west  of  Colusa,  the  county  seat,  six  miles  north-west  of 
Williams,  which  is  on  the  raUroad,  fifteen  mUesfrom  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  one  mile  firom  school  and  church. 


a^d  ninty-three  acres. 


a^d  -^-^y^'-'-ri^^,  and  barley, 
hundred  acres  m  ^^^ 


aow  u"""  — 
This  year  he  has  one  thousand  one 


He  is  located  fifteen 


Joseph  S.  Gibson  is  one  of  a  few  of  the  old  pioneers  of  Colusa 
county  now  left.    They    are  scattered  over  the  country,  or 
else  have  passed  to  that  gi-eat  undiscovered  bourne,  to  which 
those  of  us  who  are  left  are  hastening.    Joseph  S.  Gibson  dates 
his  settlement  in  Colusa  county  hack  to  AprU,  1851.    There 
were  not  many  people  in  the  county  who  had  come  to  stay  when 
be  arrived  and  took  up  a  "ranch,"  some  five  mUes  below   Co- 
lusa, and  those  who  were  here  ahead  of  him  and  are  here  now 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.    In  the  incidents 
that  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  the  county,  Mr.  Gibson  was 
an  active  participator.     He  was  bora  in  Lincohi  county,  Mis- 
souri, May  29,  1826.     Was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  re- 
mained in  the  same  county  untU  he  started  for  California  across 
the  plains  on  the  31st  of  March,  1850.     He  was  four  months 
on  the  road,  and  landed  at  Ringgold,  El  Dorado  county.    He 
mined  there  for  eighteen  months,  but  left  at  the  end  of  that 

time  "broke." 

He  then  came  to  this  county  in  company  with  his  cousma,  A 
K.  andM.  B.  Gibson,  and  took  up  the  "ranch"    above   men- 
tioned, and  engaged  m  cutting  hay  and  cord-wood.    He  again 
tried  mming  near  Chinese  Camp,  but  not  having  good  luck,  re- 
turned to  the  farm.     Finding  that  his  present  location  was  on 
a  Spanish  grant,  the  title  to  which  was  not  settled,  he  went  to 
his  present  farm  in  1854.  and  put  in  wheat  there  that  year. 
He  is  the  oldest  settler  now  on  the  plains  in  Colusa  county. 
His  place  is  located  one  mile  from  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Railway,  and  ten  miles  west  of  Colusa.     The  farm  comprises 
1  640  acres  of  first-class  land,  1,320  acres  of  which  is  under  a 
good  stock  fence.     Freshwater  creek  runs  through   the  farm. 
While  the  growing  of  wheat  has  been  his  principal  business,  be 
has  always  kept  a  large  number  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1874,  he  marned  Miss  Saxah  F. 
Larde,  and  they  have  had  one  child-a  boy-born  to  them. 

W.  S.  G. 

F  D  GEAHAJI  was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Missouri, 
in  182C.  His  parents  we  named  Kobert  and  Isabel  Ho 
was  Tuamed  in  1848  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Glover,  of  Calkway 
county.  He  settled  in  Montgomery  county,  near  h,s  old  home 
where  he  resided,  £oUo^vi^g  the  business  of  farmmg  untrl  Apnl 
1  1865  when  he  left  with  his  family  for  Oregon,  commg  over- 
land with  his  oK-teams  in  six  months  and- eight  days. 

They  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  Hattesmou  h,  gomg  up 
South  Platte.  They  ^vere  in  no  regular  train  untU  they  got  to 
Fort  Kea^ey,  where  a  train  was  organized,  eonta,nmg  one 
hundred  and'fifty  wagons,  with  James  Kirk,  of  E^ksv^. 
Missouri,  a.  Captain.  But  it  became  necessary  to  dmde  tta 
train  and  camp  at  different  places,  in  order  to  secure  feed  te 
their  stock.    Their  route  from  HcU's  Gate  crossmg  on  South 
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Platte  river,  was  up  Cache  and  Pondre  rivers  over  the  Black  Hills, 
via  Fort  HaUeck,  Fort  Hall,  Three  Buttes,  Boise  City,  Powder 
river,  Grand  Round  valley  and  John  Day's  river  to  The  DaUes, 
Oregon.  Here  they  shipped  everything  down  the  Columbia 
river,  except  their  cattle,  which  they  drove  over  the  trail  to 
meet  the  wagons  at  Portland.  Out  of  six  yoke  of  oxen,  Mr. 
Graham  got  five  head  of  cattle  through  to  Portland.  He 
remained  in  Washington  county  one  year. 

He  came  to  California  and  stopped  on  Grandlsland  one  year. 
In  the  fall  of  1867  he  filed  a  pre-emption  and  moved  on  his 
present  place,  and  has  engaged  ever  since  in  farming. 

He  now  owns  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  good  sandy 
land,  located  on  Freshwater  creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Colusa, 
and  one  and  a  half  miles  from  school  and  church. 

They  have  two  children,  Patrick  H.  and  Mary  Bell,  both  of 
whom  are  married. 

John  F.  Abel  was  bom  in  the  Grand  Dukedom  of  Meclin- 
berg,  Schwerin,  Europe,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1828,  son  of 
Frederic  J.  and  Maria  S.  Abel.     Was  raised  upon  a  farm  and 
helping  the  parents  in  that  occupation  in  early  life.    About  the 
year  1848,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  agitation  going  on 
in  that  country,  and  as  the  United  States  of  America  became 
more  and  more  known,  his  parenl^,  with  then-  children,  con- 
cluded to  immigrate  to  the  new  continent.     In  the  spring  of 
1852,  everythmg  being  arranged,  the  whole  family  embarked 
on  hoard  of  a  sailing  vessel  from,  the  port  of  Hamburg  viu 
New  York,  arrivmg  there  in  the  month  of  September,  leaving 
there  on  the  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  Dunkirk  railroad  via 
Lake  Erie,  through  southern  Michigan  to  Chicago,  arriving  there 
in  the  latter  part  of  said  month.     Having  some  relatives  there, 
they  made  a  temporary  stay,  and  after  looking  about  them,  his 
father  made  some  investments  in  government  lands  in  Will 
county,  Illinois,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Chicago.    But  by 
the  spring  of  1853  they  all  found  themselves  in  the  city  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.     His  father  bought  him  a  farm  in  the 
township  of  Springfield,  Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wisconsin,  and  he 
went  to  work  at  farming  with  his  parents,  Uving  with  them 
for  several  years. 

On  the  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
C.  M.  Herman,  of  Chester,  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  18.59,  he  and  a  youger  brother,  with 
two  other  relatives,  started  out  with  two  ox-teams,  well  pro- 
vided for  two  years,  to  go  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  to  try  their 
luck  in  mining.  Cqjning  near  Council  Bluffs,  they  took  the 
pains  to  count  the  emigrant  wagons  returning,  and  counted 
them  to  be  eighty-four  in  one  day,  with  the  inscription  "Pike's 
Peak  a  humbug"  wi'itten  on  their  wagon  covers.  Coming  into 
camp  on  the  Missouri  river  bottom,  they  found  a  village  of 
emigrant  camps.  There  they  met  an  acquaintance  by  the 
name  of  John  Smith  (who  had  come  to  California  in  1852) 
on  his  return  trip  to  his  home  in  Scott  valley,  Siskiyou  county, 


California.  On  talkmg  with  him  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement,  he  persuaded  them  in  favor  of 
going  with  him  to  California. 

Selling  off  their  surplus  provisions,  they  started  with  him  on 
the  overiand  route  to  California.  Arrived  at  Treka,  Siskiyou 
county,  California,  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  1859.  As 
he  had  started  from  home  with  the  intention  of  trying  his 
luck  at  mining,  he  accordingly  went  to  the  mine  then  knoi,vn 
as  the  Pinei^  diggings,  in  that  county.  He  worked  hard  for 
about  six  months  prospecting  and  otherwise,  but  with  no 
success.  He  then  went  to  work  in  the  foundry  and  sash  and 
door  factory  of  Shepards  &  Field,  m  Yreka.  By  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1861,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home,  and  went  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Coming  down  the  Sacramento  river,  he  was  not  favorably 
impressed  with  the  great  valley,  on  account  of  the  high  water 
which  seemed  to  cover  it  from  one  mountain  side  to  the  other. 
Arrived  in  New  York  on  the  day  when  the  South  had  fired 
upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  arrived  at  home  in  good  health  on  the 
17th  day  of  April,  1861,  and  joined  his  family  in  happiness 
and  resumed  his  old  business  of  farming. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  he  sold  his  place,  and  m  the  sprmg  of 
1866  he  went  with  his  family  by  water  via  the  Isthmus  to 
San  Francisco,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  future 
home  somewhere  in  California,  on  account  of  its  mild  and 
pleasant  chmate  compared  to  Wisconsin.  Stopped  temporarily 
in  Sacramento  and  Napa  cities.  Bought  a  place  m  Solano 
county,  hved  there  about  three  years  and  sold  it. 

He  bought  part  of  hia  present  place  in  Freshwater,  Colusa 
county,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1869,  and  has  smce  added 
more  to  it,  so  he  now  possesses  about  eight  hundred  acres 
of  land,  situated  on  the  north  ^  of  section  7,  township  15  north, 
range  3  west,  Mt.  Diablo  meridian.  It  is  rich  alluvial  plain 
land,  and  made  by  the  Freshwater  creek,  which  flows  through 
it.  It  is  very  productive  and  is  best  adapted  to  wheat  and 
barley  raising,  some  of  it  bemg  in  cultivation  since  1856.  He 
now  summer-fallows  it  every  third  year,  by  dividing  the  land 
into  three  fields,  and  harvests  about  one  ton  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
on  an  average.  He  keeps  twelve  animals  to  do  the  land  work 
with,  four  or  five  milch  cows  and  a  number  of  hogs.  The 
farm  is  five  and  one-half  miles  from  railroad  depot  at  Williams 
and  fourteen  miles  from  the  Sacramento  river  at  Colusa.  The 
public  school  house  is  on  his  place.  He  has  a  family  of  five 
boys  and  four  girls,  and  enjoys  good  health  and  is  happy. 

L.  S.  Wakefield,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was 
born  June  2, 1841,  in  Macon  county,  Tennessee.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  thirteen  children,  seven  boys  and  six  girls. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  father  married  a  second  wife,  who  had  but 
two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  His  father  died  in  1844,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Wakefield,  his  mother  and  only  sister  on  the  farm, 
where  they  remained  until  185  3,  when  his  mother  sold  the 
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homesfceaa  and  with  her  brother  and  family  removed  to  Benton 
county,  Arkansas,  upon  a  farm,  where  his  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Blevins,  and  her  husband  still  reside. 

Like  many  boys,  Mr.  Wakefield  wanted  to  see  aUttle  more 
of  the  world  than  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and 
as  there  were  many  emigrants  to  California  in  1859,  the  young 
man  determined  to  "  go  west."  He  met  some  men  who  were 
driving  cattle  across  the  plains.  He  added  a  number  of  animals 
to  the  drove,  and  the  ten  men,  three  hundi-ed  and  sixty-five 
head  of  cattle,  and  twelve  horses,  left  McDonald  county,  Mis- 
souri, on  May  2,  1859,  and  arrived  in  Colusa  county  Septomber 
24,  1859,  being  on  the  road  nearly  five  months.  They  lost  over 
one  hundred  head  of  cattle  on  the  plains,  but  no  men  nor  horses. 

The  first  news  he  received  from  his  sister  was  of  his  mother's 
death,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  all  ideas  of  hving  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Since  Mr.  Wakefield  came  to  California  he  has  been  employed 
in  working  for  wages,  teaming  and  driving  stock.  He  was  in 
company  some  years  with  J.  S.  Gibson,  engaged  in  farming, 
butohering,  and  stock-raising. 

He  now  owns  the  old  Booksin  homestead,  which  he  bought 
in  1876.  The  land  is  on  Freshwater,  and  consbts  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  on  which  is  raised  wheat 
and  barley.    He  also  raises  hogs  and  cattle. 

Alexander  B.  Manor,  is  the  son  of  Peter  Manor,  who  was 
bom  m  Montreal,  Canada,  m  1775,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
when  there  was  but  one  trading  post  there,  which  was  kept  by 
A'dechato,  a  French  trader. 

He  formed  a  large  company  of  fur  dealers.  For  weeks  he 
Hved  on  game  only,  and  slept  on  a  snowy  bed  of  earth.  He 
thus,  by  untiring  industry  accumulated  S40,000.  aU  of  which 
was  lost  by  shipwreck. 

When  Foi-t  Meigs  was  besieged  by  the  English  and  Indians, 
and  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  he  rendered  mdispensable  aid 
in  its  reUef.  He  could  speak  seven  Indian  dialects,  and  hence 
went  from  Detroit  in  the  garb  of  an  Indian;  mid  the  darkness 
of  night  and  through  the  wilds  of  an  Indian  foe,  he  made  h^ 
way  to  the  besieged  fort  and  shot  an  arrow  into  it  mapped 
with  a  letter  of  instruction  not  to  surrender,  for  aid  would  reach 
them  soon.  In  three  days  aid  came,  the  battle  was  fought  m 
which  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  a  victory  won. 

After  the  war  was  over,  when  the  Indian.,  were  disposmg  of 
their  rands,  the  Chief  of  the  Ottewas  reserved  mnehun^^^^^ 
sixty-five  acres  lying  on  the  Maumee.  at  Grand  Bapds.  and 

^t;rrt::r:"rr^edaMissGevine.aiadyof 

"re"naturehadbestowed  -  best  g.ts  of  theh^^^^ 
tiful  and  picturesque,  he  buUt  up  ^J'"^^,^;^^^^ 
integrity  a  rich  and  beautiful  home,  and  became  the  father 


happy  family  of  sixteen  children.     He  laid  out  the  town  of 
Providence  on  his  own  place. 

It  was  here  where  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Manor  was  born,  in 
Providence,  Lucas  county,  Ohio,  December  4,  1824.  The 
parents  and  ten  children  have  gone  to  rest.  The  oldest  son 
occupies  part  of  the  old  home.  His  father  gave  him  a  farm 
where  he  would  have  remained  till  now,  had  he  Uved. 

The  most  romantic  part  of  my  life,  says  Mi\  Manor,  yet  by 
no  means  the  lea.st  burdensome,  was  spent  while  superintending 
a  canal  boat  on  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal;  also  on  my  trip 
to  California  and  my  early  experience  here. 

Durmg  all  my  adventures,  my  fortunes  and  my  misfortunes, 
I  have  not  been  without  my  full  share  of  tried  and  faithful 
iriends.  If  there  is  implanted  within  the  nature  of  man  any 
one  thing  for  which  he  should  be  more  thankful  than  another, 
it  is  that  kiodred  feeling  of  friendship  had  one  for  another 
under  the  most  trying  as  well  as  the  moat  flattering  circum- 
stances. I  here  present  the  names  o£  a  few  such  friends  found 
in  CaHfomia:  Hon.  H.  E.  McCune  and  S.  Garnett,  of  Dixon, 
Solano  county;  A.  D.  Loughenour,  A.  W.  Morris  and  Charles 
Thomas,  of  Yolo  county;  Jackson  Hart  and  W.  P.  Harrington, 
of  Colusa  county. 

March  5,  1849, 1  started  to  California.  We  formed  a  com- 
pany of  sixteen.  General  James  B.  Stedman  was  elected 
captain.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  sterling  energy. 
His  likes  and  disUkes  were  strong  and  his  friendship  great. 
We  went  to  Independence,  Missouri,  by  water.  I  was  there 
appointed  to  buy  cattle  for  the  trip.  I  went  out  about  sixteen 
miles  to  Colonel  Mattock's  (for  everbody  was  called  colonel  or 
captain  there).  He  showed  me  his  cattle,  seventeen  yoke.  I 
asked  himif  they  were  gentle.  "  Yes  sah,  ray  niggers  baa  driv* 
'em  all."  was  thereply.  I  bought  them,  and  found  that  there 
was  but  one  yoke  that  knew  jee  from  haw.  I  also  bought 
three  mules  from  him;  one  proved  to  be  wind-broken,  and 
Bucephalus,  was  periodically  stiffened.  Thus,  you  see.  I  got 
my  eye  teeth  cut  by  this  Missourian.  After  pondering  the 
matter,  I  concluded  that  he  was  one  of  my  best  teachers.  He 
gave  me  an  experience  which  every  man  must  have  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

With  this  schooling,  I  took  one  of  Pike  county's  fair 
daughters  to  be  my  counselor  through  life. 

We  left  Independence  April  9.  The  cholera  was  ragmg 
fearfully,  hut  with  the  skill  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  the  kind 
providence  of  God  we  escaped  this  deadly  pestilence. 

We  had  no  Indian  difficulties.  I  was  three  nights  with  fifteen 
hundred  Sioux  who  were  on  the  war-path  of  the  Pawnees. 
They  picketed  my  mule  and  saddled  him  for  me  when  wanted. 
Wo  spent  the  Fourth  of  July  on  the  Independence  Rock 
Here  we  sipped  at  the  flowing  bowl  too  often,  and  the  next  day 
there  was  a  split-up.  It  is  said  that  the  temptations  on  these 
plains  will  develop  all  the  traits  in  man's  nature.  It  is  true 
that  what  of  his  evil  disposition  is  not  thus  made  manifest,  a 
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glass  of  spirituous  liquor  \vill  bring  it  out.  I  told  the  captain 
I  would  take  a  mule  and  go  on.  He  refused  to  part  with  me, 
so  we  landed  at  Steep  Hollow,  California,  August  28,  where  we 
mined  two  weeks,  making  twelve  dollars  each  day. 

I  have  mined  at  Columbia  Bar,  in  Mariposa,  and  Butte  creek. 
I  have  followed  various  occupations  in  California,  attended  most 
generally  with  good  success.  Since  1S59, 1  have  been  farming. 
I  farmed  eleven  years  near  Cacheville,  in  Yolo  county.  In 
1872, 1  sold  and  moved  to  Freshwater,  near  Williams,  in  Colusa 
county.  By  industry  and  economy  I  have  secured  a  farm  of 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  awes.  Wheat  raising  is 
my  specialty. 

I  have  found  success  to  be  in  industry,  economy,  and  in  deal- 
ing justly  with  all  men.  I  have  scrupulously  avoided  any 
interference  with  other  men's  matters.  Often  have  I  been 
wronged  and  suffered  it  without  retaliation.  In  all  these 
instances  I  have  been  gainer  in  quietness  of  feeling,  increase  of 
friends,  and  strength  of  finance.  I  record  this  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  man.  The  man  who  will  quarrel  about  five  dol- 
lars will  lose  ten. 

In  1859  I  was  mai-ried  to  Mrs.  Martha  Rice,  of  Yolo, 
daughter  of  Mathew  Smith,  of  Spencersburg,  Pike  county,  Mis- 
souri.    I  have  eight  children,  four  hving  at  home." 

The  writer  takes  the  privilege  to  add  that  Mr.  Manor  is 
industrious,  economical,  honest  in  deal,  temperate,  sociable,  and 
hospitable.  That  no  stranger,  nor  stranger's  team,  leaves  his 
premises  without  a  chance  to  be  fed.  That  he  looks  upon  the 
bright  side  of  life's  picture,  and  is  not  morose  nor  fitful.  That 
he  is  kind  to  all  around  him.  That  this  kindness  is  reciprocated 
by  Mrs.  Manor,  who  is  a  lady  of  intelligence,  firmness,  affability, 
and  governs  her  house  well.  His  residence  is  eight  miles  west 
of  Williams  and  the  railroad. 

Henry  Htjsted  lives  near  Williams;  was  born  in  Iowa, 
June  18,  1840.  His  father's  name  is  Peter,  his  mother's  name 
Phcebe.  Mr.  Husted  was  raised  on  a  farm,  his  home  being  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  before  he  started  for  California.  He  left 
Clark  county,  Iowa,  on.  the  15th  day  of  May,  1862,  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  by  way  of  Salt  Lake,  arriving  in  Marysville 
October  15. 1862. 

Farming  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Husted  in  Yolo  and  Sutter 
counties,  and  he  still  farms  m  Colusa  county,  where  he  came  in 
October,  1870.  The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  acres,  which 
is  ten  miles  from  the  county  seat,  one  mile  from  the  railroad, 
one  mile  from  church  and  school,  and  ten  miles  from  the  river. 
The  sandy  loam  of  the  farm  yields  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  forty  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre,  in 
ordinary  seasons.  There  are  no  sheep  on  his  premises,  but  there 
are  twenty  hogs,  four  cows,  and  ten  horses. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Husted  married  Miss  Annie  Clooney,  a  native 
of  Canada.  Names  of  children  are  William  Henry,  Robert  Leo 
and  Franklin  Norman. 


Jesse  C.  Stovall,  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  wool 
growers  of  Colusa  county,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  county, 
Tennessee,  on  the  I9th  of  January,  1824,  and  in  1836,  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Carroll  county,  Missouri.  In  1850  he  came 
to  California  across  the  plains,  arriving  at  Sacramento  on  the 
28th  of  August  of  that  year.  He  mined  for  a  couple  of  years 
with  moderate  success,  and  in  1853  took  up  a  stock  ranch  on 
Cache  creek,  where  he  remained  until  1858,  when  he  came  to 
Colusa  county  with  a  large  band  of  sheep  owned  by  himself 
and  Jeff.  WiUcoxon,  of  Sacramento.  As  the  band  of  sheep 
increased  in  size,  they  kept  entering  and  buying  land  nntil  the 
farm  gi-ew  into  19,200  acres.  As  the  wheat  growing  interest 
continued  to  grow  in  importance,  Mr.  Stovall  put  more  and 
more  of  the  land  in  wheat,  and  now  about  11,000  acres  of  the 
above  amount  is  in  cultivation. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1859,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Moon, 
at  Sonoma,  Sonoma  county.  They  have  had  seven  chHdren 
bom  to  them,  as  follows:  Cordelia,  Mary  Eliza,  William  Preston, 
Jesse  Robert,  James,  Hiram,  and  Charles.  The  second  and 
fourth  are  now  deceased.  Mr.  Stovall  has  often  been  solicited 
to  serve  the  people  in  the  capacity  of  supervisor,  legislator, 
etc.,  but  has  always  held  that  the  post  of  honor  is  in  private 
station. 

Jeff.  Wilcoson,  Mr.  Stovall's  partner,  is  known  all  over  the 
State.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  came  from  Carroll 
county,  M^souri,  to  California,  in  1849;  he  brought  goods 
across  the  plains,  and  as  he  sold  them  to  a  good  advantage,  he 
soon  became  and  has  since  remained  one  of  the  leading  moneyed 
men  of  the  State.    He  is  about  seventy  years  of  age. 

w.  s.  G. 

J.  W.  Brim,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  1835,  his 
father  and  mother  being  J.  A.  and  Jane  Brim.  Resided  in 
Missouri,  from  which  State  he  left  for  California  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1856,  in  company  with  Clark  and  Toller,  arriving  at 
Oroville,  August  24'th. 

In  1856  and  '57,  he  engaged  in  mining  at  White  Rock  and 
Oroville  on  the  Feather  river,  which  proved  successful.  He 
came  to  this  county  in  1856,  and  has  been  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising.  His  farms  consist  of  4,000  acres,  a  part 
of  which  is  on  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  andthe  bal- 
ance in  Bear  Valley,  about  three  miles  from  Leesville.  He 
keeps  about  thirty  fine  goats  and  a  large  number  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  etc. 

He  married  Miss  Emily  A.  Smith  in  the  year  1868,  who  was 
a  native  of  Utah.  They  have  four  children;  Emily,  ten  years 
old;  Lucy,  eight;  Mary,  seven;  and  Elbert,  aix  months. 

W.  F.  AND  J.  A.  PoAGUE,  of  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia, 
the  former  bom  May  29,  1823,  the  latter  bom  May  2,  1S21. 
John  0.  Poague,  one  of  the  brothora  living  in  Iowa,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  family  who  moi-ried.  He  is  hoi'e  (1880)  for  the  purpose 
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of  attending  the  trial  of  Mazingo,  who  murdered  his  brother 
Peter,  October  3,  1876. 


•ter,  Uctober»,  iOYO- 

The  names  of  their  parents  -were  Thomas  and  Mary  Poague, 
of  Dagger  Spring,  an  old  and  favorite  mineral  spring,  and  sum- 
mer resort  in  Virguiia.     Their  father  died  soon  after  removing 
to  Ohio,  after  which  they  left  for  Indiana,  where  their  mother 
died.    James  was  the  oldest,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  and  Wm.  F.  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor.    They  lived  in  various  Indiana  villages  until  1843,  when 
they  returned  to  Rockbridge  county,  "Vii-ginia,  the  two  younger 
brothers  remaining  with  their  relations  and  becoming  famers. 
In  1848,  Wm.  F.  was  in  Liberty,  Indiana,  when  the  gold 
discovery  waa  confirmed  officiaUy.    He  resolved  to  go  West, 
aad  jomed  a  small   company  at  Fairfield.  Indiana,  of  which 
John  Hart,  now  a  resident  of  Stockton,  was  a  member.    With 
four  others  Mr.   Wm.  F.   Poague  joined  in  fitting  out  an  ox 
tram      The  cattle  proved  refractory,  and  one  of  the  party 
traded  a  galvanized  watch  to  an  unsophisticated  Missourian. 
for  a  pair  of  oxen  which  were  more  tractable.    After  cvo^mg 
the  ferry  they  were  mii-ed  several  times.    Some  of  the  Mis- 
souri compaoiy.  who  had   well  trained  cattle,  and  who  were 
rJTerts  in  the  use  of  Pike  county  revolve.,  derided  an    made 

some  of  the  Kissouri  company  out  of  the  mud^ 

M  Thousand  Spring  Valley    on    "^^  ^J  t^^„,,,  „, 
Humboldt  river,  Mr.  Poague  purchased  a  horse   f 
MS  company,  and  went  ^W  as^  P-eer  -    °*^^^_,  „, 
hle  location  fo.  the  paHy^    H.^^  J-  ^  ^^^.^.^^  ^„,  „^„ 
a  Captain  Lambden.   ^"lly^'^i^  ^^,  ^^^^^  by 

minstrel,  .as  one  of  ^e  ja^^;^  ^^^fj  „1 ,,,,  ^ay. 
them  Friday,  because  of  his  ■»^^™°  ;t  and 

Soon  eit.r,  his  horse  became  ->kahed,  -henj    S^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
his  blankets  into  the  charge  of  an  o^  t       .  ^^^  ^^^_ 

sleeping  dur'mg  the  day  and  trav^ng  b    n.gh^.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
son  desert  he  came  near  penshm„   1  ^^^^  ^^ 

finally  arrived  in  3"^-""^'  ^^f^', 'ing  a.  much  as  two 
Poague  washed  bis  first  pan  of  dnt^ob  ^^  ^S^     ^^  ^^^  ^,.^_ 

ounces  of  gold  from  -^^\'l^J^  „btam  gold  by  wading 
liam  Sahnon  went  to  Coloma,  trym„  ^^^  ^^^^  ,t 

into  a  stream  and  shoveling  up  loo-  ^r   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
as  many  novices  have  done.    TKn       y  ^^^.^^         ^^^ 

the  old  Sutter  mUl.  P^-'^^B      „",,„!£  dollars  worth  of  gold. 
fromthefirstpanfullabouttw-nd>.^^^^^^^^^_^^^_. 

Soon  aft.r  they  discovered  a  place  1  ^^^^  rfver  mmmg 

appeared  to  be  an  eligible  srte  fo  ^^__^,^„,  ,„d 

eo'mbined.    Their  ^"P^  "J   ^  t  P«-*  "ll^ge  of  Iln.on 
wa»na,„edUnionCamp,tvomwh.  bt     P^     ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ,^, 

Town,  El  Dorado  »-'y'  '"^V,^  ,nd  William  Vance,  who 
the  mill  privilege  to  P-  A- 


in  1860  built  the  second  sawmill  erected  m  the  State,  and  it  is 
known  as  Union  mill. 

The  mining  claim  was  worked  several  seasons,  but  with 
indifferent  success.     When  the   rainy  wmter  of  1819  set  in, 
they  found  themselves  without  shelter,  money  and  food,  the 
latter  article   soon   rismg  m  price  to  S1.60  per  pound.    One 
ni.-ht  as  they  were  encamped  under  an  oak  tree,  a  storm  arose, 
tearing  large  limbs  from  the  tree,  one  of  which  struck  their 
tent,  crippling  O.  S.  Powera,  his  partner.    His  other  camp- 
mate  Patterson,  disliked  work;  consequently  Mr.  Poague  was 
obliged  to  finish  alone  the  construction  of  their  cabin,  and  do 
most  of  the   work   while  mming.     Powers  was  soon  able  to 
work,  and  they  struck  a  better  claim,  procured  a  pair  of  horses 
and  Mr.  Poague  started  to  Sacramento  for  food;  loaded  both 
horses,  he  travelmg  on  foot,  wading  waist  deep  across  creeks, 
1  and  sleeping  in  wet  blankets,  making  two  trips  in  that  way. 
'  In  1850  he  was  taken  with  rheumatism,  which  dmbled  hm> 
from  working.     In   July  be   commenced  to   work  man™ 
claim,  but  in  a  few  days  was  unable  to  move  to  and  fr  mh,B 
hed   without  help  for  si.  weeks,    and  used  crutches   o^^r  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  which   time  he  was  pemrdess.    Then  he 
mad    his  trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  profitable,  repau^g  mmers  oW 
:  t  es  and  manufacturing  overalls  by  hand.    He  soon  opened 
Ismail  business,  which  earned   him  S8,000.  and  he  had  that 
rdeleven  shares  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^Z^^^^^Z ^ 

rir:::tr;=m^.--rm. 


^S-  i.  .^=t  arross  the  plains,  returnmg 

T    iQ^ci  Mr  Poague  went  east  aciosb  l.uc  ^^        . 
In  ISoy,  Mi-  r^'^B  „.        .  1    Q  iXte  brothers 

---■--•^T^r^rZ^rld  cattle.    Since 
have  been  engaged  m  raism  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

-r"'rH:"rsri::--nhisfavorite 

lu">iof  ^-'<';7— ^,y  ..es  in  their 
The  brothers  have  »\.'>;""t:fg,..el  and  adobe 

Colusa  countypropertyw>^-^_;-teTs  of  whea. 
mixed.     The  averagers  fifteen  to  y^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^ 

-nty-five  to  «"y  -  *  :     ::^Lt  number  of  hogs 
,  cattle,  fifty  horses  and  mules  an 

areontheranch^  ^^^  unmarried.     Mr. 

^^- r'^aTLcius:  county  in  XSC5.  and  Wm... 
Jame-s  Poague  came  to  ^ 
came  there  four  years  later. 

«.  bom  in  Randolph  county,  Temiessee, 
John  Stanley  was  bom  _^^^^  ^^^^,^^^ 

October  U.  1836.     He  ^'Z^^.l  Sarah  Lamb;  she 

^.imself:  -'^y-'^^'Z     Z^^^^^^  ^^'"^  ^"  "^"'^^^"^ 
^as  a  native  of  G-^^^"    .^.h  Carolina. 

Stanley,  who  was  a  "    ^^,^fo,,  ,,^ing  to  CaJifoi-nia.   I 
-My  occupation  was  a  farmer 
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raided  in  Texa.  ^te.  leaving  »y  native  State,  and  .vWe  here 
Wriving  a  government  team,  and  had  a  joUy  tm.e  fov^  hree 
;l.  St!  J  from  Te^aa  Mareh  17,  1S54,  too.  the  Ch.o- 
L  trail  tM-ough  the  Roeky  Mountains,  thence  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  I  saw  Brigham  Yoang,  the  Prophet,  and  heard  h,m 
preach,  which  disgusted  me  with  Mormomsm. 

..I  :rrivedinDownieville  August  4, 1854,  mmed  there  and 
succeeded  very  well.  Then  went  to  Nevada,  where  I  mmed 
awhUe,  thence  to  Omega,  where  I  also  had  fan  success  at 

"^rLeto  this  county  in  1858,  ^ent  into  stock  business,  and 
lost  everything.  I  then  went  to  Nevada  Territory,  made  e.ght 
thousand  dollars,  lost  it  all,  and  then  left  that  section. 

« I  returned  to  Colusa  county,  and  settled  on  my  present  farm- 
It  contains  five  hundred  and  sixty  acre,  of  land,  and  is  five 
tdles  from  the  town  of  WiUiams  and  ten  miles  from  the 
county  seat.    Average  yield  per  acre,  twenty-five  bushels  of 

""^■to'  1867,  married  Frederica  Murdox,  who  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  by  whom  I  had  two  children,  John  and  Annie 
Stanley  My  wife  died  of  consumption  November  lo,  18/ -i. 
I  then  married  Miss  Mary  Miller,  my  present  wife,  July  11, 

1873 

..  Of  all  the  occupations  I  have  followed,  I  like  farming  the 
best  and  I  must  also  say  that  I  give  the  preference  of  aU  the 
places  I  have  lived,  to  Colusa  county ;  for  here  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  accumulated  what  I  am  worth  at  this  present 
writing." 


,       •     „bere  he  «rew  to  manhood.     He  resided 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he    re  three  years 

for  a  short  time  in  Lewis  coun^,  ^-^c^-  J^^_ 

.efore  he  --^  ^^^^ ^^^^ut,  L  California,  on 

;:r^^r:::--Hous.bet^n^— 

and  HangtowB.     Mined  with  average  success  at  Salmon  Falls. 
Hangfcown.  and  Praii-ie  diggings. 

h!  came  to  Colusa  county  prospecting  for  a  home  m  1853 
..a  retu.ned  and  settled  permanently  in  18o4.  at  h^pr^nt 
£a.^  in  Bear  valley,  and  engaged  in  ra.smg  cattle  and  hogs^ 
U  1854.  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Supervisors  and  ^rved  out 
L  term.    In  1865,  he  wa.  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
h.s  held  that  office  continuoudy  since,  having  served  longer  in 
that  capacity  than  any  other  man  in  Colusa  county     Mr. 
Ing.-iml  the  pioneer  settler  in  Bear  valley.    H.  present  farm 
contains   six  hundred    and  forty-three  acres,   but    .s  he  is 
twenty-onemilesfromaraUroadstation-WiUiams-and  thirty- 
one  from  the  river,  his  principal  business  is  stock  mstead  of 
.heat.    That  portion  of  his  land  that  he  plants  to  wheat  pro- 
duces an  average  of  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.    In  1860. 
he  married  Miss  N.  A.  Foster,  of  Crawford  county.  Pennsyl- 
vania.    They  have    had  five    children  a.  follows:  WiUie  S., 
Lymi  S..  Mary  L..  Ross  C.  DeUa  J-    Mr.  Ingi-ims  father. 
Samuel  Clngrim.  and  his  mother,  Jane  Ingi'im,  visited  him  a 
few  years  since  and  remained  two  years,  then  they  went  back 
toPemisylvania  where  they  are  now  living.    His  father  was 
born  in  1799,  and  his  mother  in  1805.  ^■ 


Nicholas  Nelk  waa  bom  March  17. 1837,  in  PhUippthal, 
Germany.  His  parents  were  named  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
Eiring  Nelk;  liis  father,  seventy  years  of  age.  is  yet  livmg;  his 
mother  died  two  years  ago,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Whenci-hteen  years  of  age  he  started  for  America,  landmg 
in  New  York  October  12. 1855.     Went  from  there  to  Chicago, 
remaining  two  months,  when  he  settled  in  Oquawka.     He  lived 
inHendei-son  county.  Illinois,  until  1859,  when  he  caught  the 
Pike's  Peak  enthusiasm,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  started  for 
that  place,  but  did  not  go  there  because  he  thought  it  was  a 
hoax,  and  went  t«  California  instead,  arriving  there  April  12, 
1859     Mr.  Nelk  engaged  in  mining  in  Shasta  county,  but  with 
no  success;  lived  also  at  Texas  Springs.     In  the  spring  of  ISGO. 
he  went  to  Red  Bluff,  remaining  one  summer;  m  the  spring  of 
ISGl.hewent  to    Sacramento  and  remamed  in   that   county 

fifteen  years. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1857.  Mr.  Nelk  came  to  Williams, 
aswagonmaker  and  general  repairer  of  farming  implements. 
He  has  a  house  and  two  lots,  a  shop  and  one  lot  in  Williams. 

In  1861  he  married  Amelia  Gimpler,  a  native  of  Germany. 
ChUdren'snames:  Louise,  Emma,  Carl,  Mary,  WilUe  and  Frank. 

GODFEEyC.lNGEIH  was  born  January  2,  1827.  in  Mercer 


J.  W.  Potts  has  a  farm  near  Williams.  The  residence  and 
buUdings  are  near  the  raih-oad  track.  Quite  a  number  of  trees 
have  been  set  out  on  this  place  and  seem  to  do  weU.  The 
farming  land  here  is  good  and  produces  large  crops  of  grain. 

J.   W.  Potts  was  born  m   Rutherford    county,   Tennessee, 
in  1826;  moved  from  there  with  his  parents  to  Illinois  in  1828; 
lived  there  until  1852,  when  he  came  to  California  and  settled 
in  Marysville;  lived  there  thi-ee  years;  thence  to  Bear  valley; 
remained  there  one  year  and  a  half;   thence  to  Freshwater; 
from  there  to  where  he  now  lives.    He  has  a  fine  farm  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  located  three  and  one-half  miles 
north  of  Williams,  and  ten  mUes  from  Colusa,  the  county  seat. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  the  State, 
and  the  day  cannot  be  distant  when  it  will  be  exceedingly 
^realthy.    The  broad  expanse  of  fertile  soU,  its  genial  climate, 
its  great  arteries  of  communication— the  river  and  the  rail- 
road—give assurance  of   the  bright  future.    Nowhere  can  a 
more  enchanting  picture  be  found  where  one  can  combine  the 
bountiful  with  the  beautiful.    The  great  valley  sketches  out 
like  an  illunitable  plain,  north  and  south,  beyond  the  reacli  of 
vision,  while  bordering  it  on  the  west  are  the,  swelling  hUls  of 
the  Coast  Range,  and  in  the  dim  distance  the  snow-white  crest 
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of  the  Sierra  Nevada  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
eastern  horizon. 

TAB  SNOW-CAPPED  PEAK  OF  SHASTA. 

Far  to  the  north  a  singular  object,  like  a  monument  of  white 
marble,  rises  apparently  from  the  plain.  It  is  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  Shasta,  the  most  symmetrical  mountain  of  the  State. 
Upon  a  clear  day  this  peak  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  rail- 
road, though  two  hundred  miles  distant,  the  base  and  inter- 
vening hills  being  hidden  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  South- 
eastwardly  the  rugged  Buttes  of  Sutter  count}'  rise  abruptly 
from  the  center  of  the  valley  to  a  hight  of  eleven  hundred 
feet,  causing  many  expressions  of  wonder  at  their  singular 
form  and  isolation.  Both  of  these  noted  mountains  appear  in 
several  of  our  illustrations. 

J.  0.  ZuHWALT  is  another  of  the  successful  farmers  of  this 
section  of  the  county.  His  farm  ia  only  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Williams.  It  is  all  good  land  under  cultivation  pro- 
ducing wheat  the  staple  crop  of  this  section.  His  home  and 
out-buildings  are  all  enclosed  by  substantial  fences.  In  fiont 
of  the  residence  is  a  young  orchard  and  grove  of  trees  with  a 
wide  avenue  lined  by  evergreens  extending  from  the  road  to 
the  front  of  the  residence.  The  latter  is  surrounded  by  trees 
both  ornamental  and  fruitful.  The  yard  has  many  plants  and 
flowers.  The  farm  buildings  are  fii-st  class.  A  windmill  sup- 
plies the  place  with  water.  Wheat  growing  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness, but  some  attention  is  paid  to  stock.  In  a  few  years  this 
will  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  in  the  valley.  The 
trees  will,  by  that  time,  have  attained  good  size  and  made  the 
place  and  surroundings  very  attractive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
other  farmers  on  this  treeless  plain  will  be  induced  by  Mr. 
Zumwalt's  example  to  orament  and  improve  their  surroundings 
by  trees  which  are  both  ornamental  and  profitable.  His  suc- 
cess shows  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  making  them  flourish 
and  produce  a  rapid  growth  an3nrt'here  in  that  section  by  proper 
care  and  attention. 


Maxwell  or  Occident. 


This  place  is  one  of  the  new  ones  lately  started  on  the  Ime 
of  the  Northern  Railway.  It  was  first  called  Occident.  It  is 
named  after  Geo.  Maxwell,  who  formerly  resided  there,  but 
died  during  the  last  year.  There  are  a  number  of  busmess 
places  here,  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  larger  villaga  East 
of  the  town  is  some  alkali  land.  West  there  is  veiy  choice 
land  on  Funk  slough  and  in  the  foot-hiU  valleys. 


Elvadis  B.  McDow  was  born  m  Morgan  county,  Illinois, 
in  1831.  His  parents'  names  were  Robert  H,  and  Polly  T. 
McDow. 

His  farm,  which  he  bought  and  settled  upon  in  1867,  is 
located  eighteen  miles  from  the  county  seat,  and  close  to  the 
Northern  railway.  It  is  only  nine  miles  from  water  communi- 
cation on  the  river,  one  mile  to  school  and  four  fi'om  church. 
The  farm  comprises  2,080  acres,  of  which  240  are  in  pasture.  It 
is  a  "numher  one  "  grain  farm,  with  an  average  yield  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat,  and  of  barley  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  bushels.  He  keeps  everjrthing  in  the  line 
of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 

He  married  Miss  Abbie  Burnham,  a  native  of  New  Harap- 
shure,  m  1871. 

To  show  Mr.  McDow's  success  and  experience  in  hfe  we  can 
do  no  better  than  give  his  own  words  in  the  following  very 
interesting  narrative  : — 

"  Started  from  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  with  ray  father  and 
others  in  the  spiing  of  18.50 ;  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at 
Council  Bluffs  on  the  28th  day  of  April.  Our  company  con- 
sisted of  nine  men,  nine  yoke  of  oxen,  two  wagons,  two  milk 
cows  and  two  horses.  Came  on  the  north  side  of  Platte  river  to 
Fort  Laramie;  had  seen  but  few  Indians,  but  thousands  of 
bufialo ;  Laramie  was  the  first  settlement  of  any  kind  we  had 
seen  since  leaving  Council  Blufls,  and  was  the  last  until  we 
reached  Hangtown,  a  mining  camp  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas; 
crossed  the  river  at  Laramie  and  came  through  the  Black  Hills 
to  Medicine  Bow  creek ;  followed  up  the  south  side  of  Sweet 
Water  about  a  hundred  miles,  through  hilla,  to  Thousand 
Spring  valley;  through  South  Pass;  crossed  Green  river,  using 
a  wagon  bed  for  a  skiff;  came  to  the  Suhlet's  cut-ofi",  and 
struck  Humboldt  river  in  the  hills,  where  it  was  only  a  small 
creek;  came  down  the  west  side  about  300  miles,  and  crossed 
the  desert  to  the  Carson  river  and  followed  it  to  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  where  we  found  the  first  mines  at  Hangtown;  then 
came  on  to  Sacramento  City,  arriving  there  the  26th  of  July, 
having  walked  all  the  way  and  drove  an  ox-team.  After  rest- 
mg  a  few  days  at  Sacramento  and  getting  mining  tools,  four 
of  us  went  to  Auburn  ravine  and  mined  about  two  months, 
and  made  about  S25  per  day  each;  sold  the  mine  to  two  men 
for  S250  and  waited  a  few  days  until  they  took  out  gold  dust 
enough  to  pay  us;  we  then  hauled  freight  to  Nevada  City  and 
mining  camps  on  Cosumnes  and  Mokelumne  rivers. 

"  Freight  becommg  scarce,  father  sold  the  teams,  and  we  left 
about  the  1st  of  December  for  home,  gomg  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  there  to  Panama.  Was  on  the  Isthmus  Christmas 
day,  and  ate  our  dinner  of  boiled  monkey,  raven  eggs  and 
tropical  fruits.  Embarked  on  the  east  side  in  an  old  vessel  for 
New  Orleans.  Before  reaching  that  place  fuel  and  water  gave 
out  After  a  stay  of  two  da^  procuring  clean  clothing  and 
satisfying  our  hunger,  we  took  a  boat  and  went  up  the  Missis- 
sippi  river. 
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■ "  Istayed  near  home  until  I  was  twenty-one  years  old,  run- 
mng  a  portable  sawmill  most  of  the  time.  In  the  spring  of 
1853  I  drove  cattle  across  the  continent  to  Sacramento,  and 
was  there  Bicjs  with  fever  for  some  timer;  sold  the  cattle  and 
went  hack  to  Iowa  by  water,  crossing  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Nicaragua  route,  and  going  to  New  York  to  visit  the  world's 
fair.  Came  the  last  time  across  the  plains  in  1854,,  driving 
cattle  to  MarysviUe;  came  the  same  route  each  time;  found  the 
country  the  last  time  settledmore,  and  ferries  over  most  of  the 


rivers.  '     : 

"  "Left  the  cattle  sis  miles  from  Weber  lake,  and  came  to 
MarysvUle;  went  after  the  stock  in  the  fall,  and  wintered  them 
two  miles  below  Meridian,  Sutter  county,  on  the  east  side  of 
Sacramento  river;  spring  of  1855,  cut,  baled  and  hauled  hay  to 
mines  in  the  -mountains; ^spring  of  1856,  sold  my  cattle,  and 
was  to  get  ray  money  in  Efteen  days,  and  have  hot  got  it  yet. 
All  I  owned  then  was  four  cows,  three  yt)ke  of  oxen  and  wagon, 
and  two  Spanish  ponies ;    sold  them,  and  in  the  summer  hand- 
cradled  grain  near  Sutter's  Fort,  on  Feather  river.     That  fall 
the  man  I  had  worked  for  in  the  summer  (Dick  Carmen)  pro- 
posed to  go  partners  in  buying  Spanish  cattle,  and  I  went  to 
Los  Angeles  by  water  for  them;    drove  them  to  my  partner's 
place  near  Sutter's  Fort ;  got  there  in  November ;  branded  and 
kept  them  there  until  spring.  1857  ;  then  sold  the  cattle,  and  I 
cleared  about  82,000.      I  next  went  as  far  south  as  Hollister. 
Here  I  bought  900  Mexican  sheep  at  S4.50  per  head.     I  herded 
them  for  two  years.      This  was  my  first  experience  in  herding 
sheep.  -The wool- paid  expenses,  but  sheep  had  faUen  in  price 
to  90c.  per  head.     After  shearmg,  in  the  spring  of  1860.  I  took 
the  mutton  sheep  to  Rabbit  creek,  peddling  them  out  at  the 
mines-at  $2.50  per  head.     After  shearmg  in  the  fall  the  band 
was  so  large  (about  8,000  head)  we  divided,  and  wintered  some 
on  Stony  creek  and  some  in  Rail  canon. 

"  I  bought  land  -where  Arbuckle  now  stands,  in  1861 ;    I 
-    drove  to  Reno  400  sheep,  in  October,  and  returned  in  Decem- 
ber; found  the  snow  six  feet  deep  near  Donner  lakp.      Emi- 
grants were  afraid  of  getting  caught  in  the  snow,  and.  thinking 
of  the  fate  of  the  Donner  party,  they  had  taken  the  animals 
irom  the  wagons,  and  even  left  the  harness  lying  in>he  road. 
When  I  reached  the  Sacramento  valley,  found  the  river.s  fuU 
and  land  overflowed.    My  sheep  had  been  taken  to  high  ground, 
and  were  saved.    In  1863  I  agam  di-ove  sheep  to  Virgmia  City. 
In  spring  of  1864,  it  being  a  dry  year,  and  not  a  bit  of  feed  in 
the  vaUey,  I  took  the  sheep  to  near  Spruce  Grove,  Ebl  river 
country,   and    summered,    ?jia '  Bartlett    Springs,    where    we 
stopped  four  weeks;  then  to  numerous  valleys  in  Lake  county, 
and  the  next  spring  drove  to  :Rtid  Bluff,  sheared,  and  started 
for  Boise  City,  Idaho.     We  found  no  market  for  our  stock,  and 
drove  them  to  Virginia  City.      Times  were  dull  there,  but  sold 
them  for  S*  per  hea4l,  and  reti%ied  by  stage. 

"  In  December  of  that  year  bought  the  land  where  I  now  live, 
which  is  on  Funk  slough  or  the  sink  of   Grapevine   creek, 


about  half  way  between  WUliams  and  Willows  stations,  on  the 
North  Pacific  raikoad. 

<■  When  I  first  eame  here  to  live,  Wm.  Campbell,  m  the  hills 
four  miles  from  me,  wa.  my  nearest  neighbor  on  the  w^  , 
Joseph  Gibson  nine  miles,  and  F.   Cahnes  seven  or  exght. 
south  and  southwest,  the  Willow  ranch  nearly  fouHeen  mile., 
and  mne  miles  to  any  settlement  on  the  river  e^t.    Commenced 
farming,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  faU  of  1869,  by  plowing  one 
hundred  acres,  aad  cut  the  next  summer  thiri^y  and  one-half 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.     Sold  it  in  the  faU  for  about  two 
thousand  doUars.     Thought  at  that  time  farming  was  better 
than  sheep  raising,  but  have  found  out  my  mistake  smce 
Sold  wool  and  mutton  that  fall  for  over  thirteen  thousand 
dollars     The  next  spring  drove  to  Honey  lake,  sheared  there 
sprinc.  and  fall,  seUing  the  wool  for  over  seven  thousand  dollars- 
In  tC  faU  drove  to  Pueblo  vaUey,  seventy-five  miles  northwest 
of  Winnemucca,  to  winter.     I  stayed  in  California  that  winter 
and  went  back  in  March,  and  m  a  few  weeks  sold  all  the  sheep 
for  seven  doUai-s  per  head.    Rented  my  place  in  1872,  and  in 
July  started  for  New  Mexico,  to  hunt  a  sheep  ranch;  found  the 
country  looking  very  nice  for  that  business,  plenty  of  grass 
and  water  and  few  settlers;  came  home  to  make  arrangements 
to  retui'n  there. 

"May  21,  1873,  left  Colusa  with  my  wii'e  and  arrived  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  Sunday,  May  25th;  remained  there  Monday, 
buymg  our  campmg  outfit,  and  the  next  day  t«ok  the  narrow 
gauge  raiboad  for  Pueblo,  distance  one  hundred  and  eighteen 

miles. 

"  Went  in  camp  the  30th,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
sixteen  persons  in  all;  remained  there  until  the  10th  of  June, 
went  to  Los  Animas  city  and  bought  four  hundred  Merino 
bucks  of  Tom  Boggs,  a  brother-in-law  of  Kit  Carson,  to  drive 
down  with  us  to  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico,  where  we 
had  a  band  of  Mexican  sheep.  Our  trip  proved  very  disagree- 
able. We  had  sickness  from  the  first  camp  at  Pueblo  nearly 
all  of  the  way  down.  There  had  been  no  rain  the  previous 
winter,  so  feed  and  water  were  very  scarce. 

"We  left  the  Rio  Pecos  at  Anton  Chico,  and  from  there  to 
Fort  Stanton  steck  and  people  suffered  for  water.     Seventy- 
five  miles  due  north  from  Fort  'Stanton  were  Sulphur  springs, 
but  so  strong  the  sheep  would  not  di-uik.    For  eight  days  they 
did  not  get  any  water.    They  were  drove  at  night  and  lay  still 
in  the  daytime  to  keep  them  fiom  getting  warm  and  thirsty. 
By  that  way  we  did  not  lose  any.    For  oui-selves,  we  left  the 
road  to  camp  near  water  that  hud  stood  in  holes  among  the 
flint  hills  for  over  a  year,  and  was  full  of  wiggletails  and  dead 
leaves.    We  strained  and  boiled  it  and  made  tea — that  or  suffer 
thirst.     On  account  of  sickness  of  myself,  we  remamed  three 
weeks  at  Fort  Stanton,  three  of  us  stopping  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  the  Indian  agent,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
and  stock  camped  a  few  miles  from  the  fort.    Mi-.  Mm-phy 
never  allowed  the  Indians  to  think  he  mistrusted  them  in  any 
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way.  the  result  was  they  had  great  love  for  him.  If  by  acci 
dent,  they  killed  any  of  his  cattle,  they  would  steal  from  other 
bands  t«  make  up  his  loss.  Soon  after  we  left  there  Kr 
Murphy  waa  arrested,  for  some  sHght  or  fancied  offense,  by  the 
ofhcers  and  confined  in  the  guard-house.  The  Indians  learned 
of  It,  and  went  down  and  demanded  "  Father  Mui-phy,  ( as  they 
called  him,)  and  the  office:^  immediately  released  him. 

"  We  arrived  at  Franklin,  Texas,  about  the  10th  of  August. 
There  wasn't  a  house  or  rooms  to  be  hired  in  Franklin,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  river— the  boundary  line 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico— and  rent  adobe  houses  in 
El  Paso  del  Norte.  Very  few  of  the  houses  had  windows  and 
no  board  floors.  Lumber  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  per  thousand,  wholesale. 

"  We  were  told  that  the  records  of  the  Catholic  church  said 
the  church  was  commenced  A.  D.,  1620,  (the  year  the  piigi-ims 
landed).  The  building  showed  great  age,  but  was  well  pre- 
served. It  was  built  of  adobe.  What  little  wood  was  used 
was  finely  carved.  We  were  told  that  the  church  was  rich  at 
one  time  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  but  they  had  all  been 
stolen.  The  body  of  the  church  was  without  seats,  and  the 
people  knelt  on  small  mats  during  service. 

"  Vineyards  were  culti^-'ated  very  extensively  and  wine  was 
drank  more  than  water.  The  grapes  were  pressed  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion,  by  fastening  a  rawhide  to  poles,  and  having 
a  few  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  hanging  it  so  that  grapes  could 
be  put  in  and  a  man,  barefoot,  can  tramp  them.  The  juice 
could  run  out  at  the  bottom  and  be  saved. 

"After  stopping  here  three  months,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
a  house  in  Franklin,  on  the  American  side.  Most  of  the  people 
there  were  Americans.  The  sheep  were  kept  southwest  from 
Silver  City,  on  the  Gila  river. 

"On  account  of  contmued  poor  health,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  country  very  much  against  my  wishes.  Left  what  sheep 
I  owned  in  the  care  of  S.  Logan  and  0.  Richardson,  and,  with 
my  wife,  started  by  stage  for  the  railroad  in  Colorado.  Up  to 
the  last  week  we  intended  to  come  through  Arizona;  but,  on 
account  of  the  Indians,  gave  it  up.  We  traveled  by  stage 
eight  hundred  miles  in  eiglit  days.  We  left  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Fort  Selden,  and  crossed  a  seventy-five  mile  desert.  About 
half  way  across  was  Martm'.'i  well,  over  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  the  first  clear,  good  water  we  had  since  leaving  the  Pecos 
river,  going  do^vn.  We  came  through  Albuiiuerque,  and  at 
Santa  Fe  we  changed  coaches  and  expressman. 

"  Duiing  our  absence  the  railroad  had  been  extended,  and 
we  reached  it  at  Los  Animas,  where  we  remained  over  a  day 
to  rest  and  sleep;  then  to  Denver,  where  wo  stayed  two 
days. 

"  We  arrived  home  in  Colusa,  March  22, 1874,  and  havo  been 
renting  and  farnnng  my  place  over  flince.  Think  that  stack 
raiHiiig,  particularly  sheep,  it)  much  better  than  farming." 


^OHN  McCoT,  born  1831  in  Ohio.  His  parents,  William  and 
Margaret  McCoy,  removed  to  Indiana  when  he  was  four  years 
old.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm,  living  in  Ohio,  Michigan^  IIU- 
uois  and  Indiana,  leavmg  the  latter  place  for  the  Pacific  coast 
by  the  South  Pasa  route,  being  on  the  road  six  months.  He 
started  with  a  good  outfit,  but  having  mountain  fever,  and 
fighting  Indians,  diminished  his  supplies,  and  he  arrived  in 
Oregon  City,  Oregon,  in  1853.  with  his  blankets.  He  mined 
in  Yreka  in  1854,  and  in  Idaho,  with  good  success. 

As  wagou-master,  he  served  nine  months  m  1855,  in  the 
Indian  war  in  Oregon,  going  from  there  to  the  coast  as  a  vol- 
unteer, serving  tln-ee  mouths  longer.  Was  m  the  milling  busi- 
ness two  yeai-s,  and  then  tinned  his  attention  to  fai-mmg  in  Del 
Norte  county.  Left  there  in  1866,  going  to  Solano  county; 
from  there  to  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties  in  1868,  where  he  is 
at  present,  his  busmess  being  farming,  running  a  threshing 
machine  and  making  public  roads.  He  has  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  twelve  miles  from  the  county  seat  and 
water  communication,  and  one  and  one-quarter  miles  from  rail- 
road, church  and  school.  The  land  is  fii-st  class,  on  an  average, 
yieldiijg  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Has  twelve  horses,  four- 
teen hogs,  and  two  cows. 

Married  Miss  Boydston,  aged  .sixteen,  in  1861.  She  is  from 
Illinois.  Names  of  children:  Francis,  Belingsysty,  Melinda,  Syl- 
vester Edgar,  Arthur  Grabe,  Guy  and  Jesse  McCoy.  He  has 
been  in  most  of  the  Pacific  States  and  territories,  where  he  has 
relatives. 

Durham  Brothers,  the  subjects  of  this  sketch,  are  natives 
of  Platte  county,  Missouri;  J.  F.,  born  August  11, 1851,  K  B., 
bom  July  30,  1853.  Parents'  names  were  James  H.  and  Bur- 
netta  Durham. 

In  tlie  fall  of  1853,  they  all  removed  to  De  Kalb  county,  the 
two  brothei-s  starting  for  the  Pacific  coast  from  that  place, 
overland,  crossing  the  Missouri  river  at  St.  Joseph,  May  13, 
1865,  having  started  May  1.  Indians  were  frequently  encoun- 
tered, hut  caused  no  trouble  except  close  watching.  In  October 
of  the  same  year,  the  party  arrived  at  Willamette'  valley, 
Oregon,  and  remamed  in  Benton  county  of  that  State  until  the 
autumn  of  1867,  when  the  family  removed  to  Colusa  county, 
California.  Heie  they  farmed  until  1878,  when  J.  P.  Durham 
sold  his  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  is  eighteen 
mile.s  from  water  communication  and  the  county  seat,  ten  miles 
from  railroad,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  school,  and  four 
miles  from  cluirch.     R.  B.  Durham  never  owned  any  land. 

After  selling  his  farm,  Mr.  J.  F.  Durham  and  his  brother,  R. 
B.,  opened  a  hardware  and  farming  implement  store  in  Max- 
well, Their  business  is  good,  and  they  expect  by  fair  dealing 
to  increase  it. 

Mr  J  F.  Durham  is  the  present  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Maxwell!  and  W.  C.  T.  of  the  lodge  of  Good  Templars.  Ho  has 
just  finished  a  iine  residence.  He  married,  last  year,  1879,  a 
Miss  Um-y  E.  Phelps,  a  native  of  Jackson  county,  Missouiu. 
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Orland  Village. 


This  village  is  a  new  one  lately  surveyed  and  started  on  the 
supposed  route  of  the  Northern  Railway.  Orland  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ci-eek  and  on  a  gi-avelly  plain.  The  country 
around  about  is  thickly  settled.  Much  of  its  business  is,  of 
course,  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the  railroad.  The 
finest  flouring  mill  in  the  county  haa  just  been  completed  here. 
The  main  buildmg  is  thirty  by  forty  feet,  -with  porch  all  round. 
The  first  story  is  ten  feet;  the  second,  twelve  feet,  and  the 
thii-d,  sixteen  feet,  and  the  attic  is  four  feet  to  the  plates.  The 
engine  room  is  thirty  by  forty.  The  mill  has  four  runs  of 
stones,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
barrels  of  flour  and  fifty  tons  of  barley.  The  machinery  is  all 
the  best  that  could  be  had  in  the  State. 

H.  A.  Geeenwood  was  born  in  1835,  in  Cortland  county, 
New  York,  his  parents  remaining  there  until,  he  was  three 
yeai-s  of  age,  when  they  emigrated  to  Ohio,  continuing  in  that 
State  until  1847,  then  removing  to  Wisconsin.  There  they 
remamed  engaged  in  farming  until  1855,  going  from  there  to 
Minnesota,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  State.  It  was 
here  that  Governor  Ramsey  appointed  him  Assessor  of  Steele 
county,  and  here,  in  186D,  Mr.  Greenwood  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  Harvey,  of  Illinois.  They  have  one  boy  and  two 
girls. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Greenwood  crossed  the  plains  with  a  mule  team, 
settling  in  Colusa  county,  being  one  of  blie  first  farmers  to  turn 
the  soil  on  the  plains  of  that  county;  consequently  was  har- 
rassed  by  numerous  sheep  owners,  who  did  not  desire  to  improve 
the  country  more  than  it  was  at  that  time,  and  were  displeased 
at  his  settling  on  the  plains.  But  he  was  ambitious,  and  was 
not  willing  to  lead  the  lazy  life  of  a  sheep  herder.  By  patient 
industry  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  fine,  well  improved  farm. 
See  illustration.  This  is  an  example  of  what  a  man  may  do, 
who  has  the  ambition  and  sterling  qualities,  as  much  as  haa  Mr. 
Greenwood.  His  property  nf  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  is  four  miles  south  of  Orland;  his  postoffice  address 
forty  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Colusa.  He  estimates  his 
land  and  improvements  worth  about  330,000. 


Sycamore. 


At  the  head  of  Sycamore  slough  on  the  south  side,  six  miles 
south  of  Colusa,  we  find  the  busy,  thriving  little  village  of 
Sycamore.  Howell  Davis  has  here  a  very  large  stock  of  gen- 
eral merchandi.se,  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  all  kinds  of 
agi'icultural  machinery.     He  has  a  warehouse  with  a  storage 


capacity  of  ten  thousand  tons.  He  also  owns  a  ferry  across  the 
river.  There  is  here  a  flourishing  lodge  of  Good  Templars; 
they  meet  in  a  fine  hall  over  Davis'  store.  The  members  of  the 
Christian  church  have  a  very  neat  Uttle  chui'ch  building.  The 
public  school-house  just  west  of  town  is  a  very  nice  buUding. 
There  is  a  hotel,  machine  shop,  blacksmith's  shop,  and  several 
residences. 

The  Grand  Island  mills  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
something  less  than  a  mile  below.  These  mills  were  built  first 
by  a  Mr.  Morrison,  in  1852.  He  owned  then  a  large  tract  of 
land  which  included  the  mill.  It  was  then  a  sawmill  and  grist- 
mill combined.  They  sawed  siding  and  scantling  of  the  oak 
timber.  The  only  relic  of  the  lumber  sawed  at  the  mill  is  the 
old  house  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets,  Colusa. 
In  1853,  Judge  George  Wilson  pm-chaaed  the  land  and  the  mill, 
and  soon  discontinued  the  sawmill  part.  There  is  not  much,  if 
any,  of  the  old  mill  there  to-day,  but  it  has  been  running  ever 
since  1852. 

J.  P.  Shoemate  keeps  a  restaurant,  saloon,  and  hotel,  at 
which  trfivelers  find  accommodations.  Everything  about  his 
place  is  neat  and  in  order.  See  view  in  illustrations  of  this 
village. 

J.  P.  Shoemate  was  born  in  Bledsoe  county,  Tennessee,  where 
he  lived  until  six  years  of  age.  Moved  to  Cherokee  Nation, 
Indian  Territory,  where  his  father  died  when  J.  P.  Shoemate 
was  an  infant.  He  lived  in  Cherokee  Nation  until  1861,  then 
came  to  California,  where  he  stayed  until  1864,  then  went  tp 
Idaho,  where  he  mmed  for  a  short  time;  and  in  the  same  year 
came  to  Oregon,  attended  warehouse  and  kept  books  for  a  large 
grain  merchant,  stopping  there  three  years,  then  came  to  Colusa 
to  his  present  place  of  business  at  Sycamore,  where  he  bought  a 
piece  of  land  and  commenced  business. 

Mr.  Shoemate  enjoyed  the  best  of  educational  privileges 
while  living  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  informs  us  he  has 
seen  as  many  as  eleven  graduates  from  Dwight's  seminary  in 
Cherokee  Nation  at  one  time.  His  step-father  kept  grocery 
store  and  was  engaged  in  stock-raising,  at  which  he  was  quite 
succes.sful  and  numbered  his  stock  by  thousands.  J.  P.  deter- 
mined to  start  for  himself  and  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune 
among  strangers,  and  haa  been  measurably  successful. 

Howell  Davis  is  a  native  of  Lycoming  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, born  in  1831.  His  parents  removed  to  Warren  county, 
Indiana,  when  he  was  young. 

He  left  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  January,  1850,  for  Cali- 
fornia via  Isthmus;  ai-rived  April  3,  1850,  at  Sacramento, 
gomg  from  there  to  Nevada  City.  In  1S51  Mr.  Davis  went  to 
Onion  valley,  Plumas  county,  and  was  there  five  yeai-s.  Was 
in  Marysvillo  until  1857.  Then  he  located  present  farm  and 
residence. 

In  1853  he  returned  to  Indiana  by  way  of  tlie  Isthmus,  and 
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bi'ouglit  to  Maiysville,  in  1854,  a  drove  of  cattle  overland  by 
way  of  Council  Bluffs,  across  the  plains  on  Platte  and  Hum- 
boldt rivers.  At  this  time  he  was  but  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  showed  much  energy  and  pereeverance  in  organ- 
izing a  party  of  men  and  fitting  out  a  train,  and  successfully 
managing  the  trip. 

Farming  and  stock  raising  is  the  mam  business  of  Mr  Davis 
at  present.  He  has  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Sycamore, 
sis  miles  from  the  county  seat.  There  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
horses,  and  generally  two  thousand  sheep,  cattle  and  hoga  on 
the  farm. 

He  married,  in  1855,  C.  A.  Armstrong,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky. She  died  in  1860,  leaving  two  childi-en.  Mr.  Davis 
married  his  present  wife.  Miss  Sebia  Jefferys,  a  native  of  Wales, 
January  14,  18G7.    They  have  from  this  union  four  children. 

Mr.  Davis  has  a  brick  store  in  Sycamore,  in  which  is  kept 
the  postoffice  and  a  general  stock  of  merchandise.  A  hall  is 
over  the  store.  He  has  a  large  warehouse  on  the  river  bank, 
where  grain  is  stored  and  shipped. 

J.  Faknswoeth  has  a  farm  in  Grand  Island  district,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Sycamore  postoffice.  It  consists  of  about  twelve 
hundred  acres  of  land,  all  fenced  and  under  cultivation.  It  is 
choice  land  and  produces  large  crops  annually  of  small  grain. 

Mr.  Famsworth  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Colusa,  coming 
here  in  1851.  He  has  made  his  home  on  Grand  Island  ever 
since.  He  is  a  very  careful  farmer,  and  by  steady  perseverance 
and  integrity  has  made  his  business  profitable,  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  confidence  and  respect  wherever  he  is  known. 

Mathais  Sachbeiter  arrived  on  Grand  Island  on  the  9th 
day  of  April,  1861-  He  came  alone  from  Prussia -in  1857,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  landed  at  New  York,  and  went  to 
Wisconsin  and  worked  for  three  yeare  at  nme  dollars  per  month 
at  farming.  On  his  arrival  in  Califoi-nia  he  obtained  thirty 
dollars  per  month  for  two  years,  and  then  began  farming  for 
himself  by  renting  for  three  years. 

In  1863,  he  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  his  present 
farm  and 'in  1871,  bought  a  quarter  section  of  land  adjoining. 
He  has  a  neat  hou.e  surrounded  by  picket  fence  and  good  out- 
buildings. The  farm  is  most  excellent  land.  His  stock  consists 
of  hogs  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  located  about  nine  miles  dh-ectly 
south  of  Colusa.  The  flood  of  1867-8  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage.    His  untiring  energy  has  crowned  his  efibrts  with 

success. 

He  married,  in  the  faU  of  1865,  Johanna  Barnay  of  Grand 
Island.    They  have  one  son  aged  thirteen  years. 

J.  C  StAPP  set  out  for  California  in  1849,  m  a  company  of 
about  forty  per«ons,  by  way  of  Santa  Fe,  which  place  th.y 
reached  in  October.  Stapp,  with  fifteen  others,  in  mlvance  ot 
the  main  company,  reached  Warner's  ranch,  the  first  settlement 


in  California,  about  the  first  of  January,  1850;  a  little  further 
on,  in  the  neighborhood  of   Williams,  Roland,  and  Wortmans, 
they  found  good  feed,  the  wild  oais  being  about  sis  inches  high. 
Here  they  stopped  a  few  days  to  rest  and  recruit  their  stock. 
Ari-ived  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  8th  of  January,  having  been  five 
months  on  the  road.     From  Los  Angeles  they  started  to  the 
mines,  crossing  the  mountains  iuto  the  San  Joaquin  valley; 
traveled  around  the  west  and  north  side  of  Tulare  lake.    About 
this  time  the  small  company   became   very  much  perplexed, 
being  in  the  center  of  an  immense  plain,  with  a  very  indefinite 
idea  of  where  they  were  goiug,  no  road,  the  ground  miry  and 
the  sloughs  full  of  water;  but  fortunately  shortly  after  leaving 
the  lake,  they  struck  a  wagon  track  which  led  them  to  the 
Mariposa  mines,  ending  their  long  and  tedious  jorrney  on  the 
9th  of  February,  just  six  months  from  the  tune  fchey  left  home. 
Among  those  who  made  the  tuesome -journey  might  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  T.  M.  Phelps,  James  Winkler,  and  I.  N. 
Cain,  old  residents  of  this  county. 

Mr.  Stapp  is  now  living  on  his  farm  in  Grand  Island  district, 
a  few  miles  from  Sycamore.  He  has  a  large  two-story  house, 
good  out-buildings,  and  a  farm  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation. 


August  Schaad  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1839.    His  father's  name  is  George  Frederich  Schaad. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  August  Schaad  came  to  America, 
and  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  at  farming.     On 
the  7th  of  February,  1860,  be  started  from  PhUadelphia  for 
California,  via  Panama,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  March  1,  a 
month  from  the  time  he  started.     He  went  to  Grand  Island, 
Colusa  county,  soon  after  he  arrived,  and  has  remained  ever 
since  engaged  principally  in  farming.     His  ranch  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  ia  nine  miles  from   Colusa,  seven  mUes  from  the 
county  seat,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  a  railroad,  seven  miles 
from  water  communication,  two  and  a  half  mUes  from  school, 
and  seven  miles  from  church.     It  is  a  fine  farm  all  under  culti- 
vation.   On  it  are  ten  head  of  cattle,  one  hundred  hogs,  and 

fifteen  hoi-ses. 

In  1S71,  married  Miss  Maggie  Dunlap,  a  native  of  Missouri. 
From  this  union  they  have  three  children,  Charies,  Frederich 
and  Clarence.  Married  present  wife.  Miss  Carohne  Welb,  a 
native  of  Prussia,  on  March  14,  1878.  The  name  of  their  ladt 
child  is  Albert. 

Peter  A.  Eaup,  bom  September  12,  1835,  m  Kentucky. 
Parents'  names.  Lorenzo  D.  and  Nancy  Earp.  UntU  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  stayed  with  his  father  who  was  a 
farmer  In  184G,  he  came  t»  Illinois,  to  Iowa  in  1853,  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1S59,  from  Iowa,  by  land.  The  trip  occupied  four 
months  and  was  quite  pleasant;  no  trouble  with  Indians,  and 
no  sickness  or- death  in  the  train.  Arrived  m  Placemlle  Sep- 
tember 2  1859,  and  on  the  Sacramento  November  1.  He 
mined  on  Yuba  river  one  month  in  1869.  but  was  not  very 
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successful,  80  he  abandoned  mining  and  went  to  Sutter  county, 
where  he  remained  until  1863.  Has  lived  in  the  valley,  and 
lias  resided  ever  since  within  fifteen  miles  of  where  he  now 
resides,  near  Sycamore,  on  Grand  Island. 

Mr.  Earp  came  to  this  county  October,  1862,  engaged  in 
farmmg  and  stock-raising  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
rich  river  land,  adapted  to  wheat,  fruit,  broom  corn  and  vege- 
tables which  grow  in  this  climate.  He  has  ten  horses,  ten  head 
of  cattle,  fifty  hogs,  one  hundred  sheep;  keeps  stock  enough 
for  home  use. 

Married  Miss  Martha  Helton  in  1864.  She  is  a  native  of 
Missouri,  but  was  brought  up  in  California.  They  have  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Earp  is  an 
earnest  and  conscientious  temperance  advocate,  and  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  cause. 

H.  iD.  Strothee  is  one  of  the  active  and  influential  citizens 
of  Grand  Island.  Every  worthy  cause  meets  with  his  cheerful 
support  and  encouragement.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
all  oi'ganizations  formed  tO  advance  the  interests  of  the  farmere 
of  his  neighborhood  and  State.  He  has  been  active  in  main- 
taining a  local  organization  through  which  much  has  been  done 
to  elevate  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  Mrs. 
Strother  has  also  aided  in  these  efforts.  The  life  of  a  farmer's 
wife  is  often  a  constant  drudgery,  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
with  little  to  change  the  monotony.  She  believes  it  ought  to 
be  made  pleasant  and  the  home  surrounded  by  cheerful  scenes. 

Mr.  Strother'e  home  is  in  a  forest  of  trees.  In  the  rear  is  a 
gi'ove  of  young  trees  of  natural  growth,  while  about  the  house 
are  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  house  is 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Sycamore 
to  Grand  Island.  The  farm  is  of  the  choicest  land  and  is 
devoted  largely  to  wheat,  although  Mr.  Strother  carries  on  some 
.general  farming.  A  windmill  raises  water  for  distribution 
about  the  place,  It  also  supplies  fountains  and  irrigation  for 
the  ya-rd- and  shrubbery.  There  are  few  places  that  have  the 
home  look  of  Mr.  Strother's. 


Grimes'  Landing. 


This  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  on  the  Sa,cramento  river.  It 
is  about  six  miles  below  the  head  of  the  island.  There  is  one 
general  merchandise  store,  by  E.  C.  Peart,  a  large  warehouse  by 
the  same;  a  hoot  and  shoe  store  and  harness-making  establish- 
ment, by  Gilmour  &  Co.  A'  beautiful  little  church,  built  by 
the  Baptists,  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  place. 

Grimes'  Hall  was  built  in  1877,  by  a  company  of  fivepei'sons, 
C.  Grimes,  S.  Gilmour,  C.  C.  Heacock,  D.  P,  Robinson  and 
Jasper  JColp;en,.  ;  It  is ,«,  bKick  building  seventyrfive  feet  long  by 


twenty-eight  feet,  two  stories  high.  The  upper  part  is  used  aa 
a  hall  for  the  difierent  orders.  It  is  fitted  up  with  a  stage  for 
public  use. 

Sam  Gilmoue  has  a  harness  and  saddlery  establishment,  at 
which  he  keeps  several  journeymen  employed.  He  also  has 
boots  made  to  order.       * 

E.  C.  Peart  deals  in  general  merchandise,  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, boots  and  shoes,  groceries,  {irovisions,  hardware,  notions,  etc. 
Mr.  Peart  has  sold  one  hundred  thousand  grain  sacks  this 
season,  and  shipped  from  there  six  thousand  tons  of  wheat  in 

1879. 

E.  C.  Peart  is  from  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  bora 
November  9.  1847.  He  came  to  California  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  in  1868,  and  lived  at  Knight's  Landing,  Yolo 
county,  until  1869.  He  began  as  clerk  in  a  general  merchan- 
dise store  when  twenty  years  of  age,  and  continued  in  the 
clerkship  until  the  year  1871,  at  which  time  he  engaged  m 
merchandising  on  his  own  account  and  has  continued  in  same 
business  ever  since. 

He  is  now  the  owner  of  a  general  merchandise  store  at 
Grimes'  Landing,  where  he  began  business  in  1874,  and  a  two- 
third  interest  in  the  brick  store  at  Arbuckle,  conducted  by 
Peart  and  Cross. 

Besides  the  stores  Mj.  Peart  is  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  four 
hundi'ed  acres  of  fine  farming  land  on  Grand  Island,  heretofore 
Icnown  as  the  E.  R.  Graham  ranch,  on  which  he  keeps  a  large 
stock  of  hogs,  horses,  and  mules.  He  has  another  ranch  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  fine  farming  land  ten  miles  south  of 
Willows. 

Mr.  Peart  is  an  example  of  what  industry  and  perseverance, 
accompanied  by  strict  integrity  and  good  business  habits,  can 
accomplish  in  California. 

J.  H  Bters  came  to  Grand  Island  in  the  fall  of  1858,  and 
has  resided  there  since.  The  home  faim  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  acres  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  farming.  The  residence  is  delights 
fully  situated  on  the  river  bank,  surrounded  by  a  large  orchard 
and  grounds  producing  grapes,  hen-ies  and  small  fruits.  On 
the  river  is  a  landing  for  steamboats  by  which  products  are 
shipped  to  San  Francisco,  or  supplies  received.  A  large  crop 
of  wheat  is  raised  annually  on  this  fann.  Mr.  Byers  is  a  lover 
of  fine  stocJc  and  has  some  choice  Durham  cattle,  besides  a  gen- 
eral stock.     He  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  the  tule. 

J.  H.  Byei-s  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  resided  in  Ohio 
nine  years,  going  there  in  1841,  to  Licking  county.  He  left 
Ohio  m  sprbag  of  1850,  for  California,  across  the  plains,  taking 
three  months  in  reaching  Sacramento.  From  there  he  went  to 
Rough-and-Ready  mines  and  followed  mining  there  and  in 
Plumas  until  1855,  and  butchermg  until  1S5S.  He  made  some 
money  in  mining  and  came  to  Colusa  county. 
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Cleaton  Gkimes  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  father, 
Henry  Grimes,  was  a  tanner,  of  the  firm  of  Grimes  &  Grant, 
of  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Peter  Grant,  a  brother  of  Jesse  R. 
Grant,  the  father  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  was  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  firm.  Mr.  Grimes  married  Miss  Nancy  Bane,  and 
Mr.  Grant  had  married  her  sister.  His  first  wife  dying,  Mr, 
Grimes  married  Grant's  sister.  Cleaton  Grimes,  the  son  of  the 
first  wife,  was  born  May  24,  1815.  The  second  wife  had  two 
children," of  whom  JMrs.  Strother,  now  of  Grand  Island,  Colusa 
eoimty,  is  one.  Cleaton  followed  the  business  of  his  father 
until  he  started  to  Cahfornia  in  184)9 ;  with  his  father  until 
184-5,  when  he  went  into  business  for  himself  at  Vanceburg, 
Lewis  county,  Kentucky. 

In  1844  he  married  Miss  Martha  Stevison,  who  bore  him 
three  children,  all  of  whom  died.    When  he  came  to  California 
he  went  into  the  Northern  muies,  made  three  thousand  dollars, 
went  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  lost  as 
much  as  he  had  made.    He  then  went  to  Sacramento  and 
bought  an  interest  in  a  barge,  can-ying  freight  to  Marysville, 
and  made  money  with  it.     Took  the  same  boat,  loaded  with 
provisions,  up  the  Sacramento  river,  as  far  as  Moon's  ranch,  in 
the   spring  of    1851;    stopped  at   Colusa,  and  bought  some 
powder  of  W.  S.  Green,  who  then  had  a  store  there.    Grimes  then 
took  the  goods  on  up  to  Shasta  in  wagons,  and  his  partners  took 
the  boat  back.    After  selling  the  goods,  he  purchased  a  mule  and 
went  to  Marysville,  expecting  to  meet  the  boat  there,  but  not 
finding  it,  he  went  to  Sacramento,  where  he  found  the  boat 
sunken.    He  then  sold  his  interest  in  it,  and  came  to  his  present 
farm  on  Grand  Island.    When  the  Jimeno  grant  was  confirmed 
he  was  among  the  first  to  pjirchase  land,  and  has  now  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  county.    It  is  located 
immediately  on  the  river,  ten  miles  below  Colusa.    He  has 
updnSiis  place  a  church,  a  school-house,  a  store  and  an  Odd 
Fellows  hall.     He  has  always  raised  stock  of  all  kinds,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  mules. 

Right  down  on  the  river  bank  next  to  his  orchard  is  where 
he  built  his  cabin  m  1851.  He  thought  this  a  good  country 
then,  and  he  thinks  so  yet.  His  farm  is  all  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced  and  produces  large  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  His 
average  of  wheat  is  about  thurty  bushels.  He  has  a  very  fine 
orchard  with  almost  aU  varieties  of  fruit  m  their  season.  He 
keeps  a  saloon  and  stable. 

In  1870  he  married  Mi-a  Ann  Eliza  Rollins.  He  has  no 
chUdren.  Mr.  Grimes  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Colusa  county. 

E  Potter  has  a  farm  a  little  more  than  two  miles  west  of 
Grimes'  landing,  on  which  he  raises  cattle,  sheep  and  other 
stock.  It  also  produces  good  crops  of  grain.  His  cottage  and 
out-buildmgB  are  situated  near  a  small  stream  or  slough  m  a 
little  grove  of  young  trees.  The  farm  is  fenced  and  under  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.     West  of  this  place  on  the  plain  are 


the  villages  of  College  City  and  Arbuckle,  and  east  is  Grimes' 
landing.  The  railroad  is  only  five  or  six  miles  west  from  his 
farm  and  the  river  about  two  mUes  east,  so  that  he  has  superior 
facilities  for  sliipping  farm  produce. 


H.  H.  WOELEY  resides  on  Sycamore  slough,  and  has  a  finely 
cultivated  farm,  orchard  and  garden.  The  residence  is  a  large 
two-story  house  with  verandas,  and  surrounded  by  a  neat 
picket  fence.  The  yard  is  laid  out  with  shrubs,  fiowers  and 
trcK?.  Mr.  Worley  has  the  best  of  out-buildings,  painted  and 
in  good  order.  In  rear  of  the  house  is  Sycamore  creek  or 
slough,  which  for  part  of  the  year  affords  water  for  irrigation. 
It  is  crossed  by  bridges  that  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  farm. 
Scattered  about  the  premises  are  numerous  large  sycamore 
trees,  which  add  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 
The  farm  is  devoted  mostly  to  gi-ain,  but  fine  cattle  as  well  as 
sheep  and  hogs  are  raised  on  the  place. 

Mr.  Worley  is  ranked  among  the  most  successful  farmers  in 
the  county.  Everything  about  the  farm  is  neat  and  orderly, 
and  denotes  the  thrifty  and  prosperous  owner. 

Elsey  &  Worley  own  some  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
the  neighborliood.  Some  of  it  is  located  north  and  some  a  little 
to  the  southwest  of  College  City.    This  land  is  all  rented. 

"  Oak  Grove  Farm"  is  the  name  adopted  for  the  home  of 
Levi  R.  Geer,  who  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  New  York, 
October  16,  1831.  The  family  consisted  of  five  sons  and  five 
daughters;  the  family  are  all  living  at  the  present  time.  His 
father,  Harvy  Geer,  was  born  March  14,  1802;  mother, 
Angelme  Geer,  was  born  March  4,  1806.  They  are  spending 
the  winter  with  their  second  daughter  at  Constantine,  Michi- 
gan; are  in  good  health  for  people  of  their  age.  They  came  to 
Colusa  county  four  years  ago  last  September,  and  stayed  till 
the  following  September.    They  speak  favorably  of  this  county 

and  climate. 

L.  R.  Geer  was  raised  on  a  farm)  durmg  the  summer  helpmg 
to  do  the  work,  attending  the  district  school  during  the  winter 
months  until  nmeteen  years  of  age;  then  attended  a  higher 
school  at  Lima,  Livingston  county.  New  York,  for  two  terms. 
The  winter  following  he  taught  a  district  school  near  home.  In 
the  spring  of  1852,  with  an  older  brother,  he  went  to  northern 
Illinois,  and  not  liking  the  country,  m  May  went  to  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  stayed  through  the  summer.  The 
following  winter  was  passed  m  New  Orleans;  he  found  it  a 
pleasant  place  in  wmtei-  to  live,  and  went  north  in  the  spring. 
Was  at  Beloit,  Wisconsm,  when  the  Pike's  Peak  gold  fever  was 
at  its  hight.  In  the  month  of  March,  1859.  m  company  with 
C  R  Nelson,  fitted  out  an  ox-team  and  stai-ted  down  Rock 
river-  the  frost  was  just  coming  out  of  the  ground  which  made 
the  r6ads  horrible,  to  say  nothing  about  the  sloughs  one  had  to 
cross  in  Illinois  and  Io^ya.  They  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at 
Plattesmouth.  on  the  first  of  May,  and  met  the  first  parties 
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returning  from  the  Peak  disgusted,  and  pronounced  it  a  perfect 
humbug      The  trail  from  this  point  to  Fort  Kearney,  was  lined 
with  t^ms;  some  had  seen  the  "elephant."  others  were  looking 
for  him.     They  had  started  for  Pikes  Peak,  and  were  bent  on 
;Z  tbere  until  at  Kearney,  the  officers  discouraged  them^ 
They  took  the  trail  to  California  and  reached  destmation  ab  «t 
the  middle  of  September;  remained  in  the  mountain,    dlt.e 
winter  rains    set  in.  then  came  to  Colusa  county  with  oiJy 
fifteen  doUai.  in  hank  bills.    He  went  to  work  for  A.  Myers  by 
the  month,  worked  in  the  neighborhood  tiU  the  winter  o  1862 
when  he  bought  a  squatters  right  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
Ires  of  land  in  the  Mormon  basin,  of  A.  B.  Tuttle.    The  plae 
,^  a  cabin  on  it  into  which  he  moved  his  headquarters,  and 
.ookedhisown  bacon.     The   year  following  put  m  first  cop 
of  «-ain      This  veav  and  the    one  following  were  the  duest 
evef  seen  since  he  ha.  been  m  the  State;  but  he  raised  very 
good   crops,    and  they    brought  a   good  price.      Wheat   was 
five  cents  per  pound,  barley  four  cents  per  pound;  th.s  gave 
him  a  start  in  the  way  of  farming. 

In  1870  he  married  E.  A.  Wilber.  a  native  of  Cortland 
county.New  York;  her  parent,  and  brother  still  live  m  Cort- 
land county.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  purchased  three-eighths 
of  land  adjoining  the  old  farm  on  the  east  of  A.  Myers  the 
same  land  on  which  he  did  his  first  farm  work  m  Colusa 
county.    PaidS13.000. 

It  makes  one  of  the  beat  farms  for  the  number  of  acres  in 
Colusa  county.     The  farm  is  one  mile  and  three-quarters  long 
and  one-half  wide.     The  residence  and  timber  lot  consisting  of 
fifty  acres,  is  near  the  center  of  the  farm,  with  best  quality  of 
well  water,  which  makes  it  very  handy  for  doing  the  work  on 
the  place.     The    dry    slough   runs   across   the   place  through 
the    timber    lot    from  which  the  whole  farm   can    be  un- 
gated   whenever    the    Sacramento    river    is    full    of    water. 
The    place  and    surroundings    are  worth   at    least    S^o.OOO. 
so    he    must    have    made    an    average    of   S3.000   per    year 
since   he    commenced    farming.      This    shows    plainly    what 
thorough  cultivation  accompanied  with  industry  and  economy 
can  accomplish  on  the  lands  of  Colusa  county.     This  farm  is 
situated  three   miles   west    of  the   Sacramento    river.  Grand 
Island  Postoffice.Diefendorfs  store.  Pearfs  store,  Eddy  s  land- 
ing   and  Grimes'  landing;  south  of  county  scat  fifteen  miles, 
two  miles  and  a  half  to   the  school-house  described  elsewhere. 
The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  runs  eight  miles  west;  Grand 
Island  Baptist  church  is  three  miles  east;  the  Christian  church 
in  the  town  of  Sycamore,  eight  miles  north.     Wheat,  barley 
horses,  cattle,  hogs.  etc..  are  raised  on  this  farm;  grain  will 
average  about  fifteen  sacks  per  acre. 


James  Balsdon  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  of 
Grand  Island.  He  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  being  bom  there 
in  1824. 


Oa  the  m  of  January,  1852,  he  .et  out  for  California  by 
wav  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Isthmus.  After  a  month  s  delay 
r«  Lerica,  he  too.  p^a.e  on  the  "No^'^^-- 
-  was  ..e.ed  --^^  ^r  r^—  LT^e 

t:es~l2  tLTslnL  p— e,  he  .ent  .  .^- 
mmes.    i-Noi,  ^.      .     ■  ^     He  visited  San  Jose,  but  did 

ing  as  a  more  lucrative  business,     x^.^ 
not  like  the  farmers'  prospects  there. 

In  San  Francisco  he  met  <^overnor  Johnson,  who  re^m^ 
n.ended  the  country  near  DavisviUe.    Hearing  of  the  Grand 
Island  country,  and  meeting  Samuel  Morris,  who  oW  ten 
thousand    acres   at  head   of    Island,   he   propc^ed   l^in^   to 
Balsdon  all  the  land  he  wanted  at  one-fifth   but  afterwards 
proposed  to  sell  any  part  at  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  a.r. 
Bal  don  bought  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres   and  began 
farming  in  faU  of  1853.    He  remained  there  e.ght  year.,  and 
then  sold  to  E.  Fisher.     In  1861  he  purchased  a  ^^-^^^  ^^ 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  and  took  up  four  hundr^ 
acres     In  addition,  he  purchased  three  hundred  and  tw^ty 
:nore;  and  soon  after  six  hundred  and  forty,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  making  atotal  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  the  present  farm.    It  is  all  good  land-no  waste.    It  is 
what  is  called  reclaimed  land.    It  has  been  overflowed  only  two 
seasons  since  he  owned  it  to  materially  damage  crops.     It  is 
five  miles  from  raUroa^  and  four  from  river,  thus  giving  two 
ways   for   shipping  produce.     He  has  a  large  and   handsome 
residence,  built  in  1871.  in  the  edge  of   a  natural  grove,  m 
which  is  also  situated  his  large  out-buUdings.    Everythmg 
about  Mr.  Balsdon's  place  indicates  the  prudent,  careful  and 
thrifty  farmer.    He  raises  all  farm  produce  required  for  famUy 
use.      He   has  an  orchard  of    six  acres,  apples,  peaches    and 

pears.  .  , 

To  conduct  wheat  harvesting,  which  is  the  chief  crop,  he 
uses  four  headers.  To  run  these  requires  twelve  header  wagons, 
forty  horses  and  twenty-four  men.  This  force  will  cut  about 
twenty  acres  per  day.  The  grain  is  first  stacked  until  close  of 
cutting,  then  with  a  Gold  Medal  separator,  one  steam  engme 
and  twenty  men,  he  turns  out  about  eight  hundred  sacks  per  day, 
cutting  and  thresliing  lasting  about  eight  weeks.  In  1879  the 
crop  was  about  sLxteen  thousand  bags  of  wheat  and  barley. 

Mr.  Balsdon  was  married  in  San  Francisco,  November  20. 
IStiG,  to  Mrs.  Lauretta  Tripp,  of  Townsend.  Vermont.  They 
have  four  children.  Mrs.  Balsdon  had  two  children  before  their 
marriage.  One  thed  and  Alice  E.  is  now  living.  The  names 
of  the  others  are  James  H.,  Emma  L.,  and  Annie  A  Balsdon. 


EDDYS'   LANDING. 

This  is  quite  a  noted  place  on  the  river  about  a  mile  below 
Grimes'  Landing.  There  is  one  general  merchandise  store  by 
Judge  C.  J.  Diefendorft;  and  large  warehouse  for  storing  and 
shipping  grain. 
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Farms  near  Colusa  and  their 
Owners. 


James  T.  Marr  was  born  in  Lafayette  county,  Missouri, 
March  9, 1830.  His  parents'  names  were  John  and  Athe  Marr, 
and  they  were  farmers  and  stock  raisers. 

Before  coming  to  California,  Mr.  Marr  lived  in  Johnson 
county,  Missouri,  from  which  place  he  started  for  the  golden 
West,  May  10,  1850,  via  St  Joseph  and  the  plains.  The  trip 
was  enjoyable  and  pleasant,  taking  four  months'  time  to  reach 
Placerville,  his  destination,  where  he  arrived  September  4^ 
1850.  Here  he  mined  five  months,  with  fair  success.  He 
mined  in  Trinity  county  nine  months. 

Mr.  Marr  came  to  Colusa  county,  October  15,  1851,  and 
busied  himself  in  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  was  the  first 
farmer  north  of  Sacramento  city,  west  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  He  was  obliged  to  use  plows  made  of  old  boiler  iron, 
the  iron  for  each  plow  costing  sixty  -dollars,  and  Mr.  Marr 
made  the  wood-work  for  the  plows. 

He  first  settled  down  on  the  river  about  three  miles  below 
town.  Finding  himself  on  the  "grant,"  he  moved  out,  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  to  hie  present  place,  secured  some  three  or 
four  hundred  acres  of  government  land,  and  purchased  some  of 
the  grant,  and  has  now  a  large  farm,  mostly  first-class  land, 
although  the  salt  grass  and  an  occasional  white  spot  is  seen 
along  next  to  the  road.  This  farm  is  all  fenced  in,  and  has 
several  cross  fences  running  through  it.  Most  of  the  land  is 
cultivated  every  year  in  wheat.  He  has  made  a  gieat  deal  of 
money  out  of  raising  hogs.  He  has  some  orchard  and  gener- 
ally raises  all  the  vegetables  he  uses. 

The  farm  contains  nine  hundred  acres  of  good  sandy  loam, 
and  all  tillable.  Twenty  busliels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on 
the  average.  His  property  is  but  half  a  mile  from  water 
commanication,  two  miles  from  the  county  seat,  two  mUes 
from  school  and  ten  miles  from  the  railroad.  Mr.  MaiT 
owns  twenty-eight  cattle,  two  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  at  this 
date,  and  seventy-five  horses  and  mules. 

He  was  married  on  the  l7th  of  June.  1860,  to  Miss  Mehssa 
Williams,  a  native  of  McDonough  county,  Missouri.  The 
names  of  their  children  are  Alice,  John,  Tipton,  George.  Thomas, 
Sarah,  Gracie  and  Clara. 


Noah  Scogoins  is  the  owner  of  a  farm  situated  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Colusa,  and  bordering  on  the  Sacramento  river. 
It  is  of  that  valuable  sandy  loam  that  forms  the  rich  bottom 
lands  of  the  Sacramento.  It  comprises  sis  hundred  and  eighty 
a^res,  all  under  cultivation,  and  produces  from  fifteen  bushels 
to  twenty  bushels  of  grain  as  an  average.    Besides  the  raismg 


of  gram,  he  keeps  considerable  stock,  and  at  the  present  time 
has  twenty-two  head  of  cattle,  thirty-six  horses  and  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  hogs. 

As  wheat  raising  is  the  priucipal  business  of  the  Colusa 
farmer,  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Eastern  reader  to  learn  how 
harvesting  is  managed  on  one  ef  these  farms.    After  the  grain 
is  sown  it  matures  without  further  care,  and  when  the  harvest 
season  arrives  the  California  farmer  has  many  advantages  not 
possessed  by  the  Eastern  husbandman.     Rain  never  falls  in 
California  during  the  harvest  season,  the  sun  shining  continu- 
ously from  a  cloudless  sky.     Little  if  any  dew  falls  at  night, 
and  the  grain  can  be  left  standing  in  the  field  until  perfectly 
ripe,  without  fear  of  its  being  damaged  by  moisture.     When 
ready  for  cutting,  the  Cahfornia  farmer  drives  to  the  field  with 
his  header   and  commences  his  work.     These  headers  are  so 
constructed  that  the  heads  alone  are  removed  from  the  stalk, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  straw  is  left  standing  upon  the  groun  d 
The  heads  of  the  grain  when  clipped  from  the  stalk  drop  upon 
a  revolving  apron,  upon  which  they  are  carried  and  dropped 
into  a  wagon  expressly  made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  driven 
alongside  of   the  heading   machine.    As  one  wagon  is  filled 
another  takes  its  place,  while  the  first  is  driven  to  the  stack 
and  unloaded.     The  headera  are  of  diflerent  sizes,  some  cutting 
a  strip  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  width.     From  four  to  six  hoi-ses, 
working   abreast,  are  used  to  operate  them,  and  the  team  is 
guided  and  the  machine  managed  by  one  man,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  harvest  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  per  day.     Owing 
to  the  thorough  dryness  of  the  atmosphere   the  stacks  may 
remain   in  the   field   without  danger,  or   the   gi-ain   may  be 
threshed  at  once,  at  the  option  of  the  oivner.    The  threshing 
machines  used  are  capable  of  doing  a  large  amount  of  work, 
and  all  have  separators  attached,  so  that  the  grain  is  discharged 
directly  into  the  sacks,  ready  for  shipment.    Portable  steam 
engines  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  to  furnish  the  power 
to  run  these  machines. 

In  the  view  of  Mr.  Scoggms'  farm  will  be  noticed  the  char- 
acteristic California  plowing  scene.  Gang  plows  are  used  with 
from  four  to  eight  horses  attached,  the  driver  or  plowman 
often  riding  on  top  of  the  plow  and  guiding  the  teams  by  one 
line  attached  to  the  leader. 

Mr.  Scoggins  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  having  been  born  in 
Rowan  county.  Before  starting  for  California,  he  had  hved  in 
Rhea  county,  in  that  State.  He  set  out  for  his  new  home 
in  the  golden  State  from  that  county,  and  after  a  seven  months' 
journey,  ai-rived  October  9.  1857,  and  stopped  in  Yolo  county, 
and  afterward  in  Butto  county.  He  came  to  Colusa  county  in 
1870,  and  has  given  his  attention  to  farmmg,  and  is  one  of 
those  who  makes  fai-ming  a  success. 

Mr  Scoggins  was  married  m  1871.  His  wife's  name  was 
Etta  Merrill,  who  was  a  former  resident  of  lUinols.  They  have 
two  chUdren-James  William  and  Louis  Green  Scoggins. 
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Seth  Chapman  was  born  in  Canada  in  1836,  removed  from 
therewith  his  parents  to  Illinois  in  1839;  came  to  Califorma 
hi  1859,  and  to  Colusa  connty  in  1861;  now  owns  a  fine  farm 
five  miles  north  of  Colusa,  on  the  Sacramento  river.  [See  illus- 
tration.] His  farm  is  devoted  principally  to  wheat,  is  well 
watered  a^d  timbered,  and  ha^  a  iine  young  orchard.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  a  bachelor. 

In  the  rear  o£  the  view  of  Mr.  Chapman's  farm  will  be  seen 
the  noble  Sacramento  river,  along  whose  banks  are  such  pro- 
ductive  soils.    No  n,ore  beautiful  sight  can  be  desired  than  to 
hehold  these  vast  tracts  of  plams  and  hillsides  covered  wrth  a 
perfect  carpet  of  flowe,-s  of  every  color  and  almost  umumerable 
varieties.    A  few  days  of  summer  hea»  will,  however,  make  a 
marked  change  in  the  scene.    The  herbage  isseorched,  sere  and 
hrown,andthe  country  is  made  to  look  Uke  a  barren  desert. 
The  Eastern  visitor,  accustomed  to  green  fields,  who  arrives  m 
California  at  this  season  of  the  year,  can  hardly  believe  the 
reports  he  ha^  heard  concerning  the  agricultural  resources  of 
California.    He  will  see  cattle  feeding  on  the  dr-y  and  parched 
herbage,  and  will  wonder  what  they  6nd  to  live  upon.    The 
desiccated  grasses  and  herbage  will  be  found  to  he  very  nutn- 
tious,  and  as  there  is  no  dew  or  rain,  they  retain  all  then-  sub- 
stance. 


.  .    !_•       r™  c-ffltp     When  he  became  a  man  he 
part  of  his  Ufe  m  his  native  ^^a^-   J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

emigrated  to  Missouri,  where  he  hved  untu  i«     , 
to  California  a^d  settled  in  Colusa  county.     He  engaged  in 
alricunl,  a.d  by  energy  and  perseverance  secured  thisranch 
:  which  he  lived  and  died.    In  June.  1875,  he  ~ W  to 
Nellie  M.  Keed.  of  KirksvUle.  Missouri,  and  m  due  tun     a 
beautiful  boy  was  bom,  Homer  Arthur  Rowland,  who  d.^^ 
March  16  1879.    Mr.  Rowland  was  a  most  excellent  man  in 
!n  the  relations  of  life.    He  was  a  kind  husbaad  and  father,  a 
good  neighbor,  a  faithful  friend  and  an  honest  man^   But  few 
Ln  have  been  freer  from  wrong  intentions.    As  he  saw  his 
duty  he  did  it.     Mr.  Rowland  had  long  contemplated  a  pubhc 
profession  of  religion,  but  owing  to  his  high  co^eientiousness 
Ll  humble  view  of  himself  had  deferred  it.     When,  however, 
•las  end  approached  he  made  ha.te  to  acknowledge  h^  Savior 
by  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.     He  had  for  years 
bL  a  member  of  the  benevolent  Order  of  Odd  bellows,  his 
name  being  at  the  head  of  the  charter  members  of  the  lodge  m 
Colusa     His  funeral  was  conducted  fi-om  the  Presbyterian 
Church  under  the  auspices  of  the  Order,  and  was  one  of  the 
largest  seen  in  this  community.    And  thus  it  Is  another  heart, 
was  made  desolate;  another  place  is  vacant  in  the  family  and 
society.     The  men  who  redeemed  California  from  the  wilder- 
ness are  fast  givmg  place  to  another  generation. 


HOSEA  B.  TUR5IAN  and  company  started  from  Wabash,  Indi- 
ana by  land  for  California,  and  were  sLx  months  on  the  road. 
ThJy  were  attacked,  while  on  the  Platte  river,  by  Indians,  who 
shot  buUet  holes  in  their  tents  and  wagon  covei-s.  yet  none  of 
the  pai-ty  were  harmed.  Mr.  Turman  killed  two  of  them. 
and  the.  rest  fled  in  dismay. 

In  November.  1854,  the  company  amved  at  Petaluma. 
Sonoma  county,  from  which  place,  in  1807.  Mr.  Turman  went 
to  Colusa  county,  and  engaged  in  dairying,  buying  and  selling 
live  stock.  He  ha^  seventy-five  cattle,  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  hogs  and  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  horses.  His  home  is 
in  the  town  of  Colusa. 

In  1870  Mr.  Turman  married  Mary  B.  Semple.  a  native  of 
Benicia,  Cahfornia.  born  November  22.  1848.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Semple.  who  was  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Califm-nian.  the  first  newspaper  of  the  State,  printed 
in  Monterey  in  1846.  Mr.  .Semple  was  also  the  founder  of 
Benicia,  and  was  president  of  the  convention  in  Monterey  that 
framed  the  old  constitution  of  California,  in  1849. 

Hosea  B.  Turman  was  born  January  24,  1846.  m  Clark 
county,  Ohio.  His  parents'  names  were  Frances  and  Isaac 
Turman.  Oscar  Bartlett  Turman  waB  the  first  child,  born  at 
Bartlett  Springs,  California.  September  6.  1871.  The  names  of 
Mr.  Turman's  other  children  are:  J.  Benton  L..  Louis  Frank 
C,  and  Robert  Semple. 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Rowland.— Her  ranch  was  owned  by  John 
Henry  Rowland,  a  native  of  Kentucky.    He  spent  the  early 


Zebulon  Walker,  born  August  1.  1830,  at  Albany,  New 
York.    His  parents'  names  are  Calvm  and  Lydla  Walker. 

About  twelve  yeai-s  he  worked  at  cai-pentering,  living  in 
Portage  county.  Ohio,  in  Michigan  and  Iowa,  leaving  the  latter 
place °May  10,  1859,  with  ox-teams,  for  California,  being  five 
months  on  the  trip,  arriving  at  WeavervUle  October  1,  1859. 

At  present  he  is  engaged  m  farming.  Has  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  sandy  clay  soil,  yielding  on  the  average  fifteen 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  eight  miles  from  the  county  seat, 
seven  from  raihoad,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  water  communi- 
cation on  Sacramento  river,  three  miles  from  school,  and  eight 
miles  from  church.  On  the  faim  are  nine  head  of  horses.  Two 
years  before  coming  to  Colusa  county,  he  lived  in  Yolo  and 
Tehama  counties. 

John  Price  was  born  in  Tennessee,  in  1841.  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  185G.  and   located  in   Colusa   county,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  smce,     He  now  owns  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and 
I  sixty  acres  devoted  principally  te  gram.     Married  Miss  Ander- 
son in  1874.  has  two  children. 

Luke  Charest  was  born  in  Canada  in  1832,  moved  to  Ver- 
mont in  1848.  thence  to  Illinois;  came  to  California  in  1856, 
and  settled  in  Yolo  county,  thence  to  Colusa  county  where  he 
has  lived  nine  years,  and  now  owns  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres.  Married  Miss  J.  A.  Curtis  in  1871;  has  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
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Financial  Eeport  of  J.  B.  DeJarnatt, 

For  the  Twelve  Months   ending  Monday,   January  5,    1880. 


Dr. 
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1      '■        By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  State  and  County  taxes 3,847  10 
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il:r:tp!rrJ="S  C^>i^;-:-^Vst.^  and  county  ta»e.  ^_^^^  ^^ 

By.m.^.1dTU.r.rVJoimi:y-;«^  ,27 

tint-alo  No.  »5---- -■■■-;,■,-,.■,-:  WVvVnd:  J.  P.,  acc't  (inea. , 17  50 


Byam'liKtid  ITea.'wrcr  uy  vu..^..." _- ^^^02  flO 

0     ..       By.m'tfe'^ea^irerbyi.B/D^i'-itCix^W^  ,^^^  ^„ 

iJ    ■'       ByZ'tSiVTrea.urerbV':icilVu^"^tee:rcJe^^^       l^"  Sale  Cer-  ^  ^^ 

8      ..        Byamrp."d"'SLri;br^ilect;>r;-a^-riV™nW  «rr  60 

I;    ..       By  am-t  pSld  SHrer  by  As3e^or,  a™-t  personal  property  tas  col-  _^^  ^^ 

8,    ..       ByimftdTr^^"^"  lVyA.'^i^7or;«dVmVtion                  Cortifi-  ^  ^ 

cato  No.lOl  -.....^..y;^.-.^-,-^;— ; -y-p-^-^-^tg^gg h  qO 

Aug.     4,    '_! 

271     "        By  am't  i>iiUl  Treaaiirer  oy  J.  ii.nitimj,  it"..".!...-.. ^  ^ 

Sept      6      -        Byam-f^fT^^uierbyJuilu.'wiyi^"d;redem^ion-^i-siie^  ^  ^^ 

.     ..       flya"?f^,dTr^urorby-6oilVcVoV;^-aYken^^^^^^^^  «1  « 

12:    ..        Byam't^id  Trcaaurtr  by  H.  B.  iV.tOmm,  redemption  property  ^^  ^ 

12.    ■'        ByZ'tS^ldTrtaiureVbyAVcuUei^Vrodempiiou'Tw  _  ^^ 

"i  "    By a'^"""'^'-*-"'-'^" '"'•*"'"  v;iMn\;"'.i.p:;^i'VflnVB.v.V.V-  2400 

Oct.    '2',    "       By  a 

0,     "        Bya... ., .    - 

0,     "        By  am'tpaidTrciUSuror  by  TumpIiinD  tji-«;, -v..  » ^  ^^ 

Nov.     3.    "        Byam'tl^i^eMuVoVbrConEctoriaK^rStote  and  C^^  1,21979 

3,    ■■        Byam'tpaid'Trlisu'rerbyilVMutiyl'redBmpU^^  Tax  Sale  Ccrtlfi-  ^  ^^ 
0,    '■       Byam'tMldTtcas^rcrby'j.'w.keaor,  redemption  Tiix  Sale  Cer- 

tillcateNo.  89 - "J"".:/,;."-;  m 

10,     ■•        Bv  am-t  paid  Treasurer  by  V.  A.  Topscott,  acc't  Trc^rerla  com  n  W 
12;    ■•       Byam't  ^Id  Treasurer  by  Conftlinij  A:  Co.,  redemption  Tax  bale 

Curtitlcate  No.  65 ■---- „-''  ^2 

Dec.      1,    "        By  nm't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collcclflr.  State  and  Coupty  taxes -'™  rti 

23,    "       By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  J.  H.Loining,  J.P.,  occt  fines ^-^  "" 

$82,034  07 

Jan'y  6,1880.    By  Bolance   - ^  .,920  03 


l>r. 

ran'v  21. 1879.  To  Transfer  to  Common  Read  FuncL 

Feb'y  4,    "  -Warrants  redeemed  by  County 'rre^«r. 

'    4      "  "  Interest  paid  on  above  by  County  Trcftsii 

Mar.     2'.    "  "  Warrants  redeemed  by  Couiily  Treasurer 

April    2,     '■  "        "  '■  \\ 

May      5,    ■'  "        II  .. 

June    2,    "  "  ,  „  ,, 

J"'.*'    ^  ■'  v.      ".  ..       ..       ..  ■' 

Ailg-     4,    "  ,,  ,,  1, 

Sept.  13,    "  ,.  .,  ..  .. 

Oct.      7,    "  "        ■  

Nov.     3,     "  "  ■  ■„ 

Dee.     1,     "  "  ■  ,,  ,.  ,1  .. 

Jan'v   5.  IKeO.      " 

Jan'y   6,     "         ■'Bulaocc,. 


ltOAJ>    FlJ5il>. 


1      270  00 
11,204  OS 

8 

1,923  23 

1,835  23 

1,407  ;ti 

6,011  80 

175  35 

.  4,025  94 

715  60 

67!)  (12 

CI  6  76 

651  75 

1,040  52 

4,609  87 


Jan'y   4,1879. 
9.     " 
9,     " 
21,     " 

Feb'y   4.    " 
94,    " 


JIar. 


16, 

21, 
31, 

April  25. 

Slay     6, 

IC, 

June    2, 

July     8, 


Auff,   27,     ' 

Sopt     6,     ■ 

12,     ' 

12,     ' 

Oel.      7,"  ' 


Cr. 

B%iu'tpaiirTr'Ma'uV'eVbyAsaoMor,'actftr(>ad  poll  tiix  colierfed...       670  W 
By  am't  puid  TrcaJiurvr  by  Collcetor.  acc't  State  and  County  taxes.  ^-.bW  IS 

By  aui't  paid  Trcaauror  by  Assessor,  ftco't  rood  poll  lax -3  ^ 

By  ain't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  acc't  Stat*  and  County  tnscs  saa  Ja 

By  am't  iiaid  Truiisurur  by  Jobn  I.j-neb,  oec't  redemption  "nis  Sale 

Certiik-ftle  No.  tS - ; ,  ^„  t, 

lly  .im't  paid  Trvasurur  bv  Collector-  ooc't  State  and  County  taxM. .      1,S03  S4 
By  ain't  piud  Trcjirurcr  by  Z.  BatCif,  iiec't  retloinption  Tax  Salo  Cer- 

tllkato  No.  102 : ■ ,-,  SS 

l!v  am't  paid  Treasurer  bv  Colloclor,  acc't  State  and  County  taXM-.        1.7  33 
By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  J.  Dallmon,  ace't  redemption  Tax  SmiIo 

CertiQcato  No.  53 "n;---^;'  " 

Hv  aiu't  paid  Truaauror  by  W.  CnawcU,  aoc't  redemption  Tax  balo  _ 

Certillcato  No.  73 ,  ,„  1^ 

Bv  am't  paid  Trcaauror  by  Assessor,  aw't  road  poll  tax.  ■■••■■■■■;-     '■'°*  •* 
By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  L.  Johnson,  ncc't  rudoiuptlon  Tax  Salo 

Certificate  No.  80 ■■■■-         „d  SS 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  bv  Assassor,  acc't  road  poll  tax  collected. ..  678  00 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Assessor,  aco't  load  poll  and  personal 

property  tax ^^  AT       '' 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  A.  Sawyer,  ncc't  redemption  Tax  bale 

Certiflcalo  No.  1(M - -■;-  ^  ^ 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  J.  W.  Handy,  aco't  redumption  Tax  Solo 

Certillcite  No.  85 ■-  1  34 

By  am't  imid  Treasurer  by  Julius  Woyaiid,aeo'trcdeinption  Tax  Salo 

Certlflcato  No.  12!., 1  «" 

By  am't  i>aid  Trcnauror  bv  II.  B,  SUtolium,  redemption  properly 

sold  to  Statu 3  28 

H\  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  A,  Cullcre,  acc't  rodomptloii  Tax  Sola 

Uertfllaitc  No.  09 2  03 

Uy  am't  jmid  Treasurer  by  tmnster  trom  common  road  tniid (B8  60 

By  am't  jmld  TrouiUrcr  by  (Mllectnr,  aiv't  Stolo  and  County  taxes.        217  69 
By  ain't  pal.l  Trciwiiror  by  11.   Slurruy,  awi't  redemption  Tal  Salo 

Curtillcatu  No.  01 90 

By  am't  paid  Trciiburcr  by  J.  W,  Kullor,  aco't  roduiuption  Tux  S»!o 

Ccrtllltatc  No,  87,..., 3  30 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Cniikling  li  Co.,  aco't  rcJomptloii  Tax  Salo 

CurtillnUe  Nu,  06 

By  ain't  paid  Trcusurur  by  CoUuutur,  uuo't  State  and  Couuty  (axes. . 


(1  23 
1,600  7i 

«34,0SI  I7 

Jnu'y   6,1880.    ByUiUanco 9  4,600  8T 
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Feb'y  3, 1879.  To  Warronts  rodeemed  by  County  Treuaurer. 

Sept  13,    "  "         'I  ■!         >r       ,1  "         „ 

Oct.      7,    "        ■•         "  '■         " 

Jan'y  6, 1830.  "  Balance 


COatllOX    KOAD    FUND. 


Cr. 


:  3,500  00 
420  00 
0»Z  GO 
327  01 


$  4,030  51 


Jaii'y  9,1670.    By  am't  piid Treasurer  by  Collector,  atc't  Stateand County  taiccB.. 8  *,010  68 
21,     "        By  am't  paid  Trciisiircr  by  C-oUector,  acc't  State  and  County  toxcB, 

t rati ster  from  road  fund 270  00 

Feb'y    i,     "        By  am't  pa[(i  Treasurer  bv  Collector,  act'l  State  and  County  taxes..  60  17 

Mar.     0.    "        By  am't  patd  Treasurer  by  Collector,  acu't  State  and  County  taxM..        195  07 
15,    "       By  am't  piud  Treasurer  by  Z.  Bates,  acc't  redemption  Tax  Salo  Cer- 

tifleate  No.  102 15 

21,    "        By  am't  jKiid  Treasurer  by  Colleetur,  acc't  State  and  County  taxca . .  20  87 

Aprrl  25,    '■        Byam'tuald  Treasurer  by  W.  Caswell,  oce't  redemption  Tax  Sale 

Cerdncite  No.  73 IS 

May    10,     "        By  am't  paid  'Treigurcr  by  L.  Johnson,  ats't  redemption  Tax.  Sale 

Cortiflcnt*  No.  8fl 1 10 

July     a,    "       By  am't  pa'd  Treasurer  by  Assessor,  aco't  i>ersonaI  property  ta.\...         15  0* 
8,    "        By  nm't  paid  Treuaurer  by  A.  Sawver,  acc't  redemption  Tax  Sale 

Ccrtmcato  No.  101 .", 60 

Aug,   27,    "        Bvam't  paid  Treasurer  bv  J.  W.  Haudy,  acc't  redemption  Tax  Sale 

Certificate  No.  85. . . .' 21 

Sept.     5,    "        By  am't  paid  Trco.'mrer  bv  Julius  Wejand,  acc't  redemption  Tax 

Sale  CerliDcatc  No.  121 1" 

12,    "        By  am't  paid  Treasurer  bv  A.  CullerB,  acc't  reilamptiou  Tax  Sale 

Curtffleatc  No.  60 32 

Nov,     3,    "        By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  acc't  Statoand  County  taxes..  33*0 

3,    '■        Byam'tpiid  Treasurer  by  M  Murray,  ace't  redemption  Tax  Sale 

CertmcBte  No  91 Id 

6,     "        By  nin't  paid  Treoaurer  by  J.  W.  KcBer,  acc't  redemption  Tax  Sale 

Certiilcate  No.  87 68 

12,    "        By  am't  paid  Treasurar  by  Confcling  S  Co.,  ace't  redemption  Tax 

Sale  Certificate  No.  85 1  ^ 

Dec.     1,    "       By  am't  paid  Treaguror  by  Collector,  acc't  State  and  County  taxes. .       270  69 


$  *,939  51 


Jan'y    5,  IflSO.     By  Balonce. 3      827  01 


Dr. 

Po'by   3, 1879.    To  Bonds  redeemed  by  County  Treasurer. . 
Jany  5, 1S30.    To  Balance 


BOAD    B03rU    fitlKKlNG    PVN». 


Jan'y  4, 1879,    By  balance , ' 

0,    "       By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  acc't  State  and  County  tmiea. , 

Bv  am't  Tiaid  Trooauror  bv  Collector.     "         "       "  " 


Feb'y   4, 

21, 

Mar.     0, 


13,    ' 

April  25,     ' 

May  10,    ' 

July     8.    ' 
a,   ' 

Aug.   27, 

Sept.    5, 

12, 

12, 

Nov.     3, 
3, 

0, 

12, 

Dec.     1, 


By  am't  paid  Treoauror  by  Collector, 

By  am't  paid  Trtaaurorby  Collector, ■. 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Jobn  Lyncb,  acc't  rcderopUon  Tax  Sale 

Ccrtlflcatc  No,  O.l 

Bv  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  acc't  Slate  and  CoimLy  taxes. . 
By  am't  paid  Trconuror  by  Z.  Bates,  acc't  redemption  Tax  Sale  Cer- 
tificate No.  102 ■^■■h'V 

Byam'tpaidTrenBurerby  J.  Dolimau,  acc't  redemption  Tnx  Siaie 

CertiBcate  No.  .''S ■^■■•i.-y 

By  am't  paid  Trea.surer  by  W.  CaswoH,  acc't  redemption  Tax  Sale 

Certintato  Nu.  73 .■-^•■UV 

By  oiu't  paid  Treasurer  by  L.  Johnson,  acc't  redcmptmn  Tax  Saio 

Certiilcate  No.  86 - 

By  am't  |)iid  Treasurer  bv  Assessor,  acc't  personal  property  tax. .  - . 
By  am't  iinid  Treasurer  by  A,  Sawyer,  acc't  redemption  Tax.  bale 

Certifleate  No.  101 ■ :-\i,-„\l 

By  am't  paid  Tr^iaaurer  by  J.  \V.  Handy,  acCt  redemption  Tax  Sale 

Certilicato  Ho.  85._ ;j -'J   ■-■:■•   W^i 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Julius  Wejand,  aect  redemption  rax 

Sale  Cortllluito  No.  121 ,-■  Vir"i:^i 

By  Bin'c  paid  Treasurer  by  H.  B.  Mitchum,  oce't  rcdompUon  prop- 


S42  1* 

3,232  61 
47  33 
160  77 

00 


By 


3  4,404  31) 


crty  sold  to  State :.-•  "-i^.-,,  i- 

am't  mid  Treasurer  by  A.  Cullers,  acc't  redemption  Tax  sale 
Certificate  No,  69 r^-'V: 

By  am'tiiaid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  acc't  State  nod  County  taxM. 

By  am-t  paid  Treasurer  by  M.  Murray,  acc't  redemption  Tax  Sale 

Byani'tpald  Tn^rcrW'J.wVKeffor,  ace't  r^oinption  iiwSaie 

By  am't  p^d  TrcMUrer  bv  Conkllng  and  Co.",  actft  redemption  ''ftix 

Salo  Certificate  No.  05 ;-„-•■•;' T'";" 

By  am't  paid  TrcaMurer  by  Collector,  acc't  State  and  County  taxes.  .^ 


21  33 
13 


163  88 


$  4,401  36 


Jan'y   5,  ISSO.     By  Balance.. 


.  .S      494  30 


Jan'y   S.  ISHO.    To  Balance.. 


DISIMTEBMBNT    FUND.  t''* 


8        20  0:i 


Jan'y    5,1330.    By  balance.. 


..8        SO  DO 


ESTIIAY    FUKI>. 

I    Jan'y  4, 1S70.    By  balance.. 


, .?       fiO  0 


April    4, 

May    •2a', 
Jan'y    5, 


1870.    To 
1880.      " 


tnnstcr  to  Bwamp 
Ilttlanee -  ■ . 


I>r. 

Land  DiBt. 


ttESIEOAI.    SWAMP    K*WI>    FUND.  *-'•  ^^^^^^^ 


No  385,  by  order  of  SiiporviBura. 
"HBO,       "       "  .', 

"   263, 


033  10 
5,327  62 
8,D0S  15 


815,160  07 


-■'■  S:'^i"'  |SSi^«^a;™»^ 


6, 
Mar.     3, 

April  12, 

17, 

17, 

SO, 

May    31, 

Nov.  10, 

Dec,    20, 

20, 


„yT:X' from  common- ^d.  by  ofder  o.  Board  of  Super-  ^^_^  ^ 
By  am'tpiid'h^isu^rVoV  prUrciH'iuirii.'tlirCBt  on  S.vamp  l^nd  ^  ^ 
By  m;^S  Trcaiu^r  ^or  prineipai'and  -InVereit'  on  S^P  Und 

CyamV^/'F^-'.r^.rforpHndiMU  a^^^  -  Swan.p  Land 

Byam?pdTr°e-alulL-foVpVlnVlpaVandinte«Bt  on  Ss^mp  I^nd 
Dyau'nJSVr^'atJi^er-for  prinei;,;Cland-inW^^  on  Swamp  I^d 

By  am^i!a"''l  T?^""*''' '" '^^''^^  r^Ainiir.si  on  Swamp  Umd 
By  ^t'Sid^Tr"™  WinWriii-on'Sw^P  I«nd  Location 
No,  610 


170  20 
127  6S 
SO  65 
38  40 
241  SO 
83  00 
0  00 


S1G,ID0  07 


Jan'y   O.ma.    Bybalaneo.. 


. .8  9,035  45 
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Feb'y  3,1870,    To  Warroiits  redeemed  by  County  TceiiHUrcr. 
Mar.     S,  ■■'        ■'         "  "         "        "  '.' 

April  ^, 
May.  5, 
Judo  S, 
July  7, 
AUff.  4, 
Sent.  13, 
Oct.  7, 
Koi-.  3, 
Dec.  1, 
Jan'y  6, 1 
6, 


.  .810,007  15 

. .     2,178  04 

.  n,3C2  *9 

, .     3,6ie  71 

,     1,435  06 

..     8,007  43 

2,095  S3 

441  47 

..     1,718  07 

.     2,052  18 

.,     1,404  18 

014  SI 

.$  0,191  S6 


Jan'y    i,  1S70. 

0,  '■ 

n,  " 

17,  " 

17,  " 

21,  " 

21,  " 

21,  " 

30,  •' 

Feb'y   4,  •' 

4,  '■ 

24,  " 
Mar.     S,  ■' 

G,  " 

IG,  " 

21,  ■' 

31,  •■ 

April    i,  " 

25,  '■ 

Ufty      5,  " 

10,  •' 

16,  " 

June     2,  " 

July     7,  " 

5,  '■ 


12, 

Aug.     4, 
27, 

Sept.    G, 


16,4W  Of. 
037  27 


G, 
12, 


12. 


13, 
17, 


27, 
20, 
30, 

Oct.      2, 

20, 


iZ     ..       .'         ■"         "  DiBt.  Attorney,  ate't  delinquent  School 

"J  ^    „ ,,,..,.,.....  C4  oU 

Bvam'^paldTreVaurerbyT^uitoMColW  Seh-wl  District  (benches        ^  ^ 

iUra'  l^wSurerby  Dint.  AUoruey,a.e'tdeHncjuentSe hoo  tox        177  83 
By  e«,'t';^ra 'ifc^urer  by  Dist.  Atlornoy.  acc't  Uciluquent  Sclionl       ^^  ^ 

Byftm-tiiidivek^uVeVbyCDlieJt"c;r,"acc-t"stati;^^^^^^  IM  80 

By  am't  ^id  Treasurer  6y  Dist.  Attorney. iwe't  delinquent  School        ^^  ^ 

Byam^tV«iJ'i^ekiliWr'by  Jolin  LynchVredempti^  ^^ 

By  am't"pai<rTr^urer' i-y  State  fteMurer' (State's' portion  money 

Byam't^UTrlasiirorbfCollet^^^^^ 

By  ara'tlwid  TreMucer  by  Z.  Bates,  redemption  Tas  Sale  CertUlcatc 

By  ani'tViJ  Treasurer  by  J.  Dtilluiaii,  redemption  Tax  Sale  Cor-  ^  ^ 

By  nm'tpaid  Treasurer'  by  Dlst.'  Attorney,  aec't  (ielinquent  Sehool       ^^^  ^^ 

By  am^  paid  T^aisurorby  WmV Caswell,  aee't  redemption  fax '&ije  ^^ 

Bv  an"t*m'id  Ttefwurt'r  by  A^^rVaK-'t'stiite  i»li  tax  coll eet^ . . .     1,010  00 
bV  nm-t  paid  Treasurer  bv  J.  G.  BnrWey,  act't  Special  Sell ool       ...  30  00 

bV  .im'tpnid  Treasurer  by  S.  Johnson,  re<letiipticn  Tax  Mle  Certifi-  ^ 

Bv  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Assessor,  ace' t  State  poll  tax..       074  90 

By  nm't  paid  Treasurer  by  IV.  H.  Williams,  special  School  tax 6  Ul 

Bv  ain't  paiu  Treasurer  bv  AMessor,  aec"t  personal  property  and 

State  poll  tax      I,li4  Oj 

By  am't  paid  Trcaauter  by  A'.  Sawyer,  redemption  Tax  Sale  Certifl- 

cate  Wo   104 .,.,   ...-....--.   .,-..:...--.-----.■ ,...>..  loi; 

Byam't  paid  Treasurer  by  Daniel  Zumwalt,  aec't  special  Sehool  tax.        200  0" 

By  am't  paid  Tftflsurer  by  Daniel  Zumwalt,  aec't  speebl  Sehool  tax.        400  00 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  J.  W.  Handy,  redemption  Tax  Sale  Cer- 
tificate No.  S5 -  - ■■   --■  •" 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Julius  Weyand,  redemption  Tax  Sale  Cer- 
tificate No.  121 --■; ■-  •'2 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Slate,  tor  lior  portion  School  money  due 

County. 3,001  04 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Daniel  Zumwalt,  aec't  speeinl  School  ta.X.        740  jO 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  H.  E.  Mitchum,  redemption  ot  property 

sold  to  State 1 '^ 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  A.  Cullers,  redemption  of  Tax  Sale  Cer- 

tiHcatu  No.  6Q .  - ^-^3. 

By  nni't  paid  Treasurer  by  sundry  persons,  aoe't  speeial  School  tax       o7B  00 

By  am't  irald  Treasurer  by  Truslecs  Princeton  District,  special  Sehool 

tax - .  - 33  20 

Byaui'tpoidTreosurorbyMosCBStinehfluld,  special  School  tax  col- 

letted 823  U 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Moses  Stinchfield,  special  School  tax  col- 
lected         253  00 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Trustees  Princeton  District,  spceiol  School 

tflx  eollocted 31  oO 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Mones  Stinehflqlii,  special  Scliool  tas  col- 

locteS: ISS  50 

By  am'C  paid  Treasurer  by  Closes  Stiuchfleld,  special   School  tax  col- 
lected   

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  D.  Zumw-alt,  speeial  School  tax  collected 

By  nm't  paid  Treasurer  h  ,•  Moses  Stinehlleld,  speulnl  Sehool  t;ix  eol- 
lecteU 

By  am't  imJd  Treasurer  by  Moses  StiuchQold,  special  Sehool  tax  col- 
lected  _ 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  aec't  State  and  County  taxe^. . 
By  am't  paid  Tre.-Lsurer  iy  U.  Murry,  redemption  IVl\  Sole  Certifi- 
cate No.  01 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  J.  W.  Kofler,  redemption  Tax  Sale  Corlifl- 

eate  No.  S7 . ..r 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Conklin^  &  Co.,  tcdomptloii  Tax  Sale  Cer- 

tillcate  No.  OS 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  District  Attorney,  aec't  speeial  Sehool  tax 

l!y  am't  jald  Treasurer  by  D.  Zumivalt,  aec't  special  Si'lionl  tas 

By  am't  jiaid  Treasurer  bj-  District  Attorney  and  Colleetor,  School, 

State  and  County  taxci ! »>*  lo 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  District  Attorney,  Mpecial  School  tax 38  10 

By  am't  jia id  Treasurer  by  D.  Zum wait,  speeial  Selioul  tax ,.         185  79 


1S2  00 

300  00 


2  94 
6S  47 
476  90 


Jan'y    5,  ISSO.     By  Balance S  0,101  36 


Feli'y   3, 1870.    To  Cuupoi 
July     7,    ■'        •'        '■ 

Dec.     1, 

Jan'y    G,  ISao.      ' 
5,    "       T 


ini  redeemed  by 


■Br. 

Cou  nty  Treasu  re  r . 


ROAD    nOiVD    INTEREST    FUXD. 

Jan'v    4. 


Vr. 


,S      1S3  33 

.     1,126  00 

150  00 

.     1,275  00 

S  2,277  41 


S  li.niO  74 


fl 

Knb'\ 

4, 

■i4, 

Mar. 

R 

IS, 

?1, 

■M 

April 

25, 

May 

1«, 

July 

«, 

». 

Aug. 

27, 

Sept. 

fj. 

19., 

12, 

Nov 

3 

a 

<l, 

12. 

By  Bnlanco $ 

By  am't  juid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  at-c't  State  ond  County  taxes. . 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,    "        '•        ■'        "  "    .. 

By  um'l  paid  Treasurer  by  John  Lineh,  aec't  redemption  Tax  Sale 
Ccrti^licato  No.  05 

By  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  aec't  Slate  and  County  taxes. . 

By  nm't  paid  Trcaiuror  by  Z-  Balca,  aec't  redomptioit  Tax  Sale  Cei^ 
tincale  No.  102 , 

Ity  am't  paid  Treasurer  by  Collector,  ace't  Stnto  and  Comity  taxes. .. 

Ily  am't  jiaid  TreiLs,  by  J.  Dalhiiaii,  aec't  red'tion  1^  Sale  Cert.  No.  53 

By  am't  iKiidTreas.  by  \V.  fuawell,    "  "         "      "       "    No, 73 

By  am't  imldTix'os.  lij  t>.  Jobnson.   "         "         "      "       "     No,  S8 

Bj'  am't  paid  'I'reasurur  by  Assessor,  aec't  t'orsonal  IToperty  tax. . . 

By  am't  paid  I'rcasuror  by  A.  Sawver.aco'lrwIcmplionl^ixSaloCor- 
tillwHo  No.  IiM ■..,' 

By  am't  paid  Trenaurer  by  J.  W.  llamly,  aco't  rcdomptiuD  Tax  Sole 
CurtlfieatoNo.  8ri .., 

By  amt  paid  Treasurer  by  Jiillua  Woynnd  aec't  radeniptlon  Tnx  Sale 
U-^rtflleato  No.  121.. 


1,39a  26 
3,232  54 


By  am't  jiald  Treasurer  by  11.  B.  MItchl'uui  mri'ii 'pVo|ierty  sold  State  fiS 
By  am't  imid  Treasurer  by  A.  Cullow,  rnv't  rod  emu  II  mi  'l^s  Sale  Cur- 

tillcato  No.  00 SS 

PJ'  luu't  iiajd  IVemuror  by  Collector,  acii't  Statu  ami  Comity  taxes. ,  17  W! 

<*>'  '^*'^,'!DBHttUH£^"i'ry> i^i'^'t  rodump'n Tax  Snl«Curt,  No. 01  13 

»y  niii/t  pald'Troasunir  by  ColiiJtor,'iii)o'VsttttVIuid  County  Ul^  123  10 

8  G,0IU  74 


Jan'y    0,  1830.     By  Balauee., 
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I*r.  HWAaCP    IiAWD    DISTBICTT    No.    330.  Cr. 

May     6,1879.    To  Warrenta  rcdoomed  by  County  Troaaurer. 9     033  w    1    April  17, 1B70.    By  tranoter  (rem  General  Swamp  Land  Fim<l  . 


Dr. 


SWAMP    IiASD    BISTAKCT    No.    253.  Cr. 

I    May    20,1870.    By  tTanefcr  from  QcDoral  Swamp  Land  Fund 8  6,3ZT  02 


ESTATE    OF    AUaXEDlA    TOaiPKiNS,    DEUEASED. 


Or. 


Sept.  13,  187fl.    TocIalmB  duly  nllowed  and  approved,  paid  by  Treasiirer S      000  Tfi 

13,    "        "  Treaaurer'a  ooinmUalon,  trausfcrrca  to  Oommon  Fund 9  42 

Oct,      7,    ■'        "  dsimflduly  allowed  and  approved,  piud  by  Treasurer 272  19 


Aug.  12,1879.    By  cash  paid  Treasurer  by  Administrator  L.  P.  Tooley 8     fiOO  00 

Sept,  10,     "       By  cash  paid  l^easurer  by  W.  F,  Goad,  attorney  for  said  estate  —       li2  66 


jjp.  SWAIEP    tAND    BISTBICT    No.    320.  Cr. 

Jan'y   4,1870.    By  balance 8  1,22116 


Mar.     3,1870.    To  Warranto  redeemed  by  County  Treasurer 8     ^^4  70 

Jau'y    6,1880.    Tobalaflce """  * 


8  1,221  15 


8  1,221  le 


Jan'y   6,  IBSO.    By  balance. . 


,  .8       GSO  4E 


SWAMP    tilND    1>ISTBICT    No.    2iB4. 


8       21  30 


Feb'y   3,1879.    To  Waminta  redocmod  by  County  Treasurer S       -^ 

Dec     1,    ■'        '■       ,  "  "  "       "  '.".'.'.'.'.       231 

Jan'y   5,1880.     "  bftlance  —  


Jan'y   4,1870.     By  balance ?      204  03 


Jan'y    6, 


i,1880-    Bybalanoe. '     ^^  •" 


SWAHP    tANB    BISTBICT    No.    SOO, 


Feb'y   3  1879.    To  Warrantsredeemed  by  County  Treasurer 3     ^f^^ 

Jan'y    6,1830.      "  balance ■  ^_. 


Jan'y    4,  1S79.    By  balaniri 


Jan'y   B,  ISM.jBy  balance., 


..8      222  80 


May     5, 1879.    To  Warrant,  redeemed  by  County  Treasurer. 


SWAMP    LAND    BISTBICT    No.    335.  «r- 

....8     15150    I    Apra    4,187D.    By  Irauaterfrom  General  Swarop  UndFund.. 


ESTATE    OF    DAVID    COBBIN,    DECEASED. 


,     ^^,,„      8  20O4.SS  reb-y  11,1879.     By  am't  paid  TrcaM.or  by  L.R  Tooley,  AdnUn.jtmtor    .  ...3  l.«^ 

sept.  13. 1879.    TO  elalmi  duly  allowed  «nd  approved,  paid  by  County  Tre^urer.. ,8  2,^^  ^^^^J  ^ 

Oct.  7»  .  .,  (J  It  H  *'  "  ■   *  '  an    JIC 

Nov.     3.     "         "   .   '.'  .        ^""^  8  3.052  86 


Nov.     3,  .    , 

Jan'y   6, 1880.     "  Balance 


8  3,052  85. 


Jan'y  6,1880.    Bybalanco., 


Dr. 


ESTATE    OF    M.    A.    SPICEB,    DECEASED.  «»•-  , ,    ^  ,  ,    ,  8     087  ''S 

ESTATE    OF  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ,,,,.,t,.a,dTrc.^urcrbyUP.T^cloy.Admlnistmtor 8     CS7 -3 
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—==■■  -  i      "  ,^  ^  ,    ,      r    pafien    L.   L.  Felkner,  Joseph 
W.  Luman,  L.  Mcintosh,  J-   i'acien, 

Elections  in  Colusa  County.       Jamea.  ^3,3 


Election    Statistics.     Votes    Cast     since    1861, 
Names    of  Candidates,   etc. 


A  m  of  the  county  officers,  .o  fa.  as  the  -me  could  b 
ascertained,  appears    on  page    193    of    ^^^  -"^ 
present  some  election  statistics,  but  we  cannot  go  bacV  faxthea 
Ln  1861.     The  records  of  the  county,  prior  to  that  tune,  are 
in  a  fearful  condition.     For  example,  the  whole  proceedmgs  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  t..o  ,.ars  precedmg  the  emo- 
tion in  1861.  are  recorded  on  fifty  small  pages,  with  blank  lines 
all  through,  and  a  very  straggling  hand.    An  ordinary  -nter 
would  copy  the  whole  on  twenty  pages  of  foolscap.    There  is 
no  record  of  a  vote  earlier  than  1861.  and   what  we  have  else- 
where published  was  from  small  pieces  of  paper  accrcUntalUj 
left  in  the  office.     From  1861  to  the  present  time  we  give  the 
vot^  for  all  Governors,  and  all  the  county  officers,  includmg 
the  Supervisors  that  were  elected  at  the  general  election: 
1861.   ■ 


For  Governor-J.  B-  McConnell,  581;  John  Conness.  198 ', 

Leland  Stanford,  348. 

State  Senator-E.  J.  Lewis.  533 ;  J.  G.  Doll.  530. 
Assembly— J.  W.  Thompson.  571 ;  B.  P.  Durst.  485. 
County  Judge-J.  F.  Wilkins,  552;  C.  J.  Diefendorff,  503. 
District  Attomey-J.  A.  Rush.  579;  H.  A.  Lease.  465. 
County  Clerk-W.  F.  Goad,  582;  B.  M.  Hance.  469. 

Sheriff— G.  F.  Jones.  624;  O.  C.  Burkey,  434. 

Treasurer— J.  Hop  Woods,  605  ;  Chas.  Spaldmg,  439. 

Recorder-Isaac  Cotts,  548;  Amos  Roberts.  506. 

Assessor— H.  W.  Brown.  555;  George  Hyde,  498. 

Surveyor-W.  S.  Green.  539;  W.  A  Pratt,  491. 

Snpermtendent  Schools-Frank  Spalding,  565;   J.  J.  Hic- 

kok  491 

PubUc  Administrator-J.  M.  Wilson.  554;  J.  W.  Lane,  497.   ^ 

Coroner-A.  D.  Kibbie.  557;  A  Lull,  495. 

Supervisor,    First   Districi^Jackson    Hart,    212;    E.    W. 

Moore,  106. 

The  foUowing  named  persons  were  elected  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  the  several  townships :  J.  C.  Graham,  W.  R.  McCann. 
S  Medley,  J.  Pulsifer.  S.  Cooper,  G.  Glawson,  J.  P.  Riclmrdson. 
H.  C.  Nelson,  E.  McDaniel,  A.  Munsoll,  E-  Jones,  D.  Johnson, 

M.  Gill. 

Constables-D.  H.  Arnold.  W.  Chambers,  J.  Weaver.  T. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  Chambers,  J.  Martin,  H.  Moran.  E.  McDaniel. 


Govemor-J.G.  Downey,  564;  F.F.  Low,  4.9 
Senator-J.  A  Rush.  537;  A.  L  Sherman  44b. 
Lembly-W.  H.  Rhodes.  533;'W.  S.  Jenison.  4o0. 
Sheriff-S.  M.  Wright,  528 ;  J.  D.  Byers,  44o. 
Clerk- Jackson  Hart,  516;  J.  ^-  Ho-rd.  4o3. 
TrP«.urer-J  Hop  Woods.  536;  L.  Gary.  438. 

District  Mtcmey-D.  Shepardson,  a22    A^  R.  Weaver, 

Assessor-E..  McDaniel,  621 ;  J.  J.  Wa.,te,  449. 

^uMc    Ad^^txator-H,  H.  Woriey,  522;  L.  T.  Moul- 

X— nt  of  SCools-T.  X  Ana™.  523 ;  S.  A.  Wa,- 

dron.  448.  ^  -.r  ^  lo 

County  Surveyor_W.  S.  Green^62   ;  H.  y-g^*«^     ^ 
Sapevvisor,   First    District  -  T.    A.    Botts,    188,    E.    W. 

Moore,  128.  ,    ^    n  ,i  no 

Second  Distric^John  Boggs,  172  ;  ^-^f^^^l  ^\^^ 
County  Judg^H.  W.  Dunlap,  364;  J.  J.  Hiekok.  210. 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  J.  B.  Stanton,  W.  R.  McCann.  J.  Or^. 
S.  Harris.  S.  Cooper.  A.  J.  Scoggins.  C.  Kopf,  W.  Leary,  M. 
Davis.  S.  Weatherman.  J.  S.  Long.  Wm.  Long.  H.  Young,  J. 
Mcintosh,  and  H.Vansyckle. 

Constables-R.  Barrows,  D.  H.  Arnold.  S.  Munce,  S.  Beers. 
James  Yates.  D.J.Randall.  E.  L.  Brago.  M.  Davis,  Jr..  J.  R- 
Burre  S  J.  Mason,  J.  Whitlock.  D.  Johnson. 

At  the  Presidential  election  in  1864,  the  Democratic  Electors 
received  425,  and  Republican  Electors  274  votes. 

There  being  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  School  Superintendent, 
J  C  Addington  ran  and  received  416  votes,  and  S.  A.  Waldron 
259.     W.  S.  Green  had  resigned  as  County  Surveyor,  and  ran 
again  and  received  416  votes,  to  W.  A.  Pratt  259. 
1865. 


Assembly— W.  S.  Long,  488;  H.  A.  Rawson,  283. 
Sheriff— S.M.  Wright,  460;  A.  Calden,  298. 
Clerk-^ackson  Hart,  517  ;  Julius  Weyand,  248. 
Treasurer— J.  Hop  Woods,  501 ;  J.  L.  Howard,  270. 
District  Attorney-D.  Shepardson,  457  ;  J.  W.  Piatt.  299. 
Assessor— S.  H.  Small,  487;  A.  S.  Hemstreet,  281. 

Public  Administratoi— I.  N.  Cain,  493;  John  Cheney.  273. 

SuperuUemlcnt  of  Schools^T.  C.  Addington,  4SS ;    S.  A. 
Waldron,  281. 

Surveyor— J.  S.  Long,  475  ;  S.  Talbot.  287. 

Supervisor,    Second   Districi^Robevt   Harris.    177;    O.   F- 

Cook,  88. 

Justices  of  Peace  elected— A.  D.  Tattle,  J.  B.  Stanton.  A.  J. 
Scoggins,  Stephen  Cooper,  W.  V.  Henry.  G.  C.  lugi-im,  G.  V. 
Slurtt,  C.  Kopf,  D.  D.  Hunter,  R.  B.  Ord,  S.  Osborn,  J.  S.  Long, 
W.  E.  Green. 


RANCHO      OF      SAMUEL     H.    ALLEN 

7     MILES      SOUTHEftal      OF    Wi.MtMS     Cni.Uh*      CO  CI\L, 
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Constables— W.  E.  Braafield, Hover,  W.  A.  Chapman, 

James  Yates,  "Wm.  Jackson,  J.  Clark,  D.  V.  Leary,  J.B.  James' 
J.  Whitlock,  J.  Winkler,  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

1867. 

Governor— H.  H.  Haight,  544;  G.  G.  Gorbam,  197;  Caleb  T. 
Fay,  31. 

Senator— E.  J.  Lewis,  527 ;  A.  G.  Toom&s,  258. 

Assembly— W.  S.  Green,  498;  S.  A.  Wakbon,  278. 

Sheriff— I.  N.  Cain,  464;  E.  A.  Harris,  314. 

County  Clerk — Jackson  Hart,  542;  J.  L.  Howard,  239. 

Assessor — S.  H.  Small,  517;  R.  G.  Bui-rows,  2G2. 

Treasurer — J.  Hop  "Woods,  564;  G.  W.  Ware,  210. 

District  Attorney— W.  F.  Goad,  523 ;  J.  G.  Treadway,  230. 

Public  Administrator — L.  Gary,  527;  Julius  Weyand,  250. 

County  Surveyor — J.  M.  Allen,  444;  E.  B.  Moore,  119. 

Superintendent  of  Schools— S.  W.  Britton,  516  ;  W.  W.  Bur- 
nett, 250. 

County  Judge — Frank  Spalding,  459  ;  J.  J,  Hicok,  182. 

Supervisor,  First  District — T.  C.  King,  107;  C.  J.  Diefen- 
dorff,  127. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  elected — Wm.  Corbier,  E.  Potter,  A.  C. 
Turner,  G.  C.  Ingi'im,  Martin  Smith,  J.  J.  Meaburn,  J.  W. 
Jones,  C.  Kopf,  A.  S.  C.  Cleek,  D.  D.  Hunter,  A.  D.  Larimer, 
J.  A.  McLain,  H.  H.  Cook,  W.  K.  Estill,  J.  S.  Long,  John 
Curtis. 

Constables — John  Henderholds,  M.  V.  Dixon,  J.  D.  Sherer, 
J.  C.  Johns,  John  Couipton.  H.  B.  Mitchum,  Jack  Clark,  J.  B. 
James.  W.  B.  Skidmore,  J.  H.  Cox,  W.  A.  Chapman,  J.  M. 
Davis,  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  W.  F.  Davis,  A.  J.  Welch. 

1869. 

Assembly— L.  Scarce.  665  ;  C.  J.  Diefendorff,  167. 

Sherifl— J.  B.  Stanton,  585;  E.  Chapin,  234. 

County  Clerk— J.  F.  WUkins,  720. 

Assessor— W.  N.  Herd.  717. 

Treasurer — Harry  Peyton,  715. 

District-Attorney— J.  D.  Wall,  715. 

Public  Administrator— L  Gary,  668;  B.  F.  Wescott.  139. 

Surveyor — E.  J.  Edwards,  713. 

Superintendent  of  Schools— S.  W.  Britton,  714. 

Supervisor,    Third    Dlsfcricfc-A.  S.  C.  Cleek.  127;    G.   F. 

Packer,  40. 

Justices  of  the  Peace-0.  S.  Mason.  A.  R.  Weaver,  R.  Green, 
C.  L.  N.  Vaughan,  G.  C.  Ingrim,  Geo.  A.  Foulk,  L.  W.  Hari,  S. 
K.  Abbe,  S.  W.  Randle,  James  Monroe,  S.  Oaborn.  J.  S.  Hope, 
A.  D.  Larimer,  J.  H.  McPlietridge. 

Constablcs-Eli  Clark,  Joh.i  T.  Gil!,  H.  B.  Mitchum.  W.  R, 
Millfl,  W.  W,  Noble,  John  Calhoun,  Hicliard  Jones,  B.  F.  Skid- 
moro,  Joe  Cox,  W.  F.  MHIb,  L.  R.  Stewart. 


1871. 

Governor— H.  H.  Haight,  91.5;  Newton  Booth,  497. 

Senator— John  Boggs,  843;  C.  J.  Diefendorff,  522.  ■ 

Assembly — Loomis  Ward,  893;  Harry  Collins,  493. 

County  Clerk— G.  G.  Crandall,  796;  J.  L.  Howard,  584. 

District  Attorney— S.  D.  Wall,  842;  A.  L.  Hart,  538. 

Sheriff— J.  B.  Stanton,  955;  J.  H.  Liening,  424. 

Treasurer — Harry  Peyton,  935;  W.  P.  Harrington,  453. 

Assessor — W.  N.  Herd,  956;  J.  C.  Lovelace,  445. 

Superintendent  Schools — E.  J.  Edwards,  863;  E.  Reed,  490. 

Surveyor — J.  S.  Long,  938;  J.  H.  Jones,  467. 

Public  Administrator — F.  X  McAtee,  870;  Julius  Weyand, 
523. 

Supervisor,  Second  District — C.  Kopf,  411;  J.  Boardman,  147. 

County  Judge— F.  L.' Hatch,  534;  J.  J.  Hicok,  414;  D. 
Shepardson,  125. 

Justices  of  the  Peace — James  Hearn,  Howell  Davis,  S.  N. 
Green,  J.  Heaton,  S.  A.  Robison,  P.  H.  Scott,  John  Dxmlap,  O. 
V.  Daly,  J.  B.  Lucas,  G.  C.  Ingrim,  J.  W.  Gaither,  Julius  Wey- 
and, J.  S.  Black,  John  Cartwright. 

Constables— H.  B,  Mitchum,  C.  E.  Price,  Wm.  Mitchell,  R. 
Wilsey,  L.  Johns,  Henry  Smith,  Richard  Jones,  W.  Graham,  L. 
G.  Dunlap.  John  Turner,  L.  C.  Daly,  J.  H.  Cox,  J.  Pollard,  J. 
B,  Dunham,  Joseph  James, 

1873. 

Assembly — H.  W.  Brown  645;  John  Simpson,  718. 
Sherift— M.  Davis,  032;  J.  L.  Howard,  721.  , 
Treasurer— Harry  Peyton,  620;  M.  StinchEeld,  716. 
Assessor— P.  S.  Perdue,*  738;  W.  N.  Herd,  607. 
County  Clerk— S.  M.  Bishop,  S54;  S.  Osbom,  511. 
District  Attorney— D.  Shepardson,  562;  A.  L.  Hart,  762. 
Surveyor— M.  P.  Ferguson,  782;  W.  T.  Wright,  585. 
Superintendent  Schools— J.  E.  Putraan,  687;  C.  S.  Jenkins, 

661. 

Public  Administrator— S.  H.  Allen,  674;  P.  Gi-innell,  660. 
Supervisor,  Fnst  Districtn-E.  R.  Graham,  152;  C.  J.  Diefen- 

dorfl',  156. 

Justices  of  thr'  Peace— E.  Potter,  John  Brooks,  T.  C.  King, 
G.  C.  Ingi'im,  C.  E.  Price.  John  R.  Samuel,  J.  H.  Durham,  J.  S. 
Duncan,  S.  A.  Robison,  P.  H.  Scott,  J.  W.  Gaither,  Juhus  Wey- 
and. E.  B.  Bainbridge,  S.  Osborn,  J.  F.  Garr,  —  Moss,  J.  S. 
Morris,  L.  Kilgore. 

Constables-Jouas  Baer,  W.  H.  BrasBeld.  M.  V.  Dixon,  Eli 
Clark,  U.  F.  Abshire.  W.  E.  York,  W.  S.  McCoy.  W.  G.  MUler, 
Wm.  Flinu,  John  Crothers,  C.  Stone,  D.  Kanty,  B.  Earl,  R.  P. 
Green. 


•Perdue  was"  elected,  hut  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
Aissessors  held  over  for  two  years  more. 
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1875. 

Governor— Wimam  Irwin,  1,275;  Jolin  BidweU,  548;  T.  G. 

Phelps,  68. 

Senator— E.  J.  Lewis,  1,220;  W.  B.  Parker,  674.. 
Assembly— T.  J.  Hart,  1.134;  John  Williams.  744. 
County  Clerk— S.  M.  Bishop,  1.319;  G.  G.  Crandall,  590. 
Sheriff—D.  H.  Arnold,  1,227;  J.  L.  Howard,  677- 
ABsessor— W.  T.  Beville.  1,267;  J.  C.  Wilkins.  633. 
District  Attorney-Jackson  Hatch,  1.0S6;  A.  L.  Hart.  822. 
County  Treasurer- Joha    Dunlap,   1,088;    M.    Stinchfield. 

821. 

Superintendent  Schools— Samuel  Houchins,  1,211;    W.   H. 

Brown,  696. 

Surveyor— J.  M.  Doyle,  1,163;  E.  B.  Brooks,  735. 

Public  AdministratoT-S.  H.  Allen,  1.189;  E.  Cliapin,  707. 

Supervisor,  Third  District— P.  K  Garnett.  506;  A.  S.  Hem- 
street,  177. 

County  Judgfr— L.  W.  Robinson,  777;  J.  F.  Wilkins,  382. 

Justices  of  the  Peace— J.  H.  Pearson,  Samuel  Baker,  S.  A. 
Robison,  R.  Sanford,  J.  L.  Parr,  S.  Bui-tis,  T.  C.  King,  G.  C. 
Ingram,  J.  Garr,  L.  R.  Stewart,  E.  B.  Bainbridge,  W.  T.  Ander- 
son, J.  W.  Gaither,  Julius  Weyand,  J.  S.  Duncan,  Jasper 
Heathcote. 

Constables— H.  B.  Mitchum.  W.  H.  Brasfield,  W.  S.  McCoy, 
R.  Wilsey,  John  Keffer,  William  Flinn,  W.  L.  Nelson,  L.  S. 
Dunlap,  U.  F.  Abshire,  T.  B.  Jackson.  J.  P.  Lackey,  A.  Duncan, 
N.  L.  Squires,  W.  Miller,  W.  C.  Chambers,  G.  W.  Morine. 

1877. 


Assemblyman— T.  J.  Hart,  1,312;  E.  C.  Hunter,  873. 
Sheriff—D.  H.  Arnold,  1,111 ;  J.  L.  Howard,  607. 
County  Clerk— J.  B.  De  Jarnatt,  1,244;  D.  Bentley,  482. 
District  Attorney— Jackson  Hatch,   1,159;  M.  L.  Tindall, 

545. 

Treasurer— P.  L.  Washburn,  1,098;  W.  P.  Harrington,  615. 
Public   Admioistrator- L.  P.  Tooley,   1,168;  J.  H.  Bundy, 

563. 

Surveyor— J.  M.  Doyle,  1,142;  G.  H.  Purkett,  519. 
Superintendent  of  Schools — S.  Houchins,  1,164;  I.  S.  Lewis, 

553. 

Supervisor,  Second  District — C.  Kopf,  653. 

For  and  against  the  Constitutional  Convention — For  Con- 
vention, 1,136;  against  Convention,  167. 

County  Judge— F.  L.  Hatch,  814 ;  E.  A.  Bridgford,  561. 

Justices  of  the  Peace— William  Frazier,  J.  H,  Leining,  J.  H. 
Durham,  J.  W.  Crutcher,  Julius  Weyand,  P.  H.  Scott,  A. 
Caraloff,  J.  F.  Gai-r,  F.  M.  Miller,  S.  Osborn,  D.  Saulisbury, 
G.  C.  Ingram,  J.  B.  Lucas,  J.  C.  Wilkins,  J.  H.  William- 
son. 

Constables— W.  H.  Brasfield,  J.  T.  Gill,  W.  S.  McCoy,  Franlc 


Weed,  William  Gassoway,  J.  H.  Cain,  W.  L.  Nelson.  Andrew 
Gee,  James  Melburn,  John  Magonegal,  J.  P.  Lackey,  E.  Fore, 
W.  G.  Miller.  A.  Stafford.  J.  S.  Black,  M.  Miller. 

1878. 

June  19.— At  the  Constitutional  Convention  election  only 
513  votes  were  polled,  of  wliich  B.  B.  Glascock  received  483.  Of 
the  delegates  at  large,  the  Non-Partisan  ticket  received  from 
411  for  W.  Heustia  to  530  for  H.  H.  Haight;  the  straight  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  received  from  75  to  141  for  John  Boggs ;  the 
Workingmen's   ticket   received   from    100    to    143   for  Jonas 

Spect. 

1879. 


May  7.— For  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitution.     For 
Constitution,  1,419 ;  against  Constitution,  753. 

1879. 

Governor— H.  J.  Glenn,  1.506;  Geo.  C.  Perkins.  659;  W.  F. 
White,  102;  A.  G.  Clark,  1. 

Senator— B.  B.  Glascock,  1,467;  J.  L.  Howard.  793. 
Assemblyman— W.  P.  Mathews,  1.607;  F.  P.  Kelly,  650. 
Superior  Judge-F.  L.  Hatch,   1,332;   W.  G.  Dyaa.  878; 
Robert  Gallispie,  14. 

County   Clerk— J.  B.  De  Jarnatt,  1,315;   D.  Bentley,  616; 
W.  T.  Wright,  318. 

District  Attorney— T.  J.   Hart,   1,286;    Thomas    Nicholls, 
953. 

Sheriff— J.  M.  Steele,  1,310;  H.  C.  Stanton,  966. 
Treasurer— R.  A.  Bamett,  1,101;  E.  W.  Jones,  829;  Stewart 
Harris,  333. 

Assessor— G.  B.  Harden,  1,535;  S.  W.  Randall.  626. 
Surveyor— W.  J.  Carpenter.  1,190;  A.  T.  Welton,  1,027. 
School  Superintendent— S.  Houchins,  1,122;  J.  E.  Hayman, 
780;  Milton  McWhorter,  348. 

Public  Administrator— L.  P.  Tooley,  1,030 ;  A.  W.  Rickey, 
611 ;  J.  G.  Calhoun,  585. 

Against  Chinese  Immigi-ation,  959  ;  for  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion, 4. 

Supervisor,  District  No.  1— E.  R.  Graham,  239;  William 
Ash,  225. 

Justices  of  the  Peace— J.  F.  Wharton,  W.  H.  Brasfield,  R. 
Wilsey,  John  Durham,  John  Williams,  G.  B.  Gudgel,  T,  H. 
Dodson,  Clans  Jansen,  D.  R.  Watkins,  J.  F.  Garr,  G.  C.  Ingram, 
T.  C.  King,  M.  C.  Hungerford.  S.  W.  Britton,  A.  Caraloff,  S. 
A.  Robison,  J.  H.  Williamson,  L.  S.  Dunlap. 

Constables— J.  T.  Gill,  H.  H.  Thomas,  Chas.  Wilsey,  W.  S. 
McCoy,  John  Hoden,  Ben.  Atwood,  B.  R.  Grafford,  D.  R.  Wat- 
kins,  L.  R.  Stewart,  G.  M.  Gilraour,  B.  E.  Louthain,  A.  M. 
Mason,  J.  H.  Caui,  P.  P.  Brooks,  J.  P.  Lacky,  J.  W.  Eaustus, 
M,  V.  Dixon.  w.  s.  a. 


aiZLI.    IN    MOTION. 


KILL    AT    BEST. 


1 


Patented   March  14th,  1876^^ 


By  BROWER,  reed  &  REED. 


Stands  Firmly  and  Permanently  on  the  Tower, 
Is  Constructed  on  Scientific  Principles, 

Can  be  Stopped  or  Started  by  a  Child, 

Requires  but  little  Wind  to  Operate  it, 
Is  Uniform  in  its  Motion, 

Is  Easily  kept  in  Order, 

And  Speaks  for  Itself. 


It  is  a  Colusa  County  Industry 

''in,  Lunties ;  and,  .on,  the  "mp.^enta.y  ^and  }^f^^^^^^,  ,,,  ,„,, 


Manufactured  at  Colusa  by  .J.   P.    REED, 


r       1,  ■    rh  ral  oatronaee   and   respectfully  solicits  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
Who  wishes  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  people  f  J^^'^^  f/^^^^^  their  interest  by  corresponding  with  me. 
Persons  desiring  to  purchase  a  Mill  will  consult 


Full  particulars  given   by  addressing, 


J.  P.  REED,  Colusa,  Cal. 
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Sato. 


1850 
1S51 
1851 
1S52 
1S53 
1854 
1853 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
IStiO 
ISGI 
18G2 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1860 
1807 
180S 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Officers  "OF  Colusa  County  from 

PIIEPARED  FOR  THE  CODNTY  HISTORY. 


1850  TO  1880. 


Joint  Sonator. 


Jonas  Spectt 
M.  G.  Viillejo... 
Maitin  E.  Cookef 
Wm.  M.  Wambot 
Wm.  M.Wambot 
K.  T.  Spiaguet.. 

R.  T.  Spragiie 

Samuel  Doahf 

Saimiel  Dosli 

E.  Gaitert 

E.  Giivtei' , . 

Jonathan  Logan . 
Jonathan  Logan . 
J.  Gi-anville  Bollt 
J.  GitinvilJe  Doll 
John  A.  Rush  . . 
John  A.  Rusli  . . 
John  A.  Riisli  . . 
John  A,  Rush  , . 

E.  J.  Lewis 

E.  J.  Lewis 

E.  J.  Lewis 

E.  J.  LeAvis 

John  Bo"gs 

John  Boggs 

John  Boggs 

John  Boggs 

E.  J.  Lewis 

E.  J.  Lewis 

E.  J.  Lewis 

E.  J.  Lewis 

B.  B.  Glasscock  . 


Joint  AEsemblymen, 


J.  E.  Bi-ackett . . 
J.  S.  Brailford  .. 
Geo.  "W.  Gi-ane . . 
Henry  L.  Fordt- 
Geo.  M.  Caihart. 

G.  W.  Bowie 

J.  L.  MoCutelianf 

E.  J.  Lewis 

H.  W.  Dunlapt- 

E.  J.  Lewis 

Dudley  M.Steele 
E.  A.  Stevenson - 

D  P.  Dui-st 

J.  W.  Thoinjisont 

T.  J.  Butler 

Samuel  Jeunisun 
Samuel  Jennison 
W.  S.  Longt.... 

W.S.  LoDg 

Wilis.  Green,.. 
Wilis.  Green... 

L.  Sciirce 

L.  Scarce 

Loomis  Ward 

Looniis  Ward 

John  Shnpson 

John  Simpson 

T.  J.Hai-t 

T.J.Hart 

T.J.Hart 

T.  J.  Hiut 

W.  P.  Mathews - 


Oounty  SoAgB, 


J.  S.  Holland!  - 
Wm.  B.  Idet   . 
J.  F.  Willis* 
J,  P.  Willis  .  . . 

J.  G  Hals 

J.  C.  Hills 

J.  0.  Hula 

J.  G.  Huls 

J.  B.  Laingt 

J.  B.  Laing 

G.  J.  Deifendorft' 
G.  J.  Deifendorff 
J.  F.  Wilkiua... 
J.  F.  WUkins... 
H.W.Dunkpt-. 
H.  W.  Dunlap.- 
J.  G.  Treadwayt- 
J.  G.  Treadway.  - 
Frank  Spaiildingt 
Frank  Spaiildiug 
Frank  Spaulding 
Frank  Spaukling 

F.  L.  Hatch 

F.  L.  Hatch 

F.  L  Hatch 

F.  L.  Hatch 

L  W.  Robinson  t 
L.  W.  Robinson- 
F.  L.  Hatch*-. - 

F,  L.  Hatch 

F.  L.  Hatch§... 


Sheriff. 


D.  G.  Huntoon. 
John  P.  Willis. 
John  F.Willis. 
H.  P.  Beamis*. 
J.  0.  Johnson. . 
J.  C  Johnson. . 
J.  C.  Johnson. . 
J.  C.  Johnson. . 
J.  L.  Howard. . 
J.  L.  Howard. . 
Geo.  F.  Jonesf. 
Geo.  F.  Jones . . 
Geo.  F,  Jonos.- 
Geo.  P.  Jones. . 
S.  M.  Wrightt. 
S.  M.  Wright.. 

I.  N.Cain* 

L  N.Cain* 

L  N.  Gain 

I.  N.  Cain 

J.  B.  Stanton.. 
J.  E.  Stanton. . 
J.  B.  Stanton. . 
J.  B.  Stanton. . 
J.  L.  Howard- . 
J.  L.  Howard- . 
D.  H.  Arnold.  _ 
D.  H.  Arnold.. 
D.  H.  Arnold, - 
D.  H.  Arnold.. 
John  M.  Steele. 


Ooanty  Olork. 


TJiiah  P»Monroe 
E.  D.  Wheatley. 
E.  D.  Wheatley. 
E.  D.  Wheatley- 
J.  B.  Laingt.. 
J.  E.  Liing.  . . .". 

J.  B.  Laing 

J.  B.  Laiug 

W.  P.  Goad...- 
W.  P.  Goad.... 
W.  P.  Goad.... 
W.  F.  Goad_... 
W.  P.  Goad.... 
W.  F.  Goad.... 

J.ackson  Hart 

Jackson  Hai-t. . . 
Jackson  Hart . .  . 

Jackson  Hart 

Jackson  Hart 

Jackson  Hart ,  . . 
J.  P.  Wilkins-.. 
J.  P.  Wilkins-.. 
G.  G.  Ci-andall . . 
G.  G.  Cramlall.. 

S.M.  Bishop 

S.M.  Bishop 

S.M.  Bishop 

S.  M.  Bishop 

J.  B.  DeJarnatt. 
J.  B.  DeJarnatt. 
J.  B.  DeJarnatt. 


Comity  Treaanrer, 


Wm.E.  Idef.... 

Wm.  E.  Ide 

Wm.  B,  Ide 

Wm.  Vincent*.. 
G.W.  L'Amoroux 
G.W.  L'Auioroux 
G.W.  L'Amoroux 
G.W.  L'Amoroux 
J.  Hop.  Woodsf. 
J.  Hop.  Woods. . 
J.  Hop.  Woods. . 
J.  Hop.  Woods. . 
J.  Hop.  Wootls. , 
J.  Hop.  Woods . . 
J.  Hop.  Woods.. 
J.  Hop.  Wootls. . 
J.  Hop.  Woods . . 
J.  Hop.  Woods.. 
Harr}'  Peytonf . . 
Harry  Peyton... 

Han-y  PeytoQ 

Hany  Peyton 

Harry  Peyton... 

Harry  Peyton 

M.  Stinchfiehl... 
M.  Stinehficld... 

Jolm  Dnnlap 

John  Dunlap 

P.  L.  Witshbuni. 
Eobt.  Barnett*  . 
Eobt.  Barnett.. 


Oonnty  ABseBEor, 


W.G.  Chardf... 

M.  Meador* 

M.  Mc  ador . 
Elijah  Holt*..,,. 
Wm.  Chapman. 
N.  W.  Dmm.... 
N.  W.Dimn.... 
Prank  Spaulding 
Prank  Siiaulding 
Prank  Spiuilding 
Prank  Spaulding 
H.  W.  Brown... 
H.  W.  Brown... 

E.  McDaniel 

E.  McDaniel... 
S.  H.  Smailt.... 
S.  H.  Small .... 
S.  H.  Small.... 

S.H  Small 

W.N.  Herd.... 
W.N.  Herd.... 
W.N.  Herd-... 
W.  N.  Herd  . . . . 
W.N.  Herd.... 
W.N.  Herd.... 
W.  T.  Beville... 
W.  T.  Beville... 
W.  T.  Seville  ... 
W.  T.  BeA-iile... 
G.  B.  Hai-den... 


Date, 


1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
ISGl 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1S66 
1867 
1868 
1S69 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Data. 


DiBtrict  Attorney, 


County  Bnrvejor 


Sap't  of  Schools. 


OoruBor. 


-SnpsrTJEorB- 


Datd. 


1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1802 

1863 

1864 

I8C5 

1806 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

I87:i 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878' 

1879 

1880 


A.J.  Weavert.. 
Robert  Semplef. 
A.  J.  Weaveit*. 
A.  J.  Weaver  .. 
A.  T.  Bucknerf.. 
A.  T.  Buckner  . 
D.  She])ardson  . . 
D.  Sheparilaon  .. 
A.  T.  Bucknert . . 
James  Gompton* 
John  A.  Rush  . . 
H.  C.  Street* ... 
D.  Sliei)ardson  . . 
D.  Sliejtardson  . . 
D,  Hhejiardbon  . . 
D,  Sliepardson  .. 
W.  P.  Goad  .... 

W.  P.  Goad 

S.  D.  Wallt  -  -  -  - 

S.  D.  Wall 

S,  U  Wall 

S.  D.  Wall 

A,  L.  Hart 

A.  L.  Hart 

JaclcHoii  Hatcli. . 
Jack»on  Hatch. . 
Jackson  ILi-tch- . 
Jack»on  Hatch . . 
T.J.  Hart 


J.  G.  Huls 


J.  I  Underhill.. 
G.  D.  Semplet-- 

Wm.  N.  Ord 

Isaac  Laverty  — 

W.  S.  Green 

W.  S.  Green 

W.  S.  Green..., 
W.  S.  Green..., 

W.  S.  Green 

W.  S.  Green. . . , 

W.  S.  Green 

W.  S.  Green 

W,  S.  Green-.., 

W.  S.  Green 

J.M.Allen 

J.  M.  Allen 

E.  J.  Etlwanls.- 
E.  J.  Edwards- - 
J.  S.  L>ngf.... 
G.  H.  Pnrkott*. 
M.  P.  Pei'gusuii. 
M.  P.  FergUHon. 
J,  M.  Doyle.. - 
J.  M.  Doylo... 
J.  M.  Doylo... 
J.  M.  Doyle... 
W.J.  Carpenter 


Robert   Painef  . . 

Robert   Paine 

Robert  Paine 

B.  M.  Hance 

B.  M.  Hance 

E.  M.  Hance 

B.  M.  Hanco 

Prank  Spauldingt 

C.  K.  Street*  . . . 

G.  R.  Street 

J.  G.  Addington* 
J.  C  Adilington. 
W.  S.  Green*  — 
S.  W.  Brittan*-. 
S.  W.  IBrittan... 
S.  W.  Brittan. . . 
Geo.W.  Howardt 
E.  J,  lildwarda  . . 
E.  J.  Edwards  . . 
J.  P.  Putnam  — 
J.  P.  Patuam  ..  - 

S.  Houcliina 

S.  Houchiiw 

S.  Houcliins 

S.  llutichias 

S.  Houoliina 


U.  P.  Monroe.. 
IT.  P.  llomoe.. 
U.  P.  Momoe. . 
R.  H.  Pratt... 

Tlios.  Eddy 

Tho3.  Eildy 

J.  H.  Lining — 
J.  H.  Lining. .. 
A.  L.  Slierman. 
A.  L.  Sherman. 
AV.  K.  Estill... 
W.  K.  Estill... 
W.  K.Estill... 
H.  H.  Worley  . 
H.  H.  Worley  . 

L  N.  Gain 

I.  N.  Gain 

Lewis  Gary 

Lewis  Gary.  — 

Lewis  Gary 

Lo\vi8  Gary 

P.  X.  McAttoo. 
P.  X.  McAtteo. 
S.  K.  Allon.... 

H.  H.Allen 

S.H.  Allen.... 

S.  H.  Allen 

L.  P.  Ttxiloy .  - . 
L.  P.  Tooley  . .  - 
L.  P.  Tooloy  - . . 


A.  G.  Toomesf. 
H.  C  Nelson. . 
H.  C.  Nelson.. 

John  Boggs 

Joim  Boggs 

John  Boggs, 

Jolm  Boggs 

John  Boggs 

John  Boggs 

Jolm  Buggs 

John  Boggs 

John  Boggs 

H.  W.Brown-. 
H.  W.  Brown. - 

G.  Kopf 

G.  Kopf - 

C.  Kop£ 

G.  Kopf 

C.  Kopf 

G.  Kopf 

G.  Kopf ... 

G.  Kopf 

G.Kopf 

G.  Kopf 

C.  Kopf 

G.Kopf 


J.  C.  Crigler.... 
J.  C.  Crigler.... 

J.  N.  Suydam 

O.  G.  Berkey 

0.  C.  Berkoy 

0.  G.  Berkoy 

J.  N.  Suydam  — 

Jacltson  Hart 

Jackson  Hart  — 

T.  A.  Botts 

T.  A.  Eotts 

T.  A.  Eotts 

T.  A.  Botts 

C.  J.  Deifeudorii 
C  J.  Dief endorlV 
G.  J.  Diefendorll' 

J.  M.  Steele 

J.  M.  Steele 

J.  M.  Steele 

C.  J.  Diefendorii' 
C.  J.  Diofondorll" 
G.  J.  DiefendorlT 
B.  B,  Glasscock.. 
E.  B.  Ghisscock . . 
B.  B.  Glasscock- - 
E.  R.  Graham  — 


Freeman  Mills. 
Preeman   Mills. 

A.  Gouldt 

G,  C.  Ingrahum. 
E.  W.  Moore. . 
R.  W.  Moore.. 
R.  W.  Moore.. 
W.  K.  Estill..., 
W.  K.  Eatill..,. 
W.  K.Estill.... 
W.K.  Estill.... 
Robert  Harrist . 
Robert  Hari-is.. 
Robert  Harris. . 
H.  W.  Bro-ivTi... 
A.  S.  G.  Glcekt . 
A.  S.  G.  Gleek.. 
A.  S.  G.  Gleek.. 
Geo.  M.Sutton.. 
CJeo.  M,  Sutton.. 
Oeo.  M.  Sutton. - 
P.  R.  Garuott... 
P.  E.  Garnett... 
P.  R.  Garnett... 

Fred  Quint 

Fi-ed  Quint 


1851 

1 852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858, 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


•  A,„.™,t..,  I.,  n,l  vacndc,    f PI....  pr-.a.  .r.  .,o.  d.cc..c<l,    «»..  o.„««l  aud  giva  t.  Vall.jo.    SE>c«toa  a,  S,,porior  Judj.. 
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Receipts  of  Treasurer's  Office  from  Jan.  1, 1879,  to  Jan.  1, 1880. 

Common    Fnnd. 

ON  ACCOUNT. 

State  and  County  Taxes— D.  H.  Arnold,  Collector. . .  .$  66,018  69 

Licenses— D.  H.  Arnold,  Collector 6,755  00 

Fines— D.  H.  Arnold,  Collector 202  00 

Excess  Fees  collectetlby  D.  H.  Arnold 2,478  46 

Excess  Fees  collected  by  J.  B.  De.Turiiatt,  Auditor. ...  1,901  70 

CommissLous  collected  by  R.  Barnott,  Treasurer 10  22 

Personal  Property  Tax — \V".  T.  Beville,  Assessor. . . .  £1G  66 

Commissions  Mtat«  settlement  for  month  of  Jrm'y,  1879  3,60S  73 

'  Commissions  State  settlement  for  month  of  June  1870  155  41 
Amotmt  retained  by  Treasurer  on  behalf  of  County 

State  settlement,  month  of  Jimunry  1879 1,031  30 

Redemption  Tax  SalP  Certificates 103  99 

Frazier,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  lines  collected., 5  00 

Weeden,  Justice  of   tlie  PeucGj   iiues    collected....  15  00 

Dodflon,         "        "      "        "         "            "          ...  17  00 

Weyand,       "        "      "        "         ''            "        17  50 

Hurlburt,      '*        "      "        "         "            "        98  00 

Williamson,"        "      "        "          "            "        19  00 

Durham,        "        "      "        "          "            "        ■ .  ■ .  2  00 

Liening,        "        "      "        "          "            "        233  35— S  82,979  07 

State  Faml. 

Ealaucs  on  hand,  January  1,  1870 S  5,153  87 

ON  ACCOUST. 

Principal  and  interest,  State  school  land 1,952  51 

State  and  County  Taxes,  D.  H.  Arnold,  collector 67,823  97 

Personal  Property  Tax,  W.  T.  Beville,  assessor 220  67 

Redemption  Tax  Sales  Certificates 121  46 

Transfer  from  Common  Fund 10  04~S  75,287  52 

School  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand  January  4,  1879 $  5,908  37 

OS   ACCODNT. 

State  and  County  Taxes,  D.  H.  Arnold,  collector 12,639  54 

Personal  Property  Tax  and  State  Poll  Tax,  W.  T.  Be- 
ville, assessor 3,408  70 

State  App.  acbool  money,  January,  1879 16,499  04 

"        "          "          "       July,  1879 3,004  04 

Redemption  Tax  Sale  Certificates 16  29 

Zumwalt  Building  Fund 2,883  72 

Vernon.          "            "    351  02 

Colusa           "            "   20  00 

DrySlougb   "            "   2,110  40 

Williams       "            "   6  01 

Central  Library  Fund 41  00 

Ijake(per  J.  G.  Barkley) 30  00 

Willow  Library  P'und 3  54 

Princeton  School  Fund 01  70— §  46,987  03 

No.  1.  Road  Revenue  UiHti'iets. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  IS79 $  ],359  80 

On  account — Taxes,  D.  H.  Arnold,  collector 5,661  03 

Taxes,  W.  T.  Berille,  assessor 802  43 

Redemption  Tax  Sales  Certificates 80— S    7,824  06 

No.  2. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1879 S  453  60 

On  account — Taxes,  D.  H,  Arnold,  collector 7,243  58 

Taxes,  W.  T.  Beville,  assessor GS4  28 

Amount  returned  per  Grovei-  Bros 5  00 

Redemption  Tax  Sales  Certificates 13  26 — $    8,399  72 

No.  3. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1879 1,260  40 

On  account— Taxes,  D.  H.  Arnold,  collector 13,499  33 

Taxes,  W.  T.  Beville,  assessor 2,118  55 

Redemption  Tax  Sales  Certificates 19  00— S  16,897  28 

Common  Rond  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1 ,  187!) S  221  52 

On  account — Taxes,  D.  H.  Arnold,  collector 4,640  98 

Taxes,  W.  T.  Beville,  assessor 15  04 

Redemption  Tax  Sales  Certificates 4  49 

Transfer  from  District  Road  Funds 57  48— S    4,939  51 

Rond  Rond  Sinking  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1879 $  842  11 

On  account — Taxes,  D.  H.  Arnold,  collector 3,035  75 

Taxes,  W.  T.  Beville,  assessor 12  03 

Redemption  Tax  Sales  Cortilieatea 4  47 — $    4,494  30 

Rond  Itond  Int^'rest  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1S79 S  1,393  20 

On  account — Taxes,  D.  H.  Arnold,  collector 3,000  70 

Taxes,  W.  T,  Beville,  asaeaaor 12  03 

Redemption  Tax  Sales  Certificates 4  75 — $    5,010  74 

Ueneml  Hwaniii  Ijand  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  I,  1879 S  4,427  79 

On  account — Transfer  from  State  Fund 52  33 

Transfer  from  Common  Fund 10,000  00 

Principal  and  interest  Swamp  Land....  680  85 — $  15,100  97 
Rittrny  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  I,  1871) , §  50  00— S         50  00 

niHinterment  Permit  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1879 S  10  00 

On  account— Frank  Josephs 10  00— §         20  00 

Sllantury  Mtook  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1879 S  93  49 

On  account — ^Tranafer  from  Common  Fund 21  75 — $        1 15  2'1 


Swamp  liand  Districts. 

No.  lOS— Balance  on  hand,  January  I,  1879 S  919  98 

No.  220— Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1879 §  1,221  15 

No.  224— Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1879 S  294  93 

No.  206— Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1879 §  391  80 

No.  335— On  ac't— Transfer  fm  Gen 'ISwampL'd  Fund  S  154  50 

No.  330—     "                "        "      "          "        "       "  S  683  40 

No.  253—     '•                "        "      "         "        "       "  S  5,327  62 

No.  07- Balance  on  hand,  Januaiy  I,  1879 $  598  82 

Ou  account— Assessments  levied  and  collected 2,450  96— S  3,049  78 

Spiccv  EntatQ, 

On  account— Tooley,  Public  Administrator S  687  23 

Coi-liin  £titate. 

On  account — Tooley,  Public  Administrator 5  3,052  85 

Avmedia  Tonipldns'  Estate. 

On  account — Tooley,  Public  Administrator S  942  66 

Total  Receipts §284,891  40 


Disbursements  of  Treasurer's  Office,  Jan.  1, 1879,  to  Jan,  1, 1880. 

Common  Fund, 

Warrants  overpaid  prior  to  January  1,  IS79 S     1,190  40 

Transfer  to  General  Swamp  Land  Fund 10,000  00 

Transfer  to  Migatory  Stock  Fund 21  75 

Transfer  to  State  Fund 10  04 

Warrants  redeemed  during  year  1879 63,829  90 — $  75,058  09 

State  Fund. 

Paid  Controller,  State  settlement $  59,603  33 

State  settlement,  commissi  one  to  Conunon  Fund 3,008  73 

Retained  for  County  to  Common  Fund 1,031  30 

Paid  Treasurer  for  mileage 32  00 

Transfer  to  General  Swamp  Land  Fund. 52  33 

Paid  C'ontroller,  State  settlement 4,892  35 

State  settlement,  commission  to  Common  Fund 155  41 

Paid  Treasurer  for  mileage 32  00 69,407  51 

Seliool  Fund. 

Bond  Zumivalt  School  District  Fund S     1,000  00 

luterest,     "  "  "  "      700  00 

Orders,        "  "  "  "      200  00 

Warrants  redeemed  during  year  1879 38,8-15  67 

Voucher  paid  Washburn  for  Warrant  lost 50  00 — S  40,795  67 

Ronil  Revenue  Districts. 

No.  1 — Transfer  to  Common  Road  Fund §         22  02 

Warrants  redeemed  during  year  1879 4,770  05 — §    4,792  07 

No.  2 — Transfer  to  Common  Road  Fund $  1  30 

Warrants  redeemed  during  year  1879 8,255  OJ — $    8,256  94 

No.  3 — Transfer  to  Common  Road  I'^md ,§         34  10 

Warrants  redeemed  during  year  1879 10,382  02— §  16,416  18 

,,,.  Common  Road  Fund. 

Warrants  redeemed  durina  year  1879 §    4,612  50 

Road  Rond  Sinlting  Fond. 

Bonds  redeemed  during  year  1879 g    4  000  00 

Road  Rond  Interest  Fuiitl 

Interest  paid  on  Bonds  during  year  1879 S    2  733  33 

Cienerai  Suamp  I,aud  Fand. 

Transfer  to  Swamp  Land  District,  No.  3:^5 S        154  50 

No.  336 S       083  40 

No.  253 g    5,327  62— S    6,165  52 

Mijratory  Stocl£  Fund. 
Warrants  redeemed  during  year  1S79 §        115  24 

VT     nnn     -nr  ^        t       S"«'"P  I-a'id  Kistrlets. 

No.  220 — Warrants  redeemed  during  ycjir  1879 g  6.14  70 

No.  224— Warrants  redeemed  during  ye;ir  lti79 ,  §  63  90 

No.  206 — Warrants  redeemed  during  year  1879 g  169  00 

No.  07— Warrants  raleemed  durinit  year  1879 g  907  50 

No.  335— Money  rct'd  per  Sec.  347-7  of  Political  Code  S  15-i  50 

No,  336— Money  ret  d  uer  Sec.  3477  of  Political  Code  g  683  40 
„  ,            ,          ,  ,     .             F-sfnte  Oavid  Corbln. 

Urdcrs  redeemed  during  year  1S79 g     3  013  "0 

-,   ,  ,  ,  ,     .      F,8tate  Armedlu  Tompkins. 

Unlers  redeemed  during  year  1879 §  933  04 

Treasurer's  commission  to  Common  Fund. ..........       .       9  42— g  942  66 

Total  Disbursements $238  921  91 

c^-'^nnn'"™°"  ^"'^  '^  iu'lebtcd  to  tho  General  Swamp  Land  Fund  in  the  sum 

The  Common  Fund  is  entitled  to  S7S  ou  account  of  forgwl  warr.ints. 

i he  Common  l-undivas  overdrawn  this  amount,  S1,1U6.40,  when  I  was  an- 
pointed  licasurer.  ^ 

Road  Revenue  ^strict.  No.  1,  is  entitk.l  toS3I4  on  account  of  forged  warrants 

Load  Revenue  District.  No.  2,  has  ^1,003.58  of  warrants  registt^l  against  it 
and  now  piiyable  on  demand.  ''  "■ 

Road  Rovenuo  District,  No.  3.  is  entitle<l  toSl,S05  on  acc't  of  forccil  warrants. 

Road  Bond  Sinking  Fund  has  bond,  amounting  to  $2.1.500  uuUtauding. 

Swamp  Land  District,  No.  108.  Ii„s  $16,612.30  of  warrants  rcgistomla  gainst 
It,  and  said  warrants  .Ira w  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  pur  annum.  K 
warrant  registere<l,  Nov  U,  1S72.  Warrants.  Nos.  1  to  46.  inclnaive.  E 
never  bcee  registered  in  this  office. 

Swump  Land  District.',.  Nos.  335  and  330,  1  hnvo  oniittctl  from  my  Balanoo 
Slioet,  they  only  boiug  a  transfer  of  l^inds.  ^  «inmoo 

ROBERT  BAUNETT,  County  Troasurer. 


C^/7t^t^.a^    /u^i^Ca^te^  ,  ^C/^^ke/".  QM^ 


/^^a^t£^L£A.  .^a^i.c^^     Coo, 


C^U7l 


a^ 


Dec   J*  r"/y 


7)ec  ^/ .  /ff^f 


(Ao-auOiev,  Ql/tl-JTeA, 

\Dotttl*tOt\L/%,OAcL.   , 
Jioo.U.    tOoncC   SitxKi 
Uiao-et   fioioL  «<?»  ^e»-ea^: 

/?itf9-m.i'J>HJ-    Sd'ccK 
SfD'^trrch.Jha.Z^J/ 
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Authentic  Table  of  Acres  and  Productions  of  California, 


FOR  Ybae  1877, 


CouirriEa. 


Alameda  -  -  -  -  - 

Alpine ■ 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa   ------ 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte ■ 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  ------ 

Humboldt   -  -  -  - 

Inyo  ---..--■ 

Kern - 

Lake 

Laaaen - 

Los  Angeles  -  -  - 
Maria    ------ 

Mariposa 

Mendocino  -  -  -  - 
Merced  -  -  -  -  - 
Modoc    •  -  -  -  -  - 

Mono ■ 

Monterey 

Napa    ------ 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito  -  -  •  - 
San  Bernardino  - 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  -  - 

San  Joaquin 

San  Louis  Obispo 
San  Mateo  -  -  -  - 
Santa  Barbara  - 
Santa  Clara  -  -  - 
Santa  Cruz  -  -  - 

Shaata   -  - 

Sierra    ------ 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare -  - 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  -  -  -  -  - 

Yolo -  - 

Yuba  ■ 


T..f..U $24.812.6G» 


421,225 

53,499 

152,838 

497,176 

223,194 

1,034,133 

444,491 

49,072 

219,749 

1,592,151 

689,372 

48,365 

1,255,382 

136,606 

129,869 

1,207,741 

317,570 

188,649 

706,890 

1,022,370 

135,054 

45,678 

834,299 

324,644 

214,170 

293,575 

185,407 

885,292 

309,532 

490,716 

919,444 

6,909 

855,357 

1,039,898 

263,944 

1,277,388 

567,526 

230,108 

124,088 

88,682 

209,824 

451,174 

699,048 

781,977 

374,682 

452,672 

33,677 

931,442 

176,148 

455,079 

540,075 

224,409 


125,972 

4,500 

67,148 

350,000 
51,033 

233,110 

211,228 
11,058 

100,000 
58,855 
85,460 
8,111 
27,800 
50,135 
49,800 
52,754 

310,660 
22,070 

208,984 

160,000 
47,680 
21,578 

442,050 

145,680 
81,000 

155,951 
53,000 

328,000 
30,000 

190,000 
2,537 
6,200 

320,000 

201,000 

105,000 
48,140 

463,331 
70,950 
60,350 
21,000 

134,000 
9,652 

375,541 
70,000 

281,815 

122,430 

22,223 

94[280 

70,930 

10,000 

135,340 

142,000 


Wheat. 


6,440,864 


116,911 

2,862 

18,820 

210,000 
16,400 

236,585 

102,531 

1,933 

20,000 

63,869 

21,016 

4,400 

18,000 

15,854 

13,594 

31,450 

14,500 

3,805 

49,821 

360,733 
18,245 
25,000 

170,300 
54,175 
12,000 
89,420 
5,730 
84,370 
20,000 
47,700 
14,039 
3,800 

238,600 
60,000 
60,000 
40,000 

275,420 

20,380 

31,275 

1,755 

29,455 

109.39^ 

153,611 
60,000 

202,215 

136,950 

7,436 

74,806 

10,984 

75,000 

138,995 

52,000 


Barley. 


63,139 

200 

750 

155,000 

384 

242,609 

78,378 

412 

2,000 

32,944 

2,000 

1,020 

2,000 

4,316 

1,752 

7,000 

22,000 

57 

12,350 

300,000 

8,010 

25 

90,000 

30,565 


3,696,366 


43,125 

1,200 

15,174 

4,000 

33,000 

6,225 

200 

180,150 

6,000 

6,500 

15,715 

155,343 

7,200 

8,000 

165 

13,200 

93,578 

33,000 

416,666 

91,266 

72,114 

860 

26,460 

2,060 

5,000 

122,695 

15,463 


1,450,353 

4,000 

18,980 

2,400,000 

4,011 

4,500,990 

1,354,961 

4,241 

20,000 

296,860 

40,000 

19,750 

40,000 

93,291 

16,784 

140,000 

41,350 

910 

252,700 

4,500,000 

168,764 

500 

1,333,333 

520,310 


594,447 
12,890 

224,877 
60,000 

360,000 

104,209 


30,273 

360 

2,550 

23,000 

2,996 

34,802 

20,700 

273 

1,000 

24,652 

1,000 

620 

6,000 

2,874 

1,687 

15,250 

1,500 

363 

7,920 

40,000 

9,685 

200 

40,000 

4,555 


1,800,000 

150,000 

130,000 

168,229 
2,875,120 

179,000 

88,000 

2,255 

198,000 
1,965,175 

600,000 
5,000,000 
1,368,975 

792,51 
11,430 

423,360 
30,900 

100,000 
2,322,269 

224,525 


2.425.429  36,952,222 


20,040 

300 

44,086 

8,000 

10,000 

2,690 

180 

36,180 

30,000 

7,000 

500 

25,310 

4,250 

7,000 

686 

2,300 

15,819 

14,726 

54,444 

25,000 

15,554 

15 

35,780 

935 

50,000 

18,559 

7,976 


E* 


875,612 
900 

55,304 
500,000 

31,444 

806,495 

697,640 

6,065 

10,000 
327,960 

35,000 

13,773 
180,000 

75,019 

23,837 
467,500 

47,000 
7,350 
194,240 
600,000 
251,725 
4,000 
833,333 
108,475 


709,630 


292,850 

9,213 

793,548 

240,000 

140,000 

62,748 

350 

625,600 

900,000 

210,000 

2.000 

430,250 

158,200 

102,000 

11,234 

46,000 

553,665 

26,000 

800,000 

450,000 

234,906 

300 

644,040 

18,534 

1,000,000 

40,06i 

156,400 


14,100,561 


-® 


-@ 


Native  and  Foreign  Population  of  California. 

Bi  Last  Cknsus. 


1877 


^  3 

Oi 

Alameda 
Ali'ine 
Amador 
Butte 
Calaveras 
Colusa 

Contra  Costa     - 
Del  Norte    -     - 
El  Dorado     -    - 
Fresno     - 
Humboldt     -     - 
Inyo 
K.em 

Klamatli     -      - 
Lake 
Lassen 

Los  Angeles  -   - 
Marin 

•  MaiipoBa     -     - 
Mendocino     -    - 
Merced 
Modoc    - 
Mono     -    -    -    - 
Monterey  -      - 
Kapa 

Nevada       -       -  - 
Placer  -    - 

Plumaa     - 
Sacramento   -     - 
San  Bernardino   - 
San  Benito      -     - 
San  Diego  -     - 
San  Francisco     - 
San  Joaqnin    - 
San  Luis  Obispo  - 
San  Mateo  -     - 
Santa  Barbara    - 
Santa  Clara     - 
Santa  Cruz  -     - 
Shaata  -    -    -    - 
Sierra       -     -     - 
Siskiyou      -    - 
Solano   -    -    -    - 
Sonoma  -     -    - 
Stanislaus    -     - 
Sutter  -     -   -    - 
Tebama  -     -  - 
Trinity      -     -  - 
Tulare     -     -     - 
Tuolumne     -    - 
Yolo  -    -   -     - 
Yuba     -    -  -   - 


24,2371 

685 

9,582 

11,403 
8,895 
6,165 
8,461 
2,022 

10,297 
6,336 
6,140 
1,956 
2,925 

2,969 
1,327 
15,309 
6,90 
4.572 
7,545 
2,807 
430 


42,00u 

1,000 

10,350 

21,000 

7,400 
15,000 
10,300 

3,000 
10,000 

9,000 
18,000 

3,800 

8,000 

6,500 

2,500 

31,600 

10,500 

5,000 

11,500 

7,000 

2,870 


7,850 

300 

3,440 

4,472 

2,564 

3,800 

3,195 

492 

3,000 

1,671 

3,200 

960 

1,600 


1,425 
800 
8,570 
1,671 
1,071 
3,150 
1,722 
963 


9,876 

7,163 
19,134 
11,357 

4,489 
20,828 

3,988 


3,743 
75,754 
14,824 
3,833 
3,497 
6,538 
17,241 
6,758 
2,937 
2,816 
4,321 
11,263 
15,056 
5,117 
3,949 
2,834 
1,397 
3,977 
4.1 82| 
7,778' 
G,U4 


939 

3,138 

1,240 

9,005 

1,985 

1,236 

2,803 

2,527 

5,608 

4,163| 

1,352 

1,031 

753 

1,816 

556 

3,908 

2,121 

4,707 


4,951 
149,470 
21,040 
4,772 
6,635 
7,784 
26,246 
8,643 
4,273 
5,619 
6,848 
16,871 
19,819 
6,499 
5,01.0 
3,587 
3,213 
4,523 
8,140 
9.899 
10,851 


500.247 


15,400 
14,500 
22,000 
8,600 
6,000 
38,000 
12,500 

13,278 
300,000 
27,000 
10.000 
12,000 
12,000 
45,000 
16,100 
6,800 
5,000 
8,000 
20,750 
40,000| 
10,500 
6,335 
7,000 
3,000 
15,000 
7,500 
11,500 
10,000 


90.583 


2,900 
3,629 
6,997 
2,906 
1,350 
10,050 
2,500 

2,480 
50,000 
5,400 
2.735 
2,6  •)0 
2,800 
9;225 
2,725 
1,787 
1,800 
3,000 
4,150 
8,313 
2,699 
1,427 
2,314 
890 
3,620 
1,850 
3,687 
3,000 


196,200 
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